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The Effects of Strategic Planning 
. on Common Stock Returns* 


| (RONALD J. KUDLA ` 
i Arizona State University 


In a study of the effects of strategic planning, sta- 
tistical tests did not indicate significant differences be- 
tween the returns earned by shareholders of planning 
firms and nonplanning firms. There was indication of a 
transitory reduction in the riskiness of planning firms 
after the initiation of planning, relative to nonplanning 
firms, where risk is measured in a capital asset pricing 

model framework. | i 


The effects of strategic planning on the economic performance and the 
overall riskiness of large manufacturing firms are measured by an exami- 
nation of stockholders’ returns. Strategic planning is defined here as the 
systematic process of determining the firm's goals and objectives for at 
least three years into the future and developing the strategies that. will 
govern the acquisition and use of resources to achieve. these objectives. 
Although there has been a proliferation of literature advocating strategic 
planning in recent years, considerable disagreement exists in the business 
community as to its economic impact. 

Ringbakk (1969) found that organized corporate jonas planning is 
neither as well accepted nor as well practiced as suggested by the literature 
on the subject. Gerstner (1972) concluded that in the majority of com- 
panies, corporate planning is an academic¢,, ill-defined activity with little or 
no bottom-line impact. Stonich (1975) wrote that many executives are 
disappointed by their formal corporate planning systems. 

In contrast, Garretson (1974) attributed much of 3M Company's 
growth to careful long-range planning. Industry Week (‘‘Planning Brings 
Profits," 1976) reported that record earnings for Bendix Corporation 
were due partially to the firm's planning activities. Business Week (“At 
Potlatch Nothing Happens without a Pon 1975) noted that emphasis on 


! This paper is adapted from the author's Ph.D. dissertation (1978). The author is grateful to his 
dissertation committee—William Beranek (Chairman), William King, Gershon Mandelker, Ali Reza, 
and John Grant—for their guidance throughout this research. An.earlier version of this paper was 
presented at the Financial Management Association meeting in Seattle, Washington, in October 1977. 
The comments of two anonymous referees for this journal have been beneficial. 
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sophisticated strategic planning in Potlatch Corporation led to impressive 
increases in earnings and return on equity. 

Several studies have been performed to assess the economic impact of 
strategic planning. Ansoff, Avner, Brandenburg, Portner, and Radosevich 
(1970) investigated the impact of planning on the success of acquisitions in 
93 American firms during the period from 1946 to 1965. Ansoff et al. 
found that planners significantly outperformed nonplanners on virtually 
all economic criteria, including sales, earnings, earnings per share, and 
return on common equity. 

Thune and House (1970) studied the effects of long-range planning on 
the economic performance of 36 firms in 6 industries. Five performance 
measures were used: sales, stock prices, earnings per share, return on com- 
mon equity, and return on total capital employed. Thune and House 

© found that formal planners significantly outperformed informal planners 
in the drug, chemical, and machinery industries, but no clear associations 
were found in the food, oil, and steel industries. 

Herold (1972) extended Thune and House's study by introducing a new 
performance measure—pretax profits. He found that five formal planners 
in the drug and chemical industries outperformed five informal planners 
in these industries. 

Rue (1973) studied the. relationships between long-range planning and 
the economic performance of 386 firms in the nondurable, durable, and 


service industries. He found that in the durable industries, planners | ^ 
outperformed the nonplanners; in the service industries, nonplanners Um 
outperformed the planners. But in the nondurable industries, he found no. - 


consistent differences. > 

Karger and Malik (1975) measured the effects of formal integrated long- . 
range planning on economic performance for 38 firms in the chemical, 
drug, electronic, and machinery industries. They found that planners 
outperformed nonplanners on 10 of 13 economic measures, including 
sales, net income, return on net worth, and earnings per share. 

Grinyer and Norburn (1975) analyzed the relationships between charac- 
teristics of the strategic planning process and financial performance for 21 
United. Kingdom companies. Data for this study were developed from 
structured in-depth interviews with 91 executives in these companies. 
Multiple interviews were used because the perceptions of a single inter- 
viewee could be biased and the perceptions of-a number of executives were 
necessary for the level of agreement between them to be established. 

Consensus tests and agreement scales were developed to measure the ex- 
tent of agreement among respondents in companies on various character- 
istics of the strategic planning process. Correlation and factor analysis 
were performed using these scales. Financial performance was measured 
from 1966 to 1970 using various firm financial ratios, including size, pro- 
fitability, performance, and growth ratios. Return on net assets was the _ 
only measure of profitability that was used.. 

Grinyer and Norburn found no evidence to caamseet that common per- 
ception of objectives, clarity of role perception, and formality of planning 
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are related to financial performance. Nor did they find a statistically 
significant relationship between the number of formal communication 
processes used and financial performance. Based on these findings, 
Grinyer and Norburn concluded that there is no basis for believing that 
formal corporate planning is generally associated with high financial per- 
formance. However, their analysis did suggest that the number of infor- 
mal communication channels and the number of items of information 
used in reaching decisions were positively correlated with financial perfor- 
mance. 

The main weakness of all these previous studies is a lack of control of 
extraneous, independent variables that could have influenced economic 
performance. For example, these studies ignored general market condi- 
tions such as economic conditions and governmental factors that differen- 
tially affect all or most firms. Furthermore, some of these studies 
employed small sample sizes. The present paper attempts to improve on 
these previous studies by using a different approach, one that more effec- 
tively isolates the effects of planning and controls for other independent 
variables. Economic performance is measured by focusing on stock- 
holders' returns rather than firm performance measures because much of 
business finance is directed at maximizing stockholder wealth. In addition, 
this approach adjusts for risk in measuring shareholders’ returns. One im- 
plication of capital market theory is that there is a positive linear relation- 
ship between risk and return (Jensen, 1972). Adjusting for risk is impor- 
tant because shareholders of planning firms may have earned higher 
returns because the firms were in higher risk classes and not because they 
were engaged in planning. (This risk-return relationship; which will be 
quantified later, relates to the investor's SBDOHORIN set and not to the in- 
vestor's risk-preference function.) 


THE SURVEY 


To perform this study, it was necessary to: (1) identify the firms that 
were engaged in strategic planning, (2) determine when these firms ini- 
tiated strategic planning, and (3) classify each of the firms according to 
the degree of completeness of its planning process, based on objective 
criteria. The only feasible method for collecting this information was a 
mail survey because: (1) the data were not readily available from other 
sources, (2) a large heterogeneous sample representing different industries 
was desired, and (3) interviews were prohibitively costly because firms are 
geographically dispersed. 

A questionnaire was sent to Fortune's 500 largest companies and 57 | 
other firms that were believed to be engaged in strategic planning. The 348 
replies received represented a response rate of approximately 62 percent. 
Of the replies, 328 were usable, resulting in a usable response rate of 59 
percent. Based on the questionnaire responses, three planning classes were 
formed: 
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Class 1: (Nonplanners) no formal long-range planning process 

Class 2: (Incomplete planners) written long-range plan covering at 
least three years ahead but not meeting all the requirements of 
class 3 planners ` 

Class.3: (Complete planners) most comprehensive, systematic, future- 

oriented long-range planning process 
(The objective criteria used to form each planning class are available from 
the author upon request.) 

The Class 3 planners prepare a written long-range plan for at least three 
years into the future, quantify objectives and goals, prepare pro forma 
financial statements over the planning horizon, have mechanisms for scan- 
ning the external environment, plan for virtually all facets of their opera- 
tions in a systematic way, and have procedures for monitoring perfor- 
mance against the plan. 

Based on this classification procedure, the 328 firms were divided into 
51 Class 1 planners, 116 Class 2 planners and 161 Class 3 planners. (A list 
of the sample firms is available from the author upon request.) The final 
sample used in the analysis of economic performance consisted of 78 plan- 
ners and 51 nonplanners. The 78 planners were selected from Class 3. 
These sample firms are widely held and actively traded New York Stock 
Exchange firms. 

It is important that industry effects be controlled so that the effects of 
planning on performance can be measured. (King [1966] showed that the 
industry factor explains about 10 percent of the variation of stock returns 
on average.) Thus, these effects account for a relatively small part of the 
rate-of-return variance and are not a serious problem if the industry-by- 
industry distributions of firms in the planning and nonplanning groups are 
more or less proportionate to each other. As shown in Table 1, the in- 
dustry profiles of the 78 planning firms and 51 nonplanning firms indicate 
that this is the case. Thus industry effects can be ignored. 


TABLE 1 
Industry Profiles of Sampie Firms 
SiG. . Major ; Number of ^ 
Code Industry Planning Firms Nonplanning Firms 
10-14 Mini 5 5 
20-27 Food aa kindred products 15 10 
28-34 Chemicals and allied products 20 11 
35 ` Machinery, except electrical 12 7 
36 Electrical machinery? 6 4 
37 Transportation equipment 9 4 
38-39 All other manufacturing 3 l 
40-49 Transportationc 2 2 
50-59 Wholesale and retail trade 3 2 
60-67 Financed 3 E 
78 51 


aFirst two digits of Standard Industrial Classification Code. 
"Includes, electronic machinery, equipment, and supplies. 
cIncludes communication and other public utilities. 
dIncludes insurance and real estate. | 
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The remaining 199 Class 2 and Class 3 firms were excluded because: 
(1) the questionnaire responses did not indicate the year that planning was - 
initiated, (2) monthly stock return data were not available, (3) firms were 
not engaged in planning for a sufficient length of time to measure the ef- 
fects of planning, or (4) the planning process was incomplete. 


. THE MODEL 


sharpe (1964), Lintner (1965), Mossin (1966), and Fama (1968, 1971) 
derived the capital asset pricing model. This model, shown in equation (1), 
develops the relationship between risk and expected return. 


E(R) =R; + (E(Ry) — RB, | () 


where 

is the expected value operator : 

indicates a random variable 

is the return on security j 

p is the riskless rate of interest 

4. Is the return on the market portfolio which consists of an investment 
in every asset outstanding in proportion to its total value 

B, is Cov(R;, R,)/ o’(R,,) which represents the risk of asset j relative to 

the total risk of the market portfolio M, and is proportional to the 
contribution of asset j to the total risk of the market portfolio. 

The model implies that the expected return on an asset is equal to a 
riskless rate of interest plus a risk premium where the risk is measured by 
the covariance of the asset’s return with returns on all assets. The model 
implies a linear relationship between the expected return on a stock and its 
risk in the market portfolio. 

The capital asset pricing model as defined by equation (1) is not directly 
testable because it is an ex-ante model; that is, expected returns are not 
observable. One ex-post analog of the capital asset pricing model that does 
fairly well as a model of a stochastic process generating security returns is 
the one-factor market model.? The firm performance measure used in this 
study is empirically derived from the one-factor market model. 


^ Capital asset pricing theory and the capital asset pricing model have been widely questioned in re- 
cent years based on the empirical evidence. Roll (1977) stated that no valid test of the model has been 
performed because of the inability to correctly measure the true return on the market portfolio. 
Friend, Westerfield, and Granito (1978) presented recent evidence which suggests that residual risk, in 
addition to beta, may be systematically related to expected returns, a finding that is contrary to the 
implications of the capital asset pricing model. Friend et al. (1978) also report test results that suggest 
that stocks and bonds are priced differently and that the risk-free rates of interest developed from em- 
pirical tests are inconsistent with actual risk-free rates of interest. 

Sharpe (1978), on the other hand, in discussing the Friend et al. paper, pointed out some limita- 
tions in the tests and argued that there will always be a problem in using ex-post data to test theories 
dealing with ex-ante predictions. Sharpe cited an analysis made by Wells Fargo Bank that yielded re- 
sults that are consistent with the predictions of the capital asset pricing model. In summary, it is safe 
to say that the capital asset pricing model does not provide a complete description of the structure of 
security returns. However, the usefulness of the model does not depend on it being an exact descrip- 
tion of the real world but rather on how well it describes the observed relationship between risk and re- 
turn. The model has done well enough on this score to be used by a number of researchers including 
Ball and Brown (1968), Fama, Fisher, Jensen, and Roll (1969), Scholes (1972), Sundar (1973), Klem- 
kosky and Martin (1975), Bar-Yosef and Brown (1977), Kon and Jen (1978), and Hopewe) and 
Schwartz (1978). 
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The one-factor market model was suggested by Markowitz (1959) and 
was simplified by Sharpe (1963), who called his model the diagonal model. 
. Fama (1968) conferred the name market model to distinguish it from the 
capital asset pricing model. One form of the market model is shown in 
equation (2). 


Ry = y+ Dy Roy + Uy | (2) 


where 
Ry is the observed monthly return for security j in period / 


| (dividends plus capital gains divided by initial price) 
R,, is the observed average monthly return on a value-weighted 
market portfolio of all assets on the New York Stock/Exchange 
a,, b, are parameters to be estimated by least squares 
u, is the calculated residual for security j in period t 
An alternative. formulation involves defining excess returns in the 
following way: 


R; = Ra = DCR m XE Ra) tu, 


where R, is the risk-free rate in period ¢. No attempt was made to use this 
model because equation (2) was deemed to be adequate. Theoretically, the 
two models are equivalent because a, from equation (2) should equal 
R nfl -b ). | 

The capital.asset pricing model and market model are consistent if the 
returns on individual securities are linearly related to the market returns as 
described in equation (2), the usual regression assumptions are satisfied, 
and equation (1) is a correct description of expected returns. In this case B, 
from equation (1) equals b; from equation (2). 

Because securities have different levels of risk as measured by b, in 
equation (2) where b, is an estimate of beta, market-wide factors can be 
expected to have a differential impact on stock prices and returns. Conse- 
quently, it would be inappropriate to examine directly the behavior of 
stock price movements or realized returns. To control for these differen- 
tial effects, the residual approach is used. 

The residual approach was first used by Fama et al. (1969). This ap- 
proach involves determining the residuals from the market model, which 
thereby abstracts from the effects of general market factors. (A variant of 
this approach was used by Alexander and Buchholz [1978] to examine the 
relationship between corporate social responsibility and stock market per- 
formance.) Thus, the behavior of these residuals, rather than realized 
returns, is examined over the period of interest. 

The residuals are calculated from equation (2) as follows: 


z | | 
ui, = Ry — à, m DiR m | (3) 


uae 
SEM 
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The systematic part of a security’s return is assumed to be captured by 
its normal relationship to the returns on the market portfolio as reflected 
by (b,R,,). Any returns not accounted for by a security's normal relation- 
ship to the market will be impounded in the residual, u;,. The residual cap- 
tures the effects of company-specific effects such as the initiation of . 
strategic planning. 

The residual, u;,, which is the security-specific component of R;, can be 
viewed as the return on security j in excess of that expected from acquiring 
a diversified portfolio of equivalent risk. In this sense, returns are adjusted 
for risk, and u, may be considered an abnormal return because the effects 
of a,, b,, and Ru are netted out. 

Each security's residuals are used to compute an average residual for 
each month relative to the month strategic planning was adopted, by 
cross-sectionally averaging over all securities in the sample. The month 
strategic planning was adopted is defined as month zero and, in general, 
will be chronologically different for each security. The average residual is 
calculated as shown in equation (4). | 


x Hs (4) 


where: 

N, is the number of securities in the sample in month /. 

The average residual, U,, is the average deviation of the returns of the 
securities in the sample from their normal relationships with the market. If 
it is assumed that the market reacts immediately and unbiasedly to new in- 
formation, that is, the market is efficient, U, can be viewed as an unbiased 
estimate of the market reaction to the information that came to the market 
in the th month relative to the month strategic planning was adopted. The 
expected value of U, is zero, and any significant deviations can be inter- 
preted to be associated with the company-specific event, initiation of 
strategic planning. 

In summary, the main advantages of the market model are: (1) it per- 
mits a separation of market-wide variables that differentially affect all 
securities from variables that are unique to a particular firm and (2) it ad- 
justs for risk in measuring shareholders’ returns. Although it is a hopeless 
task to try to control for all other independent variables, the present ap- 
proach more effectively isolates the effects of strategic planning than does 
any other previous study. 

`The- source of monthly stock return data and value-weighted market 
returns is the University of Chicago's Center for Research in Securities 
(CRSP) Monthly Price Relative File. Because monthly return data are 
used and only the year in which firms adopted strategic planning is known 
from the survey, July was selected as month zero (the mont Saee 
planning was initiated). : 
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For a standard of ‘comparison, a hypothetical month zero was selected 
for the nonplanners. Most of these hypothetical month zeros were the 
same as the actual month zeros for the planners so that the same time 
periods were studied. These months were randomly assigned to the non- 
planners using a table of random numbers. ` 

Because information on performance prior to planning was needed, a 
preplanning period of five years was used. A post-planning period of 10 
years was used to take into account the strategic-decision time lag. This 
time lag refers to the time between the making of strategic decisions and 
the time the benefits were realized. For example, major investments in ad- 
vanced technology industries may not come to fruition for 8 to 10 years. 

The market model assumes that the estimate of beta, b,,, is constant over 
the relevant time period. To account for a changing beta, a beta was 
calculated for every month. using five years of prior return data. (This 
technique was used by Mandelker [1974].) For example, to estimate beta 
in month t, (t— 60) through (£ — 1) months of return data were used. Using 
a preplanning period of 5 years as described above and post-planning 
period of 10 years, a total of 181 betas were calculated for each firm in- 
cluding month zero, subject to the availability of return data. Betas were 
estimated by regressing security returns on market returns, using the one- 
factor market model. 


HYPOTHESES 


Two statistical hypotheses were formulated. 

Statistical Hypothesis 1: Shareholders of strategic planning firms 
earned abnormal returns, while shareholders of nonstrategic plan- 
ning firms did not earn abnormal returns, where the measure of ab- 
normal returns is the average residual. 

This hypothesis rests on the assumption that firms engaged in strategic 
planning make improved current decisions by considering the futurity of 
these decisions, which in turn is reflected in stock prices. These firms are 
hypothesized to influence the. future in a desired direction and to an- 
ticipate, avoid, and change events that could have a negative impact on 
their businesses. 

_ There are two ways in which the results of this study would support 

Hypothesis 1. First, the average residuals for the planners are significantly 
greater than zero around the month planning. was initiated, but the 
average residuals for the nonplanners are not significantly different from 
zero. This result would be consistent with the efficient market hypothesis, 
which states that stock prices fully reflect all available information. (For 
an excellent summary of.the theory of efficient capital markets and the 
relevant empirical research, see Fama [1970].) It is hypothesized here that 
investors revise their return expectations when they receive information on 
a firm's planning activities. In other words, they discount this favorable 
information and make unbiased estimates of future returns. Subsequent 
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to the month planning was initiated, residuals resume their normal rela- : 
tionship with the market by being randomly distributed around zero. 

Second, if there is a delay in transmission of information about a firm’ S 
planning activities because of market inefficiencies, the firm does better 
than expected and investors earn abnormal returns after planning is in- 
itiated until the market finds out and price adjustments occur. In other 
words, the market is surprised by the improved performance of the plan- 
ners and, accordingly, the market revises its return expectations for these 
firms. In this case the average residuals increase over time after the in- 
troduction of planning because the benefits of planning are realized at dif- 
ferent times in different firms, and then the residuals decrease over time. 

Statistical Hypothesis 2: The average betas for the planning firms 
are significantly different after planning is initiated as compared to 
the average betas prior to planning. 

This hypothesis is based on the belief that strategic planning changes the 
risk- complexion of the firm. One reason that managers initiate strategic 
planning is to cope with increasing economic, gòvernmental, techno- 
logical, and competitive risks. It is hypothesized that by systematically ex- 
amining the futute implications of current decisions, planning firms are 
more likely to identify opportunities, quantify risk factors, and avoid 
threats that could significantly alter forecasted operating results. In this 
sense, the riskiness of these firms is different from what it was prior to 
planning. One measure of the firm's riskiness is b, from equation (2). In 
the context of equation (2), b, is a measure of the sensitivity of a security's 
rate of return relative to market fluctuations. 


EMEIRICAI RESULTS 


Summary results for he planners and nonplanners for every sixth 
month from -60 to +120 months are shown in Table 2. From Table 2 
there does not appear to be any unusual behavior around month zero for 
the average residuals of planners and nonplanners. The signs of the 
average residuals appear to be randomly distributed, while plots of the | 
average residuals, shown in Figures 1 and 2, indicate random noise. A chi- 
square test was performed to test whether in each month the proportions 
of positive residuals were the same for the planners and. nonplanners. 
Table 2 shows that none of the 31 chi-square statistics is significant at the 

.05 level. For all the months, only 7 of the 181 chi-square statistics were 
significant at the .05 level. Based on these results, planning seemed to have 
a negligible impact on shareholders' returns. The average residuals could. 
just as well have been generated from any random sample. 

There are at least two possible explanations for these results. 

1. Either investors did not receive information about a firm's planning. 
activities or they received this information but did not view it as important 
enough to warrant major portfolio revisions. The.announcement of a stra- 
tegic planning program may not bea Nac uned informational e event to 
the capital markets. : i 
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2. Because monthly return data were used and only the year in which 
planning was initiated was known, the assumption that planning was ini- 
tiated in July for all the firms may have prevented the effects of planning 
from being observed. 


FIGURE 1 
Residuals Plot for 78 Class 3 Planners 


Average Residuals 





-80.00 -40.00 .00 | 40.00 80.00 120.00 160.00 
Month Relative to Month of Planning - 
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FIGURE 2 
Residuals Plot for 51 Class ! Planners 


Average Residuals 





-80.00 -40.00 .00 40.00 80.00 .. 120.00 160.00 
Month Relative to Month of Planning 


An inspection of Figures 1 and 2 indicates that the average residuals 
subsequent to month zero appear to be randomly distributed about zero 
for the planners and nonplanners. Based on these results, the null 
hypothesis of Hypothesis 1, that no abnormal returns were earned by 
shareholders of planning firms after planning was initiated, cannot be re- 
jected. 

These results critically depend on how firms were classified as planners. 
Other classification procedures might have led to different results. 
However, the classification procedure used is consistent with the literature 
on planning and is based on a thorough review of previous classification 
schemes. There are at least five possible explanations for these results. 

1. Strategic planning did not lead to significantly improved strategic 
decisions as reflected in shareholders’ returns because the size of the in- 
vestment in planning by planning firms was not large enough to have a 
measurable effect. 

2. The environments of the planners were so unstable and complex that 
even the best available planning had a negligible impact on shareholders' 
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returns. Lindsay and Rue (1976) found that planners do. perceive their en- 
vironments as being more complex and unstable than.do nonplanners. - 

3. The questionnaire may not have had sufficient discriminating power 
to classify correctly all firms as planners or nonplanners. | 

4. The market model may not be an accurate description of the process 
generating security returns. 

5. Other factors such as size, history, organizational structure, manage- 
ment style, technology, and market environment may influence perfor- 
mance more than does the planning process. This explanation was given 
by Grinyer and Norburn (1975) for similar findings obtained using a dif- 
ferent methodology. 

A ‘‘paired’’ t-test was used to test Hypothesis 2, that the average betas 
for planners would be significantly different after. planning than before 
. planning.? For each firm in the sample, a preplanning beta was calculated 
for relative month -36 and two postplanning betas were calculated cor- 
responding to relative months +67 and +120. Relative month -36 was 
paired with relative months + 67 and + 120 because the t-test requires in-. 
dependent samples, and betas were estimated with 60 months of prior 
return data. This pairing resulted in noncverlapping periods of return 
data. Whether the preplanning beta was significantly different from the 
postplanning beta was tested. Because the same securities are in the sample 
before and after planning, this is a paired sample for which iih is 
measured over two different time periods. 

The following hypothesis was tested: 


H,: 8,=8,=0 
H: 8,— 3, #0 


where the subscript 2 refers to.the postplanning beta and subscript 1 refers 
to the preplanning beta. The null hypothesis implies that strategic plan- 
ning had no measurable effect on the riskiness of firms as measured. by 
beta. The alternative hypothesis implies that beta changes significantly. 

The null hypothesis was tested by computing the difference, d,, between 
each security's beta: d; = B} — B. The t-statistic used to test ICONE or not 
to reject the null hypothesis i is given by: 


7 
Si 
vn 


where d=(L"d,)/n and $,— (Ld, —- -dy/n- n-— 3^. The calculated f has N- 
degrees of freédom. 


The author i is grateful to Gershon Mandelker and an anonymous referee for suggesting this test. 
See Peters and Summers (1968) for a discussion of the test. 
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Table 3 summarizes the test results. Notice that betas for 35 Class 1 
planners significantly increased using relative month +67 but no signifi- 
cant differences were found for the planning group. However, these dif- 
ferences were only transitory because in relative month + 120 no signifi- 
cant differences were found. 


TABLE 3 
Results of Paired-Sample Analysis: i 
Tb Ma Sq Ne (d 

Planners: | í 

+ 67 -.05 43 56 -.88 

+ 120 -.03 .36 33 -.43 
Nonplanners: 

+ 67 .173 49 35 2.09* 

+ 120 .044 .43 26 .52 


2M, —- mean of paired differences; Sy = standard deviation of paired differences; N= sample size; 

t = t-statistic. 
bMonth relative to month of planning. Post- planning months +67 and +120 are matched with 

preplanning month -36 in calculating matched pairs of betas. 

*For each /-test, the same firms are included in the sample before and after planning to maintain the 
'same composition. 

dSee Peters and Summers (1968) for calculation of the /-statistic. 

*Significant at the .05 level. 


One interpretation of this result is that the strategic planning process led 
to a transitory decline in systematic risk as measured by beta for the plan- 
ning firms relative to the nonplanning firms. The transitory nature of this 
risk reduction may be due to a tendency for planning firms to contract 
their planning activities when business prospects are good. Also, other fac- 
tors may have had a greater influence on beta than did strategic planning. 
These factors include specific growth strategies, degree of leverage, and 
dividend policy. Accordingly, it may be concluded that strategic planning 
had no permanent or lasting effect on the sues of firms as measured 
by beta. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study sought to.assess rigorously the economic impact of strategic 
planning. Because previous studies have not adequately controlled for ex- 
traneous, independent variables in the measurement of economic perfor- 
mance, their finding that planners significantly outperformed nonplanners 
cannot be attributed to planning. In a more refined approach, statistical 
tests did not indicate significant differences in the returns earned by 
shareholders of planning firms and nonplanning firms. Planning pro- 
ponents have asserted that planning and performance are correlated, but 
this research could not identify a relationship. This finding is consistent 
with the extensive research of Grinyer and Norburn (1975) who, using a 
totally different methodology, found no relationship between formal 
planning and performance. 
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Statistical tests did suggest that the strategic planning process led to a 
transitory decline in systematic risk as measured by beta for the planning 
firms relative to the nonplanning firms. This risk. reduction was only tran- 
sitory, however, because in subsequent time periods no significant dif- 
ferences were found. One explanation for this result is that other factors . 
may have had a greater influence on beta than did strategic planning—fac- 
tors such as specific growth strategies, degree of leverage, and dividend 
policy. | 
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A study of the relationship of productivity and effi- 
ciency to the organization's structure, size, and age (or 
*'time"') indicated that a highly centralized authority ` 
structure is the most powerful direct determinant of pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. Conclusions focus on the per- 
vasive conflict between quality and quantity of services 
delivered and the implications of this for the human: ser- 

- vice administrator. 


Given widespread interest in and pressures for ‘‘accountability’’ in the 
public arena (Glisson, 1975), surprisingly little attention has been given to 
the development and testing of models that explain variation in the perfor- 
mance of human service organizations. In organizations that lack straight- 
forward output indicators (such as sales volume or annual profits), it is 
difficult to identify criteria that are either useful or applicable in the 
assessment of performance (Hannan & Freeman, 1977). This, perhaps, 
has stymied the investigation of predictors of success or effectiveness. 
Nevertheless, the demands of decision makers for relevant and com- 
parable data across organizations underscore the need for establishing per- 
formance criteria and, more importantly, for understanding the deter- 
minants of successful performance (Whetten, 1978).  - : 

The present study presents organizational structure, size, and age as. 
determinants of an organization's performance and empirically investi- 
gates their effects on the output criteria of productivity and efficiency in a 
variety of types of human service organizations. Structure is conceptual- 
ized in the hypothesized model as directly affecting productivity and effi- 
ciency. Size and age are shown as indirectly affecting the performance 
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criteria through their effect on structure. Productivity is defined as the 
quantity of service provided and efficiency as the per unit cost of pro- 
viding service. Although these criteria are, in fact, responsive to certain ac- 
countability demands, no claim is made that any one is an indicator of the 
effectiveness of services provided. However, there is general consensus on 
the meaning or intent of productivity and efficiency, whereas the concept 
of effectiveness currently is beset by definitional ambiguity in both the 
human service (Hasenfeld & English, 1974) and organizational literature 
(Goodman & Pennings, 1977). The prescriptive implications of the model 
suggest that administrative influence can be wielded over performance 
through the manipulation of structural dimensions within the constraints 
imposed by the size and age of the organization. 


THEORETICAL MODEL 
Structure as a Determinant of Productivity and Efficiency 


Figure 1 shows the hypothesized theoretical model of the present study. 
In this model, productivity (number of clients served per week per line 
worker) and efficiency.(number of clients served per week per $10,000 an- 
nual budget) are determined by the degree to which the organization's in- 
ternal structure is centralized and formalized. It suggests that the struc- 
tural dimensions of centralization and.formalization have a direct and 
positive impact on the outcome criteria of productivity and efficiency. 


FIGURE 1 
Hypothesized Model of the Influence of Organizational 
. Size, Age, and Structure on Productivity and Efficiency 


(1) AVERAGE WORKER 
TENURE a 
+ . 
b (4) Gus: eaae M 
(2) ORGANIZATION (6) PRODUCTIVITY 


SIZE-LOG . iJ We (EFFICIENCY) 





x (5) CENTRALIZATION 


(3) ORGANIZATION ace 


Centralization refers to the degree to which the authority and decision 
making power in the organization is concentrated versus dispersed (Price, 
1972). Formalization refers to the degree.to which divisions of labor and 
procedures are explicit (e.g., written or espoused in the form of guidelines) 
rather than implicit (Price, 1972). The model in Figure 1 proposes that 
human service organizations that are more highly centralized and for- 
malized are also more productive and efficient in. terms of number of 
clients served and the cost of serving them. 
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When it is difficult to assess relevant differences in the quality of a prod- 
uct or service, Scott (1977) suggests that quantity of services performed 
may serve as an effectiveness criterion. He notes that for a large number of 
organizations, quantity indicators are the only ‘‘effectiveness’’ measures 
that are routinely or systematically collected. Whetten (1978) documents 
that central administrators of manpower programs view number of clients 
served (specifically, number of placements or referrals made) as the major 
““effectiveness”’ criterion on which funding decisions are based. Finally, 
Hannan and Freeman (1977) suggest that effectiveness and efficiency are 
probably closely related for organizations that face resource constraints. 

Justification for the positive effects of increased centralization and for- 
malization on productivity and efficiency rests on research by Hage 
(1965), Price (1968), Mott (1972), Molnar and Rogers (1976), and Whetten 
(1978). Mott (1972), in particular, reports positive associations between 
clarity of rules, policies, and guidelines and the amount of productivity in 
the organizations he studied. Hage (1965), in his axiomatic theory of 
organizations, argues that greater formalization is associated with greater 
productivity and efficiency due to the fact that it minimizes decisional 
uncertainty. Molnar and Rogers (1976) report (for a sample of 110 public 
agencies in lowa) that those that are more formalized both receive and 
supply more resources (from and to other organizations in the com- 
munity) than do those that are less formalized. Whetten (1978). reports 
that a high degree of formalization is significantly associated with a higher 
level of output. 

In Whetten’s (1978) research on 67 manpower agencies, a centralized 
decision making structure is observed to be even more strongly associated 
with level of output (here, productivity) than is formalization (r=.41 vs. 
.31). Whetten concludes that ‘‘if an administrator centralizes the decision 
making process, output will increase....’? Reasons for this, similar to 
those for formalization, rest on the reduction of decisional leeway at the 
service delivery level. Similar conclusions are reported by Price (1968) and, 
to some extent, by Mott (1972). 

In a highly centralized organization, workers at the service delivery level 
are allowed minimal say-so in the decision making process of the organiza- 
tion: for example, in regard to the setting of policies and hiring of new 
employees. On the one hand, this frees the workers from concern with 
larger organizational issues and increases the time available for direct ser- 
vice delivery. Direct service workers in a centralized organization therefore 
have more time to deal directly with clients. Logically, productivity, or the 
number of clients served, should be enhanced. On the other hand, these 
same workers are likely to resent their lack of opportunity for decisional 
participation (Holland, 1973; Pondy, 1977). Whetten (1978) reports that 
although centralization facilitates productivity, it also produces a 
dissatisfied staff. To the extent that a “‘satisfied’’ staff is a necessary com- 
ponent of effective service delivery, it may be the case that the goals of 
productivity/efficiency are in conflict with those of service effectiveness. 
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This, in fact, is a very real possibility and, for this reason, will be discussed 
later. 

As shown in Figure 1, formalization is proposed to have a positive effect 
on the extent to which the authority and discretion of the line workers are 
centralized. The explicit specification of divisions of labor and operating 
procedures among line workers reduces the discretion and authority exer- 
cised in carrying out their job tasks. Workers in more formalized settings 
simply do not have as much decision making power over what they do or 
how they do it as do workers in less formalized settings. A higher degree of 
formalization, therefore, facilitates the concentration of power into the 
hands of those who specify procedures and divisions of labor, i.e., the 
decision makers in the hierarchical structure. 


Size and Age as Determinants of Structure 


Size—The organizational literature is fairly consistent in reporting a 
negative association of organizational size with centralization of authority 
(Pugh, Hickson, Hinings, & Turner, 1969; Blau, 1970). As shown in 
Figure 1, a negative relationship is hypothesized here as well. Size, typical- 
ly indicated by number of organizational members (usually employees), is 
conceptualized by Blau (1970) as inevitably leading to an increase in struc- 
tural differentiation (Blau & Schoenherr, 1971). As an organization be- 
comes more differentiated (e.g., into more divisions and departments), de- 
cision making authority necessarily becomes more dispersed. (For a con- 
trasting viewpoint, see Hall, 1963, and Hall, Johnson, & Haas, 1967.) As 
additional organizational units are created, authority migrates away from 
a single administrative chief to at least a number of lower level administra- 
tors in charge of the various subunits. The degree to which the authority 
of the line worker is affected by this process, however, is seldom ad- 
dressed. Although the organization as a whole may exhibit a less central- 
ized authority structure with an increase in number of employees, little is 
known regarding the effects of this process on the direct service worker's 
participation in organizational level decision making. 

It should be noted that extrapolation from previous results to the pres- 
ent study may be invalidated by the generally small size of the organiza- 
tions in the present sample. As shown in Table 1, one of the organizations 
has.as few as 14 employees. Fully two-thirds of them have 1,000 or fewer. 
Thus, previously reported results based on organizations of 25,000 or so 
employees such as those obtained by Pugh et al. (1969) may be inapplica- 
ble here. Pugh et al. (1969) report, in addition, that public organizations 
have considerably more centralized authority structures than do private 
ones, regardless of size. In the present sample, therefore, a rather weak as- 
sociation might be expected—of whichever direction— between size and 
centralization of authority. Finally, it is hoted that the observed effects of 
organizational size on organizational structure typically are reported to be 
curvilinear in form (Child, 1973; Mileti, Gillespie, & Haas, 1977). Given 
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TABLE 1 
- Characteristics of the Sample 


Standard 
Variable Mean Deviation Minimum Maximum 
Organization age (years) 45.76 37.34 2 -134 
Organization size (total workers) 303.17 653.12 14 , 3292 
Average worker tenure 4.48 . 2.79 l 12 
Centralization 47.72 10.04 28 69 
Formalization 41.70 6.70 28 ` 56 
Productivity (clients/week/worker) 27.60 17.46 5: 82 
Efficiency (clients/week/$10,000) 35.65 45.85 7 228 


the restricted range of sizes represented by the 30 human service organiza- 
tions in the present sample, it may be the case that an increase in size leads 
initially to an increase in centralization up to some point at which it turns 
downward and leads to a decrease. In light of this possibility, the initial 
analysis here includes size in both its log-transformed and raw form 
modes. l 2 

The relationship between size and formalization is reported consistently 
in the literature to be positive (Hall et al., 1967; Pugh et al., 1969; Kim- 
berly, 1976). A positive association is hypothesized here as well (see Figure 
1). Greater size leads to greater development and utilization of formalized 
rules, procedures, and guidelines. The reasons for this reflect the increased 
need for clarity, predictability, and planning prompted by the presence of 
large numbers of employees (Tracy & Azumi, 1976). 

It is important to note that formalization is the aspect of organizational 
structure generally associated in the public mind with ‘‘bureaucratic red 
tape." Popularly damned as a nuisance and a hindrance, it represents an 
aspect of bureaucratic organization that assures a minimum of fairness 
and consistency in the treatment of employees and clients alike. In this 
light, it is important to note recent findings by Anderson (1977). He 
reports a moderate degree of formalization to be associated with Aigher 
job satisfaction and fewer feelings of alienation among 200 direct service 
workers in 19 service organizations. 

The specification of rules and procedures may be viewed, therefore, as 
reducing certain kinds of work-relevant uncertainty and, in doing so, 
facilitating the conduct of a worker's job. To the extent that very small 
organizations lack such specifications and very large ones have too many 
of them, it can be expected that they will be both less productive and less 
efficient than will medium size organizations with a moderate degree of 
formalization. 

Age—Organizational age or *'time'' is a relatively neglected topic in the 
literature on human service organizations (Moos, 1974; Kimberly, 1976). 
Stinchcombe (1965) suggests that this is to be expected because age is 
largely an irrelevant concept for understanding organizations (also, Hall, 

1963). Others, however, have found age to be moderately associated with 
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aspects of structure (Pugh et al., 1969), admissions policies (Martin, 
1978), and programmatic emphasis on rehabilitation versus custody 
(Kimberly, 1975). Heydebrand (1973) reports that among hospitals both 
higher quality and greater stability are associated with increased organiza- 
tional age. Age of the organization is examined here as one aspect of 
organizational time that influences the organization’s structure. 

In a broader sense, Pfeffer (1977) suggests that the age and tenure 
distributions of organizational members be examined to determine the 
"time horizons" of an organization. Following his suggestion, staff 
tenure (or the average length of employment of direct-service staff) is 
analyzed as a second dimension of organizational time. Although ‘‘of- 
ficial’? organizational records are likely to antedate the tenure of any given 
. employee, the actual reference to ‘“‘precedents’’ or previous actions or 
events depends to some extent on employees who have memories or habits 
of their own. In organizations with a more highly tenured staff, one can 
expect greater reliance on tradition or precedent than would be the case if 
all the staff were relatively new. To the extent, then, that greater ‘‘age’’ in 
genera] means greater knowledge, greater experience, and more extensive 
behavioral and cognitive repertoires, organizational age may be said to be 
reflected by the tenure of the employees. 

As shown in Figure 1, the two dimensions of organizational time are 
hypothesized to influence formalization and centralization in opposite 
directions. Actual age of the organization, taken as evidence of the 
organization's previous success at adaptation, is expected to influence a 
decrease in both formalization and centralization (Pugh et al., 1969). With 
increased evidence of survival ability, older organizations may be expected 
to relax a bit. Confidence in the ability of the system to produce desired 
results is hypothesized, with the passage of time, to lead to a decentraliza- 
tion of the decision making process and to somewhat lesser emphasis on 
formalized rules and procedures. 

A higher average staff tenure, on the other hand, is expected to have the 
opposite effect. In the present case, where tenure data are taken from 
direct service workers, long term employment in a low-level organizational 
position is expected to encourage greater reliance on formalized rules and 
procedures and a more centralized authority structure. This process may 
be conceptualized as the institutionalization of ‘‘maintenance structures" 
in order to preserve a steady state (Katz & Kahn, 1966). Thompson (1967) 
states that ‘‘organizations abhor uncertainty," suggesting that people 
abhor uncertainty in organizational situations. Workers may contribute, 
therefore, to the institutionalization of maintenance structures over time 
by following the '*well-worn paths” described by March and Simon (1958) 
in solving organizational problems. Formalization and centralization 
reflect stability, lack of uncertainty, and lack of contingencies. As workers 
fall into their slots over the years, they feel comfortable with a steady state 
situation and thereby contribute to it, maintain it, and support it. 
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A related consideration is suggested by Kanter (1977). Direct service 
staff who remain ia front-line position for an extended period of time 
may be persons who lack attributes necessary for promotion or who have 
been repeatedly passed over for advancement or promotion (as a result, 
for example, of institutionalized sexism or racism that limits opportunity 
and discourages ambition). Kanter (1977) reports that workers who re- 
mained locked in to low level organizational positions tend, over time, to 
become rigid, to encourage turf development, and to oppose innovation 
and change. Such workers, therefore, are likely to contribute through 
their behavior to the creation and maintenance of a more formalized and 
centralized organizational structure. (It is possible that the causal ordering 
here is either the reverse of what is proposed here [i.e., with centralization 
and formalization influencing length of tenure] or else reciprocal in 
nature. In short, a highly centralized and formalized structure may result 
in a lack of organizational fluidity and thus chances for advancement by 
direct service workers. Weick [1977] and Pondy [1977] caution against 
‘too much stability” as a liability to the long term adaptability of the 
organization.) Whether or not this is an otherwise desirable occurrence, 
the model in Figure | suggests that it will contribute indirectly to a higher 
degree of organizational productivity and efficiency. 

At any rate, results of the present analysis will allow an assessment of 
the relative effects of the age of the organization per se versus the average 
tenure of the staff as predictors of structure (and ultimately productivity 
and efficiency) in human service organizations. (Because ‘‘older’’ 
organizations have greater potential for staff with longer tenure, it may be 
the case that consequences sometimes attributed to years of operation are, 
instead, consequences of staff seniority or tenure, or vice versa. While the 
two variables no doubt are highly collinear in some organizations, they are 
conceptually distinctive aspects of organizational time.) 


METHOD 


Each of the 30 organizations in a large, mid-western city selected from 
the 34 that agreed to participate in the study had at least one administra- 
tive level above the line workers who had direct contact with the clients. 
The selected organizations provided the following: corrections (2), services 
to the aged (1), children's services (7), drug abuse treatment (2), family 
counseling (6), welfare services (5), mental health services (3), services to 
the mentally retarded (1), and services to the physically handicapped (3). 
Each of the organizations attempted to improve the affective, cognitive or 


behavioral functioning of their clients and used a variety of intensive tech- 


nologies (Thompson, 1967) to produce those changes. The 408 workers 
participating in the study were well educated (89 percent college graduates 
and 52 percent with a master's degree or above), with the majority of the 
degrees held in the social sciences or ''helping"" professions (88 percent). 


The most frequently. occurring degree wasa masier of social work (35 per- 


cent). 
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All of the workers in each. organization whose BEES job responsibili- 
ty involved direct interaction with clients for the purpose of facilitating 
changes in these clients responded to the questionnaire, except that in two 
correctional institutions, a medical- psychiatric hospital, a state mental 
hospital, and a large community service organization, the questionnaires 
were administered only to workers in the social services departments. The 
questionnaires were completed anonymously during staff meetings and 
returned unsigned during the meeting. Organizational scores for formali- 
zation and centralization were derived by arithmetically averaging the 
worker responses within each organization. 

Centralization was measured with the participation in decision making 
scale developed by Hage and Aiken (1967) and the hierarchy of authority 
scale. developed by Hall (1961). Formalization was measured with the divi- 
sion of labor and procedural specifications scales developed by Hall 
(1961). For both dimensions of structure, items were combined within 
each pair of scales and scored so that possible values for centralization and 
formalization ranged from 0 to 100. Split-half reliabilities calculated for 
each scale were .88 for participation in decision making, .89 for hierarchy 
of authority, .75 for division of labor, and .79 for procedural specifica- 
tions. The total number of worker responses for establishing scale re- 
liabilities was 408. . | 

Average worker tenure was calculated by arithmetically averaging the 
number of years all present workers had been with the organization. 
Organizational age was simply the number of years the organization had 
been in existence. These are two measures of '*'time"' in an organization, 
with the former measure hypothesized to have greater significance for in- 
ternal organizational characteristics, such as structure, and the latter hav- 
ing greater significance perhaps for certain relationships with the environ- 
ment important to funding, legitimation, or marketing. 

Organization size was.measured both as the total number of workers in 
the organization and as a natural log transformation of the number of 
workers in the organization. The log transformation was conducted 
because of the expected curvilinear relationship between size and structure 
as reported by prior investigators (Child, 1973; Mileti et al., 1977). 

The measure of productivity consisted of the average number of dif- 
ferent clients served by each line worker per week. A measure of efficiency 
was calculated as the number of clients served per week per $10,000 annual 
budget (Goodman & Pennings, 1977; Price, 1968). Although it is em- 
phasized that these variables certainly are not indicators of the quality of 
service being delivered, the ‘‘accountability controversy" (Glisson, 1975) _ 
dictates a need for such data if only for purposes of description and 
discussion. The absence of productivity and efficiency data serves to in- 
crease unfounded speculation and misdirect inquiry into accountability. 


RESULTS 


Table ] presents the means, standard deviations, and ranges of the 
variables measured. The productivity and efficiency data are of particular 
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note because of the present dearth of such information in the literature. 
The frequency distributions of the average number of clients served per 
week per worker and of number of clients served per week per $10,000 
budget indicate considerable differences among organizations. The effects 
of type of service organization (residential vs. nonresidential, physio- 
logical vs. psychological, etc.) on productivity and efficiency were con- 


trolled for by standardizing the measures in week-units. Simply because of © 


the different rates of turnover, an organization providing residential care 
could service significantly fewer clients on a yearly basis than if it provided 
only outpatient care. On a weekly basis, however, the differences accord- 
ing to type of organization have an insignificant impact on productivity 
and efficiency. For example, one correctional institution had the highest 
productivity score (82 clients/week/worker), but the other correctional in- 
stitution scored below the mean (26 clients/week/worker). Also, one 


organization delivering welfare services had the third highest efficiency 


score (110 clients/week/$10,000), and another tied for the lowest (7 
clients/week/$10,000). An exception to the observation that type of 
organization had no effect on productivity is that the two least productive 
organizations (5 and 8 clients/week/worker) both treated drug abuse 
problems. However, the organizations also were similar in structure (with 
scores of 36 and 31 on centralization; 39 and 31 on formalization), which 
was significantly correlated with productivity across the total sample. 
Also, there was a greater discrepancy in the two organizations’ efficiency 


scores (20 and 11 clients/week/$10,000), with ordinal rankings of 16 and 


24 in the sample of 30. 
The discrepancies in any organization’ s productivity and efficiency 
rankings depend on the size of its budget per staff, which is determined, to 


some extent, by salaries. For example, a child guidance clinic was more 


productive thàn nine other organizations (21 clients/week/worker) but, 
because a number of psychiatrists were employed as line workers, it along 
with one other organization proved to be the least efficient of all the 
organizations (7 clients/week/$10,000). The richness of these productivity 


and efficiency data, in short, provide convincing evidence that this is an . 


area long overdue for close examination. 


As shown by the Pearson correlations in Table 2, neither organizational | 


size, age, nor average worker tenure is significantly related to either pro- 
ductivity or efficiency, although the two structural dimensions are 
positively correlated with both. Also, organization size-log and average 
worker tenure are positively correlated with both structural dimensions, 
but organization size and organization age are not correlated with either 
structural dimension. The very high correlation (.79) between formaliza- 
tion and centralization supports the hypothesized relationship between the 
formalization of divisions of labor and procedures and the centralization 
of authority and discretion at the line worker level. 

Figure 2 presents the results of a path analysis of the hypothesized 
model which decomposes the zero-order correlations into direct and 
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TABLE 2 
Pearson Correlation Matrix (N = 30) 
(1) (2) (2a) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


(1) Average worker tenure 


(2) Organization size-log  . .28 

(2a) Organization size e 405 .79* 

(3) Organization age wae” 19 15 

(4 Formalization .34* .33* .01 -,03 

(5) Centralization .49* .42* Al -.05 .79* 

(6) Productivity 15 19 -.08 . 07 2° .50* 

(7) Efficiency .01 2i -,10 -.07 .30* 41* .70* 
*p« 08 


FIGURE 2 
Path ME of Hypothesized Model with Productivity as an Outcome Variable 
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*Zero-order correlations . 
indirect effects. Centralization has a very large, positive, direct effect on 
productivity as predicted; formalization has an unpredicted smaller, 
negative, direct effect. Because of the high correlation between centraliza- 
tion and formalization, formalization is suppressing a portion of the 
variance in centralization uncorrelated with productivity. In removing the 
variance in centralization associated with formalization, centralization’s 
impact on productivity is increased. Formalization, as a result, negatively 
affects productivity after the variation explained by centralization has 
been accounted for. This indicates that limiting the authority and par- 
ticipation in decision making of line workers increases the number of 
clients they serve, if formalization is held constant, but that increasing for- 
mal divisions of labor and procedural specifications slightly decreases the 
number of clients served by each worker if centralization is held constant. 
However, formalization has the proposed positive, direct effect on cen- 
tralization and, therefore, a positive, indirect effect on productivity of .44. 
The total effect of formalization on productivity, then, is also positive as 
suggested by the zero-order correlation. As divisions of labor and pro- 
cedural specifications are formalized within an organization, the power 
and discretion of the line workers are decreased. They apparently become 
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less involved in administrative or management problem solving and are 
freed to devote their time to clients. Although this increases productivity, 
it is not an indicator of effectiveness. Formalization, in fact, may have a 
negative impact on effectiveness as suggested in an earlier analysis 
(Glisson, 1978). 

Of the three predictors of structure included in the model, average 
worker tenure had the greatest impact on both formalization and cen- 
tralization. This predicted, positive effect indicates that the longer an 
organization employs the same workers, the more rigid the structure 
becomes. Contrast this with the finding that the absolute age of an 
organization had a smaller but negative effect, as hypothesized, on struc- 


ture. It seems, then, that the length of time the same workers are with an - 


organization is a more meaningful indicator of organizational age, par- 
ticularly if internal organizational functioning is the focus. 


When log transformed, organizational size shows the proposed, positive : 


effect on formalization and, also, an unexpected positive, although small, 
effect on centralization. The log transformation was necessary because the 
relationships between size and both formalization and centralization were 
found to be curvilinear, with the impact of size leveling off at around 200 
workers and a slight downward trend beginning at around 400 workers for 
both variables. The fact that the majority of the sample had less than 400 
employees could therefore explain the discrepancy between the present 
findings and other studies reporting a negative relationship between size 
and centralization. This curvilinear relationship may be explained by the 
tendency of departments, divisions, or offices to become the units of 
reference for workers as organizations become larger. That is, the struc- 
tural variables measured here cease to be a function of total size as depart- 
ments, divisions, or offices begin to assume a degree of autonomy within 
larger organizations and become the units of reference for policy and plan- 
ning. 

It should also be emphasized that, although size-log and centralization 
enjoyed a significant zero-order correlation, the direct effect of size-log on 
centralization proved negligible after the variation in centralization ex- 
plained by formalization was accounted for. The high correlation between 
size-log and centralization, therefore, could be interpreted as an artifact of 
their shared high correlations with formalization. 

The adequacy of the path model was tested by predicting correlations 
that were not constrained to be reproduced automatically by the path 
model, using the basic theorem of path analysis, 7; = Epa where r equals 
the correlation coefficient, p equals the path coefficient, the subscripts / 
and j denote two variables in the model, and q ranges over all variables 
from which paths directly effect x, (Land, 1969). The initial subscript of 
the path coefficient indicates the dependent variable, and the second 
subscript indicates the independent variable in that particular direct causal 
relationship. The path model should enable the investigator to reproduce, 
closely, correlations that were not used in the derivation of the path coeffi- 
cients. The crucial correlations to be reproduced are between those 
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variables that have no predicted direct effect on each other, excluding cor- 
relations between two exogenous variables, which are assumed to be 
known. Table 3 shows the observed and predicted correlations for the 
hypothesized path model. The crucial correlations are Fies r4, and r,, and 
the predicted correlations deviate from the observed by .10, .03, and .10, © 
respectively. The model reproduces the correlation matrix fairly well, but 
there is no test of the degree of fit to determine if the model is the ‘‘right’’ 
model. The adequacy of the model in explaining variance was supported 
using the test reported by Kim and Kohout (1975), where L = -1.4974 with 
3 degrees of freedom, indicating that the variance explained by the 
restricted model did not differ significantly from that explained by the 
general model. The theoretical rationale underlying the model, however, is 
the true test of the model. That rationale combined with the ability to 
reproduce accurately the observed correlations and to explain variance 
provides support for the specified model. 


TABLE 3 
Observed and Predicted Correlations for 
Hypothesized. Model in Figure 1 


Observed Predicted’ Differen ce 
ip l d Iri — fil 

rigs ld fis .25 .10 

Pn, = .19 Pag = = 2l ,03 

Fi, = .07 Fy, -.03 10 


“Correlations constrained to be automatically reproduced by the model are 
not included. Those listed are the crucial correlations which determine the 
predictive ability of the model. 


The model in Figure 3 shows efficiency, rather than productivity, as the 
outcome variable. It differs from the previous model only in the path coef- 
ficients from formalization and centralization to efficiency. These were 


FIGURE 3 
Path Analysis of Hypothesized Model with Efficiency as an Outcome Variable 
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-.08 for the path from formalization and .47 for the path from centraliza- 
tion. This is the same pattern observed for productivity; céntralization ex- 
hibits a larger, positive effect, and formalization exhibits a smaller, 
‘negative effect on efficiency. The sizes of the effects of both structural 
dimensions on efficiency, however, are substantially smaller than on pro- 
ductivity, with formalization having almost no impact whatsoever. The 
differences between the predicted correlations based on the efficiency 
model and the observed correlations are the same as for the productivity 
model except that the predicted correlation for r, based on the efficiency 
model deviates from the observed by only .05, rather than by .10. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


As suggested by Whetten (1978), present results confirm the importance 
of centralization of authority in accounting for quantity of organizational 
output. A highly centralized human service organization is likely to be 
highly productive and, to a lesser degree, efficient as well. A heightened 
reliance on formalized rules and procedures apparently facilitates concen- 
tration of decision making power in the hands of a few. (Rather than be- 
ing alternative modes of organizational ‘‘control’’ as suggested by Pugh et 
al. [1969], formalization and centralization are apparently supportive of 
each other.) Further, it is this concentration of power.that facilitates pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. It is emphasized, however, that the direct effects 
of formalization on productivity and efficiency are negative in direction, 
indicating that greater emphasis on formal rules and procedures has the 
direct consequence of reducing each. As previously stated, this negative 
direct effect results from the ‘‘net’’ suppression of the variance in cen- 
tralization by formalization (Cohen & Cohen, 1975). To the extent that 
formalization enhances centralization, however, its overall impact on both 
output criteria is positive. 

The findings suggest the conclusion that average staff tenure is some- 
what more important than organizational age for understanding the 
origins of internal organizational structure. As hypothesized, older organ- 
izations are somewhat less formalized and centralized, whereas those with 
a more senior staff are somewhat more so. Because the two variables are 
positively associated with each other at the zero-order level (7 = .33), their 
directional divergence in relation to structure suggests that they may be in- 
dicative of different theoretical concepts. Perhaps age of the organization 
is a reflection of its relationship with the environment (i.e., in terms of 
previous adaptive success), whereas average staff tenure provides clues as 
to promotional or advancement opportunities for first-line staff inside the 
organization. | 

As anticipated, the effects of size on structure proved to be curvilinear 
and, in relation to formalization, positive as well. Although the positive 
association of size and centralization was unanticipated, it may be ac- 
counted for by the limited range of variation on size of the organizations 
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in the sample. As previously stated, the strong positive relationship be- 
tween size and centralization among organizations of less than 200 was not 
observed in larger organizations and, in fact, changed to a slightly 
negative trend in organizations of more than 400. If this is the case, two 
substantive conclusions are suggested. First, to the extent that most 
human service agencies fall within the size-range exemplified by the pres- 
ent sample (from 14 to 3,300 with two-thirds under 1,000 employees), 
larger size in human service organizations results in an increase (rather 
than decrease) of centralized decision making procedures. Second, to the 
extent that other types of organizations (e.g., factories and businesses) 
typically are larger than the organizations in the present samiple, results 
based on one type of sample may not be generalizable to other types. Pres- 
ent results underscore Kimberly’ s (1976) recent call for more careful 
studies of the consequences of size within intratypical versus intertypical 
samples of organizations. 

The rather high association of the productivity and efficiency variables 
(r= .70) in the present sample is noteworthy. It suggests that, in large part, 
those organizations that are high producers are also cost efficient in their 
production activities. Or, viewed in light of the **economies of scale’’ con- 
cept (Price, 1972), it may indicate simply that increased volume of output 
reduces the per-unit-cost of processing any given client or case. 

Whetten (1978) criticizes the ‘‘resource theory’’ of organizational effec- 
tiveness (Yuchtman & Seashore, 1967) for failing to acknowledge that 
organizations typically must demonstrate efficiency in the use of previous- 
ly received resources in order to secure additional ones. This illustrates the 
point that funding sources external to the human service organization are 
likely to pressure it to produce and to produce efficiently. In a production- 
and quantitatively-oriented society, organizations that can claim high pro- 
ductivity and cost-efficiency enjoy greater legitimacy in the public arena. 
As argued by Meyer and Rowan (1977), articulation of and compliance 
with the values expressed by the larger society assure an organization of 
goodwill, support, resources, and relative protection from external regula- 
tion (including evaluation) as well. 

. To the extent that. high productivity and efficiency require high cen- 
tralization of authority, however, an important dilemma prevails. As 
noted by many researchers, a high degree of centralization leads to staff 
dissatisfaction (Whetten, 1978), a lower quality of client service (Holland, 
1973; Hage, 1974), and a diminished level of individual worker and 
organization-level development (Pondy, 1977). Weick (1977) notes that 
high adaptation in the short run—as indicated, say, by high productivity 
and/or efficiency—may actually prevent high adaptability in the long run. 
Certainly to the extent that a centralized power structure stifles worker ex- 
perimentation, innovation, and openness.to change, the chances for 
discovery of new and better methods appear minimal. The exclusion of 
professional staff from the decision making process, a characteristic of 
highly centralized organizations, is known to result in staff members' 
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adoption of an apathetic orientation toward clients (Holland, 1973; 
Martin & Segal, 1977). One is hard-pressed, therefore, to make the case 
that a centralized authority structure contributes to a higher quality of ser- 
vices for clients. 

Conflicts between the goals of quantity and quality of services have 
been noted by Seashore (1965), Freidlander and Pickle (1968), Mohr 
(1973), and Whetten (1978). Whetten (1978) reports that staff members’ 
evaluation of their own organization’s effectiveness (in providing services 
to clients) is significantly and negatively associated with the organization’s 
productivity (or output) rate (r= -.42). Further, Whetten finds educa- 
tional level of the staff (indicative of the ‘‘degree of professionalism’’) to 
be negatively associated with output (r= -.25). This result is replicated by 
present findings (r= -.25 for education of staff and productivity and -.30 
for education and efficiency). Such correlations may merely reflect the 
oft-reported conflict between *'professionalism" and ‘‘bureaucracy”’ i 
human service settings (Anderson, 1977). Professional staff. may be 
oriented toward long term, in-depth ‘‘treatment,’’ whereas funding agen- 
cies and administrators favor a short term, quick turnaround approach. 
Even if this is the case, it appears to constitute a genuine dilemma for the 
human service administrator. 

Present results underscore the bind in which human service administra- 
tors find themselves. In regard to organizational well-being (e.g., survival, 
resource procurement, expansion, and growth), they are advised to em- 
phasize productivity and efficiency. In regard to staff and client satisfac- 
tion, they are pressured to stress quality and effectiveness. Conflicting 
demands from their organizations’ multiple constituencies force human 
service administrators into the political arena in the mere execution of 
their jobs (Walmsley & Zald, 1976). To the extent that resources continue 
to come from outside the organization, furthermore, administrators of 
service programs can be expected to be more responsive to pressures for 
productivity and efficiency than to those for quality: and effectiveness 
(Rogers & Molnar, 1976). Conclusions such as this emphasize the need for 
more refined research on the correlates of effectiveness as well as effi- 
ciency. The identification of practice principles that facilitate high quality 
services in addition to organizational well-being are long overdue. 
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The causes and consequences of two types of uncer- . 
tainty (environmental and behavioral) were investigated :. 
ina simulated job environment. Employees worked with 
a structuring or considerate leader, on a structured or 
unstructured task, and with or without a goal. The 
structuring leader and structured task produced greater — 
certainty than the considerate leader or the unstructured 
. task. Goal setting had no effect. The same independent 
variables and increased. certain ty resulted in Mener per- 

. formance. 


Some of the most important factors that have m suggested to in- 
fluence an individual’s job satisfaction and job performance are the 
uncertainties one has about the surrounding environment and the uncer- 
tainties about the consequences. of his behavior. Uncertainty about the. 
surrounding environment is described as unpleasant and detrimental to ef- 
fective decision making and performance. MacCrimmon and Taylor’s 
(1976) recent review discusses these issues and the ways in which people at- 
tempt to reduce this uncertainty. Behavioral uncertainty also seems to 
limit effectiveness. For example, a number of studies such as Mitchell, 
Smyser, and Weed (1975) have shown that people with an internal locus of 
control (people who: see the environment as responsive to their actions) 
have higher satisfaction and better performance than do those with an ex- 
ternal locus of control (people M see little relationship between their 
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actions and what happens to them). The purpose of the present research 
was to investigate more thoroughly the causes and consequences of these 
two types of uncertainty (i.e., environmental and behavioral). That is, to 
what. extent can. environmental and behavioral. uncertainty serve as a 
médiator between the environment and behavioral and ae. out- 
comes? | É 


BACKGROUND RESEARCH 


There are at least three major sets of variables that influence ee 
mance and satisfaction for which a reduction in uncertainty may serve as.a 
mediating psychological explanation. First, there are those variables that 
might be described as organizational policies. A study by House and Rizzo 
(1972) reported that organizational policies such as a mechanistic manage- 
ment strategy led to less role ambiguity. Included here also would be fac- 
tors such as goals, targets, and objectives. The research on goal setting 
(Locke, 1968) shows that a specific goal results in better performance than 
does a vague or ambiguous goal (Latham & Yukl, 1975; Steers & Porter, 
1974). Although no studies have explicitly: examined measures of uncer- 
tainty reduction as one of the mediating psychological explanations for 
these latter results, it seems that clear, specific goals should reduce uncer- 
tainty. 

A second set of. Variables important for satisfaction and performance i is 
the characteristics of the task. For example, a number of studies have 
shown that role ambiguity leads to dissatisfaction and lower performance 
(Brief & Aldag, 1976; Szilagyi, Sims, & Keller, 1976; Miles, 1976). Other 
theories, such as Fiedler' s Contingency Model, define low task structure as 
less favorable and less certain for a leader than high task structure . 
(Fiedler, 1967). Thus, there is some suggestion in the literature that low 
task structure may cause ambiguity and uncertainty and that these factors 
may limit job satisfaction and performance. 

Finally, there are some interpersonal factors that a E satisfaction 
and performance. Probably the most important of these is the behavior of 
the leader. Given the major dichotomy of a task oriented style or-an inter- 
personally oriented style, it would seem that task orientation affects uncer- 
tainty variables more than does an interpersonal style. A study by House 
(1971), for example, reported a correlation of ~.41 (p< .05) between ini- 
tiating structure and role ambiguity (no data were provided for considera- 
tion). It also is fairly clear that the task oriented style positively influences 
performance. Korman’s review (1966) reports that of 26 studies reviewed, 
20 showed a positive relationship between structuring behavior on the part 
of the leader and the subordinates’ performance. Stogdill’s handbook 
(1974) reports the sàme relationship for 13 out of 18 studies. A more re- 
cent review (Schriesheim & Kerr, 1977), shows less consistency with these 
findings, but the conclusion that rucnog behavior impacts perfor- 
mance is still viable. 

Much of the reviewed literature that looked relevant to the present topic 
used measures of role ambiguity. These data caused some problems in the 
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current study for a variety of reasons. First, role ambiguity may be only 
slightly related to uncertainty, as defined here. For example, Schuler, 
Aldag, and Brief (1977) report significant correlations of -.14 to -.49 be- 
‘tween role ambiguity and expectancies in five separate samples. Because 
the study reported here used an expectancy type measure as one estimate 
of uncertainty, these data suggest that previous support for the hypotheses 
is only indirect: these constructs show at best 25 percent common 
variance. | 

The research on. role ambiguity highlights another problem. Although 
some of the studies look at direct causes or consequences of ambiguity 
(House & Rizzo, 1972; House, 1971; Schuler et al., 1977; Miles, 1976), 
most of the research uses role ambiguity as part of a moderator analysis of 
leader or task variables related to outcome variables like performance or 
satisfaction (Szilagyi et al., 1976; House, 1971; House & Dessler, 1974). 
Korman has defined this moderator relationship as ‘‘an independent 
variable whose dependent variable happens to be the correlation between 
two other variables (e.g., some leader characteristic behavior and some 
criterion measure)" (1974, p. 193). The study reported here is not con- 
cerned with this type of relationship. It looks at uncertainty as a media- 
tor—an intermediate step—between the independent variables and the de- 
pendent variables. It does not explore the moderator or contingency type 
relationships that are prevalent in the literature. 

In reviewing the above research on all of the factors that affect satisfac- | 
tion and performance and for which uncertainty might serve as a * 
mediating explanation, a number of research omissions were noted. First, | 
few studies attempted to ascertain the additive or interactive effects of 
combinations of these variables. For example, none determined whether 
goal setting combined with a task oriented style is more effective than goal 
setting combined with a considerate style. A second problem is that most | 
of the studies reviewed are correlational in nature. Very few studies, for | 
example, manipulate leadership style or the structure of the task. This 
methodology limits the ability to make causal inferences about these rela- 
tionships. A third issue is that very few studies have actually looked at the 
uncertainty variables as mediators. What is needed is research that shows 
the causes of uncértainty and its consequences. 


FIGURE 1 | 
A Model of the Causes and Consequences of Psychological Uncertainty 


link #2 link 43 | 
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With these omissions in mind, a model was developed to describe the 
relationships that might exist, and an organizational simulation was 
designed to test the model. Figure 1 shows the model. 

It is suggested in Figure 1 that all three of the input factors will influence 
satisfaction and performance (link #1). That is, specific goals (when com- 
pared to no goals), a structured task (when compared to an unstructured 
task), and a structuring leadership style (when compared to a style with 
little structure) increase performance primarily and satisfaction secondari- 
ly. Moreover, it is hypothesized that these three input factors influence the 
psychological mediators. (link #2). Goals should have a major effect on en- 
vironmental uncertainty, and the leader’s behavior should have its main 
effect on behavioral uncertainty. Task structure should influence both 
variables. Finally, we would expect the uncertainty variables to influence 
the performance and satisfaction criteria (link #3). A high level of uncer- 
tainty should result in low satisfaction and performance. | 

The research thus is an attempt to learn three things. First, do the inde- 
pendent variables have distinct and causal impacts on uncertainty? Sec- 
ond, do the independent variables have distinct and causal impacts on the 
criteria? And, third, can uncertainty serve as a mediator for the indepen- 
dent variable-criteria relationships? 


METHOD 
Subjects | i 


The employees were solicited through newspaper advertisements offer- 
ing part-time employment. This procedure was used so that the research 
situation would be similar in most respects to a real part-time job hiring 
situation. The work involved looking at blueprints of houses and making 
calculations and measurement conversions for raw material estimates. A 
preliminary screening test was administered in order to eliminate the ex- 
tremely high and low ability candidates. The ability measure also was used : 
in the data analysis as a covariate in order to adjust within-cell and 
between-cell variance in performance due to ability differences. In addi- 
tion, only those candidates who were between the ages of 18 and 25 were 
hired. Most had had one to two years of college. From that pool, 64 sub- 
jects were randomly selected and then randomly assigned to the 8 ex- 
perimental conditions. There were two levels of task structure (am- 
biguous, structured), two levels of leader style (high IS-Iow CONS and low 
IS-high CONS), and two levels of goal setting (no goal, specific goal), 
resulting ina 2x2 x2 factorial design. 


Procedure 


After the employees were screened, hired, and assigned to their respec- 
tive treatment conditions, their supervisor (a confederate) made a 
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telephone contact and arranged the employees’ work schedule. The work 
setting consisted of tables, chairs, and partitions with no more than two 
employees working at any one given time. Although the two employees 
were assigned to the same combination of treatment conditions, they 
worked independently of each other with a partition between them. This 
allowed the employees to observe and perceive the leader's style and in- 
teraction with other subordinates as well as to experience the impact of 
that style personally. Each work session was divided into two parts, the 
first being a learning period (LP) in which the subjects were able to 
become familiar with the task and master the operations and calculations. 
Pilot testing of the task indicated that the average worker required 21⁄2 
hours to become acquainted with the materials and procedures, after 
which performance was less dependent upon the learning of the task. The 
second phase of the work condition, hereafter called the goal period (GP), 
introduced the goal-setting treatment. Here half the subjects were given 
the general instruction of ‘‘do your best," and the other half were 
assigned specific and moderately difficult goals. 

At the completion of the second work session, the employees were given 
a questionnaire as part of the work assignment. The questionnaire asked 
them to respond to conditions about the work, the organization, their 
supervisor, etc. Included were manipulation checks for leader style and 
task structure, measures of satisfaction, and perceptions of uncertainty 
and expectancy. They were paid $2.50 per hour for their work. Debrief- 
ings occurred after all 64 employees had completed their work assign- 
ments. None of the subjects indicated any suspicion that the project was a 
research study rather than a part-time job. 


Description of Tasks 


The task was designed specifically for this study and consisted of a set of 
five simple blueprint drawings (see Figure 2 for a sample). Each of the five 
drawings had three alternative floor plans, as well as a side view and an 
end view. The work assignment for the drawings had three basic com- 
ponents: (a) to draw one of the floor plans on to the ‘‘top view” to scale, 
(b) to calculate the floor space, wall space, and total for each room and 
house, and (c) to convert those to full scale (square feet) values and then 
to foreign measurement units. Each drawing had a work sheet attached. 
Figure 3 illustrates the work sheet for the ambiguous task. 

The description given-was that ‘‘the blueprints are simple designs for the 
construction of low-cost housing for underdeveloped countries. We are at- 
tempting to determine if advisors in those countries who have no training 
or skill in this area will be able to read, understand, and help people utilize 
the given information. Your work on these blueprints and your responses 
to questions afterwards will enable us to make better decisions about how 
to design blueprints and present information in these underdeveloped 
countries."' 


T 
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FIGURE 2 
An Example of a Blueprint 


PLAN 1 
Back 


Side Side 
l 2 





Front 


TOP VIEW 
SCALE 1/8°=1'-0” 





FLOOR PLANS 
SCALE 1/4 OF TOP VIEW SCALE | 


era ee 


FRONT VIEW . SIDE VIEW 
SCALE 1/16”= 17-0" SCALE 1/16^—1'-0^ 


Asan additional source of help, the employees were given an informa- 
tion sheet that contained conversions from (a) fractions to decimals, 
(b) scale measures to square feet, and (c) inches and feet to foreign meas- 
urement units. 
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| FIGURE 3 
Work Sheet for the Ambiguous Task 
WORK SHEET 
Country— Plan 1 
I. Floor space; | Verification Range 
B, B, 18.0- 30.0 
B; B; 25.0- 60.0 ` 
Ke ot o e es K ` 15.0- 40.0 
L L 30.0- 70.0 
Total uiu ee Total 80.0-200.0 
II. Interior Wall Space 
“By ee ee See B, 30.0- 90.0 
B, . B, 50.0-140.0 
K K 40.0-110.0 
L L 60.0-150.0 
Total |. > ooo Total _200.0-500.0 
HI Exterior Wall Area 
Sides (Total) —— . . |. Sides (Total) , 100.0-250.0  — 
Triangle area —n —  — — ... Trianglearea __15.0- 35.0 — 
Total exterior Total exterior 
wall area . —. .. wall area _115.0-280.0 1n 


Independent Variable Manipulations 


Task Structure— The same set of plans was used in both the structured 
and ambiguous conditions, with the differences in structure being accom- 
plished by providing (or not providing) specific cues that corresponded 
with previously-established criteria for the structure dimension (Shaw, 
1963). The specific cues were: (a) feedback, (b) multiplicity of solutions, 
(c) solution verifiability, and (d) direction clarity. Feedback was built into 
the work sheets (see Figure 3) and varied between the two tasks as to how 
frequently it occurred in the work process. The structured task condition 
had feedback at each step in the performance of the task, whereas the am- 
biguous condition received it only at the completion of major blocks in the 
task process (i.e., after the completion of five or six task computations). 
Solution verifiability for the structured task was provided at frequent in- 
tervals and within narrow and specific parameters. For the ambiguous 
tasks, verifiability was within very broad and general parameters. Direc- 
tion and product clarity for the structured task was cued by defining 
specifically what should be done first, second, etc., and by giving a 
definite description of what the finished product would look like. 

In the structured task condition employees also were told which house 
plan to start on, which floor plan to use, and which foreign measurement 
to convert to. A step-by-step set of instructions accompanied each draw- 
ing, and the work sheet allowed for a filling in of the blanks throughout 
the task. The ambiguous task allowed for many options and let the 
employees choose where to.start, how to proceed, etc. 
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Some summary comments about the task are needed. A major purpose 
of this study was to provide tasks that differed with respect to- structure 
but were constant on all other dimensions and had performance scores 
that were comparable for purposes of analysis. A check for homogeneity 
of variance for performance scores on each task was conducted, and this 
test supported the performance score comparability intention. Thus, it can 
be said with fair confidence that the task varied in structure but ‘not 
substance or content. This point is important when one considers that 
most studies looking at different task structures are also looking at dif- 
ferent tasks, and the results are, therefore, uninterpretable due to this con- 
found. 

The task needed was not only one that met the above criterion but also 
one that made sense as part-time employment and was similar to some ex- 
tent to other real world tasks. The basic operations involved are 
mathematical in nature and similar to many computing, coding, account- 
ing, or clerical tasks found in today’s organizations. As mentioned earlier, 
none of the employees indicated that they saw the work as anything other 
than part-time employment, and many of them indicated an eagerness to 
be employed again if any other similar work was needed. 

Leadership Style—The leadership style was manipulated by training 
three different leaders to each role-play two different leadership styles: 
(a) high on consideration, low on initiation of structure, hereafter called 
the considerate leader (CONS) and (b) low on consideration, high on 
structure, hereafter described as the structuring leader (IS). These two 
styles were chosen for two reasons. First, they are the most frequently 
cited dimensions in the leadership literature. The results should, therefore, 
be relevant for a large portion of the leadership literature. A second reason 
for choosing these styles requires more discussion. Much of the leadership 
research using these dimensions shows that these two dimensions fre- 
quently are correlated and that the high consideration, high structuring 
leader often is most effective (Schriesheim & Kerr, 1977). The problem 
presented by this research is that when one dimension (either structuring 
or consideration) is correlated with some mediator (e.g., uncertainty) or 
criterion (e.g., performance), the interpretation of the correlation is con- 
founded by the fact that the two leader behavior dimensions are cor- 
related. By establishing leadership conditions in which the leader is clearly 
high on one dimension and low on the other, it is possible to assess cleanly 
the independent effects of these two leadership behavior dimensions. 

In order to maintain independence between the structure inherent in the 
task itself and the structure imposed by the leader on the task, it was 
necessary that the leader’s behavior generate a climate or atmosphere of 
structure rather than create any actual changes in the task itself. For exam- 
ple, the condition consisting of specific assigned goals, a structured task, 
and initiation of structure leadership differed from the condition with 
specific goals, a structured task, and the considerate leader only on the 
leader dimension. In this way, confounding of the independent variables 
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was minimized. For this reason, the IS and CONS behavior on the part of 
the leader was limited to where to sit, when to start, a push for produc- 
tion, etc. For example, the instructions for the structuring leader told him 
to (a) ‘‘check up continually to make sure the others are working as hard 
as possible," (b) ‘‘assign members where to sit," (c) ‘‘push them to 
greater effort,” (d) ‘let them know you expect them to do better than any 
other group,” and (e) ‘‘let them know you have worked out the pro- 
cedures in the best possible way.” The considerate leader, on the other 
hand, was told to (a) ‘‘manifest a high interest in each person,” (b) “show 
concern for their comfort and well-being,” (c) *'strive for harmony and 
good relations," (d) ‘‘show a high level of respect," and (e) ‘“‘be con- 
siderate of their feelings." The leaders were given a sample dialog that 
gave specific examples of appropriate behavior and had the opportunity to 
practice their styles in pilot sessions. Each of the three trained leaders 
served in the same number of IS and CONS conditions. 

Goal Setting—Pretesting with the task. established that nearly all 
employees could learn the procedure, computations, etc., during a learn- 
ing period of 21⁄2 hours. In addition, about 35 percent could complete the 
same number of drawings and computations in the goal period as they had 
in the learning period plus 1'^ additional drawings (and the related com- 
putations). Therefore, the goal manipulation was accomplished by assign- 
ing the goal condition subjects a number of drawings and related com- 
putations equal to the first phase (LP) performance plus an additional 1% 
drawings, all to be completed in the goal period (GP). 

In the no-goal condition, subjects were told to ‘‘do your best’’ on the 
task. This goal was presented without mention of a specific degree of ac- 
complishment. Order effects were controlled by assigning the structured 
condition the same sequence of drawings selected by a matched person in 
the ambiguous task condition. 


Measures: Methodological Checks 


Ability—This variable was measured by the Wonderlic Personnel Test 
(Form V). The test was.used both as a screening technique and as a 
covariate in the analysis of covariance procedure. The Wonderlic was used 
for a variety of reasons. First, it includes items requiring mathematical 
computations, analysis of geometric figures, and spatial relations. All of 
these seemed relevant for the task. Second, the test is widely used in in- 
dustry as a general screening device for employment (Anastasi, 1968). 
And, finally, the variance in the overall score has been clearly shown to be 
partially related to deduction and numerical fluency (Guion, 1965). Test- 
retest reliabilities with different forms of the Wonderlic have yielded cor- 
relations ranging from .82 to .99 and split-half correlations of .88 to .94. 
With education level as the criterion, validity coefficients ranging from .95 
to .99 are reported (Wonderlic, 1970). The employees were told that tak- 
ing this test was part of their job application. 
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Manipulation Checks—The task structure-ambiguity conditions were 
compared by looking at the subjects’ perceptions of task structure using 
nine items with an 8-point scale. Examples are, ‘‘How clear and under- 
standable were the instructions; to what extent were you able to tell im- 
mediately what to do first, second, etc.; to what degree are there several 
possible solutions to the task?’’ The rest of the items are available in Weed 
(1978). 

The measure of leadership style was a modified form of the LBDQ XII. 
This modification was based on some previous analyses (Brown, 1967; 
Weed, Mitchell, & Moffitt, 1975). Five-point Likert- -type scales were used 
Examples from the IS dimension are: 

He needles members for greater effort. 

He pushes for increased production. 

He asks that group members follow standard rules and regulations, etc. 
Examples of those items from the CONS dimension are: 

He allows members complete freedom in their work. 

He permits the members to use their own judgment in solving problems. 

He is reluctant to allow the members any freedom of action (negatively 

scored), etc. 

There were seven consideration items (alpha = .80) and eight initiating 
structure items (alpha = .92). 


Performance Measures 


Performance was scored on the basis of (a) completion, (b) accuracy, 
and (c) error. The completion measure was simply a tally of all completed 
numerical responses, with those responses being weighted by the difficulty 
(number of operations or calculations required) of arriving at the answer. 
This weighting procedure was based on the number of operations and 
calculations required to obtain an answer on the work sheet, and it 
disallowed any advantage to those employees who would skip over the 
more laborious and time-consuming portions in order to complete the less 
difficult portions. For example, an answer that was arrived at by convert- 
ing from inches to feet for two measures (the length and width of a room) 
and then multiplying length times width was worth one point. However, 
one that required obtaining the area of a triangle (the roof slopes and ceil- 
ing joists on an end wall [see Figure 1]), converting that area to square feet 
and then converting it again into square meters and adding that area to the 
other exterior wall area obtained in a similar way was worth three points. 
The item completion values were estimated by taking the number of 
calculations (three versus nine). 

Completion, however, is a function of two things: the number of com- 
putations completed correctly (accuracy) as well as the number completed 
incorrectly (error), analogous to a quality and quantity distinction. Com- 
pletion by itself masks certain information that would be available if one 
were to look at, in addition to completion, both accuracy and error 
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separately. For example (see Figure 4), three employees might score 100, 
60, and 60 (completion), with individuals one and two getting different ac- 
curacy proportions. Employees two and three have the same completion 
scores but different accuracy and error proportions. This distinction 
becomes important when the independent variable contributions to per- 
formance are examined, as will be noted later. 


FIGURE 4 . 
Partitioning of Performance Completion into Accuracy and Error Components 


Subject | Subject 2 Subject 3 





Error 50 


100 





Error 50 





Completion 00 
Accuracy 5Q —————— S0 10 
Error SD) qa AU 50 
Error Rate .S0 .17 .83 


Completion then was determined by simply summing all the completed 
operations on the work sheets weighted by their difficulty. Accuracy was 
determined by first examining the distribution of all possible answers for 
each completed item, and then assigning some percentage of the possible 
points available for that item (its difficulty weight) for each item, depend- 
ing upon how close the employee's answer was to the true score. For ex- 
ample, a 3-point item may have had a ''true" score of 196.5 square 
meters. For the 35 employees attempting and completing that item, a 
range of scores was obtained with 181.5 on the low end and 233.8 on the 
high end. The distribution of employees' scores about the true score was 
normal, and a percentage of the possible three points was assigned accord- 
ing to the distance of the individual's obtained score from the true score. 
Those who were within +.25 standard deviations received 100 percent 
(three points) for accuracy on that item. Those who were within +.50 
standard deviations received 75 percent of three, or 2.25 points. Those 
within +.75 standard deviations received 50 percent, or 1.50 points for 
that item. Those with standard deviations of greater than +.75 received 0 
points for accuracy on that item. The same standard deviation cutoff 
points were used for each item. These scores then were summed for a total 
accuracy score. The remainder of the completion score that had not been 
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accounted for in the accuracy portion for an item was labeled error score. 
These errors were summed across items for a total error score. 

The partitioning of completion into the two components results in two 
independent components of completion. An independent variable, there- 
fore, could contribute to the variance in goal period accuracy (GPA), goal 
period error (GPE), or both. 

Performance was measured for two phases of the experiment. The first 
phase was labeled the learning period (LP), and the second phase was 
termed the goal period (GP). The learning period was designed to allow 
subjects an adequate amount of time to learn the task. It was anticipated 
(and confirmed in a pilot test) that the learning curve for the majority of 
subjects would have peaked in a 2^ hour time period. The goal period 
began, therefore, after 2⁄2 hours. 


Satisfaction Measures 


The Job Descriptive Index (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 1969) was used as 
a measure of satisfaction, with only those subscales relating to the job and 
to the supervisor being utilized. Corrected split-half internal consistency 
coefficients are reported to exceed .80 for each of the scales. 


Perceptual Measures: Environmental Uncertainty 


This variable was measured on two dimensions: information and pre- 
dictability. The first dimension was measured with three items, each on a 
9-point scale. The item content was related to organizational goals, the 
supervisor, and the task. For example, the item related to the supervisor 
read: 

“To what extent is thé information provided by your supervisor ade- 
quate for the successful accomplishment of your work?" 

Notatal-.—5 5-6. 0. a x 3 ___:To a very great extent. 

12 3456789 
The task and goal items were similarly constructed. The three predictabil- 
ity questions were asked the same way, and a six-scale composite was 
formed. The option of using all six items without the information- 
predictability portion was chosen, inasmuch as the factor analysis of those 
six items produced only one factor, and the coefficient alpha was .83 for 
the six-item composite. A sum of the six scores was used to reflect EU. 


Perceptual Measures: Behavioral Uncertainty 


Expectancy is defined in the literature as a behavior-outcome probabil- 
ity. The higher the probability the more certain an individual is that a par- 
ticular behavior will result in a particular outcome. In the present study, 
11 behaviors and 3 outcomes were used. The behaviors were (1) just get- 
ting started, (2) knowing what to do first, (3) getting along with the boss, 
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(4) getting along with my work group, (5) organizing my work, (6) seeking 
help, (7) putting. in extra time, (8) utilizing outside resources, (9) planning 
my work, (10) just keeping at it, and (11) working hard. The outcomes 
were (1) a good performance rating, (2) acceptance by fellow workers, 
and (3) a sense of accomplishment. 

The acceptance by co-workers outcome was included (even though there 
was little interaction) because of the recent emphasis on social cues as 
determinants of satisfaction and performance (White, Mitchell, & Bell, 
1977; Salancik & Pfeffer, 1978). The subject was asked to indicate the 
probability for each of the 33 behavior-outcome relationships on a 
100-point calibrated scale. A sum of the eleven probability estimates for 
each outcome was used to reflect the subject's expectancy that outcomes 
follow behavior. 


Data Analysis 


.The combination of three independent variables resulted in a three- 
factor design, 2x2x2, with the first factor representing the two task 
types, the second factor representing the two leadership styles, and the two 
goal-setting conditions representing the third factor. The data first were 
examined for homogeneity of variance between tasks, and there was non- 
. Significant divergence in these variances. This eliminated the need for any 
transformation procedures. Analysis of variance was used to test for the 
effects of the independent variables on the dependent variables (link #1 in 
Figure 1). Examination of the mediator variables included a two-stage 
process in which the mediators were treated as dependent variables in the 
2x2x2 model just mentioned and then as predictors of performance and 
satisfaction using correlational procedures. 


RESULTS 
Manipulation Checks 


Leader Behavior—The two leadership dimensions exhibited by the con- 
federates were tested against the perceptions of the subordinates with 
whom the leaders worked by using the modified version of Stogdill's 
LBDQ XII (1963), described in the methodology section. 

The composite scale for each of these dimensions was used as the depen- 
dent variable ina 2x 2x2 design with an analysis of variance procedure. 
Because the leadership dimensions were being treated as independent con- 
structs, two separate analyses were conducted, one for each dimension. A 
successful manipulation would be evidenced by a main effect for leaders 
on both of the measured dimensions. 

For the IS dimension, there was a main effect for leadership style 
(F = 53.66, p «.001) but not for goal setting or task structure. The 
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employees in the structured leadership style condition saw their leader as 
significantly more structuring than did those in the considerate condition 
(X = 31.7 and 17.7, respectively). For the CONS dimension, there was a 
main effect for leadership style (F= 32.83, p< .01) but not for goal setting 
or task structure. The employees in the structured leadership style condi- 
tion saw their leader as significantly less considerate than did those in the 
considerate condition (X —8.8 and 14.9, respectively). These results sug- 
gest that the manipulation of leadership style was effective. 

Task Structure—The task structure manipulation was checked against 
subordinate perceptions by using the scale items discussed in the 
methodology section. Nine items were used in the composite scale, and the 
results of the analysis of variance supported the manipulation. There was 
a significant main effect for the task factor (F= 17.75, p< .001). The dif- 
ferences in means were in the expected direction and give confirmation to 
the anticipated effect (X m — 26.8, X,, = 36.6). 

There was a significant effect of leadership style on the perceptions of 
task structure items as well (F— 5.80, p<.05). Although this result is 
substantially weaker than the task structure manipulation, it does suggest 
that the structuring leader's behavior had some effect on the perceptions 
of task structure and that these two variables (leadership style and task 
structure) may not be entirely independent. 

Questions about the specificity of goal setting would make little sense to 
the no-goals group. Thus no questions were asked about this factor. 


Link £1: Performance 


The primary focus of analysis will be for the goal period (GP) perfor- 
mance measures, inasmuch as this condition includes all of the indepen- 
dent variables. The learning period did not include the goal-setting 
manipulation. It should be mentioned, however, that the covariate ad- 
justments for ability (the Wonderlic score) resulted in no main effects for 
any of the performance measures. No further discussion of the ability 
measure is needed, therefore, except to point out again that it served. its 
purpose. No one had to be dropped from the study because they could not 
perform the task, and the variance of the performance scores was relative- 
ly homogeneous, as mentioned earlier. 

For the total completion measure, there was a significant main reteni for 
task structure (F= 10.96, p«.002) and leadership style (F= 14.44, 
p<.001). People completed more items on the ambiguous task than on the 
structured task (Xam = 26.19, X = 17.43), and they completed more items 
with the IS leader than with the CONS leader (X,, = 25.61, X cons = 18.05). 
In addition, the three-way interaction was significant (F=5.11, p< .028) 
but uninterpretable. 

The source of the performance completion (GP-C) variance can be ex- 
amined further by looking at performance when it is partitioned into ac- 
curacy (GP-A) and errors (GP-E). The analysis of variance indicated that 
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the accuracy portion of completion was the primary source of variance for 
leader effects (F= 14.36, p « .001), whereas the error portion of comple- 
tion was the primary source of variance for task differences (F= 34.76, 
p «..001). In other words, the IS leader produced higher accuracy than did 
the CONS leader (X,,—15.97, Xcons = 9.65), but a structured task had 
fewer errors than did the ambiguous task (X, —3.79, Xam = 13.94). These 
were the only main effects or two-way interactions that were significant. 

One surprising result was the lack of a goal-setting effect. One possible 
explanation for this lack of a main effect was that scores between the goal 
and no-goal groups might not have been equivalent in the learning period, 
as is assumed with random assignment. Examination of the column means 
in Table 1 between these two groups confirms that suspicion. The no-goal 
group started out with significantly higher performance than did the goal 
group. 


TABLE 1 
Column Means of Performance for Goal Conditions 
Learning Period Goal Period 
Goals No-Goals Goals No-Goals 
Group Group Group. Group 
Completion 9.34 13.19 {= 2.40** 20.95 22.90 n.s. 
Accuracy 5.19 7.16 t=1.58* 12.9)  . 12.9] n.s. 
Error 4.15 6.03 t=1.47* 8.02 9.99 n.s. 
aThe score is performance units per hour within the designated period. | 
* 
p « .05 
**p«. .01 


Because the gains made from the learning period. to the goal periods 
seemed greater for the assigned goal condition than for the no-goal condi- 
tion, one could examine the significance of that increase by treating the 
learning period and goal period as repeated measures and doing a repeated 
measures analysis of covariance. If the goal setting treatment were to pro- 
duce an effect, one would expect it to show up as a period x goal interac- 
tion effect. This Px G effect was not significant. There was, however, a 
significant period effect (F=72.98, p «.001) suggesting that both the 
specific and general goal conditions increased significantly rather than the | 
specific goal condition showing a significantly greater increase than thë i in- 
crease obtained in the general goal condition. 

An alternative check for a goal effect was to treat the no-goal group aiid 
the goal group as separate. A ‘‘t’’ test was made for their performance 
scores during the LP and GP for each goal condition, anticipating a non- 
significant ‘‘t’’ value for the general goal group and a significant ‘‘t’” for 
the specific goal group. In this analysis, all six comparisons (three perfor- 
 mance measures for each of the two goal-setting conditions) were signifi- 
cant. That is, both groups showed significant increases. And, although the 
. gains were greater for the specific goal group, they apparently were not 
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significantly greater than those for the general goal conditions, as noted by 


the lack of effects for the PXG interaction in the repeated measures 
analysis. 


Link #1: Satisfaction 


The JDI measure of satisfaction produced no between-cell differences 
that were significant, nor was satisfaction related to performance to a 
significant degree. The development and validation of the JDI has oc- 
curred primarily in ongoing work settings and may not have been sensitive 
enough for the short term job experienced by the employees in this re- 
search. 

In summary, the results for link #1 show that structuring leaders pro- 
duce higher accuracy than do considerate leaders, and a structured task 
results in fewer errors than an ambiguous task. There was no effect for 
goal setting, and there were no significant relationships between the in- 
dependent variables and job satisfaction or satisfaction with supervision. 


Link #2: Perceptions of Subordinates 


Environmental Uncertainty—Although environmental uncertainty 
(EU) is treated in this study as a potentially important mediator variable, 
it will be treated here first as a dependent variable in the analysis to clarify 
understanding of the impact of task structure, leadership style, and goals 
on EU. 

With EU as a dependent variable in a 2x2Xx2 analysis of variance, 
there was a main effect for task structure (F= 12.30, p x .008) and a two- 
way leader x goal interaction effect (F- 8.75, p.019). The main effect 
demonstrates that structured tasks produce higher certainty than do 
unstructured tasks (X,,— 23.44, X,,,— 19.15), as one would expect. (A 
higher score on EU means more certainty.) The graph in Figure 5 il- 
lustrates the interaction effect. 

The interaction pattern in Figure 5 is consistent for both the structured 
and unstructured task. Regardless of the task, CONS leaders obtain in- 
creases in certainty under goal conditions, and IS leaders produce 
decreases in certainty under goal conditions. The best explanation of this 
finding is that perhaps too many or too few sources of structure may con- 


fuse the subordinate. Thus, structuring leaders with goals and considerate 


leaders without goals result in high uncertainty, and structuring leaders 
without goals and considerate leaders with goals result in relatively high 
certainty. | 

Behavioral Uncertainty—This construct was measured by summing 11 
behavior-outcome expectancy scores for each of three outcomes. A 
2x2x2 analysis of variance was conducted for each of these composites. 
For outcome A (good performance rating), there was a marginally signifi- 
cant effect for leadership style (F= 3.48, p .069). For outcome B (peer 


acceptance), there was a main effect for leadership style (F— 9.57, p « .01) 
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FIGURE 5 
Leader by Goal Interaction Effects for Environmental 
Uncertainty in Each Task Condition 
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aHigher scores mean more certainty (EU). 


and a two-way Tx G interaction effect (F= 4.82, p x .05). For outcome C 
(sense of accomplishment), there was a near significant effect for task 
structure (F= 4.96, p x .059), a significant leadership style effect (F= 5.19, 
p £ .03), and a two-way (T x L) interaction effect (F= 4.04, p x .05). 

All three sets of behavioral uncertainty measures were significantly 
decreased by a structuring leadership style. The groups led by IS leaders 
had means of 82.07, 48.26, and 64.71, respectively, for outcomes A, B, 
and C, and the CONS leader groups had means of 72.25, 27.80, and 54.76 
for the same three outcomes (note again that high scores mean a high 
probability and, therefore, less uncertainty). 

The marginally significant task structure effect for outcome C suggested 
that the structured task produced more certainty than did the ambiguous 
task (X,,— 71.55, X,,,— 63.74). The- two-way interactions accounted for 
little variance and require a more lengthy explanation than space permits. 
A more detailed discussion is available elsewhere (Weed, 1978). 

In summary, the results are generally supportive of the hypotheses. En- 
vironmental uncertainty was primarily affected by the structure of the 
task; less uncertainty resulted from a structured task. Behavioral uncer- 
tainty, on the other hand, was most affected by the leader's style. The 
more structuring the leader, the lower the uncertainty. Goal setting had 
little impact on either uncertainty measure. | 


. Link #3: Uncertainty-Criterion Relationships 


The relationships of situational factors to satisfaction and the perfor- 
mance measures (GP-C, GP-A, and GP-E) are reported in Table 2. Some 
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TABLE 2 
Correlation Analysis: Mediator-Criterion Relationships 
Performance ^ TT 
Completion Accuracy Error ` satisfaction — — 
(GP-C) (GP-A) (GP-E) Supervisor Task 
Environmental uncertainty -.01 tt -,27** 245 299" 
Expectancy A 
(performance rating) .07 .13 -.02 .17* .04 
Expectancy B 
(peer acceptance) 10 12 .04 .06 AS 
Expectancy C 
(sense of accomplishment) -.12 .07 wees ,17* :02* 
All 33 expectancies ,09 27** -,11 23** .I9* 
*p«.10 
*»p «..05 


support is found for the hypothesized linkage between the cognitive 
measures and the performance and satisfaction criteria. In general, the 
analysis suggests that as EU decreases (employees perceive more certainty) 
accuracy is higher, error is lower, and employees are more satisfied with 
the task and the supervisor. Increases in expectancy A were related to in- 
creases in satisfaction with supervision; increases in expectancy C were 
related to reduced errors and satisfaction with the task and supervision. 
Using all the expectancies as a sum, increased certainty was related to in- 
creased accuracy and increased satisfaction with the task and supervision. 

These results, although not terribly strong, do support the hypothesis 
that uncertainty can serve as a potential mediator of the environmental- 
outcome relationships. In general, a structuring leadership style and a 
structured task increase behavioral and environmental certainty. This. in- 
crease in certainty results in higher performance and satisfaction. 


Uncertainty as a Mediator 


One final question concerns whether uncertainty really does mediate the 
independent variable-dependent variable relationships described above. It 
is difficult to present direct evidence on this point due to nature of the 
design, but some data can be presented that provide partial support for the 
interpretation suggested. An analysis of Table 2 shows four significant 
relationships between environmental uncertainty and the criteria (ac- 
curacy, error, satisfaction with supervisor and task). The percent. of 
variance accounted for by these relationships is 7, 7, 5, and 8. When a 
multiple regression equation is generated in which the three independent 
variables (task structure, goals, and leader behavior) are forced to appear 
first in the regression, and environmental uncertainty appears last, these 
figures are 4, 0, 5, and S. These data suggest that some, but not all, of the 
variance controlled by the mediator environmental uncertainty is shared in 
common with the independent variables. 


————— 
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The behavioral uncertainty mediator was significantly correlated with 
performance accuracy and both satisfaction measures which accounted 
for 7, 5, and 4 percent of the criterion variance. When entered last in the 
multiple regression equation these figures are 3, 3, and 2. Both sets of data 
suggest that the independent variables and the mediators share some 
variance in common in their relationships with the criteria. See Table 3 for 
a summary of these regressions. | 

Another way to do these analyses is to look at the variance accounted 
for in one of the criteria by one of the independent variables and then see 


TABLE 3 
Multiple Regressions with the Mediators as 
the Last Variables Entered in the Regression? 


Multiple R R Square % Variance 

Dependent Variable = Performance Accuracy 

Variable r 
Leader style 41 17 17 
Task structure 41 A7 .00 
Goals 41 d .00 
Environmental uncertainty .45 .21 .04 

Dependent Variable = Performaneg Errors 

Variable 
Task structure .63 .40 .40 
Leader style .65 .42 .02 
Goals .65 .42 .00 
Environmental uncertainty ~ .65 .42 .00 

Dependent Variable — Satisfaction with Si ; 

Variable 
Leader style i 22 .05 ae .05 
Goals .26 ' 07 .02 
Task structure .26 .07 .00 

. Environmental uncertainty .34 AZ. .05 

Dependent Variable = Satisfaction with Task 

Variable 
Leader style 20 . .04 .04 
Goals .24 .06 .02 
Task structure 9 .06 .01 
Environmental uncertainty .34 .12 .05 

Dependent Variable = Performance pecu 

Variable 
Leader style .40 .16 16 
Task structure 41 17 .01 - 
Goals .4] 17 .00 
Behavioral uncertainty .44 19 .03 . 

Dependent Variable = Satisfaction with SUREEYIOP 

Variable . 
Leader style .24 .06 .06 
Goals .26 .07 .01 
Task structure 27 .07 .00 
Behavioral uncertainty .31 10 .03 

Dependent Variable = Satisfaction with Task 

Variable 

~ Leader style 19 .04 .04 
Goals .25 .06 .02 
Task structure .25 .06 .00 
Behavioral uncertainty .28 .08 .02 


«The full values are presented because rounding error would cause this percentage of variance con- 


trolled to be greater than the R square. 


- 
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how much this figure is reduced by having the mediator variables appear 
first in the multiple regression. For example, task structure controls 40 
percent of the variance in errors. This figure is reduced to 33 percent when 
environmental uncertainty is introduced first. For accuracy, leadership 
style controls 17 percent of the variance, and that figure is reduced to 7 
percent when either environmental uncertainty or behavioral uncertainty 
comes first. 

similar results are apparent for the satisfaction measures. Leadership 
style controls 5 percent of the variance in satisfaction with the superior 
and 4 percent in satisfaction with the task. This figure drops to 3 percent 
when either of the uncertainty measures is entered first. A summary of all 
these data would suggest that both uncertainty measures do share some 
common variance that is related to the criteria. However, the amount that 
is shared is not very great, suggesting that the independent variables have 
their impact on the dependent variables only partially through an uncer- 
tainty mediating process. 


DISCUSSION 


The intent of this study was to examine the differential and causal con- 
tribution of situational factors to psychological uncertainty and subor- 
dinate performance. Also examined was the impact of the psychological 
variables on performance. For the most part, the intent of the study was 
successfully realized. The first goal was to look at the additive or interac- 
tive effects of leadership style, task structure, and goal setting on perfor- 
mance. A structuring leader was found to have higher accuracy than was a 
considerate leader, and a structured task reduced performance errors 
when compared to a less structured task. There was no effect for goal set- 
ting, probably due to the fact that the no-goal group started out with a 
very high performance, which may have been due to an uncontrolled abil- 
ity or motivation factor. It also is possible that the manipulation did not 
work. However, because there was no check on the manipulation (the no- 
goal group couldn't be asked what their goal was without having some 
serious demand problems), it is difficult to assess whether this was the 
problem. Besides, this type of manipulation has worked frequently in the 
past (Umstot, Bell, & Mitchell, 1976; White et al., 1977). 

The second goal was to assess the impact of the independent variables 
on two types of uncertainty. A structured task resulted in less environmen- 
tal uncertainty than did an unstructured one, and structuring leaders pro- 
duced less behavioral uncertainty than did considerate leaders. Theoreti- 
cally, these make sense in that the task structure (an external variable) was 
related to environmental uncertainty, and the leader behavior (an interper- 
sonal, behavioral variable) was related to behavioral uncertainty, which 
focused on behavior. Again, there was no effect for goal setting. 

A review of these results points out two things. First, an inference about 
causality is possible, due to the design, and the reported relationships 
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strenthen one’s confidence in similar findings in correlational studies. Sec- 
ond, few interactions appeared, suggesting that these different factors 
make independent contributions to uncertainty and performance. These 
results may contradict some of the moderator or contingency findings that 
show that task structure moderates the leader behavior/performance rela- 
tionship. | 

The third goal was to see if uncertainty was related to various perfor- 
mance and satisfaction outcomes. Although one cannot infer the causal 
direction with these relationships as one could with the situation- 
performance and situation-perception relationships, it nevertheless is in- 
structive to see that the relationships at least exist for this work setting. It 
allows a fuller understanding of the chain of events, both situational and 
psychological, that lead to performance differences—an initial aim of the 
study. Although many subtleties could be drawn from the data, and the 
interaction effects complicate the interpretation, the primary linkages 
established by the main effects are diagrammed in Figure 6. 





FIGURE 6 
A Summary of the Empirical Relationships? * 
Inputs Mediators Outcomes 
Task = » Environmental + Error 0 
Structure Uncertainty Performance 
Accuracy 
Supervisor 
0 Satisfaction 
Leadership Behavioral Job 





Style ———= m Uncertainty Satisfaction 





Goal Setting — 9. 


` 8For the Inputs— Mediators relationships a negative sign ( — ) means increased structure (either task 

or leader behavior) caused reduced uncertainty. For the Inputs— Outcomes relationships a negative 

sign means increased structure resulted in less of the outcome (e.g., error). A positive sign indicates 

that increased structure resulted in more of the outcome (e.g., accuracy). For the Mediators — Out- 

comes relationships a positive sign means increased uncertainty led to increases in the outcome (e.g., 

error). Negative signs mean increases in uncertainty led to decreases in the outcome (e.g., accuracy). 
*p «..05 for correlations 


Although this figure oversimplifies the data, it shows the pattern for the 
main relationships. Overall, the treatments, measurements, and theoreti- 
cal support generated from the analyses were encouraging. The indepen- 
dent variables of a structured task and a structuring leadership style re- 
duced perceptions of uncertainty. This reduced uncertainty, in turn, was 
related to higher performance and satisfaction. It probably should be 
added that although the experimental procedures employed in this study 
help to clarify some relationships, they do not remove all the ambiguity 
from the interpretations offered. The independent variables were indeed 
related to uncertainty, and uncertainty was in turn related to the criteria. 
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But it cannot be said with absolute assurance that uncertainty was a 
mediator in this proċess. A number of things are clear from an examina- 
tion of the data. First, the variance accounted for by the independent 
variables on the criteria is greater than is the effect of the uncertainty 
variables on the criteria. For example, the task and leadership style 
variables control anywhere from 11 percent to 40 percent of the variance 
in the performance criteria or satisfaction criteria, and uncertainty con- 
trols about 4 percent to 7 percent of this variance. The effects of the in- 
dependent variables on the criteria cannot be explained by the uncertainty 
concept only. 2E 

It also is apparent that one cannot unambiguously say that the portion 
of variance on the criteria controlled by uncertainty-is in turn controlled 
by the independent variables. It is possible that other factors besides the 
independent variables contribute to uncertainty and in turn to productiv- 
ity and satisfaction. An examination of multiple regression equations with 
forced solutions using partial correlations suggests that perhaps half of 
this 4 percent to 7 percent is being controlled in common. Research is 
needed that manipulates both the situation variables and uncertainty to 
help determine the independent effects of these variables, as well as their 
common effect on the criteria. 

It has been shown that the effects.of task structure and leadership style 
on uncertainty can be separated out.. The structure of the task has its ma- 
jor impact on environmental uncertainty, and the structuring of the leader 
has its major impact on behavioral uncertainty. Second, these indepen- 
dent variables have differential effects on performance. A structured task 
reduces errors, and a structuring leader increases accuracy. Third, en- 
vironmental and behavioral uncertainty seem to mediate the independent 
variable/criterion relationships in the predicted fashion. Higher environ- 
mental uncertainty is related to more errors and lower accuracy and 
satisfaction. Higher behavioral uncertainty results in lower accuracy and 
satisfaction. Taking into account the qualifications raised in the previous 
paragraphs, it seems legitimate to argue that uncertainty: may indeed 
mediate the effects of task structure and leadership style on the criteria of 
satisfaction and performance. But it also is obvious that it is not the only 
mediator, nor does it consistently explain all the variance in these relation- 
ships. These questions are left for further investigation. 
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This paper distinguishes between system level and 
work flow level measures of organizational technology 
and structure. Data from 20 manufacturing plants sup- 
port the hypothesis that system level technology (tech- 
nological change and computerization of support func- 
tions) tends to be primarily related to system level struc- 
tural variables. Work flow level technology (degree of 
mass production) tends to be related primarily to work 
flow level structural measures. 


Is technology important to the structural design of organizations? Any 
practitioner, as well as many researchers, would certainly say yes. Yet is is 
no secret that a considerable controversy surrounds this question in the 
literature of organization research (Scott, 1975; Donaldson, 1976; Stan- 
field, 1976; Gillespie & Mileti, 1977; Ford & Slocum, 1977; Fry, 1978). 

Most of this controversy has centered around the existence or nonexis- 
tence of the “‘technological imperative” originally proposed by the late 
Joan Woodward (1965). In her study of some 100 industrial firms in the 
English midlands, Woodward found that the most successful firms were 
those that had achieved the best match between their internal structures 
and their process technologies. However, many subsequent studies have 
failed to support Woodward's conclusions (Harvey, 1968; Mohr, .1971; 
Hickson, Pugh, & Pheysey, 1969; Child & Mansfield, 1972; Negandhi & 
Reimann, 1973). Perhaps the most significant of these was a study of 48 
diverse English work organizations by the Aston group (Hickson et al., 
1969). These researchers found organization size to be an important 
mediating variable of the technology-structure relationship. The techno- 
logical imperative hypothesis was supported only among relatively smaller 
firms. In large firms, technology was related to only those aspects of struc- 
ture ‘‘centered on the workflow,” 
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foreman, -and not to system level aspects of structure, such as centraliza- 
tion. Subsequent replication studies with other samples of work organiza- 
tions (primarily manufacturers) generally confirmed the Aston group’s 
conclusion that contextual variables, such as size and dependence, were 
more important predictors of organization structure than was operations 
technology (Inkson, Pugh, & Hickson, 1970; Child & Mansfield, 1972; 
Hickson, Hinings, McMillan, & Schwitter, 1974). 

All of the above mentioned researchers focused on the technology- 
structure relationship at the system level of the organization and, there- 
fore, their contradictory results are not very surprising. Both technology 
and structure are complex and multidimensional variables at this level, as 
amply demonstrated by the work of the Aston group (Pugh, Hickson, & 
Turner, 1968; Pugh, Hickson, Hinings, & Turner, 1969). Different re- 
searchers have tended to pick different subsets of dimensions to represent 
each of their variables (as though they were homogeneous categories). 
Thus considerable variation in results is to be expected (Stanfield, 1976). 

Furthermore, the larger and more complex the organization, the more 
likely it is to operate with several different types of technology. A single 


aggregate measure such as that used by Woodward is unlikely to capture . | 


the aspects of technology most relevant to system level structural variables 
(Dewar.& Hage, 1978). In fact, Woodward (1965) based many of her con- 
clusions on a subset of 80 of her 100 firms because she was unable to 
classify the rest in any one of her basic categories of unit to small batch, 
large batch to mass, or continuous process production. In addition, 
Woodward's sample included a larger proportion of relatively small firms 
than did those studied by other researchers. About two thirds of her sam- 
ple had fewer than 500 employees, as compared to only one third for the 
Aston study (see Donaldson, 1976). Therefore, Woodward's sample firms 
probably came far closer to being ‘‘pure’’ types with respect to a dominant 
process technology than did those of other studies. 


ENVIRONMENT VERSUS TECHNOLOGY 


Finally, it can be argued that Woodward's typology of different process 
technologies may simply reflect different environmental influences. For 
example, a particular process technology such as unit manufacturing may 
tend to develop in response to certain market, technological, or industry 
characteristics (Donaldson, 1976). If this is the case, Woodward's results 
may reflect the influence of the external environment on internal struc- 
ture, rather than the operation of a technological imperative. 

Actually those researchers who have defined technology in terms of en- 
vironmental inputs and outputs have come up with considerably more 
consistent findings than have researchers, such as Woodward and the 
Aston group, who focused on the transformation process itself. For exam- 
ple,. Burns and Stalker (1961) concluded from their research with 20 
English manufacturers that the more rapidly the firms’ technological and 
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market environments were changing, the more flexible or ‘‘organic’’ their 
structures tended to be. Essentially similar conclusions were reached by 
Lawrence and Lorsch (1969) in their study of.12 large American firms. 

Harvey (1968) also defined technology in terms of environmental out- 
puts (i.e., the number of product changes in the previous 10 years). In his 
study of 43 manufacturers in the United States, he found that the greater 
the rate of technological (product) change, the less structured or more 

"organic" his firms tended to be. 

The consistency in these results probably reflects the fact that environ- 
mental influences are likely to be more relevant to the overall structure of: 
the organizational system that must cope with these influences, than any 
individual process technology would be. | 


WORK GROUP VERSUS SYSTEM LEVEL TECHNOLOGY 


Another research strategy that has resulted in considerable consistency 
of results is that of focusing on the relationship between technology and 
structure at the work group, or subunit, level in organizations. Re- 
searchers such as Mohr (1971), Grimes and Klein (1973), Hrebiniak 
(1974), and Van de Ven (1977) have all reported strong relationships be- 
tween technology and work group structure. Generally speaking, their 
findings suggest that as the transformation process (or task) of the group 
becomes less routine, more uncertain, and/or more complex, its structure 
becomes more organic, with increased participation, autonomy, and in- 
formality for group members. 

This remarkable agreement no doubt reflects the fact that all of the 
above researchers examined aspects of the transformation technology that 
were clearly relevant to the structure of the activities in the focal organiza- 
tional units. The same cannot be said for most of the research studies ex- 
amining structure and transformation process technology at the system 
level (with the possible exception of Woodward, as pointed out earlier). 
For example, the Aston researchers (Hickson et al., 1969; Pugh et al., 
1969) measured technology at the subunit or work flow level and structure 
at both work flow and system levels (see Ford & Slocum, 1977). It is not 
surprising, then, that they found relationships only with structural 
variables centered on the work flow and not with system level variables. 
Hickson et al. (1969) also found that their technology measures were much 
more strongly correlated with system level structural variables among their 
smaller firms than among larger ones. Similarly, Comstock and Scott 
(1977) reported stronger relationships for subunits than for the total or- 
ganization. 

It seems clear from these empirical results that any study of the technol- 
ogy-structure connection must differentiate between the systems and 
work flow levels of the organization. Theoretically, as well as empirically, 
one can expect to find some very fundamental differences between the 
functions performed at these different levels of the organization. Based on 
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his interpretation of Parsons’s (1960) framework, Thompson, for exam- 
ple, distinguishes between the ‘‘technical suborganization’’ (work flow 
level) and the ‘‘managerial’’ (systems) level in the following terms: 


In this view, every formal organization contains a suborganization whose '*problems"' 
are focused around effective performance of the technical function—the conduct of 
classes by teachers, the processing of income tax returns and the handling of recalci- 
trants by the bureau, the processing of material and supervision of these operations in 
the case of physical production. The primary exigencies to which the technical subor- 
ganization is oriented are those imposed by the. nature of the technical task, such as the 
materials which must be processed and the kinds of cooperation of different people re- 
quired to get the job done effectively. 


The second level, the managerial, services the technical suborganization by (1) mediat- 
ing between the technical suborganization and those who use its products—the custom- 
ers, pupils, and so on—and (2) procuring the resources necessary for carrying out the 
technical functions. The managerial level controls, or administers, the technical subor- 
ganization (although Parsons notes that its control is not unilateral) by deciding such 
matters as the broad technical task which is to be performed, the scale of operations, 
employment and purchasing policy, and so on (1967, pp. 10-11). 

Moreover, Thompson goes on to show how the ''managerial," or 
**boundary spanning” level of the organization functions to buffer the 
**technical core" level from environmental uncertainty, so it can operate 
under conditions approaching the certainty of a closed system. It follows, 
therefore, that the task, or technology, of the boundary spanning, 
managerial level of the organization typically will be quite different (e.g., 
more uncertain) from that of the technical core. This, of course, also has 
been demonstrated by the empirical research of Lawrence and Lorsch 
(1969), who found, for example, that production department members 
perceived far more certainty in their environments than did their counter- 
parts in marketing or R&D. 

Given this fundamental difference between work flow and systems level 
functions, it is surprising that researchers typically have not made any ef- 
fort to distinguish them (e.g., as mentioned earlier, the Aston researchers 
measured structure at both system and work flow levels, but technology 
only at the work flow level). However, one recent study apparently exam- 
ined aspects of both types of technology. Blau, Falbe, McKinley, and 
Tracy (1976), in their study of 110 New Jersey manufacturing plants, 
measured the mechanization of the production process in terms of degree 
of automation as well as Woodward's scale of process continuity. In addi- 
tion, they assessed the degree of computer usage in the various plants. 
They found that the activities computerized were typically clerical support 
functions in areas like purchasing, accounting, production control, and 
sales, not in the production process itself. Thus the degree of computer use 
appears to have been a good index of the degree of automation of the 
various coordinative, service, and control functions that represent the sys- 
tem level of technology. Not surprisingly, the relationships Blau and his 
co-workers found between structure and the two types of technology were 
dramatically different. For example, although decentralization of opera- 
tions decisions. was negatively correlated with mechanization of the pro- 
duction process, the relationship was exactly reversed for automation of 
clerical support functions (i.e., degree of computer use). 
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It appears, therefore, that it might be quite instructive to examine the : 
relationship between structure and technology while differeritiating be- 
tween systems and work flow levels of analysis. The research reported here 
was designed to examine the relationships between organizational struc- ` 
ture and (1) system level aspects of technology (i.e., rate of technological 
change and degree of computerization), and (2) work flow level technol- 
ogy (degree of mass production). In keeping with previous research, the 
influence of other key contextual variables, such as organization size and 
dependence, was also investigated. 


Hypotheses 


Based on the above analysis of prior research results, the following basic 

working hvpotheses were established: 

1. System level measures of organization structure will be directly re- 
lated only to technology variables with a system-level impact (such 
as the rate of technological change and degree of computer use) as 
well as to contextual variables like organization size and depen- 
dence. 

2. Work flow level measures of organization structure will be directly 
related only to technology variables with a work flow level impact, 
such as the degree of automation or mass production technology. 

The above two working hypotheses were tested with data collected from 

a sample of 20 Ohio manufacturing establishments ranging in size from 
270 to 4,000 employees and producing a variety of products such as 
chemicals, food, clothing, machine tools, and mechanical rubber prod- 
ucts. Information was collected with semistructured interviews with ex- 
ecutives at the top two to three levels in each firm and from examination 
of available documents such as policy manuals and organization charts. 
Between three and seven executives were interviewed at each research site. 


Technology Measures 


Three different aspects of organizational technology were examined in 
this study. The first was a work flow level aspect of the transformation 
technology based on Woodward's (1965) scale of production continuity. 
Because many firms in this study actually used a mix of the different 
categories, a weighted average of the relative importance of each category 
was computed to arrive at an index of the “‘degree of use of mass produc- 
tion techniques"! (see Reimann, 1977). 

The second measure was a system level aspect of the transformation 
technology—the extent of computer use in clerical functions, such as 
payroll, inventory control, and production scheduling. A number of those 
organizations using computers did not have their own facilities on the 
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premises. Typically these were subsidiaries or branch plants that used data 
processing facilities located at corporate headquarters. To assess this im- 
portant aspect of computer use, a dummy variable was created, indicating 
whether a given organization did or did not have its own data processing 
facilities. (These measures were similar to the ones used by Blau et al., 
1976.) | : 

The third measure of technology concerned another aspect of the 
system level operation of the organization—the rate of change in the tech- 
nological environment. That is, this measure focused on characteristics of 
environmental inputs and outputs, following the example of system level 
researchers such. as Burns and Stalker (1961), Harvey (1968), and 
Lawrence and Lorsch (1969). The rate of technological change was opera- 
tionalized as the change in productivity in the organization's primary in- 
dustries. (Productivity change has been shown to be a valid indicator of 
technological change in general by Mansfield, 1971.) Rates of productivity 
change (1959-1969) obtained from a Bureau of National Affairs (1973) 
publication for the 4-digit SIC codes representing each firm's major out- 
puts were averaged to give a score for technological change. (This score 
varied from .3 percent for a manufacturer of nuts and bolts to 6.0 percent 
for a producer of petroleum additives.) 


Organization Structure 


The main dependent variable in this study was organization structure. 
Three major dimensions of system level structure have been identified in 
prior research (Pugh et al., 1968; Reimann, 1973): (1) Differentiation or 
specialization (horizontal and vertical), (2) formalization, and (3) decen- 
tralization. 

The degree of horizontal differentiation or functional specialization was 
assessed by countirig the number of staff specialties (from a specific list of 
17 staff functions) that were performed by at least one full time specialist. 
(See Reimann, 1973 or 1979 for a complete listing of the 17 staff func- 
tions.) The degree of vertical differentiation, or vertical span, was simply 
the number of levels in the hierarchy from chief executive to bottom level 
employees. The degree of formalization also was based on the Aston scale 
and was measured by the degree to which the employees' roles were for- 
mally defined by official documents such as job descriptions, standard 
operating procedures manuals, and the like (Inkson et al., 1970). 

Two aspects of decentralization were investigated. Blau and his co- 
workers (1976) found that decentralization of authority for personnel 
decisions differed considerably from that for operational (marketing and 
production) decisions. Therefore, for the present study separate decen- 
tralization indices were constructed for (1) personnel and (2) operations. 

Twelve personnel-related and 11 operations-related decisions were 
chosen from a list of typical management decisions developed by the 
Aston researchers (see Reimann, 1973). For each of these decisions the 
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level at which authority to make the decision resided was established by 
questioning executives at the top two levels of the organization. If the 
decision had to be referred to a higher authority by the chief executive of- 
ficer (CEO) (i.e., to the board of directors, or corporate headquarters), it 
was scored as a zero. If the CEO made the decision himself, it received one 
point, and if he delegated it to the second level it scored two points. When 
second level executives also delegated the decision, it received three points. 

(This was the maximum for any one decision.) The final scores for the in- 
dices of personnel and operational decentralization then were simply the 
total points for the twelve and eleven decisions, respectively. 

In addition to the above five system level structural variables, a number 
of researchers have found various administrative or staff ratios (e.g., ‘‘ad- 
ministrative intensity’’) to be important aspects of organization structure 
(Pondy, 1969; Freeman, 1973). A study by Child (1973) has shown that ag- 
gregate variables such as administrative intensity can be quite misleading, 
because these variables actually may not be homogeneous at all. A cluster 
analysis of the sizes of the 17 staff functions revealed that only about half 
of these functions clustered together. Three other, relatively independent 
clusters also were identified (Reimann, 1979). Therefore, these four 
relatively homogeneous categories were used in the present study instead 
of a single aggregate measure. The four categories were as follows: (1) The 
general staff size included the number of employees in 10 of the 17 func- 
tions and therefore came closest to the aggregate measure of the size of a 
general supportive component or administrative staff used in previous re- 
search. (2) The maintenance staff size included the number engaged in 
maintenance of plant and equipment as well as employee. health and 
welfare. (3) The development staff size indicated the number working on 
the development of material resources (e.g., research and development), 
as well as human resources (e.g., employee training and development). 
(4) The planning and control staff size included the number employed in 
quality control, production planning and control, and market or strategic 
planning functions. 

Finally, a number of researchers such as Woodward have looked at 
various managerial spans as indicators of structure. The spans of control 
at the top (CEO) and bottom (first line supervisors) levels were therefore 
also assessed in this study. 

Most of the above measures relate primarily to the structure of the total 
organizational system. However, a few indicators could be considered as 
being more closely related to the work flow or core technology itself. The 
maintenance staff is primarily concerned with the work flow, as is the span 
of first line supervisors. The operating decisions component of decen- 
tralization focuses primarily on decisions related to the transformation 
process or ‘‘core’’ operations; the personnel component is more con- 
cerned with general supportive or staff functions (see Reimann, 1973). The 
above three aspects of structure therefore may be considered relatively 
more concerned with the work flow. The rest were relatively more con- 
cerned with system level activities. 
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Previous researchers have found a number of contextual variables other 
than technology to be related to organization structure. By far the most 
important of these variables seem to be the organization's size and its 
dependence on other organizations (Pugh et al., 1969; Inkson et al., 1970). 
These variables also were included in this study. 

Organization size was the number of full time employees in the organi- 
zation at the time of this study. (Total number of employees was highly 
correlated with sales volume, another common indicator of size of manu- 
facturing organizations [r=.90]. Because the distribution was highly 
skewed, the natural logarithm was used in all statistical analyses. The same 
transformation was used for all staff size measures.) Dependence on 
other, higher authority organizations was measured by means of the Ink- 
son et al. (1970) dependence scales. These took into consideration the im- 
personality of origin (i.e., was the firm founded by a person or a corpora- 
tion), its status (branch plant, headquarters, etc.), the public accountabili- 
ty of the ultimate owners (i.e., government or shareholder), and the size of 
the organizational unit relative to the total or parent organization. Seven 
of the organizations were independent corporations; three of these were 
owner-managed. Another seven were subsidiaries with legal identities, and 
the rest were branch plants. Therefore, there was considerable variation 
with respect to dependence on other (parent) organizations. The measure 
used for scoring of dependence followed that of Inkson et al. (1970). 


RESULTS 


The results of bivariate correlations, presented in Table 1, gave con- 
siderable support to the hypotheses of this study. The variable most 
strongly and pervasively related to system level structural variables was the 
system level technology measure of the presence of a computer at the site 
of the study. The actual degree of use of the computer (i.e., number of 
functions computerized) and technological change were not significantly 
related to as many structural variables but tended on the whole to be more 
strongly related to system level than to work flow level variables. (Many of 
the variable measures were rank ordered at best with distributions often 
departing considerably from normality, so that parametric statistical 
methods might not seem entirely appropriate. However, a comparison of 
Spearman's rank order correlations and their product-moment counter- 
parts revealed few serious differences. Therefore the more powerful 
parametric tests were used. Moreover, since the sample of firms was not 
random [due to a poor response rate], statistical hypothesis testing tech- 
niques and *'significance levels? were used only to determine whether the 
relationships observed were more than mere chance associations and 
therefore worth reporting, rather than to generalize to some population of 
organizations.) 
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TABLE 1 
Correlations Between Selected Structural and 
Contextual Variables (Decimals Omitted) 


Contextual Variables 
Mass Technological Computer In-House Organization 


Structure Production Change Use | Computer Size Dependence 
1. Specialization? -04 11 47* 54* "| e69** -12- 
2. Vertical Span? 18 23 3l 61** 54* -26 
3. Formalization? 47* 00 32 -19 05 67** 
4, Decentralization l 
(a) Personnel? -30 25 -05 49* 09 -56* 
(b) Operations -63* 35 00 49* 13 -58* 
5. Staff Personnel 
(a) General# 06 28 S5" 59% . 83** -20 
(b) Maintenanceb 46* 02 33 03 32 23 
(c) Development -05 38 39 45* 54* -16 
(d) Planning and 
Controla 04 36 49* 54* 74** -06 ` 
6. Spans of Control 
(a) CEO -06 -26 07 01 03 08 
(b) First line ' 
supervisor? ~15 -03 20 27 29 03 


aSystem-level structure 

bWork flow-level structure 
*p <.05 (two-tail) 

**p«. .01 (two-tail) 


However, as found in many previous studies, other contextual variables 
(i.e., organization size or dependence) also were significantly related to 
most aspects of structure. Therefore, a reliable test of the hypotheses pro- 
posed in this study could be accomplished only with a multivariate analysis 
to control (at least statistically) the effects of nee other contextual . 
variables. 

Table 2 shows the results of stepwise multiple regression of each struc- 
tural measure on the set of contextual variables examined in this study. 
Only models significant at the .05 level are shown. The degree of horizon- 
tal differentiation, or specialization, was related primarily to organization 
size and (less strongly, and not significantly) to the presence of an in-house 
computer. This finding is essentially in keeping with most prior research 
such as that by Pugh et al. (1969) and Blau et al. (1976). Vertical differen- 
tiation, or span, was not found to be related to organization size, contrary 
to expectations from prior research. Rather, the most important predictor 
was the presence of an in-house computer, with mass production a distant 
(and nonsignificant) second. This finding also replicates that of Blau et al. 
(1976). 

Formalization was related most strongly to dependence and to a lesser 
(and nonsignificant) extent to the degree of mass production and the 
presence of an in-house computer. This finding probably reflects the fact 
- that relatively dependent firms (i.e., subsidiaries or branch plants) tended 
to be more highly formalized than did their independent counterparts. 
This was to be expected because the local plant's degree of formalization 
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TABLE 2 
Stepwise Linear Regression Models? 
Beta 

l,. Specialization 

Predictors: 

Organization size 573 
In-house computer 2114 
Adjusted R? = .485 

2. Vertical Span 

Predictors: 

. In-house computer .670 
Mass production 316 
Adjusted R? = .430 

3. Formalization 

Predictors: 

Dependence l .712 
Mass production .232 
In-house computer .250 

Adjusted R? = ;486 

4.A Decentralization (Personnel Decisions) 

Predictors: 
Dependence -.421 
In-house computer | 258 

Adjusted R? = .325 

4.B Decentralization (Operations Decisions) 

Predictors: 

Mass production |o 01-612 

Technological change .353 

In-house computer ~ l WIE 
Adjusted R? = .601 

5.A General Staff 

Predictors: 

Organization size .729 
In-house computer .182 
Adjusted R? = .693 
5.B Development Staff 
Predictors: m 
Organization size .469 
Technological change .255 
Adjusted R? = .260 

5.C Planning and Control Staff 

Predictors: 
Organization size .557 
In-house computer .355 
Dependence .307 - 
Technological change .170 

Adjusted R? = .549 

5.D Maintenance Staff 

Predictors: 

Mass production 457 


. Adjusted R? = .21 


March 


7.801** 
1.088 
8.958** 


13.591 ** 
3.016 
1.294** 


10.524** 
1.551 
1.499 
6.258** 


3.284 
1.236 
4.875* 


13.3267% 
5.053* 
2.933 
9.584** 


21.576** 
1.339 
21.316** 


5.321* 
1.567 
4.581* 


8.301* 
2.545 
2.560 
1.044 
6.664** 


. 4.744* 


4.744* 


aOnly models significant at .05 level, and with F> 1.0 for each individual predictor, are included. 


*Significant at p< .05 
**Significant at p< .01 


was likely to have been strongly influenced by the much larger parent 
organization. Therefore, the dependent plants tended to be more for- 


malized than the independent ones of equivalent size. 


Decentralization of personnel decisions was a function of decreasing 
dependence and the local presence of a computer, with neither of these 
predictors reaching the .05 level of significance. This finding reflects the 
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fact that a number of the more dependent subsidiaries were constrained in 
personnel related decisions by a corporate, computerized ‘Shuman re- 
source inventory'' system. Apparently the presence of an in-house com- 
puter tended to counteract this somewhat. 

` Decentralization of operating decisions was related to all three aspects 
of transformation technology examined in this study. These variables ac- 
counted for over 60 percent of the variance in this structural variable. The 
findings suggest that operations decisions tended to be decentralized for 
relatively lower degrees of mass production, greater rates of technological 
change, and when an in-house computer was available. These results were 
in keeping with Blau et al.'s (1976) conclusion that operating decisions 
tend to be kept relatively more centralized for the more capital intensive 
factories at the high end of Woodward's scale of mass production, but 
. personnel decisions seem to be quite independent of this aspect of process . 
technologv. 

The positive relationship with the rate of technological disse was, of 
course, in line with the findings of the contingency theorists such as 
Lawrence and Lorsch (1969) and Burns and Stalker (1961). Finally, the 
relationship with the presence of an in-house computer, although not 
significant, also corroborated Blau et al.’s conclusion that ‘‘an in-house 
computer to automate support functions promotes decentralization’’ 
(1976, p. 35). As in the present study, Blau et al. found this relationship to 
hold for operations but not for personnel decisions. 

The size of the general staff was related primarily to organization size 
and far less strongly (and insignificantly) to the presence of an in-house 
computer. Together these two independent variables accounted for about 
69 percent of the variance in the size of general staff. These results were 
not surprising. Increasing organization size clearly would lead to absolute 
increases in general staff, and the presence of a computer just as obviously 
would increase staff in the electronic data processing (EDP) function. 

By the same token, both development and planning and control staff 
sizes (as expected) also were primarily related to organization size. How- 
ever, the secondary predictor variables were quite different for these two 
types of staff. Development staff also was modestly and positively related 
to the rate of technological change. This seems reasonable. Increasing 
rates of technological change would require increases in the development 
of both material and human resources. 

In addition to size, the planning and control staff was positively related 
to the presence of an in-house computer, dependence, and the rate of tech- 
nological change. Possibly the availability of a computer may have 
encouraged the building of staff in planning and control (or vice versa). 
Also, a dependent branch plant or subsidiary tended to have a larger plan- 
ning staff, perhaps (as for formalization) reflecting the structural charac- 
teristics of the parent corporation. The very modest positive relationship 
with technological change also seems reasonable. The greater the change 
and uncertainty of the technological environment, the more monitoring 
and strategic planning emphasis would be expected. 
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The size of maintenance staff, surprisingly, was totally unrelated to 
organization size. Rather, the only significant predictor of the number of 
people employed in maintenance activities was the degree of mass produc- 
tion. This undoubtedly reflected the increasing need for staff to maintain 
equipment and monitor the safety and welfare of employees as factories 
become more mechanized. 

As can be deduced from the correlations shown in Table 1, neither of 
the span of control variables was significantly related to any combination 
of contextual variables, so these structural variables are not shown in 
Table 2. These low correlations of course might have been due to cur- 
vilinear relationships such as some of the ones reported by Woodward 
(1965) as well as by Blau et al. (1976). However, scatterplots were made of 
all bivariate combinations of dependent and independent variables in this 
study, and no curvilinear patterns were observed. Furthermore, the cor- 
relation ratios (etas) were also computed, and none were sufficiently larger 
than their Pearson product moment equivalents to indicate any likely 
nonlinear associations. 

The results of the multiple regression analyses are summarized in Table 
3. For each dependent structural variable the beta coefficients are shown 
for all independent or predictor variables in the regression models of Table 
2. This summary (Table 3) demonstrates the pervasive effect of organiza- 
tion size reported in previous research (Hickson et al., 1969; Child & 
Mansfield, 1972; Blau & Schoenherr, 1971; Blau et al., 1976). Dependence 
also was found to be related to three aspects of structure (with only one 
reaching significance), at least partially replicating the Aston results (Pugh 
et al., 1969; Inkson et al., 1970). 


TABLE 3 
Summary of Stepwise Regression (from Table 2) 


Beta Coefficients for Contextual Variables 


A. Work Flow B. System Level 
R-Square Mass Technological In-house Organization 
Structure of Model | Production Change Computer Size Dependence 

A. System Level 
Specialization .49** — — 121 .57** — 
Vertical span 43** 32 — .67** — — 
Formalization .40** 23 — :29 — Re i bi 
Decentralization- 

personnel 332. — — .26 — -.42 
General staff .69** — — 8 - dart — 
Development | 

staff .26* — .26 —. .47* — 
Planning staff oo" — vo ud .36 .56* .31 
B. Work Flow Level 
Decentralization- 

operations .60** -.61** .35* .27 — — 
Maintenance / | 

staff 21" .46 — — — — 

*p «..05 


**p« 01 
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The summary in Table 3 also gives considerable support to the working 
hypotheses of this study. The first hypothesis predicts that system level 
measures of organization structure would be (significantly) related only to 
system level contextual variables. This prediction was clearly borne out by 
the regression analyses. As may be seen in Table 3, the system level struc- 
tural variables were significantly related only to technological change, in- 
house computers, size, and dependence—all system level contextual 
variables. | | 

The second hypothesis predicts that work flow level structural variables 
would be (significantly) related only to work flow-level contextual 
variables. This hypothesis also was supported. The two.work flow level 
structural measures of decentralization of operations decisions and size of 
maintenance staff were significantly related to mass production technol- 
ogy—clearly a work flow level measure. A similar, strong relationship be- 
tween maintenance staffing and Woodward's technology measure also 
was reported by Blau et al. (1976). 

In this study the decentralization of operations decisions also was 
significantly (though just barely so) related to the rate of technological 
change. This was the only instance in which a systems level contextual 
variable (technological change) apparently had a (significant) influence on 
a work flow level structural variable. However, this was in line with the 
predictions of the contingency theorists (such as Burns & Stalker, 1961, or 
Lawrence & Lorsch, 1969), that increasing changeability or uncertainty in 
the technological or market environment would lead to increasing decen- 
tralization of decision making in general. Moreover, as pointed out 
previously, a few of the operating decisions certainly have some system 
level implications (e.g., type of product produced, type and extent of 
market served) and are likely to be affected by environmental (technologi- 
cal) change. 

In any event, the results of the above regression analyses clearly support 
the proposition that system level structural variables will be essentially a 
function of system level contextual variables (i.e., system level technology 
variables as well as size and dependence) and work flow level structural 
variables will be related primarily to work flow level contextual variables 
(i.e., the core technology). | 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


As have a number of its predecessors, this study has demonstrated that 
the relationships between organization structure and technology are com- 
plex and selective. It has gone beyond most previous research in making an 
explicit distinction between system level and work flow level measures of 
both structure and technology. In so doing, this research also has sug- 
gested that the technology-structure connection may be very much a func- 
tion of the level of analysis. When both sets of variables were measured at 
the same level (work flow or system), some strong relationships were 
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typically found in this and most prior research. However a mix of levels 
(system vs. work flow and vice versa) typically resulted in little or no rela- 
tionship between technology and structure. 

Unfortunately, at the present time there is no fundamental, generally 
accepted theory to explain observed relationships between technology and 
structure. A major reason for this, of course, is that there are no agreed 
upon definitions of either concept (see Stanfield, 1976). Also, as pointed 
out previously, there is little agreement on the appropriate level of analy- 
sis. However, the most important underlying problem may be that re- 
search simply has not progressed far enough to permit the development of 
a general theory. Nevertheless, a less ambitious ‘‘mid-range’’ theory may 
be offered about the relationship between certain (measurable) aspects of 
technology and structure at specific levels of analysis in particular types of 
organizations. 

The research reported in this paper can provide the basis for a limited 
theory of the technology-structure connection in manufacturing organiza- 
tions, as long as the variables are defined in the way they have been opera- 
tionalized in this study. That is, technology was defined as the degree of 
continuity and automation of the organization's transformation pro- 
cesses. This degree of automation was considered at the work flow level 
(degree of mass production), and at the systems level (degree of computer 
- use). Also, the environmental rate of change in the degree of automation 
(technological change) was considered. Organization structure was de- 
fined in terms of degrees of specialization, formalization, decentraliza- 
tion, and the sizes of various personnel ratios. 

The key question then is: How does the degree of automation influence 
the various aspects of organization structure? A likely connection may be 
through the impact of automation on the control and coordination of in- 
dividual task and activities. For example, Ouchi (1977) proposed that 
technology may affect structure through the organizational control 
system, which he defined as the process whereby the organization 
evaluates and monitors the behaviors or outputs of its members. Similarly, 
Reeves and Woodward (1970) have indicated that the major function of 
structure is the control of the behavior of the organization's members. 
They also have suggested that a given process technology influences struc- 
ture through the requirements it imposes on the organization's control 
system— particularly the degree of personal versus mechanical control. 

Thompson (1967) argued that the basic purpose of organization struc- 
ture is to achieve ''bounded rationality” for its members—that is, to re- 
duce the degree of uncertainty of their tasks. To this end, organization 
structure must ‘‘facilitate the coordinated action of...independent ele- 
ments'' (1967, p. 54). Many other researchers, including Perrow (1970), 
Hrebiniak (1974), and Van de Ven (1977), have suggested that the connec- 
tion between technology and structure is the degree to which the task re- 
quirements of an organizational unit are predictable and programmable. 
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Again the connection is through the coordination or information process- 
ing requirements imposed by different degrees of task uncertainty (Gal- 
braith, 1977). | 

A more abstract and fundamental theoretical argument of relevance to 
the technology-control-structure connection is provided by Ashby's (1956) 
“Law of Requisite Variety." In order for a transformation process to be 
able to control a given amount of variety or complexity of inputs, its inter- 
nal structure must have at least an equivalent amount of variety or com- 
plexity. Therefore, the technological complexity and variability of the 
transformation process puts some definite limits on the available range of 
structural designs that can effectively control organizational activities. 
The upshot of these theoretical arguments is essentially that technology 
(i.e., degrees of automation) imposes certain constraints on the range of 
organization structures that can effectively manage or control information 
flows and uncertainty. 

The findings of this and previous research appear to be quite consistent 
with this theory. At the work flow level the degree of decentralization of 
operating decisions in this and Blau et al.'s (1976) studies was strongly and 
negatively correlated with the degree of mass production (see Table 3). 
The increased mechanization of the work flow would increase the need for 
centralized coordination and control of the various interdependent work 
flow activities. The weaker positive relationship between technological 
change and decentralization of operating decisions also was consistent 
with the theory. Technological change would tend to increase unpredic- — 
tability and *'variety'' of input. This, in turn would require an increase in 
complexity (i.e., decentralization) of the organization structure to cope 
with this increased input variety and maintain control of the work flow. A 
number of previous studies, such as those of Burns and Stalker (1961) and 
Lawrence and.Lorsch (1969), have found similar correlations between 
technological (and market) conditions and organization structure. 

At the systems level, the automation (computerization) of support or 
managerial functions was strongly related to the number of levels.in the 
hierarchy. This finding is similar to that of Blau et al., who interpreted it 
as follows: ‘‘A computer system serves as an impersonal mechanism of 
control, which makes it less disadvantageous for top management to be 
separated from the workflow by many hierarchical levels" (1976, p. 32). 
Therefore, this result also fits the theoretical explanation that technology 
affects structure through its influence on the way organizational activities 
need to be controlled. 

None of the other system level structural variables were significantly 
related to technology in this study. However, the other contextual 
variables of size and dependence were significantly related to a number of 
aspects of structure. Organization size was positively related to the degree 
of specialization and several of the staff ratios, as would be expected from 
prior research (Hickson et al., 1969; Blau & Schoenherr, 1971). Again, it 
can be argued that increasing size makes specialization and use of staff 
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more economical as well as necessary for control or coordination of the 
organization’s increasing variety of activities (Blau & Schoenherr, 1971; 
Galbraith, 1977). 

Similarly, the strong relation of formalization to dependence reflects the 
tendency of parent organizations to use formal policies and procedures 
(e.g., standard operating procedures manuals) to help control the ac- 
tivities of their subsidiaries. 

The results of this study have added some additional evidence to that of 
a number of earlier studies in support of a theory that connects organiza- 
tion structure to technology via the organization’s need to control the ac- 
tivities of its members and subunits. In addition, the research results have 
reinforced the theoretical notion that technology will influence structure 
primarily at that organizational level at which it has the most direct impact 
in its requirements for coordination and control. Unless future researchers 
pay closer attention to this theoretical, multilevel connection between 
technology and organization structure they are doomed to carry on the 
empirical controversy over the ‘‘technological imperative’’ indefinitely. 
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Workers’ and managers’ perception of their roles as 
employee owners, financial partners, and joint decision 
makers were examined in a furniture factory purchased 
by its employees through a corporate divestiture. 
Worker owners in general considered management as 
the true owners of the firm, did not see themselves as 
partners, and preferred an internal distribution of power 
that favored management over power equalization. 


The distribution of power and control among members of work organi- 
zations is a continuing interest of theorists and researchers in organiza- 
tional behavior. The.diffusion of ownership among stockholders has pre- 
sumably given control of:some large corporations to groups of managers 
and technical experts who act on behalf of owners (Berle & Means, 1932; 
Dahl, 1970; Dahrendorf, 1959; Drucker, 1971). However, control is not 
always contingent upon either ownership or managerial status. Limited 
control over specific issues often rests with nonowning workers through 
participative management and collective bargaining (Strauss, 1977). This 
study examines the ownership-control relationship when workers without 
previous ownership rights obtain substantial amounts of stock in the com- 
pany in which they work. 


Several cases of the redistribution of ownership have come about when 
employees facing unemployment due to impending plant closures have 


managed to purchase the threatened plants (Stern & Hammer, 1978). 
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(Employees also have become owners of considerable stock in corpora- 
tions through the increasingly popular Employee Stock Ownership Plans 
[ESOPs]. In several Western European countries, such forms of employee 
ownership are enforced by legislation.) The purchase effort produces a 
situation in which.workers, managers, and members of the surrounding 
community become plant owners. Because ownership (usually in the form 
of stockholding) resides in both management and workers, these firms 
provide a unique opportunity to investigate whether ownership implies 
control or a desire for changes in the distribution of control. This paper 
will consider how people perceive themselves as stockowners, how they 
define their rights to control over company decision making process: 
and how they see their own roles in the organization. 

Employee owned companies in the form of producers’ CGODCIBH Ves in 
which employees commonly own and manage the business, occurred as 
early as 1791 in the United States and increased dramatically in the late 
nineteenth century (Shirom, 1972; Jones, 1977). Firms organized along 
traditional lines also have made small amounts of company stock available 
to selected employees through fringe benefit stock options and bonus 
plans since the 1920s (Foerster & Dietel, 1926). 

Both cooperatives and traditional capitalist firms are based on the 
philosophy that ownership means governance. But in the cooperative, 
ownership shares are distributed equally, giving each member one vote in 
the decision making process (Berman, 1967). In the traditional firm, 
management is delegated decision rights by owners. However, under a 
variety of labels from *'participative management"! and **co-determina- 
tion” to **workplace democratization,” a limited amount of sharing in 
decision processes has been granted to employee nonowners (Bernstein, 
1976; Dachler & Wilpert, 1978; Locke & Schweiger, 1978). The current 
employee owned firms fall somewhere in between because shares are 
distributed according to the amount individuals invest or their relative 
wages (under ESOPs), producing an unequal distribution of shares. Few 
formal procedures have been made for power sharing between managers 
and the new worker owners. Participation in decisions is based on voting 
shares as a corporate stockholder. 

Employee stock ownership is believed to create a positive working rela- 
tionship between employees and employer by creating perceptions of com- 
mon interests and commitment to shared goals or organizational success 
(Lawler, 1977). Under employee ownership some form of psychological 
partnership may develop between groups of owners that leads individuals 
to act in behalf of common goals. 

The ability of joint economic fate alone to create this partnership re- 
mains an open question (Bernstein, 1976; Johnson & Whyte, 1977; Vanek, 
1975). Stockownership does not necessarily bring sharing of control but 
may raise expectations of future input into decisions, and the failure to 
obtain increased influence may reduce such hypothesized benefits of com- 
mon ownership as increased worker motivation and performance. 
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These arguments emphasize the critical nature of the owners’ interpreta- 
tion and perception of their ownership rights. When actual sharing of con- 
trol is desired, changes in decision making processes are needed to avoid 
frustrated expectations on the part of new worker owners. However, Pate- 
man (1970) and Dahl (1956) have suggested that workers do not neces- 
sarily want industrial democratization. They may prefer to leave control in 
the hands of expert managers (Locke & Schweiger, 1978; Strauss, 1963) at 
least until they feel confidence in their ability to make policy level deci- 
sions. Ownership without a desire for control is unlikely to produce 
changes in the decision making process. Though a desire for power sharing 
on the part of worker owners may not be sufficient for bringing about 
change, it is probably necessary in order to begin the process. 


HYPOTHESES 
Stockholding and Perceptions of Ownership 


An announced plant closing precipitates a crisis in which workers seek a 
means of avoiding job loss. An employee purchase results in the mainte- 
nance of an existing organization rather than the creation of a new one. 
Initially, the only tangible change may be the redistribution of ownership 
rights. 

Because many individuals have acted to save jobs rather than investing 
for the sole purpose of financial returns, the investment may not be trans- 
lated into perceptions of ownership. Nevertheless, a risk has been taken, 
equity is held, and energy was invested in the purchase effort. Kohn and 
Schooler (1973) found that people who have a substantial share of owner- 
ship of the organization in which they are employed respond to their job 
situations differently than do those who own less. They argue that those 
with ownership rights not only control assets but also consider themselves 
owners. It is therefore hypothesized that the larger the number of shares 
an employee owns in the organization the more he perceives himself as an 
owner of the firm (Hypothesis la). (‘Employee’’ includes anyone who 
works for the company on a regular basis for wages or salary regardless of 
hierarchical position.) 

. The financial partnership between management and workers in an em- 
ployee owned firm is necessitated by mutual fate control (Thibault & 
Kelley, 1959) over the success of the purchase attempt. Because of the 
joint effort involved, nonmanagerial workers may interpret their owner- 
ship as part of a real partnership with management in the firm. At the 
same time, the number of shares each individual has purchased varies, and 
some have not bought stock at all (Gurdon, 1978; Long, 1977). Those with 
little or no stock have not taken the full risk which binds the partners 
together (Burnstein, 1969; Cartwright, 1973) and may not feel the same 


degree of partnership. These differential commitments suggest a sub- ' 


sidiary hypothesis that the more capital a worker has invested (the more a 
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person has risked), the more he should perceive himself as a partner with 
management in the enterprise (Hypothesis 1b). 


Stockownership and Desired Control over the Decision Process 


When employees become owners through the purchase of stock, they 
gain the formal power to cast votes and effect major policy decisions 
brought before the annual stockholders meeting, but the legal right to vote 
stock in no way guarantees that employee owners will have much actual in- 
fluence on the outcomes of other decision processes. However, participa- 
tion in decisions by worker owners may come about independent of legal 
voting rights if the rank and file workers are motivated to take an active 
part in decision making processes and if the firm’s management is willing 
to share control with other members of the work force. 

Despite the assertion that workers are reluctant to take on decision mak- 
ing responsibilities, employee ownership increases workers’ stakes in the 
firin and with it their presumed interest in protecting property and invest- 
ment in the future. Nonmanagerial worker owners may want influence 
over factors that directly affect the economic condition of the organiza- 
tion, decisions that traditionally are made by owners and managers 
(Dachler & Wilpert, 1978). These decisions include policies such as in- 
vestments, product development, marketing, and distribution of profits, 
along with choosing corporate officers and chief executives. The desire for 
influence in these decisions that affect future prosperity should be 
stronger for workers with a greater financial commitment to the firm. The 
more capital an employee has invested in the firm, the more control the in- 
dividual will want to exercise over decisions that concern the future 
welfare of the organization (Hypothesis 2). 

In other cases of employee ownership (Stern & Hammer, 1978), the 
nature of the jobs themselves and the short term returns from the job have 
not changed noticeably. Work methods and work organization, which 
normally are under control of management, have remained management 
decisions, and little evidence addresses the possibility that worker owners 
desire control over these issues that were previously management's 
prerogatives. In unionized plants, however, workers have had con- 
siderable influence over such issues as the distribution of wages, fringe 
benefits, and pension plans through the collective bargaining process. 
Workers may be expected to want to maintain their present control in 
these areas. 

These arguments lead to the suggestion that the new ownership status of 
the nonmanagerial employees will affect their desire for changes in the 
control structure differentially as a function of the particular issues in- 
volved. Thus, it is hypothesized that nonmanagerial employee owners will 
prefer a distribution of influence that gives them more influence over deci- 
sions that affect the future of the company than they had experienced as 
nonowners, but that maintains the power they previously had over other 
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issues (Hypothesis 3). A similar hypothesis could be made for managers by 
reversing the issue areas. Managers would prefer to reduce the constraints 
that were previously imposed by union influence in areas covered by col- 
lective bargaining without losing the influence they held over policy issues. 


Occupational Interest Groups 


Occupational positions such as labor and management or blue-collar, 
white-collar, and managerial provide specifications of interest groups that 
exist within a firm. These groups have different definitions of the ap- 
propriate distribution of control in the organization (Tannenbaum, 
Kavčič, Rosner, Vianello, & Wieser, 1974). Unless ownership interests are 
strong enough to overcome occupational interests of historical standing, 
employees in worker owned firms will prefer a distribution of control over 
decisions that corresponds to interest group membership. 

In a unionized setting the local union and collective bargaining are the 
traditional basis of interest group influence for the unionized sector. The 
reliance on the union is particularly strong for blue-collar workers who 
may initially lack the expertise to make decisions beyond the confines of 
their jobs (Mulder & Wilke, 1970). Unionized, white-collar workers may 
not be quite as dependent on the union for representation. Compared to 
their blue-collar co-workers, they generally are better educated, have more 
information about company operations, and have a different perspective 
on the decision making process (Blum, 1971). These interest group dif- 
ferences suggest that members of the nonmanagerial unionized white- 
collar workforce in employee owned firms will prefer a distribution of 
control in decision making in which employees participate as a group to a 
system of control based on collective bargaining, but unionized blue-collar 
workers will prefer union control over employee participation outside of 
collective bargaining (Hypothesis 4). 

in American joint labor-management collaboration, managers have 
shown a preference for cooperation with employee groups and representa- 
tives outside of the union (Davis & Cherns, 1975; Katzell, Yankelovich, & 
Associates, 1975). Kochan, Lipsky, and Dyer (1975) suggest that joint 
labor-management cooperation is likely only on issues that lie outside of 
collective bargaining. Managerial preferences suggest that if the manage- 
ment in employee owned firms is willing to share control, it will want more 
control tn the firm’s decision making process given to the employees as a 
group than to the union through collective bargaining (Hypothesis 5). 

- The preceding discussion is based on the assumption that interest group 
membership has a stronger effect on desired control than the simple fact 
of ownership, but that ownership may lead some individuals to give up oc- . 
cupational interests in favor of common interests with all owners. Such in- 
dividuals will have preferences for control over decision making that do 
not follow interest group lines. It is hypothesized that workers who believe 
that a psychological labor-management partnership exists (Hypothesis Ib) 
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will favor power equalization in decision making more than will workers 
who do not perceive such a partnership (Hypothesis 6). . 

In summary, employees who become employee owners are expected to 
have their perceptions of actual ownership, partnership with management, 
and desired control over decisions affected by the amount of stock owned. 
Ownership itself, however, is expected to influence desired level of control 
over specific issues, but these perceptions may be.reflected in occupational 
interest group status rather than the common interests created by joint 
ownership. | 


METHOD 
Sample 


The study took place in a small manufacturing firm located in a rural 
area of the northeastern United States. The plant, which had been part of 
a large conglomerate since 1955, manufactures high quality wooden 
library furniture. At the time of the study it employed 233 people. Of 
these, 55 were sales people working outside the local area. Taking part in 
the study were 163. people. Of these, 98 were blue-collar production 
workers, of whom about one third were highly skilled; 37 were nonsuper- 
visory white-collar workers; 15 were at the middle management level, in- 
cluding shop and office supervisors; and 13 were top management em- 
ployees. Of the plant’s 178 resident employees, 15 were not available or 
chose not to participate when the study took place. One-member of middle 
management did not respond in sufficient detail to the research instrument 
and was deleted from all analyses. 

The company was formed in 1876 and is one of the area's main em- 
ployers. In March 1976 the parent corporation announced its intention to 
liquidate the plaht (which had been operating with a healthy furniture in- 
dustry profit during its years as a. subsidiary but not up to the profit 
margin required by the parent corporation) by March 1977; leaving 178 
people out of work in an area where the unemployment rate was 13.7 per- 
cent. By September 1976, the employees had managed to buy the plant 
themselves with the help of $4 million in federal government and private 
bank loans and $1.8 million raised through sales of common stock to 
employees and area residents. 

There are 3,500 stockowners, most of whom live within 50 miles of the 
plant, and most have small holdings. The plant's employees own 34 per- 
cent of all stock. Within the company, nonmanagerial workers own 65 
percent of the stock; 35 percent is held by middle and top level manage- 
ment. The nonmanagerial workers are represented by two locals of a single 
national union, one for the production workers and one for the office 
employees. 

The average age for the blue-collar workers and top managers was 48 
years, for the office workers 40 years, and for the middle managers 45 
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years. Average education levels were 11 years for blue-collar workers, 13 
years for both office personnel and middle management, and 15 years for 
top management. The mean tenure for production workers was 18 years, 
for the office workers 11 years, and for middle and top level management 
21 years and 15 years, respectively. All blue-collar workers and top 
management were male. Among the office workers, 13 were male, 24 were 
female, and on the middle management level there were 12 men and 2 
women. 


Procedure 


The study was conducted eight months after purchase from the parent 
corporation. The data used to test the present hypotheses were collected 
by questionnaires completed at the plant on company time. At the time 
these data were collected the researchers’ involvement in. the study of 
employee owned firms was well known to the employees through a series 
of site visits, earlier interviews with plant personnel, and exchanges of in- 
formation on employee ownership. The company, which had enjoyed con- 
siderable public exposure because of its successful solution to the threat- 
ened plant closure, had agreed to ‘‘observation’’ by members of the re- 
search team. 

One week before hie survey was conducted, a letter was sent to all 
employees from the researchers to remind them of the upcoming survey. 
The questionnaire used to collect the data had been examined and ap- 

proved by top management representatives and the two local union 
. presidents. The employees completed the survey in small groups in the 
plant's conference rooms. The researchers and their assistants were pres- 
ent to give directions and explanations. Upon completion, each person put 
his/her questionnaire in an envelope, sealed it, and handed it over to the 
researchers to be taken directly from the plant. 


Measures 

Employees were asked to state how many shares of stock they had pet- 
sonally bought when the company was purchased. They also were asked to 
state the reason(s) why they had bought stock initially, by checking all of 
the following reasons that might apply: to save their job, as an investment, |. 
because a lot of other people chipped in so they thought they'd do it too, 
and because they believed in the idea of employees owning ud place of 
work. 

Perception of ownership was measured by asking about ihe extent to 
which one as an individual owned the company. The response scale ranged 
from 1 (‘‘No, there is no real ownership’’) to 6 (‘‘Yes, there is real owner- 
ship’’). Subjects also were asked to state how much employees as a group 
and how much management owned the plant, using the same scale. 
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Labor-management partnership was assessed by a 3-item scale com- 
prised of items designed to measure various aspects of a partnership. The 
items were extracted from a factor analysis of 40 items defining several 
dimensions, of which partnership was one. The items that clustered 
together on this scale and their factor loadings were: ‘‘Employees and 
management are equal partners at X (name of company)" (.74); ‘‘Em- 
ployees have a say in what is done with X's profits" (.73); and ‘‘Before 
deciding on a big change, the management discusses it with the em- 
ployees’’ (.67). Each item was measured on a 6-point scale, where 
response alternatives ranged from 1 (“‘Strongly disagree") to 6 (‘Strongly 
agree"). The internal consistency estimate, using the Spearman- Brown 
prophecy formula, was .79. 

Control or influence in the plant's decision making process, actual as 
well as desired, was assessed for seven issues over which employee control 
might be exercised: wages and benefits, the pension plan, the production 
process, hiring of management, investment in new equipment, planning 
for the company's future (new products, new markets), and the distribu- 
tion of company earnings. These issues represent four levels of decisions. 
The first level—wages, benefits, and pension plans—represents issues of 
immediate concern to the workers over which they have some influence 
through collective bargaining. Decisions on the work process affect the 
workers directly but are usually made by management. Hiring of ex- 
ecutives is a major personnel decision internal to the organization; and in- 
vestment, planning, and distribution of profits are company level matters. 
This range of issues corresponds to Bernstein's (1976) hierarchy of areas 
over which worker participation has been experienced in different forms 
of industrial democracy. 

Subjects stated how much influence or say each of three groups had 
over decisions made in the company about each of the seven issues, using a 
6-point scale ranging from 1 (‘‘Virtually no say at all") to 6 (‘‘A great deal 
of say"). The three groups were: employees as a group not through the 
union, the union through collective bargaining, and management. In a dif- 
ferent section of the survey, all employees were asked to state how much 
influence or say the different groups should have over each issue, using the 
same 6-point scale. Of the seven issues, the two concerning wages and pen- 
sions were combined into one scale (the estimate of internal consistency 
was .74), and investments, planning, and company profit decisions were 
combined into a policy scale, with a reliability estimate of .94. 

Variables that could be used to obtain a better understanding of the 
findings from the study, such as alienation from the work itself, job 
satisfaction, and ambiguity in interpreting the stockownership role, also 
were measured. Work alienation was assessed with a 5-item scale devel- 
oped by Miller (1967). Its items cover dislike for the work itself, the 
reward value of the work, a lack of pride and accomplishment, and oppor- 
tunities to do jobs at which one is good. Its reliability estimate was .82. 
The General Motors! Faces Scale (Kunin, 1955) was used to measure 
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overall job satisfaction. Stockowner ambiguity was measured with a 
6-item scale, extracted from factor analysis. Items on this scale were con- 
cerned with the uncertainty about one's responsibilities and duties as an 
employee stockholder and the rights and privileges of worker stockowners 
to make decisions within and about the company. The estimation of inter- 
nal consistency was .76. All items were assessed with 6- -point verbally an- 
chored scales. 


RESULTS 


The results are presented in three parts covering perceptions of owner- 
ship, desired control, and occupational interest groups. Subjects were 
classified into four occupational interest groups: blue-collar, white-collar, 
middle managers, and top managers. The managerial group was divided 
because middle managers were responsible only for day-to-day operations 
and did not play a role in top level decision making. Their hierarchical 
position was above the unionized workers, but their exclusion from top 
executive functions made their interest group status ambiguous. 


Stockholdings, POICEDHORS of Ownership and Labor-Management Partnership 


The scope of financial ownership within the plant is the major indepen- 
dent variable for Hypotheses 1 and 2 and helps interpret the meaning of 
ownership. Distribution of stockholdings among the groups of employee 
owners is presented in Table 1. Although the mean number of shares is 
larger among managerial ranks, ownership is widely distributed and each 
interest group has individuals with large and small shareholdings. 

Subjects in each occupational group also were asked about the reasons 
for their stock purchases. Responses are shown in Table 2. The data across 
the four reasons are not exclusive. The employees were asked to indicate 
as many motives for their purchase decisions as might apply. Saving jobs 


TABLE 1 . 
Frequency Distributions and Summary Statistics for the 


Number of Shares Owned by Different Groups of Employees 


Number of 


Shares Owned Blue-Collar White-Collar Middl. Top Management 
Up toand Workers (N=82) Workers (N= 29) Management (N= 14). LINT) 
Including: N o N  % N % N % 

200 20 (24) 8 (28) 0 (0) . 0 £0) 
500 31 (38) 9 G1) 3 (21) 3 (23) 
1600 20 (24) 11 (38) 4 (29) 3 (23) 
2000 8 (10) I (3). 4 (29) 3 (23) 
5000 2 (2) 0 (0) 3 (21) 3 (23) 
7500 l (1) 0 (0) 0 (0) I (6) 
Mean 739 545 1350 2058 
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TABLE 2 
Reasons for Buying Stock in the Company, - 
as Expressed by Four Organizational Groups 


Blue-Collar White-Collar Middle -. Top 


Workers Workers Management Management 
i (N — 82) (N — 29) (N= 14) ^ (N13) 
Reason N % N % N- Q N % 
To save my job 77 (93): 25 (86) 11 (78) 8 (62) 
As an investment 37 (45) 13 (45) 8 (57) 4 (38) 
A lot of other people 
chipped in so 
I thought I'd 
do so too 13 (16) l (3) 2 (14) 0 (0). 
Because I believe ‘ 
in the idea of 
employees owning 
their own plant 35 (42) 14 (48) 7 (50) * It (85) 


aSignificant differences (X?) between managers and blue-collar employees (p < .01). 


was the major motivator behind the employees’ decisions. Blue-collar 
workers, in particular, considered the investment aspect of the purchase, 
and about half of the workers, including the majority of the management, 
said their decision to buy the plant was based on a positive reaction to the 
idea of employee ownership. Employee ownership means local autonomy, 
or freedom from constraints and capricious action by a corporate absentee 
owner, which is an attractive position for any management (Gurdon, 
1978). Though saving jobs was the predominant reason given for in- 
vestments, there were multiple motives behind the purchases. Employee 
owners interpreted their ownership status as more than just the right to a 
job. | | 

Hypotheses la and 1b predicted that the extent of financial involvement 
in the company would be positively related both to perceptions of personal 
ownership and to the existence of a labor-management partnership. Table 
3 presents the correlations between the number of shares owned and 
employee perceptions among the four occupational groups. Correlations 
between the number of shares owned and perceptions of the extent to 
which employees collectively as well as management own the plant are 
given. Group mean scores provide a clear picture of how employees see 
their status within their firm. All employees, whether stockowners or not, 
are included in this analysis. 

Table 3 shows that within groups of employees there are no significant 
positive correlations between the number of shares owned and perceptions 
of ownership or partnership. Perhaps employees with different motiva- . 
tions for buying stock see their ownership and partnership status from dif- 
ferent perspectives. However, a stepwise multiple regression analysis with 
each investment reason as independent variables (dummy coded) showed 
that the motives behind the stock purchases did not contribute significant- 
ly to the variance in employee perceptions. 
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TABLE 3 
Correlations Between Number of Shares Owned and Employees’ Perceptions 
of Company Ownership and Labor-Management Partnership? 


Blue-Collar White-Collar * T Middle " Top 
Perceptions o Workers Workers anagement anagement 
Who Owns? (N-98 — (N23)  . , (N-HM) . (N= LG) 
the Company r X r x f x iy X 
I (as a person) .I0 (2.57y»« .24 (2.28)o.¢ 12 (3.27) 23 (4.08) 
Employees as a 
group -.04 (3.50)d -.16 (3.52)4 -.01 (4.07) 3l (4.64) 
Management .07 (4.64) -.40* (4.69) -.22 (4.40) we (4.64) 


Labor-Manage- 
ment Partner- l 
ship .13 (2.88) -,11 (2.78) .09 (2.88) iel (3.28) 


aNumbers in parentheses are group mean scores. 

+ Relationships are moderated by stockholder role ambiguity. 

bSignificant differences between personal ownership and management ownership, p< .001. 
‘Significant differences between personal ownership and employees’ ownership, p< .001. 
dSignificant differences between employees’ ownership and management's ownership, p< .001. 
* Correlation is significant, p « .05. 


Ambiguity in the employee-stockowner role also could affect the rela- 
tionship between stockholdings and perceptions, because employees with 
a clear understanding of their rights and duties would be able to see a 
direct relationship among conditions of actual ownership and psychologi- 
cal ownership and partnership, whereas those experiencing role ambiguity 
would not. Moderated multiple regressions (Zedeck, 1971) with stock- 
holding, role ambiguity, and their interaction regressed separately onto 
each ownership and partnership perception showed significant but weak 
effects of ambiguity and the interaction. . 

As a result, blue-collar and white-collar samples were split into two 
groups at the median of their respective role ambiguity scores, and zero- 
order correlations were computed for stockholdings and ownership and 
partnership perceptions. The managerial samples were too small for such 
an analysis and were excluded. Role ambiguity had no effect on these rela- 
tionships among blue-collar workers. Among the white-collar workers 
who reported role ambiguity (N = 20), there was a positive relationship be- 
tween stockholdings and perceptions of personal ownership (.44, p< .05), 
and a negative relationship between stockholdings and beliefs about man- 
agement's ownership of the firm (-.43, p « .05). White-collar workers low 
on role ambiguity (N = 17) saw no relationship between actual ownership 
and felt personal ownership, but they shared the belief that the more stock 
they owned, the less management owned the plant (-.38, n.s.). Further- 
more, shares held were negatively related to perceptions of ownership for 
employees as a collective (-.59, p < .01). No effects of role ambiguity were 
found on the stockholdings-partnership relationship. That the moderator 
effect of role ambiguity was found only for the white-collar workers and 
was contrary to expectations points to the peculiar position of this occupa- 
tional group when they share ownership. The ambiguous role of the office 
worker will be used to explain this result and the results on other hypothe- 
ses. | | 
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Both blue-collar and white-collar workers, regardless of role ambiguity, 
perceive management as owners of the company more than they see them- 
selves as owners. There are no differences in beliefs about a labor-man- 
agement partnership as held by the four groups, however. 

Because ownership may reflect itself in the act of purchasing rather than 
in the amount of capital invested and ownership per se has been found to 
influence employee attitudes in other research (Gurdon, 1978; Long, 
1977), groups of stockholders and ‘nonstockholders were compared on 
ownership perceptions. There were 24 employees (16 production workers 
and 8 office workers) who did not own stock in the plant. 7-tests for dif- 
ferences between mean ownership perceptions showed that stockholders 
as individuals considered themselves to be owners of the firm more so than 
did the employees not holding shares (X —2.65 and X — 1.73, respectively, 
(— 2.74, p «. .01). No differences were found for the beliefs that employees 
as a group or the management owned the plant. Nor were there any 
significant differences between the ways in which stockholders and 
nonstockholders viewed the existence of a labor-management partnership. 
Although Hypotheses 1a and 1b clearly are not supported, there is a dif- 
ference in perceived personal ownership between owners and nonowners, 
regardless of the amount of stock held. The stockholders' belief in their 
ownership status is not substantial, however, given a mean of 2.65 on a 
6-point scale. 


Stockownership and Desired Control over the Decision Process 


Hypothesis 2 stated that the larger capital investment an employee has 
made in a firm, the more control he should want to exert over decisions af- 
fecting the future financial welfare of the company. Correlations between 
the number of shares owned and desired personal influence over policy 
level decisions were nonsignificant for all four groups. Hypothesis 2 thus 
was not supported. However, further analyses showed positive and signifi- 
cant correlations between stockholdings and the amount of influence 
granted management on all issues for both blue-collar and white-collar 
workers (median r= .26, p< .05). That larger personal investments should 
be accompanied by a preference for more managerial control is the op- 
posite result from the one predicted. This result becomes important to the 
interpretation of results regarding other hypotheses. 

Hypothesis 3 stated that nonmanagerial employee owners will prefer an 
internal decision making process that maintains the control or influence 
they have had over collectively bargained issues (e.g., wages and pensions) 
but that increases their influence over policy level matters. Data are 
presented in Table 4. Because stockholders and nonstockholders agreed 
completely on the preferred distribution of power, all employees have 
been included in these analyses. 

The central issue in testing Hypothesis 3 is the extent to which 
nonmanagerial workers prefer power-equalization between labor and 
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TABLE 4 
Preferences for a Distribution of Power in Organizational Decision Making 
Among Blue-Collar, White-Collar, and Managerial Employees 


Who Should Have Power? 
Union Through 


Organizational Group Employees as Collective 
and Area of a Group . Bargaining Management 
Decision Making X SD X SD X SD 


Blue-Collar Workers (N 98): 


Wages, benefits, pension 3 (1.62) 5.10 (1.1394 4.23 (1.13)b«« 
Production process 3.15 (1.69) 4.28 (1.50)3 4.77 (1.40) 
Hiring of management 2.56 (1.73) 3.15 (1.90)? 4.48 (1.61)5« 
Policy level decisions 2.98 (1.56) 3.97 (1.35) 4.55 (1.17)9« 
White-Collar Workers (N = 37): 

Wages, benefits, pension 4.11 (1.22) 4.47 (1.29) 4.50 (1.09) 

- Production process 3.70 (1.54) 3.81 (1.27) 4.70 (1.24)9« 
Hiring of management 3.03 (1.23) 3.18 (1.80) 4.74 (1.23)b« 
Policy level decisions 3.80 (1.14) 3.78 (1.30) 4.56 (1.14)o« 
Middle Level Management (N = 14): 

Wages, benefits, pension 4.27 (.99) 4.19 (1.54) 5.03 (.99) 
Production process 4.00 (1.08) 3.43 (1.40) 5.07 (1.21) 
Hiring of management 3.33 (1.50) 2.50 (1.62) 5.50 (.91)b« 
Policy level decisions 3.48 (1.45) 2.82 (1.38) 5.31 (.62)b«« 
Top Management (N = 13): 

Wages, benefits, pension 4.14 (1.34) 2.50 (1.20} 4.81 (1.01% 
Production process 3.73 (1.19) . 2.36 (1.36) 4.91 (.83)9« 
Hiring of management 2.20 (1.23) 1.40 (.70) 5.60 (.52) 
Policy level decisions . 3.58 (1.41) 2.06 (1.05)2 5.18 (.60)¢ 


aSignificant differences between employees as a group and the union through collective bargaining 
(p « .001). 

dSignificant differences between employees as a group and management (p< .001). 

‘Significant differences between the union through collective bargaining and management 
(p < .001). 


management. T-tests for correlated means were computed between the 
amount of influence that each interest group believes should be accorded 
the employees and the union vis-a-vis management. Due to the possibility 
of Type I errors in sets of multiple comparisons, significant differences are 
indicated only if they are at or below the .001 level of confidence (Ryan, 
1959). 
. Both workers and managers agree that management should have the 
most influence over policy and top managerial personnel decisions, and 
there is no preference among blue-collar or white-collar workers for power 
equalization on issues regarding the plant's future. However, issues that 
directly and immediately affect the welfare of the work and that tradi- 
tionally are subject to collective’ bargaining are seen by white-collar 
workers as areas in which there should be labor-management power 
equalization. But they are seen by blue-collar workers as issues that the 
union, rather than the management, should dominate. 

Despite a lack of interest in power equalization, members of the non- 
managerial work force may still want more power than they had under 
traditional ownership. Comparisons between the amount of influence that 
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the respondents felt that employees, the union, or the management have 
and what they should have (using t-tests for correlated means) show that 
both blue-collar and white-collar workers want the union as well as 
employees as a group to have more influence over all issues than they 
presently experience (all differences are significant at the .001 level); but 
they prefer management to retain the amount of influence it has over all 
levels of decision. Both managerial levels prefer the present distribution of 
influence (there are no significant differences between actual and pre- 
ferred control), in which employees and the union have some say over 
issues of direct concern to them but have little influence over organiza- 
tional policy level matters. 


Occupational interest Groups 


Hypotheses 4 and 5 suggest that members of specific interest groups 
within an organization prefer an internal power distribution that favors 
their own groups. Blue-collar workers prefer the union to have more in- 
fluence in decision making than an employee group outside the collective 
bargaining process; white-collar workers want labor-management par- 
ticipations through an employee group; and the management, if it is will- 
ing to share power, should prefer an employee group as a partner rather 
than the union. | | 

In Table 4, t-tests for correlated means were used to compare interest 
group preferences for each occupational group. The superscript a in the 
table denotes differences in preferences between a union and an employee 
group. Over all issues, the blue-collar workers prefer union influence to 
power granted an employee group, supporting Hypothesis 4. The white- 
collar workers do not show a preference in power distribution. They 
assigned as much influence in decision making to the union.as to an 
employee group outside collective bargaining. To the extent that manage- 
ment is willing to share some of its power (in this case, management means 
top management because the middle management is not involved in ex- 
ecutive decision making), it prefers that power be granted to the 
employees outside collective bargaining, as predicted by Hypothesis 5. In 
summary, both the production workers and top management responded 
to the issue of organizational power in accordance with their interest 
group membership, but the office workers gave equal preference for the 
union and an employee group. (The white-collar sample was 65 percent 
female. To ensure that responses were not a function of gender, all 
analyses involving the white-collar sample were run separately for males 
and females. There were no differences between the two sets of 
respondents on any of the variables reported in this study.) The middle 
managers did not prefer an employee group to the union in a power shar- 
ing scheme, but clearly preferred to maintain power differences between 
labor and management. — 
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The data show the relative importance of interest group membership 
and the weakness of stockownership in predicting the desired distribution 
of internal control. However, explanations for the group preferences may 
lie at the individual level, particularly with respect to background charac- 
teristics such as education and perceptions of work, including stockholder 
role ambiguity, alienation, and labor-management partnership in the firm. 

Because expertise and knowledge about organizational functions in- 
fluence the desire for participative decision making (Locke & Schweiger, 
1978; Mulder & Wilke, 1970), formal education could increase an indi- 
vidual’s interest in participation and power equalization. Similarly, role 
ambiguity might adversely affect a worker’s preference for more power 
vis-a-vis management because the rights and duties of an employee-owner 


TABLE 
Multiple Regressions on Preferred Power 
Role-Ambiguity and Work Alienation 


Who Should 
Organizational Group (o... Employees as a Group —— č — 
and Area of Independent 
Decision Making Variable rb beta‘ 
Blue-Collar Workers {N = 72) 
Wages, benefits, pension Partnership li -.11 
. R2= ,02 
Production process Alienation -.12 -.12 
R? = .03 
Hiring of management Education -.17 -.15 
R? = .07 
Policy level decisions Ambiguity -.06 -.06 
R?- .01 
White-Collar Workers (N 31) 
Wages, benefits, pension Ambiguity .42* ,58** 
Partnership ll .39** 
R?-2.,35 
Production process Education rea .30 
l R? =.13 
Hiring of management Ambiguity 2 .42* 
Partnership .22 .48* 
R2= 25 
Policy level decisions Education 34 .30 
R?—.18 
Top Management (N= 1H) 
Wages, benefits, pension Education itt .70 
R2= .62 
Production process Alienation -.59 -.59* 
R2=.77 
Hiring of management Education 79** .70* 
l R2= .69 
Policy level decisions Education .63* 35 
R2-.42 


aN is reduced due to case-wise deletion of subjects. 

br = zero-order correlation coefficients (two-tailed tests). 
‘beta = standardized regression coefficient. 

*p«.05; **p«.0l; ***p < 001. 


N 
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are not fully understood. A belief in a labor-manager partnership should 
lead both workers and managers to want to share power. The exact role 
that alienation from the work itself could play is less obvious. People who 
are immersed in their work and find it a rewarding, challenging experience 
may prefer to spend their efforts on the work itself rather than funnelling | 
energy and interest into participative decision making. On the other hand, 
people who are not alienated from their work may take a more positive 
view of their entry into other aspects of organizational life and want to ex- 
pand their arena of operations. Because the work itself is a major compo- 
nent of job satisfaction, similar arguments could be made about its effects 
on power preferences. Because of the belief that the nature of the work 
rather than the overall reaction to the job is the important contributor to a 


5 
with Education, Partnership, 
as Independent Variables? 


Have Power? 
Union Through 


Collective Bargaining Management ; 
Independent Independent i 
Variable r beta Variable r beta 
Education .28* 25* Alienation A9» (Sp ves 
Partnership -.21 -,19* Education .16 .18* 
R2 = 15 R? = 29 
Alienation 18 .20* Alienation 39*** 4] ¥**. 
R2= 05 R2 = 17 
Alienation -.12 -.13 Alienation B. ud 377% 
R? = .04 R? 14 
Ambiguity -.15 -.15 Alienation 38** A3*** 
Partnership -.12 -.19 
R? = .06 R? = .20 
Ambiguity 14 22 Partnership 32 | 28 
R? = .06 R2z.11 
Education ^—.20 22 Ambiguity -.37* ~.30 
R2 my 10 R2 = .26 F 
Ambiguity .31 wE Ambiguity -.17 -.22 
R2 = ,22 R2 = ,04 
Partnership ,07 14 Partnership 22 .09 
(0 R2z.03 R2= 10 
Alienation -.53 ~.53 Alienation :57 .63 
R2 = .34 R? = 58 
Partnership -.61 -.60 Education 27** .65 
R? 2.67 R?z.66 - 
Partnership -.81** -.71* Partnership -.$4 -.49 
R= .72 R? = 33 
Partnership -,68* -.65 Alienation 50 44 
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desire for participative decision making (Hackman & Oldham, 1975; 
Hulin & Blood, 1968; Wanous, 1974), work alienation is the focal 
variable. : 

To test this assumption zero-order correlations were computed between 
job satisfaction and power preferences. No significant relationships were 
found among white-collar and managerial employees. Weak and mostly 
nonsignificant correlations were found in the blue-collar sample (r= .19, 
n.s.). Correlations between job satisfaction and alienation were .50 
(p«.001) for the blue-collar workers, .33 (p«.05) for white-collar 
workers, and nonsignificant for the managers. (Work alienation is re- 
versed scored, and a high score indicates nonalienation, or interest and in- 
volvement in work.) 

Because these individual difference factors may operate differently on 
members within each interest group, all analyses were conducted by 
group. Due to extreme multicollinearity between partnership, alienation, 
and ambiguity (correlations ranged from -.80. to -.55) and the small sam- 
ple size, the middle management group was excluded. 

Moderated regression analyses showed no significant interaction effects 
among the four independent variables. Education, role-ambiguity, labor- 
management partnership, and work alienation then were regressed on 
power preferences in a stepwise fashion. The results presented in Table 5 
contain the variable that entered first in the regression equation for each 
power score, the zero-order correlation, and the standardized regression 
weight, as well as any additional variable with a significant beta weight. 
Because of the large number of regression equations solved with relatively 
few cases, attention should be paid to patterns of results rather than to in- 
dividual significant Rs or beta weights (Mosteller & Tukey, 1977). 

The lower the level of alienation from work among blue-collar workers, 
the more they prefer to see power in the hands of management, but power 
preferences for an employee collective or the union are not affected by any 
of the independent variables. The pattern of relationships is less clear 
among the white-collar workers. Role-ambiguity and partnership beliefs 
contribute positively to the explanation of power preferences for 
employees as a group and the union. Because ambiguity and partnership 
were negatively correlated (-.49, p<.05), partial correlations between 
partnership beliefs and preferred power controlling for ambiguity were 
computed. These were .40 (p « .05) and .42 (p < .05) for employee power 
and union power, respectively. 

Top management are consistent in their power preferences for em- 
ployees as a group and the union. The more formal education the 
managers have, the more power they are willing to place in the hands of an 
employee group. However, the stronger their belief in partnership, the less 
power they want the union to have. 

Hypothesis 6 suggests that perceptions of a labor-management partner- 
ship may be related to preferences for a more equal distribution of power. 
This hypothesis was tested first by regressing partnership beliefs (control- 
ling for role ambiguity, work alienation, and possible interactions) on the 
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difference between the power management should have and the power 
labor (represented by the union) should have over each of the four areas of 
decision making. A difference in power preferences for management and 
union indicates a lack of interest in power equalization. 

Among the workers, partnership was the only significant variable in the . 
regression equations. It was negatively but weakly related to a power dif- 
ference between labor and management. No significant relationships were 
found among managers between partnership and power differences, and 
the moderated regression analyses revealed no significant interactions of 
partnership, ambiguity, or alienation. Workers were separated into two 
groups based on their scores on the partnership variable. A high partner- 
ship group with scores of 5 or 6 on a 6-point scale (N = 15) and a low part- 
nership group with scores of 1 and 2 (N — 27) were compared with respect 
to their power preferences for labor and management. These data are 
presented in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 
Preferences for a Distribution of Power Between Labor and Management by 
Two Groups of Workers Who Differ in Beliefs about the Existence of a 
Labor-Management Partnership 


Who Should Have Power? 
and Area of by the Union Management 

Decision Making x SD X SD. t-value 
Partnership Believers (N= 15) 
Wages, benefits, pension 4.71 (1.23) 4,58 (1.34) 43 
Production process 4.38 (1.56) 4.92 (1.44) -.98 
Hiring of management 3.62 (1.98) 4.69 (1.75) -1.51 
Policy level decisions 3.33 (1.71) 4.69 (1.27) -2.11 
Partnership Nonbelievers (N — 27) 
Wages, benefits, pension 5.26 (.92) 4.28 (.89). 4.69* 
Production process 4.41 (1.55) 4.70 (1.17) -.93 
Hiring of management 3.15 (1.95) 5.00 (1.00) -4.13* 
Policy level decisions 3:35 (1.57) 4.77 (.74) -4.35* 


— *p< .001 


T-tests for correlated means showed that people who believed in the ex- 
istence of a partnership preferred that power be distributed evenly to labor 
and management in any area of decision making. The workers who felt 
that there was no partnership, however, wished to retain the typical in- 
terest group pattern of power distribution in which labor has more in- 
fluence over bread-and-butter issues and management controls organiza- 
tional level issues. These findings, which support Hypothesis 6, not only il- 
lustrate the importance of perceptions of partnership for the dissolution 
of interest group reactions, but also point out the astonishingly small 
percentage of the financial partners (11 percent) who see themselves in a 
psychological partnership. 
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DISCUSSION 


To those who, like Herrick and Maccoby (1975), have emphasized 
worker self-governance or increased worker autonomy as an integral part 
of a better quality of working life, employee owned firms offer a unique 
potential for work place democratization. This study was conducted eight 
months after a transfer of ownership had taken place. The euphoria of 
having saved a large number of jobs still existed, and no formal attention 
had yet focused on the issue of an internal distribution of power or the 
possible forms that joint decision making might take. However, these in- 
itial interpretations of employee ownership are essential baseline data for 
research on worker participation in management. They indicate the extent 
to which power sharing is wanted before any effort has been made to 
teach, train, or create a consciousness about ownership rights and joint 
decision making in either nonmanagerial or managerial employees (Pate- 
man, 1970). 

The preferred distribution of control in organizational decision making 
was examined because it was assumed that the changes from wage earner 
to part owner would create a difference in the employee owners’ defini- 
tions of their roles and rights within the organization. However, legal 
ownership, or the actual status change, was not associated with psycholog- 
ical or felt ownership: Management was still seen as the de facto owners of 
the company to a much larger extent than the workers saw themselves as 
owners, either individually or collectively. Nor did they see themselves as 
partners with management despite financial investment. 

Rather than having any ‘‘collective consciousness"! of ownership, many 
employee owners saw themselves as traditional financial investors. Of the 
nonmanagerial work force who bought stock as investments (Table 1), 75 
percent belonged to the class of large contributors (500 to 7500 shares 
each). “‘Investment’’ implied not only speculation in stock with the pros- 
pect of capital gains but also the investment in a job. Gurdon (1978) in a 
recent study of an employee owned firm in the textile industrv identified 
similar motives among the worker owners. 

These perceptions of ownership may have resulted from the distribution 
of shares as well. Nonmanagerial workers as a group owned almost twice 
as much stock as management, but the number of shares held by the in- 
dividual workers was far less than that owned by the individua! manager. 
Seen from this individual perspective, management simply owned more. 
. Financial ownership did not generate interest on the part of managers or 
workers for active participation in organizational decision making. 
Though there was a gap between actual and desired influence in decision 
making among the workers (which is a common finding among workers in 
traditional hierarchical organizations; see, for example, Tannenbaum, 
1968; Tannenbaum et al., 1974), there was neither pressure for power 
equalization nor for diminution of management's position in the decision 
making hierarchy. | 
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This basic delegation of control over organizational level issues has 
several possible causes. Pateman (1970) has noted that people with no 
prior practice of behaving democratically have to overcome cumulative in- 
ertia in order to take an active part in social, political, and organizational 
life. This inertia is not solely a function of a lack of education and ex- 
perience or the fear of subsequent failure (Mulder & Wilke, 1970). It may 
be due simply to lack of interest, a belief in a traditional division of labor, 
and the practical utility of letting managers manage. 

The present work force contained a high percentage of skilled labor. 
Jobs that are already complex, varied, involve a ‘‘whole’’ product, and re- 
quire thought and judgment satisfy the criteria for enriched jobs 
(Hackman & Oldham, 1975). Occupants of such jobs may have no interest 
in enriching the work further by including in it participative decision mak- 
ing on the organizational level. The strong effect of nonalienation, or the 
enjoyment in and personal identification with work, on the desired delega- 
tion of power to management among blue-collar workers suggests an 
enrichment threshold below which work must fall before interests are fun- 
nelled towards other activities. 

When the work force is older, of long tenure, accustomed to a tradi- 
tional division of labor, and subscribing to the conservative work ethic of 
rural populations (Hulin & Blood, 1968), it may simply see management as 
the legitimate power holders and fail to challenge the existing order despite 
changes in the ownership of capital. Most of the current employee-owned 
firms are, in fact, in rural areas (Stern & Hammer, 1978). 

There is, in addition, some sound economic logic behind the decision to 
leave decision making to managers. The data showed that the more 
workers have invested in a firm, the more power they prefer to delegate. 
The more equity one has in a company the more one stands to lose should 
the venture fail, and delegating decision making to acknowledged experts 
seems a judicious choice. 

The present findings should not be taken to mean that blue-collar 
workers in employee owned firms in general will be disinclined towards a 
form of power sharing that goes beyond collective bargaining. But the 
findings do indicate that factors such as the nature of the work being per- 
formed and traditional work values can be powerful constraining forces 
on a leap towards industrial democracy. 

White-collar workers differ from production employees by occupying 
an ambiguous position. In general, their social class identification places 
them in the middle class, and they feel closer to management than to pro- 
duction workers in status and philosophy (Blum, 1971). In this plant they 
differed from blue-collar workers by expressing only weak support for 
power. exercised through the union and by the importance of the stock- . 
holder role to their power preferences and partnership perceptions. The 
office workers who expressed role ambiguity over the dual role of worker 
and owner felt that employee stockholding had changed the traditional 
ownership pattern; management's status had declined and their own had 
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risen. This shift in the balance of ownership was expressed as a preference 
for more power in the hands of the employees and less in the hands of 
management. The employees who perceived their role clearly, however, 
realized its limitations and did not believe that control automatically 
shifted with ownership. | 

The white-collar workers’ ambiguous position may lead to their loss of 
power in the long run. As workers have the opportunity to increase their 
influence in organizational decision making, the influence shared by 
management with workers most likely is to come on job related matters of 
interest to blue-collar workers and not on major strategic decisions as the 
white-collar workers would prefer (Bernstein, 1976). 

The ambiguity of middle level occupational positions also affects the 
middle managers. They agreed with top management on the desirability of 
a power differential between labor and management, but did not show the 
sharp distinction in a preference for a power delegation to an employee 
group over a union that top managers did. 

Top managers’ preference for a power distribution that excludes the 
union is predictable from their traditional occupational position, but in- 
dividual differences in the interpretation of employee stockownership aug- 
ment the understanding of this main effect. The nature of collective 
bargaining creates an adversary relationship between labor and manage- 
ment in general—a relationship not congruent with beliefs in a labor- 
management partnership. Partnership implies goal agreement and col- 
laboration, and the more managers perceived that such a partnership ex- 
isted, the less power they wanted in the hands of their traditional collective 
bargaining adversary. 

Education also plays a role in top management's preferences to grant 
power to employees as a group. Better educated managers appear to be 
more open to changes in traditional power distributions and more sensitive 
to the rights of their co-owners. 

Despite the insights provided by an examination of individual dif- 
ferences in the present research, the differences played a relatively modest 
role in explaining the data. The similarities in pattern of responses between 
the employee owners and traditional nonowning labor are apparent 
throughout the study. In this regard, the results are interpretable within 
the framework of collective bargaining theory. The preferences shown in 
this study for a distribution of power are affected by the nature of the 
issue. Workers wanted power equalization over traditional labor- 
management bargaining issues such as wages and pensions in which one 
party's gain is the other's loss. These ‘‘distributive’’ issues (Walton & 
McKersie, 1965) stand in contrast to ‘‘integrative’’ ones in which both par- 
ties may gain (or for that matter, lose). In an employee owned firm, those 
areas of decision making that affect the future welfare of the entire com- 
pany are integrative ones. In distributive bargaining, there should be 
power equalization ifthe outcome is not to be a foregone conclusion. But 
with integrative issues, labor and management stand or fall together, 
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reducing the need for a power disuibition that equalizes the strength of 
the parties. 

If integrative issues become the focus of interest group conflict in an 
employee owned firm, they can easily become distributive ones. As long as 
a management acts for the common weal, a work force with little per- 
ceived need for participation will have no reason to change the existing 
power structure. If management uses its decision making power in favor 
of its own specific interests, worker reticence about participative decision 
making, regardless of its causes, will probably be overcome. 

Findings in this study of a single firm are largely confirmed by other 
work in employee owned companies (Gurdon, 1978; Long, 1977). Longi- 
tudinal study is required to determine whether employee owners will con- 
tinue to act in a traditional manner or begin to act as participating co- 
owners of these firms. Of particular interest are companies in the process 
of transferring stock to their employees through employee stock owner- 
ship plans (Conte & Tannenbaum, 1978; Stern & Comstock, 1978) because 
labor and management may begin to have real financial power in these or- 
ganizations. At the present time, there is no overwhelming evidence for 
the presence of, or the preference for, either power equalization or heavy 
worker involvement in organizational level decisions. However, as an in- 
creasing amount of equity is transferred to the workers in more and more 
firms, both the actual and the desired distributions of organizational 
power may very well change. 
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Privacy at Work: - 
Architectural Correlates . 
of Job Satisfaction and 
Job Performance’ 
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University of Tennessee at Knoxville 


Three correlational studies examined relationships 
among architectural privacy, psychological privacy, job 
satisfaction, and job performance. Results of all three 
studies showed architectural privacy associated with 
psychological privacy. Both forms of privacy were 
associated with satisfaction with workspace and job sat- 
isfaction. Architectural privacy showed a limited, 
positive relationship with job performance in clerical 
and mechanical employees. 


‘Aside from the meses on engineering psychology (Chapanis, 1976; 
McCormick, 1976) the field of industrial and organizational psychology 
has paid little attention to the physical surroundings of people at work 
(Porter, Lawler, & Hackman, 1975). Research on the role of the physical 
setting in interpersonal behavior in organizations has been especially un- 
common (Sundstrom & Sundstrom, 1981) although social and environ- 
mental psychologists have developed theories that might apply (Altman, 
1974, 1975; Proshansky, Ittelson, & Rivlin, 1976; Sundstrom, 1977). 

This study applies ideas from social and environmental psychology to 
work settings. It concerns the role of privacy in job satisfaction and job 
performance. Privacy is defined in two ways: as a psychological state and 
as a physical feature of the environment. Psychological privacy comes 
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from a sense of control over access to oneself or one’s group. It includes 
control over transmission of information about oneself to others and con- 
trol over inputs from others (Altman, 1975; Margulis, 1977; Marshall, 
1972). This concept: of privacy assumes that people try to maintain an op- 
timal level of social contact, and dissatisfaction results from being in situa- 
tions that deviate from what a person considers optimal (Sundstrom, 
1977). Too little social contact might produce feelings of isolation (Wohl- 
will, 1974); too much might produce crowding (Sundstrom, 1975, 1978). 

Architectural privacy refers to the visual and acoustic isolation supplied 
by an environment. A work area completely enclosed by soundproof walls 
with lockable doors embodies a high degree of architectural privacy; a 
large room in which many people occupy an undivided space would give 
minimal privacy. Architectural privacy may contribute to psychological 
privacy because people in private quarters can control their accessibility to 
others more easily than in open and visible places. 

Compared with occupants of private workspaces, those in nonprivate 
areas may be expected to show more interaction with co-workers and to 
experience more noise and distractions. Evidence for this comes from re- 
search on the popular open plan office, which uses no walls and few parti- 
tions and minimizes distances between co-workers whose jobs call for con-. 
tact with each other (Pile, 1978). In research comparing conventional of- 
fices with open arrangements, workers in open plan offices generally re- 
port having less privacy, spending more time talking, hearing more noise, 
and experiencing more distractions (Brookes, 1972; Brookes & Kaplan, 
1972; Boyce, 1974; Ives & Ferdinands, 1974; Hundert & Greenfield, 1969; 
McCarrey, Peterson, Edwards & VonKulmiz, 1974; Nemecek & Grand- 
jean, 1973; Riland & Falk, 1972; Zeitlin, 1969). 

For people with repetitive tasks, a nonprivate workspace might provide 
two advantages. First, those who find their jobs boring might find that 
contact with other people provides a source of stimulation. Second, the 
evidence for social facilitation of performance of simple tasks (Geen & 
Gange, 1977) suggests better performance of routine tasks in nonprivate 
areas. However, with minimal privacy the amount of social contact might 
exceed the optimum even for a person doirig a routine task, and the 
worker might feel crowded. Crowding might produce discomfort and 
downgrade job performance (Sundstrom, 1978). By this reasoning, people 
with routine tasks might feel most satisfied and work most effectively in 
areas accessible to co-workers provided they do not feel crowded. As the 
complexity of the job increases, the desired amount of social contact may 
decrease. People with complicated tasks may require greater freedom 
from distraction and consequently may require more architectural privacy 
for greatest job satisfaction and best job performance. 

The hypotheses of this research were: 

1. Architectural privacy is associated with psychological privacy. 

2. Low levels of both architectural and psychological privacy are 
associated with social interaction, noise, distraction, and in extreme 
cases, crowding. — 
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J. a. For routine tasks, job satisfaction and job performance are 
inversely related to both architectural and psychological privacy (ex- 
cept in cases of crowding). 

b. For complex tasks, job satisfaction and job performance. are 
positively related to both architectural and psychological privacy. 


STUDY I 


This study was conducted among upper level state administrators and so 
included participants with complex, demanding work. Those in architec- 
turally private spaces were expected to report greater psychological 
privacy and express greater satisfaction with their workspaces than occu- 
pants of more accessible places. | 


Method 


Participants—About 150 administrative employees of the State of Ten- 
nessee received questionnaires, and 85 participated in the study (the return 
rate was about 57 percent). All participants were either heads of adminis- 
trative units (departments, sections, divisions) or assistants to such admin- 
istrators. 

Procedures—Each participant received a questionnaire in the mail, | 
along with an invitation to attend a one-day workshop on decisions about 
- design. Responses were returned by mail. The questionnaire included 
questions about participation in the process of design and perceptions of 
workspaces. Only the results of the latter are reported here. At the work- . 
shop participants heard a summary of the results. 

Questionnaire—To assess characteristics of workspaces, the question- 
naire asked whether or not the participant’s workspace was enclosed by 
partitions or walls, whether it had a door, whether a co-worker worked 
within 10 feet of the participant’s desk, whether a co-worker was visible 
from where the participant worked, and whether the participant’s desk 
was visible from his or her supervisor’s workspace. These questions were 
answered ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.’’ Questions designed to assess perceptions of 
workspaces asked for, ratings on 7-step scales: dull—stimulating; ugly— 
aesthetic; drab—colorful; not private— private; spacious—crowded; - 
quiet—noisy. Two other questions asked for ratings on 7-step scales of 
satisfaction with the workspace and the extent to which the workspace 
facilitated the participant's work. 


Results 


Most of the 85 participants said their workspace was enclosed from 
other work areas by walls or partitions (80 percent) and had a door (75 
percent). While only a few worked in areas visible to their supervisors (18 
percent), the majority worked within 10 feet of a co-worker (71 percent), 
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and half (51 percent) could see at least one co-worker. Ratings i indicated 
that participants found their workspaces moderately spacious (X —4.3 on 
a 7-step scale), stimulating (X=4.2); colorful (X=4.1); aesthetic 
(X — 4.3); relatively private (X — 4.5); and generally satisfactory (X — 4.9). 
Ratings of noise were moderate (X = 3.8). Participants indicated that their 
workspaces facilitated their work (X — 4.6). 

To test the hypotheses, correlation coefficients were calculated for each 
pair of items on the questionnaire using point-biserial r or phi in cases 
where one or two variables were dichotomous (see Table 1). Ratings of 
workspaces as stimulating, aesthetic, and colorful were combined into a 
composite variable called ‘‘pleasant place.” 


TABLE 1 
Intercorrelation of Variables Measured Among 85 Upper-level Administrators 


Variable (listed by number) 
Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Features of workspace 
i. Partitions or walls 


2. Co-worker within 10 feet -j4  — 
3. Co-worker visible ~30* 13 — 
4. Door .23* -13 -.12 — 
5. Visible to supervisor -09 18 .13 -03 — 
Perceptions of workspace 
6, Pleasant place 08 -.05 -.06 .26* 09 — 
7. Private .33* ~14 -.29* .50* -.08  .48* — 
8. Crowded ~15 .17 .I2 -.21* .13 -.18 -.224 — 
9. Noisy -.45* .24* .05 -.31* .09 -.27* ..54* .28* — 


10. Satisfaction with workspace  .22* -03 -.15  .44* .00  .67* .54* -.4]* -.49* — 
11. Workspace facilitates work 15 -.08 --.24* .40* -.04  .62* .56* -.40* -.52*  .79* 


*p « .05. Of 55 correlation coefficients, 28 reached significance. 


To supplement the zero-order correlation matrix, multiple linear regres- 
sion analyses were employed. Forward stepwise solutions were used, re- 
taining only variables that produced a partial F-statistic significant at 
p«.10 (Aitkin, 1974). 

Privacy—Workspaces received higher ratings on privacy when they 
were partitioned from other areas, had a door, and neighboring co- 
workers were not visible. Regression of the ratings of privacy on the 
"features of workspace” (from Table 1) yielded a multiple R? of .32 
(F= 10.21, df=2,82; p< .05). 

Noise and Crowding—Workspaces within 10 feet of co-workers re- 
ceived higher ratings on noise, whereas enclosed areas were rated less 
noisy. Privacy was negatively related to both crowding and noise. 

Job Satisfaction and Performance—Because participants in this study 
had complex jobs, only the corresponding hypothesis (number 3b) could 
be addressed. No measures of job performance were available, but mea- 
surements were possible for the degree to which the workspace facilitated 
work, which was positively related to ratings of privacy. Physical features 
of the workspace were also associated with ‘‘facilitates work” (i.e., having 
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a door and being in an area in which co-workers could not be seen). 
Regressing ‘‘facilitates work” on the ‘‘features of the workspace" 
variables produced an R? of .19 (F=9.41, df 2,82; p « .05)..- 


STUDY II 


This study involved a small group of clerical workers with relatively 
routine, repetitive work. It was predicted that people in accessible, non- 
private places would report more noise, distraction, and visiting with co- 
workers but would be more satisfied with their jobs. An extension of the 
social facilitation hypothesis predicts better performance of such jobs in 
nonprivate areas. The study involved a questionnaire and direct measure- 
ment of features of workspaces thought to reflect architectural privacy. 


Method 


Participants—Thirty-six female clerical employees at a hospital were in- 
vited to participate; 30 took part (77 percent). None worked in a private 
office. Their job titles were clerk-typist, secretary, billing clerk, account- 
ing clerk, and payroll clerk. 

Setting—Most participants worked at desks in large, open areas con- 
taining support columns and office furniture and up to 19 people. Some 
participants worked at desks facing one other desk, screened on one side 
by thin partitions about 5 feet high. Several supervisors worked in offices 
with one or two glass walls, overlooking the employees. 

Procedures—With the consent of the hospital administration, copies of 
the architect's drawing were obtained. Scale drawings of furniture were 
added. Direct measurements with a tape-measure were made during off- 
work hours, and the measurements were recorded in scale on the draw- 
ings. Participants received questionnaires at work and completed them on 
their own time, either during a break or at home the same evening. The 
questionnaires were collected at work, and any questions that arose were 
answered. 

Measurements of Woórkspaces—Measurements of participants’ work- 
spaces refer to desks with the chair placed in roughly the same position as 
observed during the day: distance from nearest visible neighbor's desk, 
measured from the edge of the occupant's own desk; number of co- 
workers in the room besides the occupant; number of co-workers visible as 
the occupant worked; distance to nearest corridor or thoroughfare from 
the occupant's desk; and whether or not the occupant was visible to the 
supervisor from the supervisor's workspace. 

Questionnaire—Questions consisted primarily of ratings on 7-step 
bipolar adjective scales. Questions asked for ratings of workspaces as 
comfortable—uncomfortable; colorful—drab; boring-—interesting; old— 
new; attractive—unattractive; noisy—quiet; too far from co-workers— 
too close to co-workers; private—not private; and crowded—isolated. 
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Other items asked for estimates of time spent visiting with co-workers and 
talking to supervisors. Seven-step rating scales were included for ratings of 
distraction by co-workers (almost constantly—-never); job satisfaction 
(highly dissatisfied—highly satisfied), and job performance (poor—excel- 
lent). The questionnaire also asked for written descriptions of the changes, 
if any, the participant would like in her workspace. 


Results 


The average participant worked in the same room with 11 other people 
but could see only 2.4 others at work. The average workspace was 3.3 feet 
from a corridor or thoroughfare and 4.0 feet from the nearest desk. About 
a third of the participants (30 percent) worked in areas visible from their 
supervisor’s workspace. 

Participants rated their workspaces comfortable (X =5.4 on a 7-step 
scale), colorful (X 2 5.1), new (X=5.4), moderately attractive (X= 4.7), 
and neither interesting nor boring (X — 4.2). (These five adjectives were 
combined for analysis into a composite ''pleasant place'' variable.) Unlike 
the administrators in Study I, these people rated their work areas as not 
very private (X 22.3), somewhat crowded (X —4.9), and quite noisy 
(X — 4.8). On the average, participants saw their co-workers as a bit too 
close (X = 4.8) but not particularly distracting (X = 4.0). The questionnaire 
also asked for estimates of the amounts of time during the last workday 
the employee spent just visiting with co-workers and the time spent con- 
sulting with her supervisor. The average participant reported spending 36 
minutes visiting (including breaks) and 17 minutes with her supervisor. On 
the average, participants reported that they were very satisfied with their 
jobs, (X « 5.1) and performed very well (X — 5.6). 

As in Study I, correlation coefficients among variables describing 
features of the workspaces and responses to the questionnaire were 
calculated. They appear in Table 2. Despite the small sample, 18 of the 105 
correlations proved statistically significant by two-tailed tests (p < .05). 
Five more predicted relationships were significant by one-tailed tests 
(p « .05). Multiple regression analyses were also employed, as in Study I. 

Privacy—Having a large number of people in the same room was 
associated with lower ratings of privacy. Features of the workspace com- 
bined to predict 35 percent of the variance in privacy (F— 4.63, df — 3,26; 
p«.05). 

Social Interaction, Noise, Distraction, and Crowding—Having a large 
number of people in a room was related to higher ratings of noise. 
Distance between workspaces was associated with lower ratings of noise. 
Areas far from corridors or thoroughfares received lower ratings on 
crowding. Reports of distractions were related to closer distance between 
workspaces, less privacy, and perceptions of co-workers as ‘‘too close.” 
Privacy was unrelated to social interaction. 
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Job Satisfaction and Performance—Even though their work was quite 
routine, participants expressed greater job satisfaction in areas they saw as 
relatively private. This contradicted the hypothesis. Similarly, self-ratings 
of performance showed an inverse relationship with number of persons in 
the room. Regression of job satisfaction on features of the workspace 
yielded an R? of .22 (F— 3.73, df — 2,27; p< .05). In predicting job perfor- 
mance from features of the workspace, only the ‘‘number in room" 
variable was retained in the stepwise procedure. 

Analysis of Written Comments—To supplement the quantitative analy- 
ses, an analysis was made of written comments, which amounted to 33 
separate remarks with as many as 3 per questionnaire. Of 30 participants, 
21 wrote at least one comment. The most frequent comments consisted of 
. complaints about the lack of privacy or partitions (36 percent). Next came 
complaints about lack of space (15 percent) and problems with heating 
and cooling (12 percent). Exactly half of the 30 participants wrote that 
they would like more partitions, more privacy, more space, or fewer peo- 
ple in the same room. These comments support the findings of the correla- 
tional analysis—that even people doing repetitive work are more satisfied 
in relatively private areas. 


STUDY Ul 


The third study included both clerical employees and people in complex 
jobs, in a wide range of workspaces. It employed a questionnaire and 
direct measurements of workspaces. The questionnaire contained items on 
the complexity of the job. It was predicted that people in administrative, 
supervisory, or technical jobs would give higher ratings. For the clerical 
employees, the study also included supervisors’ ratings of performance. 


Method 


Participants and Setting—People who took part were 98 nonacademic 
employees of the University of Tennessee at Knoxville, including 32 in 
clerical positions, 14 secretaries, 21 in mechanical occupations (such as 
typewriter repair), 19 in technical occupations (such as purchasing agent 
or accountant), and 12 administrators and supervisors. All of the people 
asked to participate agreed to do so. The work environments ranged from 
plush private offices to desks in open areas in which up to 13 people 
worked. All workspaces were judged to be reasonably quiet and adequate- 
ly illuminated, ventilated, and furnished. 

Questionnaire—The questionnaire included the following: 7-step 
ratings: comfortable—uncomfortable; colorful—drab; boring—interest- 
ing; old—new; poor light—adequate light; attractive—unattractive (these 
six formed a composite ‘‘pleasant place" variable). Other items on the 
workspace were: not private—private; crowded—isolated; noisy—quiet. 
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Items concerning the job asked for ratings on the following: compli-. 
cated—simple; exciting—dull; requires little concentration—requires great 
concentration (these formed the composite ‘‘complex job’’). Items about 
co-workers asked for ratings of distraction (never—almost constantly), - 
the work-group (fragmented—cohesive) and the co-workers themselves 
(like very much—dislike). (These last two formed the composite ‘‘like co- 
workers.’’) Participants were asked to estimate the amount of time they 
spent consulting with their supervisor and visiting with co-workers. 
Separate items asked for ratings on 7-step scales of satisfaction with the 
workspace; job satisfaction; and job performance. In administering the 
questionnaire, each participant was given a copy at his or her workspace in 
the morning. The questionnaire was picked up later that day. 

Measurements of Workspaces—Measurements with a measuring wheel 
(by Rolla-tape Corp.) were made in the mornings before workers arrived 
during the two weeks after the workers completed the questionnaires. The 
measurements, defined in Table 3, were recorded on floorplans of the 
work areas. The offices also were observed in operation to verify the iden- 
tification of such features as common pathways, locations of employees as 
they worked, and visibility of workspaces to supervision. 


TABLE 3 0 Ng 
Definitions of Variables in Study IH 
Based on Physical Measurements of Workspaces 


Variables © Characteristics of Workspaces and Their Definitions 
Enclosed sides Number of sides of workspace enclosed by wall or partition 
(0, 1, 2, 3, or 4) 
Distance from neighbors> Floorspace (in square feet) 


Distance? to the nearest adjacent workspace 


Number of neighborsb Number of workspaces in the room 
Number of workspaces visible during work 
Number of workspaces within 25 ft., walking distance? 
Number of workspaces within 50 ft., walking distance 
Number, of workspaces accessible from the same common 
entrance 


Distance from pathways? Distance? to nearest common entrance 
Distance to nearest common pathway 


Visible to supervisor Workspace visible from supervisor's workspace (yes or no) 


aDistances refer to chair-centers when chairs are placed as during work, measured to the nearest .5 
ft. Distances between workspaces were measured only if they were not separated by walls or parti- 
tions. 

"Composite variables. 


Supervisors’ Ratings of Job Performance— Ratings available from per- 
sonnel records represented global evaluations on a scale of 1 to 5, with 5 as 
the best possible rating. (Ratings seldom fell below 3.0.) The ratings used 
were based on at least six months' work. Usable ratings were obtained for 
45 of the 98 participants. | 
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Results 


Participants were divided into two groups: 67 in secretarial, clerical, or 
mechanical occupations and 31 in supervisory, administrative, or technical 
positions. 

Results of the questionnaire (see Table 4) show that members of both 
groups rated their workspaces as pleasant places, somewhat crowded, not 
particularly private, somewhat noisy and distracting, but generally satis- 
factory. A multivariate analysis of variance showed that the ratings of the 
two groups differed (F=3.91, df= 11,67; p< .001). Subsequent indepen- 
dent univariate tests revealed that the supervisory-administrative-technical 
group rated their jobs as more complex and their workspaces more private 
(61 percent had private offices, compared with 9 percent in the other 
group). They also reported greater job satisfaction. 


TABLE 4 
Average Responses to the Questionnaire by Two Occupational Groups 
in Study III, and Tests of Differences Between the Groups 


NR a_a 


Average Response 


Secretarial- Supervisor y- Independent" 
- Clerical- Administrative- Univariate 
Variable Mechanical Group Technical Group e 
Crowded 4.8 4.7 10 
Privacy 2.7 3.8 5.23* 
Pleasant place 4.7 5.1 2.16 
Noisy 4.1 3.8 .70 
Distractions 3.8 3.9 .13 
Time with supervisor 40.4 min. 30.3 min 199 
Visiting 37.1 min. 31.7 min .86 
Liking for co-workers -5.6 3 .07 
Complex job 4.6 5.9 23.37* 
satisfaction with workspace 4.6 5.0 1.12 
Satisfaction with job 5.1 6.0 5.94* 


«Using simultancous, univariate "s (Krishnaiah, 1965), only complexity of job remains significant 
(/"= 2.32, df= 10,68; p< .05). 
*p« .05 


To test the hypotheses, correlation coefficients were calculated sep- 
arately for the two groups (see Table 5). Together the two matrices contain 
256 correlation coefficients, of which 119 are significant at p «.05 with 
two-tailed tests. Again the correlation matrix was supplemented with step- 
wise multiple regression analyses. 


Results for the Supervisory-Administrative-Technical Group 


Privacy—Ratings of privacy in this group showed correlations with the 
number of enclosed sides, distance from co-workers, having fewer neigh- 
bors, and not being visible to the supervisor. These findings agreed with 
Hypothesis 1. Features of the workspace accounted for over half of the 
variance in ratings of privacy (F= 10.04, df 23,27; p<.05; R^ —.53). 
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Social Interaction, Noise, Crowding, and Distraction—Ratings of dis- 
traction were related to the number of neighbors, being visible to the 
supervisor, and having few sides of the workspace enclosed. (The same 
physical features were associated with ratings of crowding.) None of the 
physical features were related to noise, perhaps because the noise level was 
generally low. More social interaction in areas with little architectural 
privacy was expected, but this held only for interactions of employees with 
supervisors. Estimated time spent with the supervisor was highest in areas 
with fewer enclosed sides, visible from the supervisor’s area, and with 
more neighbors. 

Job Satisfaction and Performance—''Complex job’’ was correlated 
with the number of enclosed sides and inversely related to visibility. to the 
supervisor. This suggests that management to some extent recognized a 
need for architectural privacy (or perhaps higher status) for complex tasks 
and assigned workspace accordingly. Job satisfaction was highly related to 
satisfaction with the workspace and was correlated with ratings of the 
workspace as private and not crowded. Two physical features were 
associated with job satisfaction: not being visible to the supervisor and be- 
ing far from major pathways. (The most remote space was 98 feet walking 
distance from a main entrance and 21 feet from the nearest thoroughfare.) 
In the regression of job satisfaction on features of the workspace, these 
two physical features were retained. They combined to form a squared 
multiple correlation of .39 with job satisfaction (F=8.80, df=2,28; 
p<.05). 


Results for the Secretarial-Clerical-Mechanicai Group 


Privacy—This group also gave higher ratings of privacy in areas with 
more enclosed sides and fewer neighbors. Of the features of the workspace 
entered as possible predictors in the stepwise regression procedure, only 
number of enclosed sides was retained (F=14.77, df=1,63; p<.05, 
R? = .19). 

Social Interaction, Noise, Distraction, and Crowding—Ratings of 
crowding were higher in areas with a relatively large number of neighbors, 
areas visible to the supervisors, and areas distant from neighbors. Ratings 
of noise were higher in areas with fewer enclosed sides and more co- 
workers. However, less noise was reported in workspaces clase to paths. 
Predictions on social interaction again held only for interactions with 
supervisors. Estimates of time spent with the supervisor were associated 
with fewer enclosed sides, being visible to the supervisor, being closer. to 
neighbors, and being further from pathways. Interaction with supervisors 
apparently occurred most in the larger, nonprivate areas containing many 
workers. Reported time spent visiting with co-workers was associated with 
distance from neighbors and also with distraction and low ratings on com- 
plex job. | 
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Job Satisfaction and Performance—Job satisfaction was associated 
with satisfaction with workspace, but not as strongly as in the other group. 
' Job satisfaction was associated with not being visible to the supervisor and 
with ratings of workspaces as private. Features of the workspace predicted 
supervisors’ ratings of performance rather well—R?—.29 (F-— 6.29, 
df — 2,31; p<.05). But, contrary to the hypothesis, these ratings of perfor- 
mance showed a positive correlation with the number. of sides of the 
workspace enclosed and a negative correlation with the number of 
neighbors (-.43). These findings do not support the hypothesis, but they 
agree with Study II. 

It was speculated that some of the clerical jobs may have been too com- 
plex to show the predicted pattern. Therefore, the secretarial-clerical- 
 mechanical;group was split at the median of the **complex job” variable 
and the correlation matrix for each subgroup was calculated. The two 
matrixes were essentially the same and for all practical purposes repeated 
what appears in Table 4. This analysis of the 33 people with the lowest 
ratings of job-complexity leaves little doubt of the positive relationship of 
privacy with satisfaction and performance even in the least complicated 
jobs, at least for this sample. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


All three studies showed that architectural privacy—as embodied in 
" places with physical means. of visual and acoustic isolation—was con- 
sistently associated with psychological privacy. Even in relatively accessi- 
ble places, privacy was related to the amount of enclosure and the number 
of people in the vicinity. This finding supports the hypothesized connec- 
tion of architectural and psychological privacy. 

Also consistent with predictions, all three studies found that people who 
rated their workspaces as private—and people with architectural privacy— 
tended to report less noise, distraction, and crowding than did those in less 
private places. This agrees with predictions. However, practically no rela- 
tionship at all was found between architectural accessibility and social in- 
teraction among co-workers. Physical accessibility was associated only 
with more contact with supervisors, which might be due to the types of 
jobs assigned to visible areas. The lack of a relationship between physical 
accessibility and social contact among co-workers appears inconsistent 
with earlier research on companies that moved to open plan offices. In 
these studies, accessibility fostered interaction among workers, at least for 
a while after a move (see Sundstrom & Sundstrom, 1981, for a review). 
The present study, however, examined people who had typically worked in 
the same place for more than six months. Perhaps moving into an open 
plan office creates increased interaction only for a short period, and peo- 
ple soon revert to earlier habits of interaction as they. adapt to the less 
. private conditions and develop ways of regulating social contact. ` 
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The lack of an association between architectural privacy and interaction 
among co-workers carries an important implication. Employees apparent- 
ly achieved the interaction they desired in spite of the architecture. This 
agrees with the idea that people actively maintain what. for them isa . 
desirable level of social contact (Sundstrom, 1977; Sundstrom & Sund- ` 
. strom, 1981). But these results go squarely against the idea of architectural 
determinism. Perhaps workspaces have more influence on distraction by 
co-workers than visiting among them. 

Predictions concerning job satisfaction held that people. with compli- 


cated jobs would be most satisfied in private spaces, but people with more . | 


routine jobs would be most satisfied in nonprivate arrangements. One of 
the main findings was that for all three studies, and for all types of jobs 
studied, participants generally preferred privacy over accessibility. One 
' obvious explanation concerns the noise and distraction experienced in | 
nonprivate places. Participants apparently liked quiet workspaces where 
neighboring co-workers were relatively few and far away. This fits with 
the concept. of overload (Cohen, 1978)— workers in private spaces can 
. control their exposure to sources of overload. Participants also liked their 
. places enclosed and visually inaccessible, which suggests that they prefer 

areas in which they perhaps can tend less to maintaining appearances and 
more to getting the job done. Both explanations agree with earlier con- 
cepts of privacy (Altman, 1975; Westin, 1970). Another explanation con- 
cerns the symbolic value of privacy (Steele, 1973). People may prefer 
private workspaces because they often signify status or importance. 
Physical distinctions based on status seem to pervade most organizations, 
especially such things as floorspace, size and quality of desk, and amount 
and quality of incidental furniture (Steele, 1973; Sundstrom & Sundstrom, 
1981). Private offices usually go to the highest ranking members of an 
organization. The more closely a person's space resembles a private office, 
'the more it could ipse a sign of status, both to the occupant and to 
co-workers. 

Theories of privacy suggest that one of its major functions is to serve the 
individual's self-identity by creating personal boundaries (Altman, 1975; 
Westin, 1970). Visual and acoustic isolation might contribute by allowing 
the individual to act ‘‘out of role" occasionally or to discuss personal 
topics in confidence, and thus maintain psychological boundaries. The - 
status-expressive aspect of privacy also may contribute to self identity. 
The initial/conception of privacy used here—in terms of control over 
social contact, noise, and distraction—may have overemphasized the con- 
cept of an optimal level of social contact and underemphasized the link of 
privacy with identity. 

Results gave a limited indication ofa positive correlation of privacy and 
performance, even among people with the least complex jobs. (Correla- 
tions emerged between performance ratings and having more enclosed 
sides and few neighbors.) This disconfirms the predictions, which grew out 
of the social facilitation hypothesis. Perhaps the noise and distractions in. 
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nonprivate areas were intense enough to disrupt clerical and secretarial 
work: It was reasoned that people in repetitive jobs would be stimulated to- 
perform better in nonprivate areas. But apparently they were not. On the 
other hand, it is possible that supervisors routinely assigned their best per- 
forming people to the most private places, although most supervisors did 
not have the authority. But an incidental finding casts doubt on this idea. ` 
. In this sample of employees a negative correlation was found between su- 
pervisors' ratings of performance and the presence of a window within 10 
feet of the workspace (r= -.42; p< .05). About half of the participants. 
worked near a window. It seemed unlikely that supervisors rewarded em- 
ployees by placing them i in areas without windows. Another explanation is 
based on equity theory (Berkowitz, 1976), which suggests that workspaces 
operate as a kind of incentive. Those who occupy desirable workspaces 
might feel a sense of inequity unless they perform their jobs well (Burt & 
Sundstrom, 1979). However, whether those in relatively private work- 
, Spaces performed better because of the lack of noise and distraction, or to 
. avoid feelings of inequity, or for some other reason, privacy may represent 
an important influence on performance. 

The present findings, although consistent across three separate studies, 


.. have obvious limitations. The research is purely correlational, so the inter- 





pretations must remain tentative until tested in experiments. The samples . 
were small (85, 30, and 98), though they contained people with diverse job 
titles, and the measure of job performance did leave Somstnung d to be de- 
sired. 

Keeping in mind these limitations, however, the findings may carry 
practical implications. The first concerns the design of offices. If the find- 
ings generalize, employees i in a variety of jobs may prefer more privacy 
than was afforded by. many of the workspaces found in this study. This 
could explain why so many of the companies that have introduced open 
plan offices have had. complaints from employees (see ‘‘The Trouble," . 
1978). Many open plan offices lack the features that this study found re- 
lated to workers' satisfaction with their spaces, especially features that 
limit visibility and audibility, such as partitions and buffer zones. The 
. findings suggest that existing open plan offices may need more provisions 
for privacy to achieve maximal satisfaction, such as room dividers, sound- 
absorbént partitions, and acoustically treated ceilings or walls (Hansen, 
1974; Sabine, 1973). Although some open plan offices do include such fea- 
tures (Pile, 1978), many could include more. | 

` In conclusion, the three studies showed an association between architec-. 
tural and psychological privacy and found both types of privacy related to 
satisfaction with workspaces and job satisfaction: This held for all types 
of jobs studied, including secretarial and clerical. The results might stem 
partly from freedom from distractions in private places, partly from the | 
capacity of private spaces to signify status, and partly from the link of pri- 
vacy with self-identity. In any case, privacy at work remains an important 
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issue with practical implications for design and management of physical 
environments. 


10. 
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The study reported here examines the extent to which ` 
variations in the perceptions of job characteristics may 
be associated, not. with objective task characteristics, 
but with perceptual biases reflecting individuals' frames 
of reference and general job attitudes. The results show 
that perceptual assessments of task characteristics, vary 
with the individual's frame of reference and job at- 

' titudes. - 


In the past ten years, a substantial amount of research has been con- 
cerned with the impact of task characteristics on job satisfaction and per- 
formance (Hackman & Oldham, 1976; Hackman & Lawler, 1971; Pierce & 
Dunham, 1976; Turner and Lawrence, 1965). This outpouring of research 
generally has emphasized the importance of job design as a determinant of 
job satisfaction, for example, Robey (1974). Recent investigations of this 
genre also have focused on various moderators of the job design-job satis- 
faction relationship. A large number of these studies examined some form 
of ''higher ordered need strength," such as need for achievement or 
growth, as the moderators (Giles, 1977; Hackman & Oldham, 1976; Sims, 
- Szilagyi, & Keller, 1976; Steers & Spencer, 1977; Wanous, 1974). A 
smaller number of studies examined other moderators, such as departmen- 
tal membership, position in the organization, and functional specialty 
(Dunham, 1977; Herman & Hulin, 1972; O'Reilly & Roberts, 1975). 

More recently, however, a number of criticisms have been made of the 
job design literature—criticisms that raise questions about the validity of 
previous findings. First, almost the entire body of research focuses on five 
core job characteristics: skill variety, task identity, autonomy, task 
significance, and feedback. These task dimensions almost always are 
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measured using perceptual assessments of the job incumbents (Hackman 
& Lawler, 1971; Hackman & Oldham, 1975; Sims, et al., 1976). Thus, 
although Turner and Lawrence (1965) began their Requisite Task Analysis 
with objective assessments of task characteristics, little further attention 
has been paid to (a) whether the five task dimensions assessed are relevant 
or important to particular job holders or (b) whether the perceptions by 
job incumbents of task characteristics might be biased (O'Reilly, 1977). 
Instead, instrument development attempts have relied on factor analytic 
results and correlations with other perceptual measures to demonstrate in- 
strument validity (Hackman & Oldham, 1975; Sims et al., 1976). Yet, 
questions have been raised about the nature of the dimensionality underly- 
ing the measurement of job dimensions (Dunham, 1976; Dunham, Aldag, 
& Brief, 1977). 

A second, more fundamental, criticism questions the extent to which in- 
dividuals have stable needs (Salancik & Pfeffer, 1977; 1978). Rather than 
job satisfaction being contingent on a match between job characteristics 
and one's needs, individuals may define task characteristics and respond 
affectively based on the saliency and consistency of environmental cues. 
From this perspective, definitions of task characteristics and job satisfac- 
tion are determined primarily by the job incumbent's perceptions of cues 
that focus attention on certain characteristics of the job and determine ap- 
propriate affective responses. Individuals performing unskilled assembly 
line tasks may focus, not on the lack of autonomy and skill variety pro- 
vided by the job, but on the opportunity for social interaction and high 
wages (Roy, 1960; Strauss, 1974). O'Reilly and Caldwell (1979), in a 
laboratory study using an enriched and an unenriched task, found that 
perceptions of task characteristics (e.g., variety, autonomy, feedback) 
were primarily a function of informational cues, not objective aspects of 
the job. In a job enrichment field experiment, King (1974) found that ex- 
pectations about the job, not objective job characteristics, were the : 
primary determinants of both job satisfaction and performance. These 
studies point out the susceptibility of perceptual assessments of job dimen- 
sions to the saliency of informational cues. They also suggest the impor- 
tance of examining the extent to which task characteristics lead to varia- 
tions in Job attitudes or the degree to which one's affective state results in 
differential perceptions of job dimensions. In addition these studies raise 
questions, not. addressed in this investigation, about the use of only five 
task characteristics to represent the domain of job dimensions. | 

The use of questionnaire measures of job characteristics increases the 
likelihood of individuals redefining objectively similar task characteristics 
in different ways. This redefinition may stem from a variety of causes. 
One's frame of reference, as represented by factors such as past, ex- 
periences, present roles, and socialized expectations, may result in dif- 
ferent perceptions and definitions of the same job. For example, workers 
who have been on the job longer or who have more tenure with the 
organization may alter the job based on past experience (O'Reilly, 1977). 
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Workers with comparatively more education, those from differing back- 
grounds or with different aspirations, or those with different reference 
groups, such as union members, also may see the same task differently 
(Adams, 1965; England & Stein, 1961; Klein & Maher, 1966; O'Reilly, 
1977). Job holders who volunteer for a job or who are wealthier may see 
less extrinsic justification for working and perceive the same job different- 
ly than those who had little choice in taking the job or who work for less 
money (Deci, 1971; Pfeffer & Lawler, 1980; Salancik, 1977). Clearly, the 
frame of reference one brings to the job and the informational and norma- 
` tive cues one receives while working may result in differential perceptions 
of objectively identical task characteristics. 

. This concern with the perceptual measurement of T dimensions is im- 
portant because the accretion of research about job design relies largely on 
perceptual measures. Although Hackman and Oldham (1976) suggested 
that individual differences might influence workers’ perceptions of task 
characteristics as well as responses to variations in job design, most studies 
of job design-job satisfaction links and individual moderators typically 
use information gathered only from the job incumbent, maximizing the 
opportunity for response-response bias and perceptual redefinition of job 
characteristics. 

Based on evidence about the importance of frame of reference and in- 
formational influence (O'Reilly & Caldwell, 1979; Pincus & Waters, 1977; 
Salancik & Pfeffer, 1977, 1978) as determinants of questionnaire re- 
sponses, the present study investigates sources of systematic variations in 
perceptions of task characteristics by employees holding identical jobs. 
The general hypothesis is that variance in task characteristics assessed by 
the Job Diagnostic Survey (JDS), a perceptual measure (Hackman & 
Oldham, 1975), will vary according to an individual’s frame of reference 
(e.g., tenure, education, background, income, race, etc.), definition of the 
job (in this sample, attitudes defining what professionalism means to the 
respondent), and general job satisfaction (e.g., satisfaction with the work 
. itself, co-workers, and supervisor). The argument is that these factors will 
lead to individual variations in the perceptions of skill variety, task identi- 
ty, autonomy, task significance, and feedback, although all respondents 
hold identical jobs. Further, the argument is made here that one’s general 
affective response to the job results in differential perceptions of task 
characteristics, not the opposite. 


METHOD 


Subjects—As a part of a larger study, responses were obtained from 98 
county public health nurses (PHNs). For the purpose of this study, only 
those PHNs in the same job classification were selected (N= 76). These re- 
spondents filled positions with a single job description, performed the 
same tasks, had the same ‘specialized training required for certification, 
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and had very comparable clients and case loads. The sample was organized 
into 11 geographically separate units. 

Interviews with PHNs and management confirmed that the sample of- 
public health nurses chosen did, in fact, perform basically the same set of 
tasks. Management, for example, indicated that the two-page job descrip- 
tion for this set of PHNs carefully stipulated, based on state law, the qual- 
ifications required to fill the position as well as the range of duties per- 
formed. These required tasks included supervising families in home medi- 
cal care (e.g., geriatric, stroke recovery, diabetes), handling referrals and 
appointments to clinics, assisting in the administration of public health 
programs (e.g., tuberculosis, venereal disease [VD] prevention), and pro- 
viding educational assistance to clients. PHNs typically were transferred 
every two years, with no differentiations made by management among 
PHN jobs. All PHNs, once employed by the county, were presumed to be 
interchangeable with respect to the skills required and tasks performed. 

Discussions with PHNs confirmed management's perceptions. Al- 
though nurses indicated that some variations might exist with respect to 
the type of clients served, all PHNs within the job classification invariably - 
performed all the duties described in the job description. For example, al- 
though nurses in some locations might have proportionately more geriatric 
and VD cases, all would perform a highly similar set of tasks. These varia- 
tions were not reported to alter significantly the job requirements. Overall, 
there was agreement among the PHNs sampled that all were performing 
the same job. 

In order to verify the objective similarity among jobs, a job analysis 
using expert judges also was conducted. A recent task analysis developed 
by the State Conference of Health Department Nursing Directors for the 
job of public health nurses was obtained. This task analysis was predicated 
on the numerous state codes that define the duties of PHNs and consisted 
of an inventory of 49 tasks that entry level PHNs could be expected to per- 
form. For example, tasks included eliciting health histories, recognizing 
abnormal gastrointestinal symptoms, using demographic and biostatistical 
data, and developing patient care plans. These 49 statements were used as 
a job inventory (McCormick, 1976). Seven of the 11 supervisors in the 
county were interviewed and asked to indicate whether the nurses in their 
particular unit had performed each of the tasks in the last three months 
and, if so, what percentage of the unit. Results showed that 42 out of the 
49 tasks were accomplished in all units. Three other tasks were completed 
in six of the seven units, and three othérs completed in five of the seven. 
One task (visual inspection of the endocrine system) was completed in only 
four of the seven units. In almost every instance, supervisors indicated 
that if the task had been accomplished within the previous three months, 
all PHNs in the unit had performed that task. An examination of the re- 
ported frequencies with which tasks were accomplished revealed that over 
70 percent of the 49 tasks were performed at least weekly by all subjects. 
Several tasks, common to all PHNs, were performed only on a monthly or 
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bimonthly basis. These results appear to substantiate the consensus among 
nurses and management that all respondents in this study were performing 
highly similar tasks. — — 

Measures—To assess the impact of frame of reference on perceptions of 
job characteristics, information was obtained about the respondents' age, 
educational level, tenure with the county, tenure in the work unit, total an- 
nual family income (the sum of one's salary plus any other income), 
whether the respondent was the sole support, whether the respondent was 
a member of a union, and father's and mother's education. Table 1 pre- 
sents these figures for the sample of 76 PHNs used here. 


TABLE 1 
Sample Characteristics (N = 76) 
! 
Variable Value 
l. Tenure with the county 6.8 Years (median) 
2. Tenure with the work unit 12.4 Months (median) 
3. Education 91% Bachelor’s degree 
9% Master’s degree 
4, Age 32-35 Years (median} 
5. Race (1 = minority, 2 = nonminority) . 36% Minority 
64% Nonminority 
6. Union membership (1 = yes, 2— no) 479% Union member 
j 53% Nonunion 
7. Sole support (1 = yes, 2= no) 43% Sole support 
57% Other support available 
8. Total income l $20,000-30,000 (median) 
9. Father’s education 60% 12 years or less 


31% Some college or college desires 

9% Graduate work 

10. Mother’s education 62% 12 years or less 
32% Some college or college degree 

6% Graduate work 


Differences in attitudes about professionalism were obtained using 
3-item indexes from a scale originally developed by Hall (1968). Three 
items with the highest factor loadings were selected for each of the five 
dimensions from the results presented by Snizek (1972). The dimensions 
tapped were: (1) use of the professional organization as a major referent 
(e.g., ''I regularly attend professional meetings at the local level"); (2) a 
belief in public service (e.g., ‘I think that my profession, more than any 
other, is essential for society”); (3) a belief in self-regulation (e.g., **My 
colleagues pretty well know how well we all do our work’’); (4) a sense of 
calling to the field (e.g., ‘‘The dedication of people in this field is most 
gratifying’’); and (5) a belief in job autonomy (e.g., “I am my own boss in 
almost every work-related situation"). — 

General satisfaction with the job was assessed by asking respondents to 
indicate on a 5-point scale how satisfied they were with the work itself, co- 
workers and supervision. These items were summed to form an index of 
general job satisfaction (Cronbach a= .67). 
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In addition to job satisfaction, respondents also indicated on a 5-point, 
scale the extent to which they planned to remain with the county for the. 
next three years. This index, developed by Kraut (1975), has been shown 
to be predictive of actual turnover. In the present study it is used as an in- 
dicator of the extent to which respondents are temporally committed to . 
the job. 

Task characteristics assessed were those measured by the Job Diagnostic 
Survey (JDS): skill variety, task identity, autonomy, task significance, and | 
feedback (Hackman & Oldham, 1975). In addition to these five dimen- 
sions, an overall Motivating Potential Score (MPS) was calculated accord- 
ing to the formula recommended by Hackman and Oldham (1976). 

Analysis—To test for systematic variations in perceptions of task char- 
acteristics attributable to individual variations in frame of reference, defi- 
nition of the professional job, and overall affect, a hierarchical regression 
procedure was used. Regressions were computed with each of the five task 
characteristics assessed by the JDS and the overall MPS as dependent 
variables. Use of this analytic technique allows for control of variations in 
the dependent measures (JDS) associated with frame of reference and pro- 
fessionalism prior to examining the impact of job affect and commitment. 

With this method, 10 frame of reference variables are entered into the 
equation in the first stage. This ensures that variations in perceptions at- 
tributable to these factors are controlled for. In the second stage, the five 
professionalism variables are entered to account for perceptual variations 
due to different definitions of professionalism. Finally, in the third stage, 
overall job satisfaction and future tenure plans are entered to assess varia- 
tions in the dependent variable due to affect and temporal commitment. 

With the staged regression technique, the relative contribution to the- 
variance accounted for by each variable set can be observed by changes in 
the adjusted R?. Thus, a large increase in the variance explained by the ad- 
dition of the satisfaction variable, after the frame of reference and profes- 
sionalism sets, can be seen as the unique variance accounted for by that 
variable. 


RESULTS 


Based on previous studies that have demonstrated variations in the 
underlying factor structure for the JDS, a principal components analysis 
with an oblimax rotation was computed using the 15 JDS items to ascer- 
tain the dimensionality for the JDS for this sample (Dunham, 1976; 
Dunham et al., 1977). Results showed a five factor solution which would 
be categorized as ‘‘marginal’’ by Dunham et al. (1977); that is, clean 
loadings were obtained for the feedback, task identity, and autonomy 
dimensions with cross-loadings between skill variety and task significance. 
Based on these findings and those reported by Dunham et al. (1977), a 
decision was made to use all five of the JDS dimensions in subsequent 
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analyses, acknowledging that there may be some redundancy between the 
skill variety and task significance components. 

Variations in the perceptions of task characteristics are evident from the 
correlations presented in Table 2. Variables indicative of different frames 
of reference from which job incumbents may view the same job in dif- 
ferent ways suggest that workers who are older, have greater total income, 
longer tenure in the unit, have fathers with higher education, and have 
higher education themselves, see the job of public health nurse differently 
than do workers nearer the other ends of these dimensions. For example, 
older nurses describe the job as having more skill varietv and task 
significance than do younger nurses. Nurses who have been in a unit 
longer see more task identity in their jobs than do newcomers. 


TABLE 2 
Correlations Among Task Characteristics and Frame 
of Reference, Professionalism, and Affective Orientation 
Toward the Job (N — 76) 


JDS Task Characteristics 


Motivating 
Skill Task Task Potential 
Variety Identity Autonomy Feedback Significance Score 
1. Tenure—county -.00 09 -.08 .17 -.05 .08 
2. Tenure—unit 15 26** .06 .18 .04 .20* 
3. Education 06 ^  -.2i* -.15 .02 -.04 ~.09 
4. Age .21* .06 -.09 .15 I .12 
5. Race .03 -.01 .16 -.09 -.02 .01 
6. Union membership -.10 .09 -.02 .00 -.08 -.01 
7. Sole support .08 .06 .13 -.17 15 .00 
8. Total income wae 23°" 3 -.01 .05 as 
9. Father’s education -.04 -.21* -.08 -.18 -.10 -.23** 
10. Mother's education -.01 -II .04 -.07 -.01 -.08 
11. Professional group l 
as a major referent ,22** .24** Ai* 29t*** aioe 389 t 
12. Belief in public ' 
service -.03 .08 -.06 14 .06 .09 
13. Belief in self- l 
regulation ^ -,.18 -.36*** -.19* «A9 -.26** -.38*** 
14. Sense of calling to 
the field 9*** — 125 .09 wae 49th sit 
15. Belief in job 
autonomy Q3. .16 29*»* -,03 .01 ai 
16. Estimate of future 
tenure with county siete, OT .16 AQvt* 3874" „4j *** 
17. Overall job ; 
satisfaction Ba" «23** 3999» 46*** ,33* 95 atte 
*p<.10 
**p«..05 


***p « .01 (two-tailed test) 


Clear variations in perceptions of task characteristics are associated 
with the different views of professionalism held by job incumbents. Recall 
that all jobs are the same and variations are associated with individuals’ 
varying perspectives of what the profession of nursing means to them. 
Nurses who identify strongly with the major professional organization, 
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evince a sense of calling to the field, and who do not believe strongly in 
self-regulation report their jobs as higher on almost all task dimensions 
than do those who are less committed to the professional group, see nurs- 
ing less as a vocational calling, and believe in self-regulation. PHNs who 
believe in job autonomy also perceive the job as offering more of it than 
do those who do not. 

Differences in professionalism among PHNSs also are evident, with 
younger nurses who evince stronger beliefs in self-regulation also rejecting 
the national professional organization and the vocational aspects of nurs- 
ing presented as a calling to the field. These differences are discussed in 
detail elsewhere (O'Reilly, Bloom, & Parlette, 1977). 

Finally, strong associations are shown between temporal commitment 
to the job and overall job satisfaction and perceptions of task characteris- 
tics. Respondents who are satisfied and intend to remain with the county 
perceive the same job as offering more variety, identity, feedback, and 
significance. The MPS, which is an index of the extent to which the job is 
enriched, is correlated strongly with both the affective orientations and 
professionalism views of the job holders. This suggests either (a) the iden- 
tical job differs widely resulting in these relationships or (b) those who are 
satisfied and hold a particular view of the profession describe the same job 
differently. 

To examine the aggregated and unique effects of frame of reference, 
professional attitudes, and affective orientation on perceptions of task 
dimensions, a series of hierarchical regressions was run with the five task 
characteristics and overall MPS as dependent variables. Results are shown 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Incremental Additions to Explained Variance from Frame of Reference, 
Professionalism and Affective Orientation 


Change in Adjusted R? Due to: Total 
Frame of | Professional Affective Adjusted Overall 
Dependent Variable Reference Attitudes Orientation R2 F-Ratio 
1, Skill variety 01 05 „11 17 1.89" 
2. Task identity 13 .09 .02 .24 2.38** 
3. Autonomy .00 . .04 ok} 19 2.04* 
4. Feedback .02 SL .17 .30 2.88** 
5. Task significance .00 .24 . .06 .30 2.857" 
6. Motivating potential score .02 i24 .22 .45 4.5]** 
*p«..05 
**55.0] 


The hierarchical regression technique enters each set of variables in a 
stepwise fashion. This allows an estimate of the unique addition to ex- 
plained variance to be obtained by observing the incremental difference in 
the adjusted R? after a set of variables has been entered into the equation. 
The changes in adjusted R? reported in Table 3 provide estimates of the 
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variance explained attributable to individual differences in perceptions of 
the same job associated with variations in one’s frame of reference, pro- 
fessional attitudes, and affective set toward the job. A summary of these 
effects can be seen in the impact of individual differences on the MPS. A 
total (adjusted R?) of 45 percent of the variance is explained. The largest 
impact of frame of reference is seen on perceptions of task identity. Pro- 
fessional attitudes have the largest effect on perceptions of task signifi- 
cance. General affective orientation has substantial impacts on percep- 
tions of autonomy and feedback. 

To examine better the independent effects of specific variables, stan- 
dardized regression coefficients for the six regression equations are pre- 
sented in Table 4. Recall that significant betas indicate a nonrandom rela- 
tionship between the independent and dependent variables controlling for 
the impact of all other variables in the equation. 


TABLE 4 
Standardized Regression Coefficients (Betas) 


Dependent Variables 


Motivating 
i Potential 
Independent Skill Task Task Score 
Variables Variety Identity Autonomy Feedback Significance (MPS) 
Frame of reference 
Tenure with the 

county, -,26 .10 .03 .18 —-.26 .05 
Tenure with the unit .11 .13 .00 .10 -.10 .06 
Education .13 -.18 .05 .07 .04 .04 
Age .I9 -.13 -.29 ~.09 .26 -.08 
Race (1 = nonwhite, 

-2 = white) .09 -.12 24 .02 .04 .08 
Union member 

(i = yes, 2— no) -.13 JL. -.06 .04 .04 .05 
Sole support (1 = yes, 

2 -—no) |-.0$ -d4 .07 -.26* .07 -.14 
Total income .22 CY .16 A4 . -.06 .17. 
Father's education ~.02 -25 . -.25 -,30 < -.04 -,33* 
Mother's education -.08 01 .08 .10 -.07 .06 
Professionalism 
Professional group as 

a major referent .07 .16 .20 .18 .20 .28* 
Belief in public service — -.12 -.ll ~.18 .03 -.14 -.11 
Belief in self- 

regulation -.07 =i23* -.01 -.14 -.18 -.24* 
Sense of calling to 

the field .20 ,09 -.03 .09 es oc a .09 
Belief in job 

autonomy -.05 .04 2] x -.07 .05 
Affective orientation - 

Future tenure .13 AG .08 22 .21 .24 
Overall job 

satisfaction .30* 06 31s .30* S. 41 g DE 
F-Ratio . 1.89* 2.38** 2.04* 2.88** 2.85** 4.5]** 
Adjusted R? .17 .24 19 .30 .30 .45 

*p«.05 


**p«..01 
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Overall job satisfaction is significantly related to perceptions of. in- 
creased skill variety, autonomy, feedback, and the MPS for the job. It 
should be reemphasized that this relationship occurs for job incumbents 
describing identical jobs and only after controlling for a variety of in- 
dividual differences, such as age, tenure, education, and professionalism. 

Other frame of reference and profesionalism variables also are asso- 
ciated with perceptions of task characteristics. A larger total family in- 
come and a comparatively weaker belief in self-regulation are associated 
with heightened perceptions of task identity. Nurses who provide sole sup- 
port to themselves or their families and who express greater job satisfac- 
tion perceive more feedback from the job. Public health nurses for whom 
professionalism is expressed more in terms of a sense of calling to the field 
perceive more task significance in their work than do those who do not. 
Overall, a higher MPS for the job is given by nurses whose fathers have 
less formal education and for whom professionalism is characterized by 
the use of the professional association as a major referent and a dimin- 
ished belief in the importance of self-regulation. A higher MPS also is 
associated with higher job satisfaction scores. | 


DISCUSSION 


The motivating hypothesis underlying this study was an examination of 
the extent to which reported variations in task dimensions obtained from 
perceptual assessments might be the result of variations, not of objective 
task characteristics, but in variables reflecting differences in job incum- 
bents’ frames of reference for viewing the job. and attitudes about the 
work. Although the data used in this study are cross-sectional and causali- 
ty cannot be inferred, an initial test was made by examining variations in 
the perceptual assessments of task characteristics made by a sample of 
respondents all holding the same job. A set of variables that could result in 
either objective or perceptual redefinition of the identical job was then ex- 
amined. The results presented here demonstrate that some variations in 
perceptions of task characteristics are associated with varying frames of 
reference about the job. For example, nurses whose fathers had less for- 
mal education described their job as more enriched than did nurses with 
more highly educated fathers. Two alternative explanations for these find- 
ings can be offered. Either objective variations in the task lead to varia- 
tions in individual characteristics, or these individual characteristics result 
in systematic biases in perceptions of task characteristics. Because it is 
unlikely that variations in age or father's education are the result of differ- 
ing task characteristics, the latter explanation is seen as more plausible. 

Second, because all respondents were professionals, relationships 
among attitudes toward the profession and task characteristics were ex- 
amined. The results reveal a number of significant relationships. Table 3, 
for example, shows that the professionalism variables explain 24 percent 
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of the variation in assessments of task significance. Again, two explana- 
tions for these associations can be offered. Either task characteristics 
result in variations in attitudes such as a belief tn self-regulation or a sense 
of calling to the field, or differences in professionalism result in differen- 
tial perceptions of job characteristics. If professionalism reflects a set of 
norms inculcated through a process of socialization and training (Hall, 
1968), then the more likely explanation is that different conceptions of 
professionalism result in differential assessments of task characteristics, 
not the opposite. 

Finally, after controlling for frame of reference and professionalism 
variables, relationships among task dimensions and job satisfaction and 
intent to remain in the job were examined. Again, two rival plausible 
hypotheses can be considered. Previous research on job design attributed 
causality to relationships observed between certain job characteristics and 
satisfaction, with variations in task design seen as resulting in workers’ 
satisfaction (Hulin & Blood, 1968; Turner & Lawrence, 1965). However, 
the opposite or reciprocal effects may be occurring, with satisfied workers 
describing their jobs in more positive and socially desirable terms. In the 
present study, given that the job is the same with all PHNs providing the 
same service delivery to clients, and given that those frame of reference 
and professionalism variables that might account for objective or percep- 
tual redefinitions of the job have been controlled for, it is argued that 
one's general satisfaction is more likely to result in differential assessments 
of job characteristics than the opposite. Rather than differences in job 
design leading to differences in satisfaction, those job occupants who are 
comparatively more satisfied with the identical job are seen as responding 
more positively, indicating that their jobs are more motivating, have more 
autonomy, require more skill variety, and provide more feedback. 

In this regard, it is noted that the strongest overall relationships (Table 
3) are found with the least ‘‘objective’’ task dimensions, i.e., task identity, . 
feedback, and task significance. These dimensions may be the most 
susceptible to the perceptual distortion investigated here. However, one's 
affective orientation accounts for substantial variation in perceptions of 
the skill variety and autonomy present in the job after controlling for both 
frame of reference and professionalism variables. Thus, the variance in 
task characteristics accounted for by overall job satisfaction is seen as the 
result of a favorable response set. 

The argument being made here is not that jobs do not have objective 
characteristics. Clearly, jobs often require different skills and abilities. 
Keypunching and assembly line tasks may easily provide objectively for 
less autonomy and skill variety than do the jobs of attorneys and physi- 
cians. Similarly, the argument is not that perceptual measures cannot be 
used to assess task characteristics. A number of task instruments such as 
that of McCormick (1976) have been developed using questionnaires. 
Turner and Lawrence (1965) and Hackman and Lawler (1971) began their 
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instrument development being careful to obtain objective measures to cor- 
roborate the perceptual ones. 

What is being argued here is that legitimate questions exist about the 
degree to which perceptual assessments of job characteristics may reflect 
variations in different perceptions of the same job and a general affective 
set about the work. Conceptually, it is reasonable that individuals may re- 
spond differentially to the same stimulus (e.g., task characteristic) depend- 
ing on factors such as background, experience, expectations, or mood. 
The results of this study may be interpreted in this way. 

The argument that perceptual assessments may be biased is hardly new 
or original. Unfortunately, while acknowledging the weaknesses of ques- 
tionnaire measures, researchers typically have continued to rely on them. 
Yet, a body of research exists demonstrating that the measures may be 
seriously affected by group pressures (Kiesler & Kiesler, 1969), role oc- 
cupancy (Lieberman, 1956; Zucker, 1977), informational influence 
(O'Reilly & Caldwell, 1979; Pincus & Waters, 1977), and a variety of 
response artifacts such as consistency and halo een & Pfeffer, 1977, 
1978). 

The results of the present study are seen as consistent with this evidence. 
What is of potential importance here is the amount of systematic variance 
in perceptually measured job characteristics associated with nonjob- 
centered variables. The results of this study raise questions about the utili- 
ty of perceptual measures of task design, the causality between job design 
and job satisfaction, and the extent to which present knowledge of these 
relationships, based as it is on primarily perceptual, cross-sectional 
Studies, 1s valid. | 

It should be noted, however, that although the results of a task analysis 
indicated that the jobs performed by subjects in this study were almost 
identical, the position of a public health nurse is a complex job and dif- 
ferences in specifics of tasks may yet remain. A more rigorous test of the 
biasing effects reported here, using incumbents of even more similar jobs 
(e.g., keypunchers), should be conducted before any final conclusions are 
drawn. l 

Given the small sample size and cross-sectional nature of the study, the 
findings reported here must be seen as tentative. The results, however, are 
consistent with the social construction of task characteristics proposed by 
Salancik and Pfeffer (1978). Individuals in the present study appear to 
perceive similar task dimensions differently. Importantly, these systematic 
differences appear to stem, in part, from the job holders’ overall satisfac- 
tion with the job, resulting in more satisfied workers reporting the task as 
being more motivating. If this consistency bias generalizes, it may be that 
findings from previous job design research reflect, not the impact of ob- 
jective task characteristics, but more satisfied workers reporting their jobs 
to possess more desirable attributes. 
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This research supports the conclusion that the effects — 
of handicap-based social-psychological factors can be 
moderated by a supportive vocational environment to 
the extent that most perceptibly physically handicapped 
will perform over a career as well as the nonhandi- 
capped. Eight different measures of performance were 
analyzed. 


Better utilization of the nation's handicapped is a major social and 
economic problem. Thousands of physically handicapped are jobless. 
. Many become embittered because of the lack of opportunity often caused 
by discrimination in hiring and on the job. This discrimination results to. a 
great extent from a lack of knowledge about the handicapped as workers. 
According to the 1970 census, over 11 million Americans age 16 to 64 were 
classified as handicapped. The handicapped population has contended 
with less income, employment, and education than have the nondisabled. 
Only 42 percent of the adult handicapped were employed, contrasted with - 
59 percent of the total adult population (President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, 1975). 

The President's Committee on the Employment of the Physically Hand- 
icapped (1956) believed that the greatest problem to overcome is the tre- 
mendous lack of understanding among employers. Two basic reasons for 
the failure of employers to hire more of the physically handicapped are 
prejudice and a lack of knowledge about the employment ef handicapped 
workers. 

One reason for hesitation by many employers and managers in em- 
ploying the handicapped may be the dearth of information on the career 
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experiences of the physically handicapped. No significant research has 
been found dealing with how well the physically handicapped employee 
performs over a span of years and jobs; that is, how he compares in career 
behavior and progression with the nonhandicapped. 

There are many studies on vocational rehabilitation, the social and psy- 
chological aspects of disability, prejudice towards the handicapped, and 
initial. job experience. Many studies have compared the handicapped 
worker with the nonhandicapped. However, these studies: (1) did not 
compare behavior on a career basis; (2) failed to consider the organiza- 
tional environment with respect to the degree that the handicapped em- 
ployees were treated differently; (3) were concerned predominately with 
blue-collar jobs or did not differentiate between jobs requiring physical 
skills and those that do not; (4) were primarily concerned with the initial 
job; (5) dealt summarily with the classification of the handicaps and did 
not compare the effectiveness of persons with specific types of impair- 
ment; (6) mostly employed opinions of supervisors and others and there- 
fore were subject to biasing errors; and (7) were negligent in considering 
the effects of variables such as sex, race, educational level, age, and type 
of work. | 

Before hiring handicapped workers, employers are concerned with: 
(1) whether there will be additional costs such as adapting plant and 
equipment, insurance, safety, and training and (2) how well the handi- 
capped will ‘‘fit in^ and perform over an extended period of time in their 
firm and its environment. There are many encouraging examples and 
answers to the first question, but not the second. The primary objective of 
the present research was to determine how well the physically handicapped 
would perform over a career and compare with the nonhandicapped under 
equivalent circumstances. 

Recognized handicap-based factors that may limit or affect the voca- 
tional opportunity or behavior of the perceptibly physically handicapped 
may be classified into three basic categories: (1) Physical factors: (a) phys- 
ical ability or skill restrictions, (b) safety requirements, (c) travel require- 
ments, and (d) access to facilities or job areas; (2) Institutional factors 
such as: (a) costs to adapt plant and equipment, (b) additional costs for 
recruiting, selecting and training, and (c) effects, if any, on insurance or 
employee benefits; and (3) Social-psychological factors, which include 
characteristics found by research to be present to a greater or lesser degree 
in the personalities of the perceptibly physically handicapped than in the 
nonhandicapped. Social aspects include bias, prejudice, stigma, or differ- 
ential attitudes toward the physically handicapped, including empathy, by 
employers, managers, peers, and customers. 

‘A research environment was needed that would minimize the effects of 
the handicap-based factors cited above. Selection of the federal civil ser- 
vice as an area for analysis was natural for several reasons. First, General 
Schedule (GS) civil service vocational careers such as clerks, administra- 
tive technicians, managers, and other white-collar workers require few or 
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no physical skills. Thus, the effects of the physical factors described above 
were virtually eliminated. Second, institutional factors were not a detri- 
ment using the civil service environment. Most importantly, the research 
environment was found to be a supportive climate for all employees. A 
major premise of the study was that a supportive environment would 
minimize the effects of the third category above, the handicap-based 
social-psychological factors. 

The federal government has long set an example in the employment and 
treatment of handicapped persons. Federal jobs have been opened to more 
than a quarter of a million handicapped persons since World War H 
(Obermann, 1965; Malikin & Rusalem, 1973). The term ‘‘equal employ- 
ment opportunities" as applied by civil service and the Air Force to the re- 
search population during the study period means equal opportunities. to 
compete for placement, career status, and promotion on the basis of. 
qualification (United States Air Force, 1973). 

The Air Force Logistics Command, the source of the data, had an out- 
standing record in this regard. Despite a civilian population of almost 
86,000, including over 8,000 handicapped employees, no evidence was 
found that there had been any formal employee grievances in which handi- 
cap was a factor during the last five years. There were no grievances by 
handicapped persons concerning their opportunities, and no reverse dis- 
crimination grievances (Trainer, 1977). This is significant evidence of the 
supportive nature of the research environment. 

Minimization of the physical and institutional factors allowed the test- 
ing of the premise that a supportive environment would moderate the ef- 
fects of handicap-based social-psychological factors. Specifically, the 
question to be.answered was: To what extent can a work environment de- 
signed to ‘‘normalize’’ the opportunities of the handicapped alleviate the 
effects of handicap-based social and psychological factors? That is, to 
what extent can it aid in personal and social adjustment to piiysical-d dis- 
— 
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THÉ STUDY 





The methodology of this study centered around the comparison of per- 
formance of the perceptibly physically handicapped with that of the non- 
handicapped. More formally, the basic null hypothesis tested in this study _ 
was: 

* Given careers not requiring physical skills, and in a vocational en- 
vironment and sociological climate in which the handicapped have 
the same relative opportunities : as nonhandicapped employees. for 
career progression and self-actualization, there would be no signifi- : 
cant differences between the two groups. | 
This hypothesis was tested using the following eight convertam mea- 
sures of vocational behavior: 1. promotion rate, 2. performance rating, 


3. salary:attained, 4. awards rate, 5. suggestions approved rate, 6. formal 
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education self-advancement rate, 7. sick leave rate, and 8. tenure. The hy- 
pothesis was tested comparing the following categories of perceptibly 
phvsical handicap with the nonhandicapped: 1) orthopedic handicap; 
2) visual handicap; 3) audiological and/or speech handicap. Only person- 
nel who had physical impairments that were evident or perceptible to other 
persons on a continuing basis were included in the handicapped category. 

A promotion was defined as any elevation to a higher grade, and the 
promotion rate was calculated by dividing the number of promotions by 
tenure in years. This measure excluded step pay increases due to longevity. 
Skipping one or more grades constituted one promotion. Bases for pro- 
motion in civil service include achievement, experience, and education. 
Competition for promotion is strong because there is civil service wide 
competitive placement. 

The Air Force rating system instituted in 1974 placed primary focus on 
responsibility and initiative. The Supervisory Appraisal of Employee Cur- 
rent Performance (SAECP) was the rating instrument. The question, 
“How much supervision would I have to give this employee if I assigned 
him a task requiring. ..?" was asked about a series of task elements such 
as ‘‘attention to details and close accuracy” or ‘‘combining information 
from various sources to solve problems." Ratings from ''A—almost no 
supervision required" to “‘G—constant supervision...” were given for 
each relevant element. To make the task elements better fit the type, level, 
and scope of vocational positions, there were six variations of the SAECP: 
clerical, GS supervision, scientist and engineer, operations analyst, non- 
supervisory. GS, and middle and high management. An average score 
based on the ratings given on relevant elements was obtained and assigned 
to each of the nonrated elements. In the Air Force Logistics Command an 
overall numerical score (zero to 100) was computed and recorded i in the 
employee's file. These are the scores that were used. 

The salary attained variable was the annual salary achieved by survey 
ending date. Comparisons were made on a years-of-tenure basis. 

The award rate was computed by dividing the number of awards by civil 
service tenure years. Over 40 different types of awards were included. 
However, the awards may have ranged from the Presidential Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civil Service to the one year Safe Driver Award. No 
attempt. was made to quantify the qualitative differences in the awards. - 

The suggestions approved rate was the number of suggestions approved 
in terms of cash awards and/or formal recognition during the employee's 
civil service career. The rate was computed by dividing the number of 
suggestions approved by tenure in years. 

The formal education self-advancement rate was computed by subtract- 
ing the level of education held by the employee at civil service entry from 
the level reached by study completion date and dividing the result by 
tenure in years. Consolidations were made to fit terminal occupation pro- 
grams, associate degrees, professional degrees, and six-year degrees into a 
hierarchy of equivalent progress. Educational levels used were: (1) some 
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elementary school, (2) completed elementary school, (3) some high 
school, (4) completed high school, (5) less than one year of college, (6), 
(7), (8), (9) one, two, three, four years of college, respectively, (10) bach- 
elor degree, (11) post-bachelor work, (12) master’s degree, (13) post- 
master’s work, and (14) doctorate degree. 

The sick leave credit rate variable was computed by dividing the credit 
hours accumulated by the tenure of the individual in years. In federal civil 
service sick leave credit accrues at the rate of 104 hours per year. Finally, 
tenure was measured as years of service. 

. The awards rate variable, the suggestions approved rate, and the formal 
education self-advancement rate by their nature are subject to scale unit 
bias. However, the large number of subjects involved should have in- 
creased the degree of homogeneity between the comparison groups with 
respect to the distribution of these variables. There was a common de- 
nominator in each of these variables for comparative purposes: each 
award, suggestion approved, or step up the educational ladder represented 
accomplishment and recognition beyond that normally expected. 


THE RESEARCH SUBJECTS 


The research subjects were all career status General Schedule civil ser- 
vice employees of the United States Air Force Logistics Command 
(AFLC) and were located in five industrial Sco plus a command head- 
quarters/base complex. These were: 

1. Headquarters, Air Force Logistics Command and Wright-Patterson 

Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio; 
2. Ogden Air Logistics Center, Ogden, Utah; 
3. Oklahoma City Air Logistics Center, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
_ 4. Sacramento Air Logistics Center, Sacramento, California; 

5. San Antonio Air Logistics Center, San Antonio, Texas; and 

6. Warner Robins Air Logistics Center, Warner Robins, Georgia. 

The AFLC’s mission is the logistical support of Air Force components and 
missions: procurement, supply, transportation, maintenance, logistical 
control, and administration. The wide geographical distribution of the six 
sites of the research population provides less probability of location bias 
with respect to projecting the findings to other United States vocational 
populations. The entire population of 808 perceptibly physically handi- 
capped male Caucasian personnel of the above organization was com- 
pared with a stratified random sample control group drawn from each of 
the six study locations in numbers equal to the handicapped at each loca- 
tion. 

The homogeneity of the comparison groups, except for handicap, was 
of prime importance. The variables age, entry educational level, entry 
category, and tenure were used to measure the degree of homogeneity be- 
tween the two groups. The study was limited to male Caucasians in order 
to increase.significantly the comparability of the two groups by avoiding 
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the confounding effect of sex and race. The large number of subjects also 
allows comparison of the handicapped and the nonhandicapped on a years 
of service basis. Additionally,.the data gathered were limited to employees 
with a federal civil service career appointment that requires a three year 
probationary period. This factor assured a meaningful period of employ- 
ment for comparison purposes and further enhanced the homogeneity of 
the two groups. The very large sample size should have minimized sample 
variations. Despite the large size of the population groups, the nonsam- 
pling error should be small because of the exceptional controls that were 
exercised over the coding, processing, and other administration of these 
critical data derived from the personnel records of the individuals. 

A comparison of the educational level of the subjects at the time of civil 
service entry reveals a reasonably close parallel. The following distribu- 
tion showing the percent in each education level (handicapped in paren- 
theses) was found: 1. no high school diploma—13.7 percent (18.1 per- 
cent); 2. high school diploma only—38.1 percent (36.0 percent); 3. less 
than two years’ college—19.2 percent (24.8 percent); 4. over two years’ 
college, no degree—7.9 percent (5.9 percent); 5. bachelor degree—18.9 
percent (12.1 percent); 6. graduate work, no degree—1.1 percent (.9 per- 
cent); 7. graduate degree—1.5 percent (1.6 percent). Overall, the non- 
handicapped had a slightly higher level of education. In terms of the 14 
levels mentioned earlier, the nonhandicapped averaged 5.656 levels and 
the handicapped 5.274 levels. 


THE DATA AND RESULTS 


Three Air Force personnel data systems provided the research data: the 
Civilian Personnel Management Information System (CPMIS), and the 
Air Force Logistics Command's E 246 system and Payroll system. The 
CPMIS and its prototype, the E 246 system, are both computerized files 
of civilian personnel records (Trainer, 1977). 

At the time of survey end, the AFLC had a total civil service population 
of 85,960. Of these, 25,825 were General Schedule, career status, male 
Caucasians, of which 808 were perceptibly physically handicapped. After 
excluding 1,759 employees having handicaps other than categories re- 
searched, a control group of 808 nonhandicapped employees was stratified 
by location and randomly selected from the remaining 23, 258. The sample 
of the nonhandicapped was 3.7 percent. 

In compliance with Air Force restrictions, each of the research subjects 
was given a code number to prohibit his identification by social security 
number, name, or base location. The numbers of handicapped and of 
nonhandicapped taken from the six bases respectively were 227, 161, 129, 
109, 101, and 81. The mean entry age was 28.82 years for the nonhandi- 
capped groups and 29.08 for the handicapped groups. The mean years of 
tenure was 18.49 for the nonhandicapped and 19.51 for the handicapped. 
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An interesting aspect of entry status is that most of the employees, both 
handicapped and nonhandicapped, began their civil service careers in a 
category other than General Schedule. The Wage Grade, Wage Leader, 
and Wage Supervisor categories are paid on an hourly basis, and the em- 
ployees may best be described as blue-collar workers and foremen. 

The statistic, eta squared (correlation ratio) (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, Stein- 
brenner, & Bent, 1975), was used to measure the association between the 
number of persons of handicapped status versus the number of persons of 
.nonhandicapped status, by years of tenure. Eta squared was .00427, indi- 
cating no evidence that any pattern of hiring or retention existed. 

Table 1 gives a summary of the data findings for seven of the eight mea- 
suring instruments. The other instrument, tenure, was used to create a 
cross-section for further analysis. | 


TABLE 1 
Summary of Data Findings 


Average Number of Average Supervisory Average Salary Attained 


Promotions Per Year . Appraisal Score in Thousands 
Total nonhandicapped 251 93.38 18.597 
Total handicapped .247 (— .004) 92.77 (— .61) 17.197 ( — 1.400)* 
Orthopedic : .347 ( — .004) 92.67 (— .71) 16.832 (—1.765)* 
Visual '" 248 (— .003) 93.96 (+ .58) 17.665 (— .932) 
Hearing/speech .246 ( — .005) 91.25 ( — 2.13) 18.279 ( —.318) 
Average Number. of 
Average Number of Levels of Formal 
Average Number of Suggestions Approved Education Advanced 
Awards Per Year Per Year Per Year 
Total nonhandicapped  : .065 .051 .038 
Total handicapped .051 (—.014)* .060 (+ .009) .039 (+ .001) 
Orthopedic .050 (— .015)* .056 (+ .005) ,039 (4+ .001) 
Visual .054 (— .011) 074 (+ .023)* .037 (- .001) 
Hearing/speech .052 (— .013) .054 (+ .003) . .041 (+ .003) 


Average Number of Hours 
of Sick Leave Used Per Year 


Total nonhandicapped 50.94 

Total handicapped ~ 62.40 (+ 11.46)* 
Orthopedic 66.61 (+ 15.67)* 
Visual 53.67 (4+ 2.73) 
Hearing/speech 56.96 (+ 6.02) 


( ) indicates difference of handicapped category minus nonhandicapped. 
* indicates difference between total nonhandicapped and handicapped group is significant at the | 
percent level or lower. 


The nonhandicapped averaged slightly more promotions per year (.251 
to .247) than the handicapped, had slightly higher supervisory ratings 
(93.38 to 92.77), substantially more salary ($18,597 to $17,197), and a 
higher award rate (.065 to .051). On the other hand, the handicapped. had 
a higher number of suggestions approved (.060 to .051) and just slightly 
more levels of educational advancement (.039 to .038). The handicapped, 
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as might be expected, used more sick leave time by 11.46 hours (1.4 days) 
per year (62.40 hours to 50.94 hours). Table 1 shows the averages for the 
three handicapped categories. 

Although a general similarity exists among the handicapped groups, 
several differences are worth noting. The visually handicapped received 
the highest average performance rating, exceeding the nonhandicapped 
and showing a considerably higher rating than the hearing and speech 
handicapped. Oddly, this latter group had the highest average salary of the 
three handicapped groups. This is not accounted for by tenure. The visual 
group had a slightly higher average tenure (20.49 to 20.26 years). In fact, 
the only factor that would appear to justify this salary position is educa- 
tional advancement, in which the hearing and speech handicapped ex- 
ceeded all the other groups including the nonhandicapped. 

The visually handicapped had substantially more suggestions approved 
per year than did the other handicapped groups. Finally, most of the dif- 
ference between the handicapped and the nonhandicapped in sick leave 
taken is accounted for by the orthopedically handicapped. 

In determining whether these differences between the handicapped and 
nonhandicapped are significant or just happenstance, the level of signifi- 
cance chosen must bear careful consideration. Because of the large size of 
the samples and the very low control conditions, statistical significance 
was defined for the group comparisons as occurring when alpha is less 
than .01. This is in consonance with Labovitz's (1968) criteria for selecting 
levels of significance. 

A t test of the difference in means was conducted for a comparison be- 
tween the nonhandicapped and the handicapped as a whole and by the 
three groups. The figures with an asterisk in Table ] were significantly dif- 
ferent from the nonhandicapped at the 1 percentdevel or less. The statisti- 
cally significant differences found in the group data were: 

]. The average salary of the nonhandicapped significantly exceeded that 
of the orthopedically handicapped to the extent that the total handi- 
capped salary was also significantly different. 

2. The average number of awards per year of the nonhandicapped sig- 
nificantly exceeded that of the orthopedically handicapped to the ex- 
tent that the tota] handicapped group was also significantly lower. 

3. The visually handicapped had a significantly higher number of sug- 
gestions approved than the nonhandicapped. 

4. The orthopedically handicapped had a significantly higher rate of 
sick leave used per year than the nonhandicapped to the extent that 
the total handicapped difference was also significant. 

5. Not shown in Table 1, but also calculated was a significant difference 

-in tenure. The mean years of tenure of the total handicapped, 19.51, 
exceeded significantly that of the nonhandicapped, 18.49. 

However, with the large number of observations in the grouped data, 

the significance is relatively easy to find. A more valid and valuable com- 
parison was made of 31 tenure groups by years of service. This provided a 
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direct career progression comparison for all of the performance measures 
except tenure, which allowed cross-sectioning of the data, and the supervi- 
sory appraisal score, which was not available on a time series basis. Only 
the last performance rating, through December 1975, was available. 

The salient findings of the tenure group comparisons were: 

1) Regarding promotion, there was no significant difference between 
the handicapped and nonhandicapped in any of the 31 tenure groups. 
If there was any pattern at all of note, it was that for the lower years 
of service, the handicapped did slightly better; for the higher years of 
service, the nonhandicapped did slightly better. 

2) Seven of the tenure groups showed the nonhandicapped with signifi- 
cantly higher salaries than the handicapped. However, what may be 
more important was that the mean salary, whether significant or not, 
was higher for the nonhandicapped in 27 of the 31 groups. 

3) The mean number of awards earned showed significant differences at 
10 percent in only four cases. However, 23 cases exhibited a higher 
mean for the nonhandicapped. Again, this advantage appeared 
stronger in the tenure years above 20. Below 20 years’ tenure, the dif- 
ferences were mixed. This result, coupled with the first finding 
above, could indicate a more positive attitude toward the handi- 
capped in the past 15 to 20 years. 

4) Only one significant difference, at 5 percent, was found in the 31 
tenure groups for mean suggestions approved. In 19 of the 31 year 
groups, a higher mean number of suggestions approved was achieved 
by the handicapped. 

5) Comparison by tenure groups of the mean levels of formal education 
advancement showed only five differences significant at 10 percent 
and only one of these significant at 5 percent and none at 1 percent. 
This measure gave no indication of true differences in educational 
advancement. 

6) A comparison of the means of sick leave credit accrued in days. 
yielded the greatest differences between the handicapped and non- 
handicapped. For all the groups except two, the nonhandicapped 
accrued sick leave credit at a greater rate than did the physically 
handicapped. For i4 of these groups the difference was significant at 
10 percent, with 9 of the 14 significant at 5 percent, and 4 of the 14 at 
] percent. | 

The analysis by type of handicap showed that the orthopedic group, 

with 531 subjects and 15% more hours of sick leave used per year than the 
nonimpaired, heavily affected the comparisons using total handicapped. 
Although 8.3 days of sick leave used per year by the orthopedically handi- 
capped would be considered low in many business firms, the difference 
when compared to the nonhandicapped group's 6.4 days yielded a signifi- 
cance level below .001. The frequency and time required to adjust pros- 
thetic devices is probably one factor in the difference. No significant dif- 
ferences were found in sick leave used when the group of visually impaired 
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persons and the group with audiological/speech handicaps were compared 
with the nonhandicapped. 

One added comparison is worthy of mention. The handicapped's longer 
mean tenure, 19.51 to 18.49 years for the nonhandicapped, means that the 
handicapped group had a lower employee turnover rate, which reduces 
personnel costs of recruiting, selecting, and training. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This study was designed to test the hypothesis that: given a vocational 
environment and sociological climate in which the perceptibly physically 
handicapped have the same opportunities for career progression and self- 
actualization as do nonimpaired employees, there would be few dif- 
ferences between the two groups in career progression and contribution. 
For the subjects with visual and hearing/speech handicaps, and to a lesser 
degree for the orthopedically handicapped, the research results support 
the research hypothesis. 

significant differences between the nontaudicapped and the handi- 
capped were found for the performance measures of salary, awards per 
year, tenure, and sick leave used. However, with the exception of tenure, 
analysis by handicapped groupings showed that these differences resulted 
largely from significant differences between the orthopedically handi- 
capped and the nonhandicapped. The orthopedic group made up approxi- 
mátely 66 percent of the handicapped group. Also, the visually handi- 
capped had a significantly higher number of suggestions approved per 
year than did the nonhandicapped group. 

When analyzed by tenure group, only the salary and sick leave used 
measures showed any substantial biases, with the nonhandicapped gen- 
erally having higher salary (27 of 31 groups) and the handicapped using 
more sick leave (29 of 31 groups). Again, the sick leave differential is due 
largely to the orthopedically handicapped group. However, in the majori- 
ty of these cases, the differences were not statistically significant. For 
salary, only 7 of the 31 groups showed the higher average of the nonhandi- 
capped as significant at 10 percent or below. For sick leave, the higher use 
by the handicapped was significant at 10 percent or below in four of the 
groups. 

However, the weight of the results showing the 27 groups of nonhandi- 
capped with higher salaries and 29 of the handicapped groups with higher 
sick leave use must be considered a significant finding. This fact is re- 
flected in the significance for the groups as a whole in these areas. 

Clearly, because of the nature of this study, the differences must be ex- 
amined from a practical view as well as from a statistically significant 
view. The difference in mean salary attained of $1,765 between the ortho- 
pedically handicapped and the nonimpaired is both statistically and prac- 
tically significant. Some possible reasons for this are discussed below. 
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However, the other three statistically significant differences found be- 
tween the groups do not appear quite as significant when viewed in a prac- 
tical context. For example, the visually handicapped exceeded the non- 
handicapped by a statistically significant difference in suggestions ap- 
proved, yet the difference equates to less than one additional suggestion 
approved in a 43-year career. Also, the difference between the nonhandi- 
capped and the orthopedically impaired in average number of awards per 
year (.065 versus .050) means that for every 66.7 years of tenure the non- 
handicapped group achieved one more award than did the orthopedically 
impaired. 

Regarding the significant salary difference between the orthopedically 
handicapped and the nonimpaired, only speculative reasons may be ad- 
vanced (name identification and interviewing of the subjects were not per- 
mitted). The slightly lower educational level of the handicapped probably 
contributed somewhat. However, the research on the psychological and 
sociological aspects of the perceptibly physically handicapped coupled 
with the research design suggests that prejudice or discrimination may 
have been a factor. This discrimination, if it exists, may have been exer- 
cised by nonimpaired supervisors in the selection-for-promotion process, 
particularly for higher level General Schedule grades. Promotion decisions 
and judgments on how well a person meets the more general and complex 
qualifications for higher grades make it more difficult to detect prejudice 
than do decisions on lower level grade promotions. The possibility exists 
that the large amount of travel required by many of the higher level 
General Schedule positions in the Air Force Logistics Command could of- 
fer nonimpaired managers a basis for rationalizing prejudices. Also, cer- 
tain of the orthopedically handicapped may not have sought jobs in- 
volving travel, particularly in the early study years before some of the im- 
provements in travel access. The degree of perceptibility of orthopedic 
handicaps versus the other handicaps studied also may have been a factor. 
The above suggestions, although not supported by data, are based on an 
extensive knowledge of the research population and their environment. 

Finally, there is no reason why the findings of this study with respect to 
the relationship of a supportive vocational environment to the compara- 
tive performance of the perceptibly physically handicapped cannot be 
generalized to other types of vocational populations. The basis for this is 
strengthened by the homogeneity of the compared groups, the geographic 
distribution of the samples, and the wide spectrum of administrative and 
logistical jobs held by the subjects. Hopefully, this research will provide a 
more objective basis for decisions regarding the career employment of 
physically disabled persons. 
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Research Notes 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS' 


MYRON D. FOTTLER 
TREVOR BAIN 
University of Alabama 


Recent concern with employment discrimination and the tendency of 
many higher level occupations to remain sexually or racially segregated 
has caused a renewed interest in career choice. It is well known that 
females have tended to choose occupations different from those chosen by 
males and that they have encountered barriers to entry and advancement 
in **male occupations.” Obstacles to female advancement in nontradi- 
tional areas have been’summarized elsewhere (Terborg, 1977). The options 
open to women have been limited both by lower aspirations than men 
(Epstein & Bronzaft, 1974) and by external occupational restrictions 
(O'Leary, 1974). 

The present study focuses on the occupational aspirations of a recent 
sample of high school seniors in order to provide a comparative analysis of 
male and female aspirations. The findings allow estimates of the degree to 
which female aspirations may have changed as a result of changing social 
norms and values, i.e., the women's movement. They also provide insight 
into the extent to which occupational segregation by sex is likely to persist 
and the extent to which such segregation may be due to internal as op- 
posed to external forces. 

One may question the degree to which the initial aspirations of high 
school seniors correlate with their eventual career. A recent study of this 
issue by Copes (1975) found significant differences between the original 
occupational aspirations of high school seniors and their eventual careers. 
However, most of the changes represented a lowering of aspiration level 
toward more realistic goals. Few of those with lower aspirations eventually 
entered or aspired to higher level occupations. It also has been found in 
two other studies (Barnett & Tagiuri, 1973; Miner & Smith, 1969) that a 
low level of aspiration toward managerial careers is associated with the 
eventual choice of a nonmanagerial career. Thus, it appears that aspira- 
tion toward higher level occupations is a necessary, though not sufficient, 
prerequisite for entry into these occupations. 


'The authors would like to thank the Alabama Occupational information System for financial 
support of this project and D’Anne Traner for her assistance in computer programming and library 
research. Thanks are due also to Robert Snyder for his excellent comments on an earlier draft of this 
article. 
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Method 


Fourteen high schools in the state of Alabama were selected for this 
study on the basis of their size (number of students), location (urban, sub- 
urban, or rural), and racial composition (percent nonwhite). The object 
was to develop a representative sample of high school! seniors in the state. 
The mean size of the senior class in these 14 schools was 220. An average 
of 26 percent of the student body was nonwhite. Of the 14 schools, 43 per- 
cent were located in Standard Metropolitan Statistical areas (SMSAs), ur- 
ban and suburban; 57 percent were located in rural areas. However, 
because the SMSA schools were larger, they represented 58 percent of the 
students surveyed. These data indicate that the sample is representative of 
all high schools in Alabama. However, in comparison with the national 
averages, the average high school in Alabama is.smaller and has an over- 
representation of nonwhites and students from rural backgrounds. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the schools and completed during the third week of 
November 1977. A1L 3,053 seniors in the 14 schools were to be surveyed. 
However, due to absenteeism and failure to complete the questionnaire 
properly, a final sample of 2,112 usable questionnaires was obtained (69.2 
percent). A breakdown of respondent characteristics showed an average 
age of 17.4, 54.3 percent females, 26.4 percent nonwhites, and 50.8 per- 
cent enrolled in a college preparatory program. In addition, 26.7 percent 
indicated that their father’s occupation.was professional or managerial. 
Although these data appear to be representative of high school seniors 
both in. Alabama and in the nation as a whole, it is still possible that the 
values and aspirations of high school seniors in Alabama are somehow dif- 
ferent from those in other states. Consequently, the ule should be in- 
terpreted with caution. 

The dependent variable in the study is occupational senators This i Is 
measured by the student's response to the following question: ‘‘What oc- 
cupation are you now most interested in?’’ The responses were divided in- 
to the following eight categories of occupations as specified by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: professional and technical, manager, sales, 
clerical, crafts, operative, service worker, or laborer. The major indepen- 
dent variable is sex. A descriptive table indicates the numbers and percen- 
tages of the sample aspiring to the various occupations. These data are 
broken down by sex and the differences in proportions of males and 
females aspiring to each are calculated. 


Results 


Table 1 shows the occupational aspirations of Alabama high school 
seniors in the sample. Approximately 82 percent aspired to a particular oc- 
cupation. The other 18 percent were uncertain what they wanted to do 
when they completed their education. In light of the present distribution 
of the U.S. work force, these aspirations appear somewhat unrealistic 
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(U.S. President, 1977). In particular, there is an underrepresentation of 
those aspiring to be managers, salespersons, and service workers together 
and an overrepresentation of those aspiring to professional and technical 
occupations. Realistically, many of those who aspire to enter professional 
and technical occupations eventually will assume managerial or sales posi- 
tions that may or may not be related to the original occupational choice. 
For example, an individual aspiring to become an engineer may eventually 
receive an engineering degree and then enter a sales or managerial position 
with a technically oriented organization. Several studies indicate that such 
adjustments do, in fact, occur in the post-high school years (Copes, 1975; 
Grasso & Kohen, 1977). ` 


TABLE I 
Occupational Aspirations oť 2,122 Alabama High School Seniors, 1977 


Percentage of Respondents 
Who Have Made a Choice 



































Male Female 
Occupational _All Respondents _ Total ^ Respondents Respondenis 
Category Number Percent (n= 1,725) (n= 763) (n = 962) T 
l. Managerial 70 3.3 4.1 5.6 2.8 3.89* 
2. Professional and : 
technical 970 45.9 56.2 54.5 57.6 1.29 | 
3. Sales 35 1.7 2.0 2.1 2.0 1S 
4. Clerical 244 11.6 14.2 38 24.8 14.20* 
5. Cralts 228 10.8 13.2 24.7 4.2 12.50* 
6. Operative 68 3.2 3.9 7.7 .9 AEA b 
7. Laborer 15 a 9 1.8 0 3.91* 
8. Service 95 4.5 5:5 2.8 TI 4.41* 
Subtotals 1,725 81.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 
9. “Dort know,” 
uncertain 387 18.3 
Totals 2,112 100.0 
.— fp«.00l 


A comparison of the career aspirations of males and females indicates 
that occupational segregation by sex is likely to continue in the future. Ap- 
proximately twice as high a percentage of males (5.6 percent) as females 
(2.8 percent) aspired to a managerial position. This result is compatible 
with findings of several earlier studies (Barnett & Tagiuri, 1973; McCall & 
Lawler, 1976; Miner & Smith, 1969). However, these data do not indicate 
that female occupational aspirations are /ower than those of the males. 
They are merely different, with females aspiring to professional and 
technical occupations to a slightly greater degree than the males, but aspir- 
ing to managerial occupations to a lesser degree. Overall, 60.4 percent of 
the females and 60.1 percent of the males aspired to either a professional 
or a managerial position. Beyond these two higher level occupational 
categories, aspiration follows along the traditional lines of occupational 
segregation. Females aspire to clerical and service positions, and males 
aspire to be craftsmen, operatives, or laborers. All of these differences are - 
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statistically significant at the .001 level or more. Professional and sales 
were the only two occupational groupings for which there were not statis- 
tically significant differences in the proportion of male and female aspira- 
tions. 


Discussion 


The socialization process TA young people in the United States today 
apparently encourages aspiration toward professional careers but not 
toward managerial careers. It also tends to reinforce existing sex role 
stereotypes concerning various occupational groupings. 

Few high school students of either sex aspire to managerial careers. Al- 
though the reported data do not allow a definitive conclusion as to why 
this situation exists, some tentative explanations are possible. Information 
for high school students concerning managerial careers may be lacking or 
inaccurate. Most of the information on managerial careers available to the 
public is garnered from the mass media through radio, television, and 
popularized books and magazines (Barnett & Tagiuri, 1973). Individuals 
providing such information often have little background or information 
and may present a distorted or unrealistic picture of the managerial role 
(Braunstein & Haines, 1971). Because managerial functions are at least as 
important as are professional functions for the survival of our society, the 
business community should make a greater effort to increase information 
concerning (and esteem for) management careers. | 

It also has been noted elsewhere (Miner, 1977) that the **motivation to 
manage” among students of all ages is low and declining. A survey of high 
school students indicated that those intending to go to college held an ex- 
ecutive career in low regard, although reactions to other careers in busi- 
ness organizations of a more professional nature (such as law or research) 
were more positive (Braunstein & Haines, 1971). Miner predicts that if the 
current trend continues, there will not be a sufficient number of compe- 
tent and effective managers in the years ahead to maintain current organi- 
zational forms, let alone to staff additional growth (Miner, 1974, 1977). 
The reasons for a declining motivation to management among young peo- 
ple are not clear, but they undoubtedly reflect the cultural norms and 
values of society. Yet, previous research indicates that it is possible to im- 
prove the motivation to management among young people through train- 
ing (Bowin, 1973). Perhaps it also is possible to change attitudes, percep- 
tions, and aspirations toward management careers GOUER other change 
strategies. 

Finally, students may perceive T role requirements to be in- 
compatible with the ''feminine role’? (O'Leary, 1974; Shinar, 1975). 
Neither the present study nor an earlier study by.Goodale and Hall (1976) 
found females to have lower occupational aspirations than males in 
general. The present study found no significant. differences in male and: 
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female aspirations toward higher level positions (managerial and profes- 
sional combined). Although on an absolute basis the difference in mana- 
gerial aspirations of males and females appears small (2.8 percent), such a 
difference is.statistically significant due to the large sample size. Female 
aspiration toward management remains significantly lower than that of 
males. 

The reasons for continued sexual segregation by occupation are many 
and complex. Among the most important are those factors that affect the 
initial aspirations of females, including the cultural values of the society 
(Psathas, 1968; Tipton, 1976), the cultural values of the family (Hall, 
1976); feminine role perceptions (Crawford, 1978), the potential impact of 
a demanding career on family life (McClure & Piel, 1978), role conflict 
(Hall, 1972), lack of role models (McClure & Piel, 1978), discouragement 
from high school guidance counselors (Ahrons, 1976), lack of self- 
confidence (Maccoby & Jacklin, 1974; Lenny, 1977), and ‘‘fear of suc- 
cess" (Horner, 1972). The relative importance of these various factors is 
unclear. More in-depth case studies are necessary. The issue is important 
because continued occupational segregation will mean continued under- 
utilization of the female labor force. In the case of managerial occupa- 
tions, given the recent unprecedented growth in business school enroll- 
ment, there will not be an absolute shortage of managers. But the average 
`- level of quality and competence of these managers may be less than it 
would be if females aspired to managerial careers in the same proportion 
as males. 

The results of this study indicate that at a time when external barriers to 
women are being cast aside through legislation and vocal disavowal of sex- 
role stereotypes in some quarters, there apparently are deep-rooted at- 
titudes that continue to direct both sexes toward traditional occupational 
roles. Simply removing external discriminatory barriers to female equality 
alone is insufficient to insure such equality. Because aspirations appear to 
be a necessary prerequisite to higher level occupational achievement, more 
needs to be done to stimulate the aspirations of young women toward non- 
traditional, male-dominated occupations such as management. 
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A COMPARISON OF LEVELS OF JOB SATISFACTION, 
ROLE STRESS, AND PERSONAL COMPETENCE 
BETWEEN UNION MEMBERS AND NONMEMBERS' 


CHARLES A. ODEWAHN 
M. M. PETTY 
University of Alabama 


Conventional industrial relations wisdom traditionally has linked 
unionization with employee dissatisfaction. The literature has long posited 
economic and job related problems as prime sources of worker-union at- 
tachment. For example, Bakke (1945) identified individual goals which 
when unfulfilled may lead to unionization. Sometime later Seidman, 
London, and Karsh (1957), in a study of a, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica Local union, found strong evidence that many workers had unionized 
as a reaction to management's treatment of them as individual employees. 
Such generalizations as these may be found throughout the existing 
literature (Form & Dansereau, 1957; Spinrod, 1960). 

Recently some researchers have been able to provide empirical support 
for the hypothesized link between job satisfaction and unionization. 
Bigoness (1978), for example, found that employee attitudes toward 
unionism were negatively related to job satisfaction. Alutto and Belasco 
(1974) found pro-union attitudes to be positively associated with job ten- 
sion. 

Other studies have reported that employees who voted for unions in 
representation elections tended to have lower levels of job satisfaction 
(Getman & Goldberg, 1976; Getman, Goldberg, & Herman, 1972; Schrie- 
sheim, 1978). Hamner and Smith (1978) also have had modest success in 
predicting the level of unionization among organizational units with 
employee attitudinal measures. 

Another recent study explored personality correlates of pro-union at- 
titudes. In this study (Cangemic, Clark, & Harryman, 1976), the re- 
searchers found pro-union employees to score lower than pro-company 
empioyees on personality assessments of achievement and endurance and 
higher than pro-company employees on the need for succor. 

Subsequently, the stereotype of the pro-union employee appears to be 
one who is dissatisfied with his/her job; one who is experiencing role stress 
at work; and one who possesses relatively low levels of self-esteem. 


———— 


The authors extend their appreciation to Nealia Sue Bruning for providing assistance in the 
analyses of the data and to the reviewers who provided helpful comments on an earlier draft of the 
manuscript. 
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The present study attempts to move to the next level in the analysis of 
the unionization-employee. attitude relationship. That is, do union 
members, in comparison with nonmembers, report lower levels of dus 
satisfaction and self-esteem and higher levels of job stress? 

Data from a recent study on union decertification elections indicate that 
there might be growing dissatisfaction among union members. According 
to Fulmer: 


Not only have unions won only one half of recent organizing elections, but ls they are 
facing more decertification efforts than ever before. In 1977 employees at approximate- 
ly 1794 work places formally attempted to oust their union representatives—a 188% in- 
crease in ten years. Of the 1794 petitions, approximately 800 resulted in decertifications 
—a 242% increase in ten years (1978, p. 164). 


If this rise in decertification elections is symptomatic of union members’ 
unfulfilled expectations, then union members should continue to possess 
more negative job attitudes in comparison to nonmembers. The purpose 
of the present study was to test this supposition. Specifically, the following 
research hypotheses were tested: 

Hypothesis 1. Union members experience lower levels of job 
satisfaction than do nonmembers. 

Hypothesis 2. Union members experience higher levels of job stress 
than do nonmembers. 

Hypothesis 3. Union members have lower levels of personal com- 
petence than do nonmembers. 


Method - 


Sample—The data for this research were obtained from 178 aides (non- 
professional, direct care personnel) from three residential mental health 
facilities located in a southern state. Of these aides, 102 were members of a 
union affiliated with the AFL-CIO. The data in Table 1 indicate that the 
union members had less formal education and more position and organi- 
zational tenure than did the nonmembers. 

The health facilities provided comparable services to the residents in 
their care and had the same distribution of job classifications and compen- 
sation levels under the state merit system. Chi square analysis indicated 
that the sample proportions of union members in the aide classification at 
the facilities were equally distributed. The proportions of union members 
based on the total population of aides in each of the three facilities also 
were equally distributed (i.e., 57.6 percent, 50.3 percent, and 52.8 per- 
cent). 

No formal, enabling state legislation with respect to public employee 
unions existed, and there was no formal collective bargaining agreement 
between the mental health agency and the union under study. However, 
there was an operating grievance procedure with arbitration as the final 
step, and agency management and union leadership did meet to discuss 
terms and conditions of employment. 
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TABLE ! 
Demographic Characteristics of Respondents 


Union Nonunion Significance 
Members Members O 
(Percent) (Percent) Chi Square 

Age: 20-25 32 48 p«.20 
26-30 38 29 
31-40 14 11 
41-50 13 7 
Over 50 3 5 

Sex: Male 28 , 33 p<.53 
Female 72 67 

Edvcation: High school not completed 6 0 p«.04 
High school graduate 83 80 

Associate degree 9 i 12." 

Bachelor's degree P 8 

Pos:tion tenure: Less than one year 20 38 p«.02 
One to five years 68 47 
Over five years, à 15 

Organization tenure: Less than one year 0 29 p«.01l 
One to five years ` 70 57 
Over five years 20 r 14 


Procedures and Measures—Small groups of aides (approximately 20 . 
persons) met with the researchers in a room that had been designed for 
data collection at each of the three facilities. Participants were informed 
that the survey would be anonymous. After explaining the instructions 
and answering questions from respondents, the researchers left the room 
while the subjects completed the questionnaire. 

Job satisfaction was measured by the use of the Job Descriptive Index 
(JDI) developed by Smith, Kendall, and Hulin (1969). This instrument 
provides data on five elements of job related satisfaction—satisfaction 
with work, supervision, co-workers, pay, and promotion. Role stress 
measures included a 13-item job related tension and anxiety scale, an 
8-item role conflict scale, and a 6-item role clarity scale (Rizzo, House, & . 
Lirtzman, 1970). The respondents’ perception of their personal com- 
petence was obtained by using a scale containing 23 items (Wagner & 
Morse, 1975). This latter measure refers particularly to an individual's 
feelings and confidence about his abilities in mastering an organizational 
and work setting. Individuals scoring low on this scale feel that control 
and influence are external to them. Subsequently, they feel that they have 
little power to influence the work setting. 


Results 


Data from all the facilities were combined for the present study because 
the proportions of union members were equal across all three facilities and 
there were no significant differences on the criteria among the facilities. 
An analysis of covariance (Kirk, 1968) was used to test the research 
hypo:heses as there were significant differences between union members 
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and nonmembers on measures of formal education, organizational tenure, 
and position tenure. | 
Data pertaining to the research hypotheses may be found in Table 2. 
From the unadjusted means, it appears that Hypothesis 1 was partially 
supported. Union members reported significantly lower levels of satisfac- 
tion with work and pay than did nonmembers. Hypothesis 2 also was sup- 
ported by the unadjusted means as union members reported significantly 
higher levels of job related tension and anxiety and role conflict than did 
nonmembers. The unadjusted means in Table 2 also provide support for 
Hypothesis 3 as union members reported lower levels of personal com- 
petence than did nonmembers. 


TABLE 2 
A Comparison of Levels of Job Satisfaction, Role Stress, and Personal 
Competence for Union Members and Nonmembers 


Unadjusted Means Adjusted Means? 
Measures Union — Nonunion p Union Nonunion p 
satisfaction with work | 27.76 30.03 2 27.64 30.12 i: 
Satisfaction with pay ` 13.02 15.55 * 12.98 15.98 * 
Satisfaction with position 17.33 17.79 16.94 17.84 
Satisfaction with co-workers 35.91 36.17 36.12 35.55 
Satisfaction with supervision 35.17 34.55 35.44 33.80 
Job related tension and anxiety _ 2215 2.49 = 2.12 2:53 
Role conflict 2.73 2.49 * 2.74 2.55 
Role clarity 3.49 3.46 3.47 3.54 
Personal competence 72.78 75.34 ic 72.87 74.25 
aA djusted for covariates of formal education, position tenure, and organizational tenure. 
x», 
p«.10 
**p«.05 


However, when the unadjusted means are adjusted for the differences 
between union members and nonmembers on measures of formal educa- 
tion, organizational tenure, and position tenure, the only hypothesis that 
receives statistical support is Hypothesis 1. That is, after controlling for 
differences in the demographic measures, union members still report 
significantly lower levels of satisfaction with work and pay. 

Thus, interpretation of the data relative to Hypotheses 2 and 3 is 
clouded by the fact that union membership and demographic variables are 
significantly correlated with one another and with the measures of role 
stress and personal competence. Even though the adjusted mean dif- 
ferences on the measures of job related tenure and anxiety, role conflict, 
and personal competence are still in the hypothesized directions, they are 
not statistically significant (p< .10). 


Discussion 
It was not possible in the present study to determine the impact of union 
membership on union members’ job attitudes because pre-union data were 
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not available. Subsequently, the lower satisfaction and greater role stress 
of union members in comparison to nonmembers should not necessarily 
be interpreted as a failure of the union to improve working conditions of 
union members. 

The reader also should note that the union sample had no legal standing 
under state or federal law. Therefore, generalizations from this study to a 
union with a collective bargaining agreement duly recognized by state 
and/or federal labor law may be limited. It could be that this absence of 
legal standing led to ‘‘inactive’’ union membership, a condition that has 
been found in previous studies to be linked with lower levels of job 
satisfaction (March, 1965). 

However, the data of the present study do raise significant questions 
about personality correlates of union membership. Future studies that at- 
tempt to predict pro-union behavior should include personality measures 
of competence/self-esteem and measures of job satisfaction and role stress 
as predictors. It could be that the source of dissatisfaction/role stress ex- 
perienced by the pro-union employee is the employee himself instead of 
the organization. 

The results of the study also should interest union leaders, especially if 
they are concerned about the increasing number of successful decertifica- 
tion elections. Perhaps unions should begin to monitor union members’ 
attitudes toward the company and the union. It could be that these at- 
titudinal measures will predict the outcomes of decertification elections as 
well as representation elections. 
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INFORMAL INFLUENCE IN THE FORMAL ORGANIZATION: 
PERCEIVED SOURCES OF POWER. AMONG WORK UNIT PEERS 


-- ANTHONY T. COBB 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


The notion that power and influence are based largely on some set of- 
power resources has been a popular one which appears theoretically strong 
as well. Although a number of power base typologies have been advanced, 
the typology offered by French and Raven (1959) appears to be the most 
robust both in terms of popular application and in its ability to subsume 
other typologies. This well-known typology posits five bases of power, in- 
cluding legitimate authority, expertise, reward, and coercive and referent 
power. 

A great deal of research has been done using French and Raven's 
typology or ones similar to it. The majority of such research conducted in 
the work place, however, has been limited to the study of the relationship 
between power base utilization and either compliance with supervisory 
directives or measures of production. No research has been conducted that 
measures the relationship between power base utilization and informal in- 
fluence in the organization (i.e., lateral influence among work unit peers 
and influence exercised by subordinates over their supervisor). Still 
another gap exists regarding legitimate organizational authority. Classical 
notions maintain that authority is delegated from above. Neoclassical and 
behavioral notions recognize the importance of subordinate acceptance of 
authority. The attribution of legitimate organizational authority by 
workers to those who have not been formally delegated such dad 
however, has not been examined. 

In an effort toward filling these gaps in the knowledge of power base use 
and toward increasing the understanding of informal power use in the 
organization, the following hypotheses were tested: l 

Hypothesis 1: Informal influence expressed laterally between work 
unit peers (Il, „) is significantly and positively correlated with each of 

French and Raven’s power bases. 
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Hypothesis 2: Informal influence expressed up the chain of com- 
mand (Il,,) is significantly and positively correlated with each of 
French and Raven’s power bases. 

Two methods were used to test and explore these hypotheses. First, 
power base measures were correlated with each measure of informal in- 
fluence. Second, stepwise multiple regression analysis was employed to 
partial out covariance among power base measures and indicate the in- 
dependent contribution each power base made to each direction of in- 
fluence. 


Methodology 


Sample—Fighty volunteers in 12 work units across four public and 
quasi-public organizations located in the Pacific Southwest contributed 
data to test the hypotheses. Subjects included blue collar, clerical, and 
professional staff employees. No subject was used who had formal 
authority over any other subject. Of the volunteers, 77 provided usable 
data to test the hypotheses. 

Measures—One item was used to measure each of the five power bases. 
Single item measures were used because of the time constraints involved. 
Although it is common practice to use single item measures in power base 
research, it should be noted that theoretically they tend to give less reliable 
data than do multi-item measures (Nunnally, 1967). This, in turn, can pro- 
duce lower correlation coefficients than if multi-item measures are used. 
The items used here were similar to those used by Student (1968) and 
Ivancevich (1970). The item used to assess the legitimate power base was 
changed so that it would not be tied to the supervisory position as such. 
Both Student (1968) and Ivancevich (1970) reported that, in the main, 
their items were associated with their dependent variables as predicted. In 
addition, the zero order correlations between items were similar across the 
two studies. 

The items used here assessed the extent to which the respondent agreed 
that the target co-worker was one of the nicest people he/she knew 
(referent), had good judgment and knew how to get things done in the 
work place (expertise), could see to it that others were rewarded for their 
work (reward), could make things difficult for others (coercive), and had 
legitimate organizational authority over the things done by co-workers 
(legitimate). ' 

Six items were used to measure informal lateral influence among work 
unit peers (II,,,) and six more were used to measure informal influence 
with the supervisor (II,,). All items employed 5-point scales and assessed 
only work unit matters. 

Three of six items for II,,, asked the respondent how often the target 
subject was sought out for advice at work, took charge of group discus- 
sions, and -was included in discussions before a decision was made. 
“Never” and ‘‘always’’ anchored the scale. The three other items asked 
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how much influence the target subject had over developing informal 
agreements among work unit members, making sure that the work unit 
stuck together and that work members were working and getting along 
together. This format was modeled after Tannenbaum's Control Graph 
(1961) with the scales anchored with ‘‘none’’ and ‘‘very great." Coeffi- 
cient alpha for the six items used to measure II, ,, was .872. 

Three of six items for lH, asked the respondent how often the target 
subject was consulted by the supervisor on work unit matters, was given 
special consideration in work matters, and was allowed by the supervisor 
to take charge of things. ‘‘Never’’ and ‘‘always’’ anchored the scales. The 
three other items, also modeled after Tannenbaum (1961), asked how 
much influence the target subject had over determining formal policies 
and actions of the work unit, day-to-day supervisory decisions, and 
periodic supervisory decisions such as promotions, evaluations, hiring, 
etc. These scales were anchored with '*none" and ‘‘always.’’ Coefficient 
alpha for the six items used to measure Iy, was .888. | 

Procedures—A cross-sectional survey research design was used in this 
study. Each subject respondent was required to rate two of his or her work 
unit peers on the items presented and was, in turn, rated by two of his or 
her peers. Each subject, therefore, was both a judge of two co-workers 
and a target subject judged by two different co-workers. Assignment of 
subjects to one another was random. This procedure resulted in 75 pairs of 
judges rating a work unit peer. (Two subjects had data from only one 
judge.) Because the usual procedure of correlating interjudge ratings 
could not be applied to this situation, other measures of interjudge agree- 
ment were developed. This entailed subtracting the score of one judge 
from that of the other and examining the resulting distribution of dif- 
ference scores for each measure. The statistics examined were the mean 
difference score between the judges' ratings (D), the standard deviation of 
those differences (6), and the percent of interjudge ratings within +1 and 
+2 units of one another. The results were as follows: 


1) Il, D= 084 6= 8 +1=82.4%  +2=100% 

" D=-.011 ô= 71 +1=87.8% ` +2=100% 
3) Legitimate D=-.040 6=2.07 +1=53.3% +2=81.4% 
4) Expertise D=-.147 6=1.41 +1=76.0% +2=92.0% 
5) Referent D= 135 §6=1.75 +1=67.5% +2=86.4% 
6) Reward D= .04] 6=2.12 +1=58.1% - +2=77.0% 
7) Coercive D= .053 6=1.85 +1=69.3%  +2=81.3% 


Results 


Variable measures for each target subject were provided by two co- 
workers. The ultimate scores for both dependent and independent 
variables then Were calculated by averaging the responses provided by the 
two judges. In two cases only one judge provided data. In these cases 
those data alone were used. 
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To test the two hypotheses, Ih, and Il,, scores were Carera with 
each power base. The results are given in Table 1. 


- 


TABLE 1 

Correlation Matrix? 
Variables up ie REF EXP REW COER LEG 
REF 11123 .25405* 1 
EXP 27983* .43043** —— .75370** 
REW .36636**  .48582** ` .58490**  — .56800** ] 
COER ' 01293 -.16013 -.48253**  —.36432**  —.38195** | 
LEG .67861** —— .64709** 16955 21673 .37327** — —.05042 


a Variables are as follows: Hyp— Informal influence exercised up the chain of command; Hy ,,—in- 
formal influence exercised laterally between. peers; REF—referent power; EXP —expertise power; 
REW —reward power; COER—coercive power, LEG—legitimate power. 

* 
p.05 
**psx.0l 


These simple correlational results provided general but mixed support 
for both hypotheses. Surprisingly, the attribution of ‘‘legitimate organiza- 
ticnal authority” not only was correlated with both Iy, and Ila, but was 
associated more with the variance of these dependent variables than was 
any other variable. Although not related to the hypotheses directly, Table 
] reports the correlation coefficients of each power base to one another. 

In order to ascertain the independent contributions of each predictor 
variable toward the criterion variables, stepwise multiple regression 
analysis was used. Table 2 reports the R? and R? change accompanying the 
entry of each independent variable. 


TABLE 2 
Stepwise Regression Results 


Informal Influence Exercised Up 
the Chain of Command (Hyp) 


Independent 
Variable R2 R? Change 
Legitimate .46051 .46051 
Expert l 47901 .01849 
Referent 50391 .02490 
Reward 51614 . . .01223 
Coercive 532136 | .00522 
Informal Influence Exercised 
Laterally Between Peers (1l, a) 
Independent 
Variable R2 R? Change 
Legitimate 41873 | 41873 
Expert .50709 .08836 
Reward .52214 .01505 
Referent .54676 .02462 


Coercive .54812 .00136 
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. The results shown in Table 2 indicate once again that attributions of 
legitimate organizational authority by work unit peers account for the ma- 
jority of explained variance for both criterion variables. Equally con- 
clusive is the finding that coercive power contributes the least explained 
variance for both criterion variables. The remaining variables contribute 
varying amounts of explained variance, and the exact order of contribu- 
tion to criterion variance cannot be firmly established. 


Discussion 


Of note in this study were the correlations found between perceptions of 
legitimate organizational authority and both directions of influence. This 
power base accounted for approximately 46 percent of the variance with 
perceptions of informal influence over the supervisor and 42 percent of 
the variance with perceptions of informal influence over work unit peers. 
This was an interesting finding because no one had actually been delegated 
such authority. Classical theory maintains that authority can only be 
delegated to specific positions within the organization. The notion that 
authority had to be accepted by subordinates served to extend the thinking 
regarding this. concept (Barnard, 1938; Simon, 1957). This finding sug- 
gests that the concept of legitimate organizational authority can be ex- 
tended further to include the notion that authority has an attributional 
side as well. If this is, in fact, true, it has significance in terms of both . 
organizational theory and the practice of management. The particular 
significance of this finding remains to be explored fürther, but a nuniber 
of tentative explanations that must await empirical validation can be of- 
fered in this regard. 

It may well be the case that co-workers hold to the notion that job 
responsibilities-and authority should be and in fact are related. The execu- 
tion of job responsibilities often requires the cooperation of co-workers. 
In these instances a co-worker could well perceive that authority to enlist 
his or her aid could be an integral part of the job itself. This perception 
may first be developed via work socialization and maintained via super- 
visory and organizational practices (Patchen, 1974; Strauss, 1962). If this 
is the case, attributed authority such as found here has implications as far 
back as Mary Parker Follet's notion of situation authority and may have 
bearing on the theory and practices of organic organization. 

It also may be the case that those who are subject to informal influence 
attribute authority to the power holder in order to maintain an image of 
self-potency with regard to themselves. Krauss (1976) provides support for 
this explanation. He found that perceptions of self-potency were less with 
subjects who were subjected to illegitimate power in an interviewing situa- 
tion than with those who were subjected to legitimate power. This finding, 
together with balance theories (e.g., cognitive dissonance theory), suggests 
that as a person becomes influential his peers attribute legitimate authority 
to him to maintain their own perceptions of self-potency. 
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A final explanation may be found in the fact that attributed authority 
was tied to upward influence. Perhaps as a worker perceives another.to be 
influential with the supervisor, a perceptual transference of authority 
from the supervisor to the influential peer takes place which, in turn, 
manifests itself in lateral relations as well. 

Although all these explanations are plausible, they must remain ten- 
tative. However, the attributional side of legitimate organizational author- 
ity remains an important. finding and therefore commands further re- 
search. 

The remaining relationships between power bases and informal in- 
fluence serve to extend past research findings to the workplace. In addi- 
tion, they support common sense, but as yet unconfirmed, notions regard- 
ing power base utilization and provide some additional insight into the ex- 
ercise of informal influence in the formal organization. 

Expertise and reward power were found to be related to both directions 
of influence. Referent power, on the other hand, was found to be modest- 
ly related to lateral influence but not significantly related to perceived in- 
fluence over the supervisor. Coercive power was not significantly related 
to either direction of influence. 

Expertise, reward, referent, and coercive power bases all were signifi- 
cantly intercorrelated. Only reward power, however, was intercorrelated 
‘with attributed organizational authority. Additional research might be 
directed toward a greater understanding of the reward power link between 
attributed authority and the other power bases. It may be that reward 
power plays a key role in power base acquisition in informal influence. If a 
work unit member is perceived as having reward power, this may give rise 
to, or augment, other power bases at his or her disposal. Supervisors, 
then, may want to delegate some of their reward power to subordinates 
who share organizational goals. On the other hand, attributed authority 
may augment perceptions of reward power. In this case supervisors may 
wish to promote such attributions for subordinates who share organiza- 
tional goals. 

In conclusion, although interesting findings were generated by this re- 
search, caveats must be issued. First, respondents were volunteers, as were 
the public and quasi-public organizations. Even though over 95 percent of 
the subjects asked chose to participate, these results may be specific to this 
sample. Second, the reputational approach was used to assess influence. 
This may contribute to method variance. Third, only the relationship be- 
tween influence and power bases was explored. More work needs to be 
done to incorporate such issues as structure,.environment, group pro- 
cesses, and leadership before a full understanding of power relations can 
be developed. It should be noted as well that the two directions of in- 
fluence were intercorrelated (.83), suggesting either that one influence 
variable is being measured or that upward and lateral influence covary 
even though they may, in fact, be manifest via different processes. A final 
caveat should be issued with regard to the measures themselves. The 
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measures of informal influence were judged to be valid by a number of 
judges on face validity alone, and 1-item measures of power, though com- 
monly used, undercut reliability which, in turn, can be expected to reduce 
the magnitude of correlations. 
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Rosenberg (1956) and Rotter (1967, 1971) have attempted to measure in- 
terpersonal trust with questionnaires designed to reflect attitudes toward 
human nature and political ideology. Both questionnaires presumably 
measure the degree to which an individual expects that other persons may 
be relied upon. As a generalized expectancy, interpersonal trust should not 
only affect an individual’s perceptions of others but also an individual’s 
behavior toward others. Rosenberg has contended that persons with low 
interpersonal trust would be expected to have difficulty in establishing 
close friendships and also, if placed i in a leadership position, should be less 
apt to permit freedom of action in subordinates. 

From the Rosenberg contention, it follows that leaders who are high i in 
interpersonal trust should be perceived by subordinates as exhibiting 
behaviors that reflect their basic trust in human nature. To this end, it 
would be expected that leaders who are high in interpersonal trust would 
be rated high on the Ohio State Leader Behavior Description Question- 
naire (LBDQ) scales of consideration and tolerance of freedom. In addi- 
tion, it would be expected that subordinates reporting to leaders with high 
interpersonal trust would be more satisfied than would subordinates 
reporting to leaders who were low in interpersonal trust. The present study 
also offers the opportunity to examine whether leader interpersonal trust 
would be related to the additional LBDQ scales of initiating structure, per- 
suasion, and production emphasis. 


Method 


Sample—The sample consisted of 149 freshman cadets and 41 cadet 
leaders in the military corps of cadets at two southern universities. From 
one institution that was entirely military, 35 cadet leaders and 98 freshman 
cadets from 35 squadrons participated. Each squadron contained a cadet 
leader and 10 subordinates with approximately 80 percent being freshmen. 
From the other institution, which was primarily civilian, 6 cadet leaders 
and 51 freshman cadets from 6 squadrons participated. Each squadron 
contained a cadet leader and 40 subordinates with approximately 33 per- 
cent being freshmen. 

The procedures for sampling were the same in both settings. The cadets 
were informed in advance that testing would be voluntary and admin- 
istered during their free period. At the session they were also assured of 
anonymity. 

fnstruments—In the spring of their first year, freshman cadets com- 
pleted a test booklet that contained: (a) the Ohio State Leader Behavior 
Description Questionnaire (LBDQ) and (b) the complete Job Descriptive 
Index (JDI). The 41 cadet leaders completed the Rotter Interpersonal 
Trust Scale. 

Cadet subordinates evaluated their leader's behavior by completing five 
scales from Form XH of the LBDQ (Stogdill, 1963). The. dimensions 
of the LBDQ used were persuasion, initiating structure, tolerance of 
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freedom, consideration, and production emphasis. Two items normally 
included on the persuasion scale were not included in this study because it 
was felt that they were inappropriate to the military cadet. 

The cadet subordinates indicated the satisfaction with their leaders by 
completing the Supervision Scale of the JDI (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 
1969). Instead of evaluating ''supervision on the job,"' the cadet subor- 
dinates were asked to evaluate their cadet leader on the 18-item adjective 
checklist. Although all scales of the JDI were administered to the cadet 
subordinates, only the Supervision Scale was used for the present study. 

The Rotter Interpersonal Trust Scale (Rotter, 1967, 1971) is a question- 
naire consisting of 40 statements, each rated for agreement on a 5-point 
graphic basis. The items reflect the degree.of generalized trust towards 
particular aspects of political and social elements in society. Two items, 
for example, are: ‘‘Most elected public officials are really sincere in their - 
campaign promises” and ''Most people can be counted on to do what'they . 
say they will do."' 


Results 


The distribution of interpersonal trust scores of the 41 cadet leaders 
(M=68.44, S.D. 212.12) was consistent with the norms for college 
students reported by Hochreich and Rotter (1970). Means and standard . 
deviations for the six response measures were as follows: consideration 
(M —24.69, S.D. 27.67), initiating structure (M —25.58, S.D. — 7.38), 
tolerance of freedom (M 23.62, 8.D. 26.67), persuasion (M = 17.07, 
S. D. — 6.76), production emphasis (M = 22.87, S.D. — 7. 41), and satisfac- 
tion with the leader (M = 41.37, S. D. = 8.79). 

Leader interpersonal trust was significantly correlated with the mea- 
sures of consideration, r=.33, p «.01; tolerance of freedom, r=.32, 
p<.01; persuasion, r=.26, p«.01; initiating structure, r=.21, p«.05;. 
and satisfaction with the leader, r=.25, p «.01. Production emphasis . 
failed to ‘correlate significantly with leader interpersonal trust, r—.06, ` 
p.05. Because of the situational differences between the two schools, 
partial correlations were computed between leader interpersonal trust and 
the six measures with the institution variable controlled. The partial cor- 
relations revealed.that leader interpersonal trust was positively related to 
consideration, r=.21, p «..05; tolerance of freedom, r=.20, p< .05; and 
satisfaction with leader, r= .17, p « .05. Leader interpersonal trust was not 
found to be significantly correlated with persuasion, r=.15, initiating 
structure, r= .08, or production emphasis, r— .01, ps» .05. 


Discussion : 
The results indicate that, in an applied setting, leader interpersonal trust 


is one variable that may influence the manner in which subordinates per- 
ceive leader behavior. The hypothesis that leader interpersonal trust would 
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be related to the LBDQ scales of consideration and tolerance of freedom 
was confirmed. In addition, the contention that leader interpersonal trust 
would be significantly related to subordinate satisfaction with leadership 
was supported. 

An examination of the items on the two LBDQ-Form XII scales that 
were found to be significantly related to leader interpersonal trust reveals 
that each scale reflects some aspect of personal communication by the 
leader. This finding is consistent with the position taken.by O'Reilly and 
Roberts (1974) that high trust facilitates organizational communication. 
In general, the items within the consideration and tolerance of freedom 
scales are specifically concerned with behaviors that are relevant to per- 
sonal interactions between leaders and subordinates. 

The lack of significant partial correlations between leader interpersonal 
trust and the measures of initiating structure and persuasion suggests that 
judgments of behavior that are task oriented are moderated by the 
organizational constraints of the military-college setting. Because the two 
institutions sampled in the present study differed along a number of 
dimensions (e.g., size of squadrons, percentage of freshmen per squadron, 
and presence of civilian population), an exact delineation of alternative 
hypotheses was not possible. 

The present findings have implications, however, for present and future 
theories of leadership. It would seem that leader interpersonal trust might 
be considered as a potential moderator of successful leader-group interac- 
tion. Within the Fiedler (Fiedler & Chemers, 1974) contingency model, for 
example, it is clearly stated that the elements of task structure and position 
power are secondary to the acceptance of a leader by subordinates. It is 
entirely possible that acceptance by group members might never be fully 
achieved when their leader’s interpersonal trust orientation is low. Within 
the vertical dyad linkage approach (Dansereau, Graen, & Haga, 1975), 
negotiating latitude is conceptualized as an exchange process in which 
mutual trust is developed over a series of interactions between leader and 
subordinate. The implication from the present data would be that the suc- 
cess of such an exchange process would be dependent to a great deal on the 
interpersonal trust of the leader. 
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The best in Management 


from North Holland Publishing Co. 





[] Operations Research 
An Introduction to Linear Optimization 
by Charles M. Harvey, Dickinson College 


This is the only general-purpose, introductory book in the field to include 1) 
rigorous mathematical justification for the methods presented, and 2) a mod- 
ern, comprehensive treatment of decision analysis. 

1979 512 pages 0-444-00300-2 $22.95, cloth 


[] Production/Operations Management 
Concepts, Structure, and Analysis 
by Richard J. Tersine, Old Dominion University 


Five broad areas of concern are examined: policy decisions, product decisions, 


process decisions, plant decisions, and operations decisions. 
1980 704 pages (approx.) 0-444-00326-6 $25.00 (tent.), cloth 


[L] Linear Programming 
by Ronald I. Rothenberg, Queens College, CUNY 


A study of basic computational methods, theory, and real-world applications 
of linear programming is the focus of this book. The main computational 
technique (the simplex algorithm) is here presented by means of tableau ar- 
ranged in “compact tableau” format. 

1980 336 pages (approx.) 0-444-00325-8 $22.95 (tent.), cloth 


[] Consumer and Industrial Buying Behavior 
Arch G. Woodside, University of South Carolina; Jagdish N. Sheth, University 
of Illinois; and Peter D. Bennett, Pennsylvanta State University; Editors 


This book represents a collection of the latest thinking and empirical findings 


of leading experts in consumer and industrial buying behavior. 
1977 540 pages 0-444-00230-8 $19.95, cloth 


Examination copies? 
Simply fill out this form and mail. 


NAME ect errr as | AE 
« School — ————————————— M Dept. 
Address 
City/State/Zip 
Best time to reach me is —————— M —— At phone 4 ( ÓÓÁ— à ——— 
Course Title nnn Text now used ——— rae a uu 
Enrollment —— —— — — — — — —— When is course offered — Decision date mma 


North Holland Publishing Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. Prices subject to change without notice. 


1980 


Modern Human Relations 
Richard M. Hodgetts, 
Florida International University 
With a logical development of topics, a 
unifying model, and a micro-to-macro 

. framework, this text introduces students 


to the study of behavior at work. 
Student Guide/Instructors Manual available. 
February 1980, 512 pages, ISBN 0-03-054276-6 


Theories of 
Organizational 


Behavior 
John B. Miner, Georgia State University 


This comprehensive survey focuses on 
specific theories and includes related re- 


search and applications. 
January 1980, 416 pages, ISBN 0-03-054721-0 


Point and Counterpoint 
in Organizational 
Behavior 


Barbara Karmel, Williamette University 


A paperback supplement which pre- 
sents in debate format four important 
concerns in the study of organizational 


behavior. 
December 1979, 168 pages, ISBN 0-03-054686-9 


Modern Personnel 
Management 


Paul $. Greeniaw, 

The Pennsyivania State University and 
William D. Biggs, Alfred University 

An intermediate or MBA-level text that 
examines the decision processes of per- 
sonnel managers in functional decision 


areas within a systems framework. 
1979, 676 pages, ISBN 0-7216-4259-4 
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Organizational 


Behavior 

Richard M. Hodgetts and Steven Altman, 
Florida International University 

A successful mainstream text designed 
to expose students to current topics 


confronted by practicing managers. 
1979, 430 pages, ISBN 0-7216-4713-8 


Readings in 


Organizational Behavior 
Steven Altman and Richard M. Hodgetts 


34 readings from the current literature in 


management. 
1979, 375 pages, paper, ISBN 0-7216-1140-0 


Personnel Monogement 


Concepts and Applications 
Lloyd L. Byars and Leslie W. Rue, Georgia 
State University 


With many cases and a practical orienta- 


X tion, this text provides a lucid first look at 


the logical framework of the field. 
1979, 458 pages, ISBN 0-7216-2250-X 


Readings and Coses in 


Personnel Monogement 
Lloyd L. Byars, Leslie W. Rue, and Norman R. 
Harbaugh, Georgia State University 

41 readings and ten cases explore recent 


viewpoints and problems. 
1979, 294 pages, paper, ISBN 0-7216-2252-6 


Reodings in 
Personnel Monogement 


Pau! S. Greenlaw 
42 current readings focus on specific 


decision problems. 
1979, 412 pages, paper, ISBN 0-7216-4261-6 


Manaaement's 
human dimension- 





from Dryden} 


SESESE ; 


For complimentary copies, 
* please send course titte” 
and ol ment tor 
‘enrollment to: 
James R. Ryder - 
The Dryden-Press 
A division of 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston . 
. 383 Madison Avenue NE 
New York, NY 10017. 
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Organizational 
Behavior 


Edited by Steven Kerr, University 
of Southern California 


Basic text for organizationa 
tehavior. - i 


Sixteen especially written (in 1978) 
articles, with an expert focusing 
cn a specific area of organiza- 

t onal behavior. Especially up-to- 
Cate and excellent on motivation, 
communications, conflict, power, 
and technology, structure, and 
size. 1979, 460 pages, hardbound. 
Comprehensive Teacher's Manual 
available. 


Business Research 
Methods, Second Edition 


by Vernon T. Clover, Texas 
Technological University, and 
Howard T. Baisley, University of 
Arkansas, Little Rock. 


Basic text for courses in business 
research. 1978, 396 pages, 
hardbound. 


Academy of Management Journal 


New, recent, 

or one-of-a-kind 
textbooks from 

Grid Publishing, Inc. 


Contemporary 
Management Concepts 


by Bernard A. Deitzer and Karl A. 
Shilliff, both, University of Akron, 
and Michael J. Jucius, Emeritus 
Professor, University of Arizona 


Basic text for management 
principles and concepts. 


Provides strong coverage of 
produstion and beginning — 
quantitative techniques. Also of 
basic behavioral and classical 
management thought and 
practice. 1979, 300 pages, hard- 
bound. Comprehensive Teacher's 
Manual available. 


Science, 
Technology 

and Innovation: 

A Systems Approach 


by Daniel D. Roman, The George 
Washington University. 


Explains the activities and implica- 
tions of technology management. 
1980, 562 pages, hardbound. 





March 


For an examination copy 

of one of the above books, 
write on your college 
stationery giving the course 
title, enrollment, current 


text, and adoption decision 
date deadline. Write to: 
Grid Publishing, inc. 

4666 Indianola Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 


Corporate Strategy 
and Planning - 


by Rolf E. Rogers, California 
Polytechnic State University, - 
San Luis Obispo ; 


Introduces the student to the funda- 
mental importance of planning and 
strategy in modern organizations. 


Features include: systematic 
analysis in the development and 
planning of strategy; both micro 
and macro coverage; strategy 
implementation; case evaluations 
following each chapter; unanalyzed 


. cases at end of text. March, 1980, 


400 pages, hardbound. Teacher's 
Manual available. 


Basic Statistics for 
Business and Economics 


by Howard T. Balsley, University 
of Arkansas, Little Rock. 


Basic text for the introductory 
course in business and economics 
statistics. 1978, 528 pages, 
hardbound. Student Workbook 
and Teacher's Manual available. 
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BUSINESS AND SOCIETY: 


Concepts and Policy Issues, 4/e 
Keith Davis, Arizona State University, William C 
Frederick, University of Pittsburgh, and Robert L. 
Blomstrom, Michigan State University 


.. BUSINESS POLICY AND 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT, 3e 


William F. Glueck, University of Georgia 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND 
BUSINESS POLICY 


J. Willlam F. Glueck 


PERSONNEL MANAGEM ENT, ble 


Edwin B. Flippo, University of Arizona 


McGRAW-HILL 1980 
MANAGEMENT TEXTS: — 
nade YOUR STANDARD OPTIONS | 





UA 


MANAGEMENT: A Programmed 
Approach.with.Cases and n 
Applications, Ae | 


Leonard J. Kazmler, Arizona State University 


-~ MANAGEMENT, 7/e 


Harold Koontz, University of California at Los Angeles, the 
late Cyril O'Donnell, and Heinz Weihrich, Arizona 
State University 


MANAGEMENT: A Book of - 


Readings, 5/e - : 
Harold Koontz, the late ev O'Donnell, and Heinz- i 
Welhrich | 


RESPONSIVE CAPITALISM: Case 


. Studies in Corporate Social Conduct 


Earl A. Molander, Portland State University 


HUMAN RESOURCE PLANNING 


James W. Walker, Principal.of Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby; Boston, Massachusetts 


COLLEGE DIVISION / McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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: From D. Van Nostrand Compan | | | 


Work in America: 
The Decade Ahead 


Clark Kerr, Chairman of the Carnegie Council on... d 
Higher Education, and Jerome M. Rosow, President : 
of the Work in America Institute. | 


July, 1979 288 pp. 6x 9 illus. paperback 
0-442-26332-5 l 


This important volume is the result of three national symposia à 
held by the Work in America Institute. Leaders from industry, 
government, labor, communications, and universities across 

the country participated in programs that identified, examined, 
and summarized the major problem areas and changes in work.’ 


Managing Career Development 


Marilyn A. Morgan,  - 
"The Wharton School, University of Denny Vania 


January, 1980 384 pp. 75⁄6 x 9% illus. paperback 
0-442-26238-8 | 















These practical readings are intended for such courses as career Woa 
management or career development, personnel, human resource EE 
management, and organizational behavior. The collection is E 
organized from the standpoint that careers develop over the 
course of a person's work life and that careers can be managed. 
This. position recognizes that career issues and concerns differ 
for early, mid, and later career individuals and that responsibil- . 
_ ity for managing-careers is shared by the individual, the super- - 
visor, and the organization. 


Use this handy reply fari to order your examination or. u 
reference copy. 


Please Send 


E Managing Career Development / Morgan | 0-442-26238-8 
[.] Work in America: The Decade Ahead / Kerr & Rosow / 
0-442-26332-5 

Name 

Title 

Department 

School 

Address | | 
Cil uec tec Sig te nare puc oie 


: : E. Forward this Ioh to: 
For Possible Adoption C] Patricia Reinhardt, 
Product Manager 


D. Van Nostrand Company 


For Personal Reference] 


Bill me at 1596 educational discount. 135 West 50th Street/New York, N.Y. 10020 
Prices subject to change. 
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Putting together 
 asupervisory 
training course? 


Let the pro with the Unbeatable track 


record give you a hand... - 


Bittel’s What Every 
Supervisor Should 
Know. £x 

Now in a Fourth Edition that's 
totally revised and updated to 
help potential or practicing 


supervisors cope with their 
changing environment. 


Popular enough fo be translated into 
Dutch, Danish, Spanish; and Indian, 


 Bittel's classic text has long been the . 


#1 favorite. of training directors. 


supervisors on the job, and instructors. 


Why? Because What Every Super- . 


visor Should Know thoroughly cov- 

rs all aspects of the supervisor's job. 

" does so with an easy-to-follow 
question and answer format that 


gets down to brass tacks and offers. 


practical, hard-nosed solutions to 
the problems most often faced by 


SUDervisors. 


Comprehensive 
Update. 


The current revision continues to pro- 
` vide the fundamentai techniques 
supervisors or first-line managers 
must know to succeed on the job. But, 


now — in addition to covering human .” 


relations, personnel administration, 
and production.and operation — 
What Every Supervisor Should 
Know . 

e offers completely new chapters 
that place the supervisor's respon- 
sibilities within the framework of the 
management process and explains 
how supervisors fit into it. - 

@ shows supervisors how to relate to 
computers and management infor- 
mation systems. 

* axpicres dozens of newer con- 


cepts and techniques that impinge . 


upon supervisory management. In- 
cluded are new or enlarged sections 
on OSHA, EEO legislation, Affirmative 
Action, ERISA. and CETA ... career 
planning and situational manage- 
ment... power, affiliation, and 
achievement drives ... contingency 
models of leadership ... conflict re- 
solution . .. organizing project and. 
task force teams . . plus more. 

e includes 16 brand- -now case 
studies that reflect a broad range of 
organizational settings in Industry, 
govemment, and service functions. 


supporting Materials. 


As always, What Every Supervisor 


' Should Know is available with a 


-— p mím b Se» Hh o E E Am NEC GUNR ED 4 (AAA UO GS ume HS HU GUN A a e 
^ 


Performance Portfollo that's ideal 
for self-study training programs. 
Moreover, if features a detailed In- 
structors Manual and Key which 
ensures the successful management 
of whatever length program you 
have in mind. 


To enable the pro with the unbeat- 
able track record to give you a hand 
with your supervisory training pro- 
gram, fill out the coupon below and 
mail it today. 





MoGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New Yoxk 10020 
Please tell me more about: 
What Every Supervisor Should Know, 
Fourth Edition, by Bittgl. 
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NEW TEXTS FROM 
RANDOM HOUSE'S 





GROWING BUSINESS 


& ECONOMICS LIST 


ADVERTISING: Concepts and Strategies 
Christopher Gilson, Chris Gilson, Inc., N.Y.C., and Harold W. Berkman, 
University of Miami i 


February 1980/700 pages hardbound/Order Codes: 32265, 32491 (I.M.), 


32492 (Projects Manual) . 


‘COBOL BASICS: A Structured Approach 


Gerry Manning, San Francisco State University 
March 1980/448 pages paperbound/Order Codes: 32359, 32487 (1.M.) 


MODERN MARKETING MANAGEMENT, 2/e 


Burton Marcus, University of Southern California, David Aaker, University 
of California at Berkeley; Dorothy Cohen, Hofstra University; William. 
Dommermuth, Southern Illinois University; Bruce Mallen, Sir George 
Williams University; Kent Monroe, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Leon 
Schiffman, Rutgers University; and Thomas Wotruba, California State at San 
Diego 


February 1980/750 pages hardboundiOrder Codes: 32254, 32489 (S.G.) 
32488 (I.M.) 


BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT, AND SOCIETY: A Managerial 
Perspective, 3/e | 


George A. Steiner, University of California at Los Angeles, and John F. ee 
California State University 


January 1980/640 pages hardbound/Order Codes: 32445, 32478 (I.M.) 


BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT, AND SOCIETY: 
, 2le 


George A. Steiner, University of California at Los Angeles, and John F. Steiner, 
California State University 


February 1980/256 pages paperbound/Order Codi: 32566 


For more information, write: 


Random House 


Collége Review Desk, 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21157 
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wy Lester Bittel 


dames Madison University 


..for the introductory 
business course that's 
a tough nut to crack. 


Many professors agree that hoodeoion to Business is 
one of the toughest courses to teach. No other course 
covers sO many major areas, and no other course demands 
that you lecture like an expert in all of those areas. 

Now, Bittel’s Business in Action provides you with the 
option of shifting from lecture to a student involvement 
format. This way, you can lecture confidently on those topics . 
you’re most expert in and use the student involvement 
format to teach other topics. . 

Bittel makes this possible by including: 

e Two inextricably combined components—a text that 
contains all the topics traditionally covered in your course 
plus a Resource and Activity File that’s based on an 
experiential model of a business. xi 
* A Course Management Guide and Instructional Resource 

. that explains the program step by step and provides many 
aids to ease your teaching load and considerably reduce - 
class preparation time. . 


Now in its Fourth Edition. Bittel’s 


classic supervisory management text. 

What Every Supervisor Should Know, newly available 
in its Fourth Edition, puts more emphasis on the 
management process. Covering all aspects of the 
supervisor’s job, this popular text is used in over 500 

. colleges and universities and in numerous Professional 
Management Certification Programs. 

To learn more about Bittel’s business and 
management texts, simply write to: W.K. Spiegel, 28th gy i 
floor, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1221 Avenue of the iti 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. afl i 
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New in 1980. " 


March 





macmillan - 


MANAGEMENT: Making Organizations Perform 


H. R. Smith, Archie B. Carroll, Asterios Kefalas, and Hugh Watson, all, University of Georgia. 576 pp. 


Management: Making Organizations Perform is 


designed for the introductory course at the un- : 


dergraduate and MBA level. This text provides a 
look at the entire range of management thought. 
beginning with a summary of management prin- 
ciples and a brief historical description. The text 
then progresses by giving a conceptual frame- 
work for understanding the place and role of 
business, and presents four basic ap- 
proaches: the systems approach; the traditional 
process approach; organizational behavior ap- 


And to accompany this text... 


roach; and decision technology approach. There 
are short cases after each chapter and more 
extensive cases after each major section. 
Chapter material is introduced with summaries 
and ends with both summaries and assignments, 
as well as references. Unique to this text are end 
of chapter commentaries by well-known ex- 
ecutives in their respective fields, providing cre- 
ative real-world applications. Comes with an 
extensive Instructor's Manual. 


READINGS IN MANAGEMENT: Making Organizations Perform 


H. R. Smith, Archie B. Carroll, Asterios Kefalas, and Hugh Watson, all, University of Georgia. 


331 pp, paperback 


Following the organization of the parent text, this 
readings book includes articles covering the Sys- 


tems, process, behavioral, and management sci- 
ences approachcs to management. 


Study Guide for MANAGEMENT: Making Organizations Perform 
T. Edwin Boling, Wittenberg University 256 pp. approx. 


This Study Guide divides the material into mod- 


ules and directs student attention to the more : 


important facts and concepts. Each module con- 
tains a set of exercises that reinforces the material 
in the text. Completely self-paced, this Study 


Guide presents overviews, ane uberes 
concepts to define, true/false and multiple- 
choice questions with answers, and many practi- 
cal applications. ] 


PERSONNEL: The Management of People at Work, Fourth Edition  . 
Dale S. Beach, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 800 pp. 


Incorporating recent developments in the field 
of personnel management, this text deals with 
the management of all types of work forces. Per- 
sonnel covers both the legal and social aspects of 


personnel management with a behavioral orien- . 


tation. The fourth edition illustrates the emphasis 


Also available.. 


of current federal legislation on human re- 


sources management. Cases appear after most 


chapters and two experiential exercises are new 
to this edition. A complete Instructor's Manual 
is included. 


MANAGING PEOP LE AT WORK: Readings in | Personnel, 


Tbird Edition 


Dale S. Beach, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 480 p Dp., paperback 


Designed to be a companion volume to Person- 
nel or any textbook in personnel management, 


this reader contains timely articles by recognized 
authorities on all major topics of personnel. 
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macmil 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS Third Edition | 


Fred J Carvell, Management Consultant. 476 pp. approx. 


Adopting behavior science concepts and. 


applying them to on-the-job settings... This 
basic level text gives students aiming toward 
middie management a combination of behavioral 


and organizational theory with many practical 


applications. 

Special Features Include: 

eSelf-contained chaptérs—to provide teachers 
flexibility e Behavioral objectives at chapter 


18] 


lan 





openings € End- iu dix summaries and ques- 
tions eSupplementary readings list 


. Changes in this Edition: 


e Two chapters now on the "hot topic” of leader- 
ship e Chapters are reorganized in a more logical 
sequence * Chapters are grouped into seven 
parts eLanguage has been desexed e Bibli- 
ography has been expanded and updated. 

An Instructor's Manual is available. 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN BUSINESS Third Edition 


Fred Luthans, University of Nebraska; Richard M. Hodgetts, Florida International University; and. 
Kenneth R. Thompson, University of Notre Dame. 672 pp. approx. 


Expanded to Serve as a Primary Text... 

This expanded new edition is the most com- 
prehensive text. in its field—with readings and 
cases as well as text... withexpanded coverage of: 
population growth, economic instability, improv- 
ing the quality of life, special interest groups, 
corporate economic/political structures, opposi- 


Recent Titles... 


tion to business involvement in social issues, 
reverse discrimination, importance of selection 
and other personnel problems in equal oppor- 
tunity, energy, advertising claims—and more. 
Plus a new section on government and 
business. 

An Instructor's Manual is available. 


MANAGEMENT: Foundations and Practices, Fifth Edition 


Dalton E. McFarland, University of Alabama at Birmingham. 1979, 704 pp. 


This text provides a comprehensive treatment of 
the overall field of management. Its cross-sector 
coverage of different managerial settings is 
viewed from a human relations and behavioral 
science perspective. 

Its chapters are grouped into the following sec- 


tions: The Field of Management: Basic Con- 
cepts, Managerial Decision and Action, Dy- 
namics of Organization, and Organization 
Development and Managerial Behavior— 

with cases for each. 


THE NEW MANAGEMENT second Edition 


Robert M. Fulmer, Memphis State University 1978; 526 pp 


Tbe New Management emphasizes the relation- 
ships that exist between business and other 
areas—i.e. the intellectual heritage of manage- 
ment, the human dimension of management, and 


And to accompany tbis text... 


"coping with change. The quantitative chapters 


are primarily descriptive and do not require 
mathematical sophistication. 


_ An Instructor's Manual is available. 


EXPLORING THE NEW MANAGEMENT, Second Edition 


Robert M. Fulmer, Memphis State University, and Theodore T. Herbert, University of Akron. 


1978, 320 pp., paperback 


Eighteen cases have been included in this com- 
plete study guide. The guide provides chapter 


\ 


Wene review questions, discussion ques- 
tions, readings, incidents, and exercises. 


Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 


866 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 100227 . 
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Recent Titles... continuea 
THE MANAGEMENT PROCESS 


Theory, Research, and Practice, Second Edition 


John B. Miner, Georgia State University 7978, 634 pp 


This text integrates the literature and thought in 


the field by drawing together. classical, be- - 


havioral, and quantitative approaches that con- 
stitute the management process. Its contents are 
grouped into these sections: Theoretical and His- 


torical Orientations; The Linking Functions: De- ` 


cision Making, Communicating, and Bargaining: 


t 


Establishing Role Prescriptions: Policy Planning; 
Establishing Role Prescriptions: Organization - 
Planning; Improving Organizational Inputs: Su- ` 
pervising; Sustaining and Restoring Input Poten- 
tion Levels: Coordinating and Controlling; Deal- - 
ing with Internal and External Relations: Staffing 
and Representing; Careers in eae 


THE MANAGEMENT PROCESS: Cases and Readings, Second Edition 
Edited by Stephen J Carroll, Jr, Frank T. Paine, both, University of Maryland, and John B. Miner, 


Gecrgia State University 7977, 477 pp, paperback 


Cases and readings on Development of Man- 
agerial Thought, Organizing, Planning, 


Directing, Control, Conflict and ans 
Multinational Management. 


DIMENSIONS OF ORGANIZATIONAL 


BEHAVIOR 


Theodore T Herbert, University of Akron. 7976, 530 pp. 


The author uses a flexible systems approach to 
integrate the separate effects and mutual interac- 
tiors of formal organization, individual, and so- 
cial systems. (However, instructors who wish to 
follow a functional approach will find a topical 


coverage.) The text treats such topics as cognitive | 
dissonance, equity theory, and path-goal theory 
of motivation, and features objectives, outlines, . 
summaries and study questions. 


. ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR: Readings and Cases: 
Edited by Theodore T Herbert, University of Akron. 1976, 403 pp., paperback 


Designed to supplement Dimensions of Organi- 
zational Bebavior and other organizational be- 
havior texts, this book presents a collection of 


: articles in addition to sixty- -six cases for the un- m. 
dergraduate or MBA level course. | 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS © 


A Managerial Approach, Third Edition ' 


John B. Miner, Georgia State University, and Mary Green Miner, The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


1977, 613 pp. 


This edition continues to stress managerial 
problem-solving and retains its primary focus on 
the contributions of the personnel manager to 
the goals of the organization. Although the text is 
practically oriented, it has a strong theoretical 


foundation in the ‘system based organizational 


model.’ 

A reader entitled Policy Issues in Contemporary 
Personnel and Industrial Relations accom- 
panies this text. 
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macmillan 


MANAGEMENT POLICY AND.STRATEGY ` 


enu A. Steiner, University of California at Los-Angeles, and Jonn B. Miner, Georgia State University 


1977, 368 pp. paperback 


This text reaches beyond the material weal : 
covered in functionally-oriented policy texts to 
examine in detail the topic of most concern to 


today's students: top-management planning. The 
text focuses directly on policy and strategy UR 
mulation and implementation. 


This volume is also available in a combined cloth edition that fully integrates the textual - 


material with readings, and cases.. 


MANAGEMENT POLICY AND STRATEGY 


Text, Readings, and Cases 


George A. Steiner, University of California at Los Angeles, and John B. Miner, Ocorgia State Herm 


1977, 1014 pp 


Top-management planning is the focus of this 
unusual book that fully integrates textual mate- 
rial, readings, and cases in one complete, up-to- 
date volume. The text focuses on policy/strategy 


MANAGEMENT 


A Quantitative Perspective 


formation and implementation and provides the 
latest research findings and literature in these 
areas. 


N. Paul Loomba, Baruch College, City University of New York. 1978, 594 pp. 


Students aspiring to managerial positions in the 
world of business, politics, government, industry 


health, and social sciences can now benefit from 
this comprehensive examination of how man- 


agers can and sbould make decisions. 
Unlike other management science textbooks in 
the field, Management—A Quantitative Per- 


spective avoids a narrow mechanistic approach. ' 


Instead, it offers a balanced treatment in which 
practical and behavioral aspects are related to 
quantitative decision models. Even the most 


complex material is presented in a descriptive, 


lucid style; and the level of mathematical sophis- 
tication is flexible. — 

Includes an Instructor's Manual and a a Study, 
Guide/Casebook. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


An Introduction, Second Edition 


Hamdy A. Taha, University of Arkansas. 1976, 648 pp. 
This text offers excellent coverage’ of: Linear, 


' Dynamic and Integer Programming, Proba- 


bilistic Models, Nonlinear s Programming — | 
ana more. ; 


. Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 


866 THIRD AVENUE, NEW NS NY 10022 
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@ Little, Brown 


Announcing the First TWO Titles 
inthe Little, Brown Series in 


STRATEGY AND POLICY 


STRATEGIC BEHAVIOR IN BUSINESS AND GOVERN- | 
MENT, by Charles E. Summer, University of Washington. Paper/c. 


384 pages/97.95 tentative/now available for examination. This book — 


examines the process of formulating strategy and policy in corpora- 
tions and government agencies. The author describes a complex 
network of goals that organizations must reach in order to flourish 
and explains how top management uses policy and strategy to 
reconcile, optimize, : or balance these goals. 


STRATEGIES FOR DIVERSIFICATION AND CHANGE, by 
Milton Leontiades, Rutgers University. Paper/c. 224 pages/$7.95 
tentative/now available for examination. This new paperback for 
business policy courses develops a model of the evolutionary . 
process in corporations and applies it to specific aspects of organiza- 
tions, with particular attention to planning. Numerous case studies 
and illustrations relate the model to the real world of policy and — 

; planning. 


A New Text for Courses in | 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: THE PEOPLE'S BUSINESS, 
by J. D. Williams, University of Utah. Cloth/c. 576 pages/914.95 
tentative/with Instructor's Manual/now available for examination. 
This lively new text stresses that in addition to mastering organiza- 
. tional and administrative skills, successful managers must under- 
stand people. A wealth of fascinating examples, anecdotes, and 
illustrations enliven the prescutarnon, 


pcm AVAILABLE 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT: A NEW VIEW OF BUSI- 
NESS POLICY AND PLANNING, edited by Dan E. Schendel- 
and Charles W. Hofer. Cloth/535 pages/$19.95/1979. 


^ 
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Means Business 


. AChoiceof 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR TEXTS 


MANAGING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR, by David A. 
Nadler, Richard Hackman, and Edward E. Lawler, III. Paper/295 
pages/S9.95/Instructor's Manual/1979. This concise introduction to 
organizational behavior focuses on the performance of individuals - 
and groups in the organizational environment. The authors provide 
numerous short cases and examples from real organizations to. 
illustrate the application of theory to actual managerial problems. 


ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR: A MANAGERIAL AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL PERSPECTIVE, by Martin A. Gannon. 
Cloth/484 pages/$16.95/Instructor's Manual/1979. Emphasizing the .. 
overlapping nature of organizational behavior, organization theory, 
and management, this text offers a unique and broad perspective on 
organizational behavior. Its wealth of case studies, experiential 
exercises, and critical incidents promote a practical understanding l 
of behavior within organizations. | 





An INTRODUCTION TO 
. MAN AGEMENT TEXT 


MANAGEMENT: THEORY AND PRACTICE, by Michael J. 
Misshauk. Cloth/521 pages/$16.95/Instructor's Manual/1979. This - 
introductory text provides a broad and useful background in man- | 
agemerit theory and research by integrating discussions of manage- 
rial functions with its treatment of behavioral, organizational, and 
managerial topics. This practical approach truly prepares students . 
for the responsibilities and options that face modern managers on a | 
i a basis. | 


e 


. All prices subject to change without notice. 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY f 


34 Beacon Street, Boston. Massachusetts 02106 
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` UNDERSTANDING BUSINESS TODAY . 


Elwood S. Buffa, U.C.L.A., and Barbara A. Pletcher, Creative Sales 
Careers, Inc. A complete package of (Bag aids is available, . 


MANAGEMENT TH EORY AND APPLICATION, 
Revised Edition 
Leslie W. "ue; and Lloyd L. Byars, both of Georgia State University 


PERSONNEL/ HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT . 


Herbert G. Heneman Ill and Donald P. Schwab, both of the ode 
of Wisconsin, John A. Fossum, University of Michigan, and zx Dyer, 
"^ ' Cornell University | 


MANAGEMENT: A Life Cycle Approach 


David A. Tansik, Richard B. Chase, and Nicholas J. Aquilano, 
all of the University of Arizona 


| MATERIALS MANAGEMENT AND PURCHASING, 
- Fourth Edition | 


Dean S. Ammer, HOSP Purchasing Institute, Inc. 


THE CONCEPT OF CORPORATE STRATEGY, 
- Revised Edition (paperbound) 
... Kenneth R. Andrews, Harvard University 


CRITICAL INCIDENTS IN MANAGEMENT, 
Fourth Edition (paperbound) 
John M. Champion and John H. James, both of the University of Florida: - 
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interest to your classes . 
with these 1980 texts 


POLICY FORMULATION AND ADMINISTRATION: 
À Casebook of Top-Management Problems in 
Business, Eighth Edition 


C. Roland Christensen, Norman A. Berg, and Malcolm S. Salter, 
all of Harvard University 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS: From Theory to Policy and Practice. 


Thomas A. Kochan, Corneil University 


PURCHASING AND MATERIALS MANAGEMENT, 
Seventh Edition 


Michiel R. Leenders, University of Western Ontario, Harold E. Fearon, | 
Arizona State University, and Wilbur H. England, Harvard University 


PRODUCTION/OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT, 
Eighth Edition . 


Franklin G. Moore, Professor Emeritus, The University of Michigan, and 
Thomas Hendrick, University of Colorado 


READINGS TO ACCOMPANY UNDERSTANDING 
BUSINESS TODAY 
Edited by Barbara A. Pletcher and Elwood S. Buffa 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE, Fourth Editon 


Jerry B. Poe, Arizona State University 


CAREERS IN BUSINESS: Selecting and Planning 
Your Career E 
Lila B. Stair, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL: The 
Administrative Managing of Information, Eighth Edition 


George R. Terry, iate of Ball State University, and 
John J. Stallard, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on request; 
please indicate course title and text presently used. 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. * Homewood, IL 60430 il | ! 
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Working together. 
Students need to learn - 
its more than putting in 8 hours. 


There's a lot of give and take valved: A need for. understanding liow Grganizatons 
and individuals change as they grow. And recent studies show that relationships be- ' 
tween people may liave a greater affect on production than technological, structural, 
or economic conditions. New theories take into account the social context of work, 
and the need for changing and flexible management policies. | Dc 


Prentice-Hall has three of the best books available. on these new ideas. 


Personnel: The Human Problems of Management, 4/ E 
George Strauss, University of California, Berkeley; 
and Leonard R. Sayles, Columbia University 


Strauss and Sayles give students a balanced view of real organizations. They are them- 
selves well established researchers and theorists. They present a “how-to” approach for: ` 
managing an organization's people problems; integrating and applying the contribu- . 
tions of specific disciplines such as social psychology, sociology, labor relations, 
administrative science, and industrial engineering into the full range of personnel 
policy making. 


The authors. provide the most current findings and theories.on minority employment, 
safety, and work redesign; along with the most widely accepted concepts of employee 
and group motivation.. 


There are lively real cases in each chapter and an extensive series of teaching aids, in- 
cluding exams and case discussion ideas. 
1980 768 pp.est. 


Organizational Psychology, 3/E 
Edgar H. Schein, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Completely rewritten and expanded, this text now includes a great quantity of new ma- 
terial on motivation, leadership, and organization structure. Advocating changing and 
flexible management policies, it emphasizes how both individuals, and organizations ` 
change as they grow and develop. 
1980 272 pp. est. 


Industrial Psychology, 7/E 
Ernest ]. McCormick, (Emeritus) Purdue University 
and Daniel Ilgen, Purdue University 


Substantially reorganized, this edition's emphasis is on the practical applications of psy- 
chological principles and data on human problems in industry. This is a non-technical 
trestment of behavioral research and:measurement of job-related behavior. It includes 
an in-depth treatment of the Position Analysis Questionnaire. 

1980 544 pp. est. 


For more information on any of these books, or to reserve examination copies, please 


write to Robert Jordan, Dept. J-199, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632. 


Prentice-Hall 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT > i 

Sixth Edition NEW! 

by Chruden and Sherman ` 

increased emphasis on the effective use of human A Personnel 


resources...new chapter on safety and health... 


inflation, declining productivity and environmental Management Text? 


' concerns new topics... 14 cases 


| BUSINESS AND SOCIETY: ' 
CASES AND TEXT NEW! 
Second Edition : 


by Hay and Gray 

58 challenging cases deal with social re- A General 

sponsibilities, government relations, pollution, 

energy, discrimination, poverty, evaluation of Management Text? 
social programs i 

SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Fifth Edition 

by Broom and Longenecker 

complete coverage of small business operations 

with proper balance between business and 


managerial functions ...27 case problems... 
entrepreneur's point-of-view emphasized 


CASES IN SMALL . l 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT . 

by Bhandari | Small Business 

26 decision-making cases... covers both functional o 

and process areas... ideal for small business and Management Texts? 
business policy courses 


OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 
Second Edition 
by Laufer 


emphasizes managerial and systems approaches | An Operations 
... Special coverage of requirements planning... 2 i 
current discussion of computer technology... Management Text? 


decision-making models included 


_ Order today! 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


Ciscissati, 0H 4$227 West Coicago, iL 60185  Datias, TX 75229 — Peibam Manor, NY 10803 Paio Alto, CA 4304 
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EM Strategy, Structure, l 
the Environment, and 


Financial Performance in 
bad United Kingdom Companies 


PETER H. GRINYER 

MASOUD YASAI-ARDEKANI 

St. Andrews University 

.' SHAWKI AL-BAZZAZ 
Kingston Regional Management Centre 


Data from 48 large United Kingdom companies are 
analyzed to test 22 hypotheses relating to the linkages of 
Strategy, structure, the environment, and financial per- 
formance. Among other results, ihe strategy/structure 
linkage is shown: to be very stable, and the fit between 
strategy and structure was found to be negatively corre- 
lated with perceived environmental COSINS but unre- 
lated to financial performance. 


. A growing and familiar body of literature has explored the relationships 
between strategy and structure (Chandler, 1962; Stopford, 1968; Fouraker 
& Stopford, 1968; Wrigley, 1970; Dyas, 1972; Pavan, 1972; "Thanheiser, 
1972; Channon, 1973, 1975; Rumelt, 1974), the environment (Franko, 
1974; Galbraith & Nathanson, 1978), and financial performance (Rumelt, 
1974; Channon, 1975). Hypotheses intended to extend this earlier research 
were tested statistically using data collected during interviews with senior 
managers within 48 large United, Kingdom companies. These hypotheses 
relate to.the correlates of strategy and structure; relationships among 
strategy, structure, and environmental hostility; and relationships among 
strategy: and structure, their match; and'measures of performance. _ 
Data for subsequent analysis were collected in a cross-sectional survey 
of 48 UK companies with head offices in the southeast of England. These 
were drawn from 18 different industries. Of the companies, 25 percent 
were in service industries, 43 percent in manufacturing, and 32 percent in 
both. All the companies were large (£200 million average sales), 77 percent 


'were owned in the United Kingdom, 12 percent in the United States, 4 per- - 
cent in the European Economic Community (EEC) outside the United. 
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TABLE 1 
Classification of Sample by Strategy and Sieuctars® 
7 ~ ^. Product & 
t l ' " ' Geographical -. Product - Geographical 
Strategy/Structure Functional Divisions _ Divisions ` Divisions . 
Single product 0 l 2 | 1 - 
Dominant product SE Vus 1- 4. l 
Related product 8 . l 9. 8 
Unrelated product | = = - 2 me 
Total | 18 ` 4 16 10 


*These scales are derived from Wrigley (1970). 


'Kingdom, and 4 percent jointly by UK and non-UK nde The distri- 
bution of members among Wrigley’s (1970) strategic categories and 
among points on an ordinal scale for. degree of divisionalization of struc- 
ture iş shown in Table 1. 

Data were obtained dúring structured interviews with the ditector or 
most senior manager responsible for corporate planning. Organization 
charts and financial reports. were collected to add information on struc- 
ture, size, and financial performance. 

Ordinal and ratio scales, as appropriate, were :ücveloped from responses 
on-strategy, structure, other. company. characteristics, perceived en- 
vironmental factors, and financial performance (see Grinyer, Al-Bazzaz,. 
& Yasai-Ardekani, 1978; and Al-Bazzaz, 1977). Because a large propor-. . 
tion of the most important scales, like those for strategy and structure, are 
ordinal, nonparametric analysis was preferred, for reasons advanced per- 
suasively: by Siegel (1956), although Pearson's product moment coeffi- 
cients were used at certain points in the analysis to permit first order par- . 
tial correlations. To allow further for control of some of the main 
variables, the sample was subdivided on the basis of specific variables, and 
nonparametric correlation was sare ri in each subsample for the re- 
mamng variables. ure D. | 


7 eee ee | 


An assumption often is made in the literature that product divisional 
. Structures involve’ greater vertical and lateral spans of control.. A greater . 
vertical span of control, defined as the number of levels within the core 
workflow hierarchy, is implied by. interposing an additional, divisional, 

level between the.chief executive and .the, peripheral business units. : 
Similarly, it often is assumed that a greater number of specialist staff of- - 
- ficers report to. the chief executive at the head office, thus increasing his 
lateral span of control. These linkages between divisionalization of organi- ` 
zational structure and the more traditional measures of height and width - 
of the. hierarchical pyramid have not, to the present authors' knowledge, | 
been tested statistically and certainly not in the United Kingdom. Table 2 

shows the hypotheses, H. l. ] and H. 1. 2, advanced i in consequence. | 
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TABLE 2 
Hypotheses 





H.1.1 Vertical span of control (number of levels in the core work flow hierarchy) and degree of divi- 

sionalization are positively correlated. 

H.1.2 a et executive’s lateral span of control and degree of divisionalization are positively cor- 
reiated. . 

H.2.1 Dee i diversification (strategy) and degree of divisionalization (structure) are positively 
correlate 

H.2.2 This positive correlation (H.2.1) remains significant when allowance is made for other corre- 
lates of structure and a variety of environmental conditions. 

H.2.3 The correlation (H.2.1) remains significant for service companies, manufacturing companies, 
and those combining both manufacturing and service activities. 

H.3.1 Size of companies is positively correlated with their degree of diversification. 

H.3.2 Size of companies is positively correlated with their degree of divisionalization. 

H.4.1 The number of sites and the degree of divisionalization are positively correlated. 

H.4.2 The REEL ADI dispersion of major sites and the degree of divisionalization are positively 
correlate 

H.5.1 Among companies with ''related"' or ‘‘unrelated’’ product strategies (Wrigley, 1970) perceived 
environmental pressures and degree of divisionalization are negatively correlated. 

H.5.2 Among companies with ‘‘single’’ or **dominant'' product strategies (Wrigley, 1970), perceived 
environmental pressures and degree of divisionalization are positively correlated. 

H.5.3 The better the “fit?” or ''match" between strategy and structure, as suggested by Chandler 
er qas Galbraith and Nathanson (1978), the lower perceived environmental pressures will 
tend to be 

H.6.1 Return on capital employed (ROI) and measures of growth are positively correlated with de- 
gree of diversification. 

H.6.2 Variability of ROI and the degree of diversification are negatively correlated. 

H.6.3 ROI and measures.of growth are greater and variability in ROI is less for divisionally than for 
functionally organized companies. 

H.6.4 Related product companies will, on average, have higher ROI, higher rates of growth, and 
lower variability of ROI than other categories. 

H.6.5 Divisionalized related product firms outperform those that are functionally organized. 

H.7.1 Among functionally organized companies average ROI and growth are inversely related to de- 
grce of diversification. 

H.7.2 Among product divisionally organized companies average ROI and growth are positively g cor- 
related with degree of diversification. 

H.7.3 Among single or dominant product companies average ROI and growth are negatively corre- 
lated with degree of divisionalization. 

H.7.4 Among companies with related and unrelated product strategies, average ROI and growth are 
positively correlated with the degree of divisionalization. 

H.8.1 Where the rate of technological change is high, the market is turbulent, or there are indications 
of strong competitive pressures, average ROI and growth are positively correlated and variabil- 
ity of ROI is negatively correlated with the degree of diversification. 

H.8.2 Under conditions described in H.8.1, average ROI and growth are positively and variability in 
ROI is negatively correlated with the degree of divisionalization. 


Second, Chandler (1962) hypothesized a positive relationship between 
strategy and structure, since tested statistically by Rumelt (1974) in the 
United States and by Channon (1975) among UK service companies. 
There seems to be value, if little originality, in testing the relationship 
statistically using a multi-industry sample of UK companies. The basic 
hypothesis may be extended, however, once one establishes other factors 
that impinge upon structure. One can argue that the relationship is suffi- 
ciently independent of other factors that affect structure to remain signifi- 
cant when one controls for the latter. Again, it can be argued that the rela- 
tionship remains significant no matter whether the companies involved are 
service, manufacturing, or both (as with IBM). The second set of hypothe- 
ses, then, is H.2.1 through H.2.3 in Table 2. 
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Third, one must recognize the wealth of other evidence suggesting that 
strategy is but one determinant of structure. For instance, Pugh, Hickson, 
Hinings and Turner (1968, 1969) and Child (1972) showed that size and 
measures of organization structuring are strongly positively correlated. 
Divisional organizations tend to be more ‘‘structured,’’ in some respects 
than do nondivisional ones, because of the introduction of corporate plan- 
ning and financial control systems to coordinate and control the lower 
hierarchical levels from the head office (Berg, 1971; Channon, 1973). If 
these earlier studies are an appropriate guide, then size and divisionaliza- 
tion of structure may well be positively correlated. To this should be 
added a further argument that goes to the roots of the strategy/structure 
debate. Chandler (1962) perceived that corporations expand geographical- 
ly, diversify, then move to divisional structures as they grow. Thus, for 
this reason alone, one might find a positive correlation between size and 
divisionalization of structure. Similarly, one would expect to find size pos- 
itively correlated with strategy itself. These arguments suggest the third set 
oi hypotheses, H.3.1 and H.3.2, in Table 2. 

Fourth, the number of separate sites operáted by a company and their 
geographical dispersion may be related to both size and structure. For 
some types of business, the number of sites may be expected to be strongly 
positively correlated with size of the company, especially in service in- - 
dustries such as banking, restaurants, and retailing. This need not neces- 
sarily be the case, however, when the sample contains as many diverse 
organizations as does that of the present study. However, the linkage be- 
tween the number of sites and divisionalization is likely to remain, even if 
other measures of size are not strongly correlated with the former, because 
a multiplicity of sites can create a complexity and difficulty of coordina- 
tion and control of its own kind, as does wide geographical separation of 
major site locations (Chandler, 1962; Stopford, 1968; Fouraker & Stop- 
ford, 1968). In each case the appropriate organizational response may be a 
geographically based divisional structure. This suggests Hypotheses H.4.1 
and H.4.2. 

Fifth, a theme on which Galbraith and Nathanson (1978) concentrate is 
that a good fit of structure to strategy promotes better coping with the en- 
vironment. Franko (1974) observed that increased competition and hence 
a more hostile environment was necessary to force European companies to 
adopt structures to fit their strategies. This is consonant with the causal 
argument of Chandler himself (1962). Structure follows strategy because 
of pressures generated by a poor fit. In each case, either external or inter- 
nal pressure is seen to force the change to an appropriate structure. Per- 
ceived rather than some other objective levels of external pressure are of 
concern here. Internal pressures stemming from an inappropriate struc- 
ture are more difficult to gauge but could be expected, with external pres- 
sures, to contribute to deterioration of financial performance. Hypotheses 
H.5.1-H.5.3, which have not been tested to date, follow (see Table 2). 
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To date there are no published results of a United Kingdom study to 
parallel Rumelt's (1974) analysis of strategy, structure, and financial per- 
formance among the Fortune 500 companies. Because Wrigley's (1970) 
scale for structure was used here rather than Rumelt's extension, and the 
financial data are different, a complete replication of the American study 
is not possible using data in the present study. However, some of the 
hypotheses Rumelt developed may be tested using the present data, and 
these are advanced in H.6.1-H.6.5. 

Finally, good match or fit between structure and strategy might be ex- 
pected to lead to good performance and vice versa. This suggests further 
hypotheses, H.7.1-H.7.4. Because of the greater spread of business in- 
terests and the greater adaptability claimed for divisionally structured. 
companies in meeting environmental perturbations, it may be argued that 
even if no other relationships with financial performance are found, such 
companies should perform better in adverse conditions (see Hypotheses 
H.8.1 and H.8.2 in Table 2). 


TESTING OF HYPOTHESES 
Wrigley's Structural Scale, Vertical and Lateral Spans of Control 


Lateral and vertical spans of control were correlated with scores ob- 
tained using an ordinal scale for structure. Kendall's tau was .25 and .27 
for each respectively. Both coefficients are significant at the .05 level. No 
significant correlation between vertical and lateral spans of control was 
found. The null form of Hypotheses H.1.1 and H.1.2 can be rejected. 
Both lateral and vertical spans of control are significantly and positively 
correlated with the. ordinal scale for structure ranging from low for func- 
tional, through geographically divisional, then product divisional, to 
highest for product and geographically based divisional structures. The 
fact that the coefficients were not higher clearly indicates, however, that 
other factors too are strongly related to lateral and vertical spans of con- 
trol. 


Strategy, Structure, and Size 


Hypotheses H.2.1-H.4.2 all relate to strategy, structure, and aspects of 
size. For this reason, and for analytical convenience, they are treated 
together. Table 3 shows nonparametric correlation coefficients. The 
highly significant, positive correlation between strategy and structure 
found by Rumelt (1974), and more recently by Channon (1975) in his 
study of United Kingdom service industries, is found here too. For the 
sample as a whole, strategy is completely uncorrelated with charter, 
number of sites, the geographical dispersion of major operations, or with 
measures of size. The latter can be explained in part by the inclusion in the 
sample of giants in mature industries, such as coal mining and steel. As in 
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TABLE 3 
Nonparametric Correlation Coefficients 
(Kendall’s tau) for Strategy, Structure, 

Sites, Dispersion, and Size 








Number Capital Number 
Strategy Structure Charter Sites Dispersion Enpio ed Sales Employed 
Strategy 1.00 .36*** NS NS NS NS NS NS 
Structure 1.00 ai) e ala E T i ,24** .19* ,29** E. E ii 
Charter 1.00 -,20* NS NS NS NS 
Number 
sites 1.00 24** 37555 Meme £4A2*** 
Dispersion 1.00 NS .18* NS 
Capital 
employed 1.00 BINT „48 *** 
Sales 1.00 50*** 
Number 
employed l 1.00 


NS: Not statistically significant. 
*Significant at the .05 level 
**Significant at the .01 level 
***Significant at the .001 level 


the United States, such single product or dominant product companies 
have not shown a marked propensity to diversify. Indeed, in the United 
Kingdom these two industries are dominated by nationalized concerns 
whose very statutory origins preclude it. 

The very uniqueness of the strategy/structure correlation suggests that it 
is unlikely to be attributed to any third variable in the analysis to which 
structure is strongly positively correlated. This was confirmed by calcu- 
lating the Pearson's product moment coefficients, which were consistent 
with the nonparametric ones of Table 3, and by deriving the appropriate 
first order correlation coefficients shown in Table 4. Strategy and struc- 
ture remain significantly, positively correlated, and this relationship seems 
to be independent of other influences on structure such as charter and size. 
Thus Hypotheses H.2.1, H.2.2 and H.2.3 were found valid. 


Other Correlates of Structure 


Table 3 shows that, although strategy is significantly correlated with 
structure, it accounts for a small proportion of the total variance. Charter, 
geographical dispersion and number of sites, number of employees, an- 
nual sales, and capital employed are all significantly correlated with struc- 
ture. As would be expected, the number of sites is positively correlated at a 
high level of significance with each of the three measures of size, which are 
themselves strongly intercorrelated. The number of sites is also negatively 
correlated with charter, suggesting that service companies tend to have 
more operating sites than do manufacturing ones, as is to be expected 
from the inclusion of several banks.and an insurance company in the sam- 
ple of 48. 
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Existence of such strong correlations between other variables and struc- 
ture, although expected from the research of organizational behavioralists 
quoted earlier, clearly puts the strategy-structure link into perspective. 
These other linkages with structure remained statistically significant when 
the main sample was subdivided on the basis of categories of strategy, 
charter, and high or low levels of environmental pressure (to be discussed 
later). However, because the correlates of structure other than strategy are 
intercorrelated, some of the first order partial coefficients are insignificant 
(see Table 4). 

The null forms of Hypotheses H.3.2, H.4.1, and H.4.2 may therefore 
be rejected. Structure is closely related to sales and charter and, via these, 
to the number of operating sites, their geographical dispersion, capital 
employed, and number of employees. The analysis provides no support, 
however, for Hypothesis H.3.1 to the effect that size and degree of diver- 
sification are positively correlated. 


Fit and Environmental Pressures 


The fifth set of hypotheses stems from two related assumptions made by 
the strategy/structure school. The first is that certain kinds of combina- 
tions of structure and strategy, e.g., product divisional structures and 
related or unrelated strategies, permit companies to cope better with both 
external pressures and complexity generated internal pressures. The sec- 
ond is that external pressures force diversified companies to move to the 
more ‘‘appropriate’’ divisional structures. This argument remains strong 
despite the fact that Rumelt (1974) found no statistically significant dif- 
ference in performance between product divisional and nondivisional 
related product companies. 

Five scales were developed for environmental pressure or hostility 
perceived by interviewees. NSTP, the number of sources of important 
adverse impacts on the market for the companies’ three most important 
product lines in the previous three years, measures past market turbu- 
lence. Highly correlated with this (see Table 5) is the number of expected 
sources of such adverse market turbulence in the next three years, NSTE. 
Expectations were obviously conditioned by perceptions on past ex- 
perience. NSTP was also positively correlated, although not significantly, 
with the perceived NEED for new product innovation. This 5-point or- 
dinal scale ranges from not worthwhile to essential for survival and may be 
taken as a rough proxy for the degree of new product competition in the 
company’s major markets. NEED is highly significantly and positively 
correlated with a Likert-type scale measuring the perceived rate of tech- 
nological change in the industry. The final ordinal scale measuring envi- 
ronmental pressures is based on interviewees’ perceptions of the difficulty 
of obtaining alternative supplies of raw materials and brought-in com- 
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TABLE 
Nonparametric 
(Kendall’s tau with 


Number of 
Number of Sources of 


Sources of Expected Share of 
Difficulty of Rate of Past Market Market Need for Most 
Alternative Technological Turbulence Turbulence Product Important 
Supplies Change (NSTP) (NSTE) Innovation Market 
Strategy NS NS 145 145 NS NS 
Structure -.22* NS NS NS NS NS 
Charter NS NS NS -.16 .18* NS 
Number of sites NS NS NS NS NS NS 
Dispersion of 
sites NS NS NS NS NS NS 
Net capital 
employed in 
1973 NS .145 NS NS NS NS 
Sales in 1973 NS NS NS NS NS NS 
Number 
employed in 
1973 .19* NS -. 173 NS NS NS 
Difficulty of 
alternative i l 
supplies NA NS NS NS NS NS 
Rate of i 
technological 
change NA NS NS 299 NS 
NSTP NA .69**» 175 -.39*** 
NSTE NA NS =35°"" 
Need for new 
product inno- 
vation NA NS 
Share of most 
important 
market NA 
Rank in most 
important 
market 
% sales to § 
most 
important 
customers 
Dependence on 
10 largest 
customers 
% sales to 
wholesalers 


' % sales to gov- 
ernment and 
industry 

% sales to gen- 
eral public 

% sales to re- 
tailers 


NS: Not significant. 
NA: Not applicable. 
‘Strongly suggested at the .10 level. 
*Significant at the .05 level 
«» Significant at the .01 level 
***Significant at the .001 level 
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Competitive pressure, measured by NEED for new product innovation 
and the market turbulencé (NSTP and NSTE), is likely to be inversely 
related to the market dominance of the company. Similarly, heavy 
dependence on a few major customers, while implying a potential threat, 
also may provide security against market and other environmental threats. 
Such dependence may be mutual when the company is a major supplier. 
Major customers may then seek to promote the company's stability, and 
new products emerge more from discussions with them than as a response 
to competitive pressures. Such mutual dependence may be expected to be 
related to both the market share of the company and its pattern of distri- 
bution. In particular, in companies where sales are mainly to government 
and major industrial users, and market share is high, mutual dependence 
is likely to be greater and competitive pressures less. 

With these arguments in mind, other considerations— market share, 
market rank, percent sales to the 5 largest customers, perceived depen- 
dence on the 10 largest customers, and percent of sales to each of whole- 
salers, government, and industry, the general public, and retailers—were 
introduced into the analysis. Correlation coefficients are shown in Table 
5. Perceived dependence on the 10 largest customers is positively cor- 
related with market share and negatively with market rank. This suggests 
that market share, rank (inversely), and dependence on largest customers 
might be treated together as a cluster of variables expected to reduce the 
hostility of environmental pressures. Dependence is itself related to the 
type of distribution pattern adopted, this being almost necessarily so. 
Percentage of total sales to government and industry was, in turn, 
positively and percent sales to the general public negatively correlated with 
market share. As hypothesized, market share was negatively correlated 
with both measures of perceived market turbulence, NSTP and NSTE, but 
neither market rank nor dependence on major customers was. Moreover, 
none of the variables for market power and dependence was significantly 
correlated with perceived NEED for new product introductions. The 
positive correlations between percent of sales to the general public and 
NSTP and NSTE could well be attributed to their common relationships 
with market share and might disappear when one controls for the latter. 
This is not so with the weak but statistically significant negative correla- 
tion between NEED and percent sales to the general public. This suggests 
that one strategy for reducing new product competition is to engage in 
direct selling to the ultimate customer. Larger companies, in terms of net 
capital employed and sales, tended to sell direct to the general public to a 
greater extent. By contrast, it was the smaller (but still large) companies in - 
the sample that concentrated their sales on government and industry, and 
they tended to have a higher percentage of sales to their five largest 
customers. Percentage of sales to government and industry or to the 
general public seemed to be unrelated to charter, however. Although, as 
expected, a higher percentage of sales of manufacturing companies tended 
to be to retailers. 
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Structure is significantly correlated with only three environmental vari- 
ables. First, the negative coefficient suggests that greater difficulty of find- 
ing alternative supplies is perceived in functional than in divisionally struc- 
tured organizations. Divisionally structured companies may indeed be less 
reliant on existing sources of supplies. Alternatively, within a divisional 
structure, the corporate management might well fail to perceive such po- 
tential difficulties because of greater hierarchical separation from produc- 
tion. However, difficulties of finding alternative supplies were also per- 
ceived to be greater as the number of employees rose, and it is well estab- 
lished that vertical span and company size are positively correlated (Pugh 
et al., 1968, 1969; Child, 1972; Reimann, 1973). Second, the percentage of 
sales to retailers was significantly, negatively correlated with structure. 
However, partial correlation, controlling for charter, reduces the coeffi- 
cient to a statistically insignificant level, suggesting that the apparent rela- 
tionship could be due to a common dependence on this third variable. The 
positive correlation between percentage of sales to wholesalers and struc- 
ture is less easily explained. 

From Table 5 it may be seen that, of the environmental variables, only 
the rank of the company in its most important market and perceived 
dependence on its 10 largest customers are significantly correlated with 
strategy. The coefficients are consistent with the argument that for some, 
diversification may be a means of obtaining growth not possible by con- 
tinued concentration on the major line of business and for others, it is a 
means of reducing dependence on external trading partners. 

Even the significant correlations between the environmental variables 
and each of structure and strategy were too weak to account for much of 
the variance. Had they been strong, however, the validity of the fifth set 
of hypotheses would have been in doubt, for monotonic relationships over 
the entire range of these variables would have been inferred, which would 
have been unlikely if a match between the variables rather than their in- 
dividual values is the dominant factor. Tests of the relationship between 
match between strategy and structure and environmental variables pro- 
ceeded in two directions. First the total sample of 48 companies was di- 
vided into subsamples on the basis of strategy, structure, and high and low 
values of each of the eleven most general measures of perceived environ- 
mental pressure, market strength, and distribution. 

Results of nonparametric correlation analysis undertaken for each are 
shown in Tables 6 and 7. These show clearly that match between strategy 
and structure is related to perceived environmental pressure. Single. and 
dominant product companies perceive less past and expected sources of 
adverse impacts on their major markets when functionally or geographi- 
cally organized than when product divisionalized. Similarly, companies 
with related or unrelated product strategies perceive /ess sources of such 
past and expected market turbulence and less need for new product in- 
novation when they have a product divisional rather than a functional or 
purely geographical divisional structure. Also, for functionally and 
geographically structured companies, strategy and NSTP, NSTE, and 
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Basis of 
Sample 


Strategy (single 
and domi- 
nant prod- 
ucts} 

Strategy (re- 
lated and 
unrelated 
products) 


Structure: 
Functional 
Functional or 
geographic 
Product divi- 
sional 


Product and 
geographical 


Basis of 
Sample 


Strategy (single 
and domi- 
nant prod- 
ucts) 

Strategy (re- 
lated and 
unrelated 
products) 


Structure: 
Functional 
Functional or 
geographic 
Product divi- 
sional 
Product and 
geographical 
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TABLE 6 


Correlations with Environmental Variables 


for Different Subsamples 


Difficulty 


Correlate of Supply 


Structure 


Structure 


Strategy 


Market 
Rank 
in Ist 


NS 


~.32* 


NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 


% Sales Dependence 


to 5 
Largest 


Market Customers Customers Wholesalers 


NS 


NS 


NS 
NS 
NS — 
NS 


NS: Not significant. 
‘Strongly suggested at .10 level. 
*Significant at the .05 level 
**Significant at the .01 level 
"Significant at the .001 level 


-.63** 


NS 


NS 
NS 
T ibi 
NS 


Rate of 
Technological 
Change NSTP NSTE 
NS .34* .31* 
NS -.26* -..18 
NS 707" SATs 
NS 47** 45** 
NS Negative Negative 
but NS but NS 
NS Negative Negative 
but NS but NS 
% Sales to 
on 10 Government 
Largest % Sales to and 
Industry 
~ 348 NS -,46* 
NS .24* NS 
NS NS NS 
NS 235 -.30* 
.305 ~ 478 NS 
e NS NS 


Need 
for New 
Products 


NS 


~.24* 


Ai** 
Bi ks 
NS 


-,98*** 


96 Sales 
to General 
Public 


NS 


NS 


NS 
NS 
-.35* 
NS 


June 


Market 
Share 
in Ist 

Market 


Np 


NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 


.56* 


% Saies 
to 
Retailers 


NS 


-.34** 


NS 

NS 

NS 
(NS e 


NEED for new product innovation are positively correlated, but for 
NEED the relationship becomes negative for product and geographically 
organized companies. 

In view of the relationships already established among market share, 
NSTP, and NSTE, it was anticipated that similar results would be ob- 
tained when market strength was included in the analysis. However, 
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TABLE 7 
Effects of Division into Environmentally Based Subsamples on the 
Correlation between Strategy and Structure 


Correlation Between Significance 
Basis of Sample Division | Strategy and Structure Level 
Number of sources of past 
market turbulence (NSTP) High .26 .208 
Low .43 .001 
Number of sources of ex- 
pected market turbulence ` 
(NSTE) High 4) .1598 
Low .38 .001 
NEED for new product inno- | 
vation High .03 .428 
Low 2 | .001 
Rate of technological change High .41 .011 
l Low .38 . .002 
Share of most important t 
market? Low (3095) 44 .013 
High (23096) .47 014 
Rank of most important 
market? (>1) 58 O10 
(= 1) 37 .037 
% sales to 5 most important | 
customers (23099) : .76 .O15 
‘ (30%) 39 .006 
Dependence on 10 largest Jub l 
customers l High Sie e 3 .016 
l Low 44 .009 
Sales to wholesalers (<30%) |^. 42 .010 
j (20% < sales = 409/o) .65 .030 
(24099) .00 .500 
Sales to industry and 
government ( 200/70) .37 .070 
(20% < sales < 60%) 34 .228 
` (2609) .59 .002 
Sales direct to public l (20) .46 .009 
(10% < sales x 209/70) .30 .233 
; (sales > 30%) .S0 .124 


"This correlation is insignificant because of the relatively small sample size. 
"The analysis for second and third markets was no different in results. 


market share was correlated significantly with degree of diversification 
only among companies with a product and geographical divisional struc- 
ture (Table 6). This suggests that a stronger market share was associated 
with a better fit between strategy and structure for this subsample, a rela- 
tionship consistent with the lower need for new products they then tended 
to perceive, but it is disappointing that significant correlations were not 
found for other subcategories of structure and strategy. 

Significant correlations for the variables for dependence and distribu- 
tion channels cast further light on the possible sources of environmental 
pressures. Among undiversified companies, those functionally structured 
tend to be mutually dependent on their major industrial customers, with 
the resulting market stability but potential threat; but divisionally struc- 
tured ones are not. Adoption of divisional structures among such undiver- 
sified companies may possibly be related to efforts to break such depen- 
dence. On the other hand the coefficients for companies with product or 
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product and geographical divisions. suggest that diversification had not 
tended to reduce such dependence. 

Again from Table 7 it may be seen that the correlation between strategy 
and structure ceased to be statistically significant for companies with high | 
perceived numbers of sources of past (NSTP) and expected (NSTE) mar- 
ket turbulence and high need for new product innovation (NEED). This is 
consistent with Table 6 in suggesting that a match between strategy and 
structure scales is associated with a perception of a less hostile external 
world. Correlations between strategy and structure remained statistically 
significant, however, when the total sample was subdivided on the basis of 
market share, market rank, and dependence on major customers. More- 
over, the insignificant correlations for some subcategories of distribution 
channels were due largely to the small subsample sizes. 

Direct comparison of successive points on the strategy and structure 
scales show, however, that these tests are still relatively crude for they rest - 
on an assumption that a perfect correlation between the two scales would 
mean a perfect match. This assumption is not strictly valid. For instance, a 
functional organizational structure may be just as appropriate to a domi- 
nant as to a single product strategy. For this reason a new subjectively 
determined scale of ‘‘match’’ or FIT between the strategy and structure 
scales was devised which incorporates the assumptions implicit in the 
strategy/structure school (see Galbraith & Nathanson, 1978). Details may 
be found in Grinyer et al. (1978). 

A negative correlation (Kendall’s tau) was found between FIT and each 
of the numbers of past (7— -.38, p< .001) and expected (7=-.31, p<.01) 
sources of market turbulence, and the need for new product development 
(7—-.20, p« .05). Companies with a better match between strategy and 
structure do, then, perceive their environment as less hostile. Consistent 
with correlations found earlier between environmental scales, companies 
with a better FIT also tended to have a higher share of their most impor- 
tant market (7—.19, p<.05), a higher percentage of sales to government 
and industry (r=.21, p<.05), and greater dependence. on their major 
customers (7—.29, p<.05). These further correlations may, indeed, ex- 
plain in part why they experienced less market turbulence, although the 
coefficients are not as strong as those with NSTP and NSTE. It is sus- 
pected that the relationships are due largely to the observed tendency for 
companies heavily dependent on major governmental and. industrial 
customers to be both single or dominant product and functionally orga- 
nized. 

These results could be interpreted as providing support for the hypothe- 
sis promoted by Galbraith and Nathanson (1978) that a match between 
structure and strategy facilitates coping with environmental pressures. 
Better coping might be expected to lead to a more sanguine view of the en- 
vironment. However, the low values of the coefficients give grounds for 
caution. Even the most highly significant correlation explains no more 
than 14 percent of the variance. Other factors clearly bear upon percep- 
tion of environmental turbulence and fit between strategy and structure 
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too. Moreover, the full meaning of the ordinal scales for environmental 
pressure is still in doubt. The scales may measure, as intended, the impact 
of real environmental or other forces that affect performance. But they 
may also reflect type of business, remoteness of interviewee from.the 
market place or technology because of structural type, and personal lo- 
quacity, perceptiveness, or natural optimism or pessimism. These personal 
factors might be safely assumed with a sample of 48 to generate merely 
‘‘noise,’’ but for small subsamples the effect of such noise could be impor- 
tant. 

To test for the extent to which the ‘‘environmental’’ variables reflect 
forces that do indeed impact on companies’ performance, they were cor- 
related with average return on capital employed (ROI), growth in profits 
and ROI, and growth in capital employed, sales, and numbers employed. 
Perceived rate of technological change was significantly, negatively cor- 
related with the four year average ROI, standard deviation for ROI, and 
four year growth of capital employed and sales. This was particularly so 
for manufacturing companies and for companies with a related or unre- 
lated strategy; the former but not the latter was to be expected. Somewhat 
inconsistently, however, growth in ROI over the last two years tended to 
be higher where a high rate of technological change was perceived, 
perhaps suggesting that recognition was leading to better coping. 

Difficulty of finding alternative sources of supply also was negatively, 
significantly correlated with growth of net profit, capital employed, sales, 
and number employed. Among companies combining manufacturing and 
service operations the adverse effects were extended to average and stan- 
dard deviation of ROI, too, but effects on growth of ROI were favorable. 
If one were to place a single interpretation on the ‘‘difficulty of supply"! 
variable, therefore, it would be that it measures a constraint on growth. 
The meaning to be attached to NEED for new products innovation is less 
clear. It was not statistically significantly related to any measure of perfor- 
mance for the sample as a whole but was negatively correlated with at least 
one of the measures of growth for most of the subcategories of com- 
panies. Yet, like the rate of technological change and difficulty of alter- 
native supplies, it was positively correlated with the growth in ROI be- 
tween 1972 and 1973 in three subsamples, especially functionally organ- 
ized companies for which NEED was also negatively correlated with the 
standard deviation of ROI. This apparent inconsistency with respect to 
measures of growth possibly could be due to effects of recent actions 
reflecting perception of the need to introduce more new products if earlier 
performance is to be improved. Finally, the number of sources of past and 
expected market turbulence, NSTP and NSTE, respectively, can be given 
no clear interpretation. Significant results relating to them are inconsistent 
and category specific. ) 

The analysis suggests, therefore, that the ordinal scales for perception 
of environmental pressures do, indeed, at least in part, reflect either forces 
that impact on performance or, alternatively, performance itself. None- 
theless, the very size of the coefficients, and the occasional inconsistencies 
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between categories of companies, suggested that much of the variance in 
the scales must be explained by other factors. 

The general weight of evidence suggests, then, but most certainly does 
not prove conclusively, that the null forms of the fifth set of hypotheses 
may be rejected. Companies with a mismatch of strategy and structure 
tend to perceive a greater environmental turbulence, which may in part 
reflect forces that have affected performance adversely. However, this is 
far from proving that environmental forces drive functionally organized 
but diversified companies into a product divisional structure. 


Strategy, Structure, and Financial Performance 


Strategy and structure were each correlated with the measures of perfor- 
mance to test the sixth set of hypotheses. To allow for possible differences 
between subsamples, this was done for both the full and all relevant sub- 
samples, as may be seen from Tables 8 and 9. Further, to allow for dif-. 
ferences that would be obscured by such analysis, pairwise comparisons of 
performance between strategy and structure related categories of com- 
panies also was undertaken. 

Table 8 provides little support for the hypotheses that ROI and growth 
are positively correlated with degree of diversification (H.6.1) or that 
variability of ROI is negatively correlated with the latter (H.6.2). Indeed, 
diversification and growth are negatively correlated in most circum- 
stances. Although only growth in net profit between 1969 and 1973 was 
significantly correlated with diversification (strategy) for the full sample, 
in all there are 18 statistically significant, negative correlations with 
measures of growth for the subsamples, and the nonsignificant correla- 
tions are virtually all negative. Pairwise comparison provided further sup- 
port for this finding. The mean growth in net profits between 1969 and 
1973 was 75 percent greater for single product than for dominant product, 
49 percent greater than for related and 122 percent greater than for unre- 
lated product companies. Although only the last difference is statistically 
significant, there is a probability of less than 1 in 10 that the first and sec- 
ond are due to chance. These figures provide no support for Hypothesis 
H.6.4. Related product firms tended to outperform dominant and unre- 

lated ones, but not significantly, and were inferior to single product ones. 
=- Nor is there evidence to support any hypothesis that companies with a 
divisional structure tend to outperform others in general (H.6.3). Indeed 
Table 9 shows that 4-year growth in both ROI and net profits is signifi- 
cantly, negatively correlated with the degree of divisionalization for both 
the full sample and many of the subsamples. However, in some of the sub- 
samples, divisionalization is positively correlated with growth in capital 
employed, sales, and number of persons employed. For example, among 
dominant product companies, those which were not market leaders, and 
those with a low perceived dependence on major customers, divisionaliza- 
tion was positively correlated with growth in either capital employed or 
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sales and in number of employees, but even this seems to have been 
achieved at the expense of 4-year growth in ROI. Only among companies 
with between 20 percent and 60 percent of total sales to government and 
industry was divisionalization associated with growth in sales and in ROI 
over four years. 


Financial Performance and Match 


Results bearing on the relationship between performance and the fit be- 
tween strategy and structure are mixed. There is partial support for Hy- 
pothesis H.7.1 that among functionally organized companies the degree of 
diversification (STRATEGY) and performance are negatively correlated. 
Table 8 shows significant, negative coefficients for growth in sales and 
number employed, but those for profitability are too small to be signifi- 
cant. In contrast, Hypothesis H.7.2 that degree of diversification and per- 
formance are positively correlated for companies with product divisions 
must be rejected. Indeed, growth in return on capital employed (ROD and 
net profit are negatively correlated with diversification under most circum- 
stances. 

From Table 9 it may be seen that Hypothesis H.7.3 fares no better. 
None of the coefficients for single product companies is significant. For 
dominant product companies, mean ROI, variability of ROI, growth in 
sales, and growth in capital employed all tend to be significantly better the 
higher the degree of divisionalization, although growth in ROI tends to be 
significantly lower. It could well be that adoption of product divisional” 
structures among dominant product companies marks efforts to move in- 
creasingly. into related or even unrelated products and markets to escape 
the constraints imposed by maturity of original businesses. If this is so, it 
is a case of strategy following structure. This would explain the association 
with high growth in sales and capital employed, higher average ROI asso- 
ciated with dominance in mature industries, yet lower growth in ROTI. 
Whatever the explanation, Hypothesis H.7.3 is clearly unproven for single 
product companies and rejected in important respects for dominant prod- 
uct companies. 

Nor do the results support Hypothesis H.7.4 to the effect that perfor- 
mance and the degree of divisionalization are positively correlated among 
companies: with ‘‘related’’ and ‘‘unrelated’’ strategies. Only growth in the 
number employed is significantly, positively correlated with degree of divi- 
sionalization for these subsamples, and there is a strong suggestion that 
growth in ROI is negatively correlated. Most of the other coefficients, in- 
cluding that for variability of ROI, are close to zero. 

Not surprisingly, in view of the paucity of significant findings from this 
category related analysis, analysis of correlation between the general mea- 
sure of match, FIT, and measures of performance revealed no significant 
results. Most coefficients, although positive, were close to zero. Match be- 
tween divisional structures and diversified businesses seems to have little 
effect on financial performance. 
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Environmental Pressures, Strategy, Structure, and Financial Performance  . 


Perhaps diversification has advantages in particularly difficult environ- 
ments. This view is implicit in Hypothesis H.8.1. However, no significant 
correlations between diversification (STRATEGY) and any measure of 
performance were found among subsamples experiencing either high or 
low rates of technological change, and the only strongly suggested correla- 
tions were negative (see Table 8). The same is largely true of subsamples 
based on perceived numbers of both past and future sources of market 
turbulence, although diversification and growth in ROI were significantly, 
negatively correlated for companies expecting a turbulent market. Com- 
panies with a high perception of need for new product innovation, one 
proxy for competition in terms of new products in the market, again dis- 
played no significant relationships between strategy and performance. Nor 
is the position in the company's most important market related to any re- 
lationship between strategy and performance. However, although growth 
in sales and number employed are significantly, negatively correlated with 
diversification among companies highly dependent on major customers, 
there are strong ‘indications that the relationship is positive where 
dependence is low. As suggested earlier, this may well imply a greater ex- 
posure to competitive market forces and so provide some support for Hy- 
pothesis 8.1. 

In general, though, there is very little evidence that diversification is 
associated with, let alone causes, high performance in conditions of high 
technological change and market turbulence. Thus the negative correla- 
tion between diversification and growth in net profits, found for the sam- 
ple of 48 companies as a whole, is largely unaffected by environmental 
conditions. Nor, indeed, are the directions of relationships affected by the 
charter of companies, although the relationships are stronger and more 
statistically significant for manufacturing companies. Hypothesis H.8.1 
cannot be supported. | 

A consistent pattern emerges from the significant and highly suggestive 
coefficients relating to structure (Table 9). More highly divisionalized 
companies seem to outperform others in terms of growth in sales, growth 
in capital employed, and number of persons employed where high market 
turbulence is perceived but continue to do significantly worse in terms of 
growth in ROI. Worse growth in net profit also is highly suggested. 
Growth in number employed, as well as capital employed or sales in some 
cases, also was found to be positively correlated with divisionalization 
among market leaders and those with a low dependence on major custom- 
ers, less sales to wholesalers, and relativeiy low.sales to the general public. 
Again this seems to have been associated with lower growth in ROI. 
Whether because of entry into new projects with low initial returns on in- 
vestment at early stages of their life cycle, or expansion of sales at the ex- 
pense of profit margins, the profit to sales ratio must have been dropping 
substantially in the divisionalized companies as they grew. Hypothesis 
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H.8.2, clearly, is valid only with respect to growth of the size of the busi- 
ness but not profitability. 


DISCUSSION 


Results of the study of strategy and structure in 48 large UK companies, 
summarized in Table 10, strongly support much of the earlier literature. 
Like Rumelt (1974) and Channon (1975), they reveal a highly statistically 
significant positive correlation between strategy and structure. Moreover, 
the relationship now has been shown to be independent of other correlates 
of structure, including number of sites, geographic dispersion of sites, and 
size in terms of sales, capital employed, and number of employees, as well 
as a variety of environmental factors. In addition, the study confirms 
Channon's (1975) conclusion that the linkage between strategy and struc- 
ture is as strong among service as among manufacturing.companies, but 
for reasons possibly peculiar to the sample of 48 UK companies was not 
significant among those combining manufacturing and service operations. 
The association between strátegy and structure is put in perspective, how- 
ever, by the equally strong correlations between the latter and charter 
(type of operation), size, number of sites and their geographic dispersion, 
variables that are not themselves correlated with strategy. This explains 
the small amount of total variance in structure attributable to its correla- 
tion with strategy. 

The positive correlation found belween each of vertical and juieral 
spans of control of the chief executive and an ordinal scale measuring divi- - 
sionalization of organization structure is the first strut in a bridge between 
the strategy structure school and the organizational behavioralists. Pugh 
et al. (1968) and Child (1972) in the Aston studies and their extension had 
already shown vertical span and measures of bureaucracy to be positively 
correlated. Moreover, Grinyer and Yasai-Ardekani (1978) have recently 
shown that vertical and lateral span, formalization, functional specializa- 
tion, and decentralization are not only intercorrelated but are all positive- 
ly, significantly correlated with an ordinal scale of organizational struc- 
ture similar to that used in the study reported here. Given the correlation | 
between strategy and the ordinal scale for structure, strategy and measures 
of bureaucracy are likely to be positively correlated, too. This would be 
consistent with Chandler's (1962) argument. Decentralization of opera- 
tional decision making and creation of a general office as a means of ad- 
dressing the administrative problems inherent in diverse business opera- 
tions perhaps inevitably involve, constraining sets of procedures, role 
definitions, and the use of technically qualified staff. An extension of the 
organizational study by Grinyer and Yasai-Ardekani (1978) is being made 
to test for the existence of a direct link between strategy (diversification) 
and bureaucracy. 

The study also bears upon the hypothesis advanced by Franko (1974) 
and Galbraith and Nathanson (1978) that a match between strategy and 
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TABLE 10 
Summary of Tests on Hypotheses 


Hypothesis 


Vertical span is positively correlated with 
degree of divisionalization 

Lateral span is positively correlated with 
degree of divisionalization 

Diversification is positively correlated with 
degree of divisionalization 

H.2.1 is independent of other correlates of 
structure 

H.2.1 is independent of type of business or 
‘*charter’’ 


Size of company is positively correlated with 
degree of diversification 

Size of company is positively correlated with 
degree of divisionalization 


Number of sites is positively correlated with 
degree of divisionalization 

Geographic dispersion is positively corre- 
lated with degree of divisionalization 

For ‘‘related’’ and ‘‘unrelated’’ product 
companies perceived environmental pressure 
is negatively correlated with degree of divi- 
sionalization 

For *'single" and ‘dominant’ product com- 
panies perceived environmental pressure is 
positively correlated with degree of divi- 
sionalization 

"Fit" between strategy and structure is 
negatively correlated with perceived environ- 
mental pressure 

ROI and growth are positively correlated 
with diversification 


Variability of ROI negatively correlated with 
diversification 

ROI and growth are greater for divisionally 
structured companies 


Variability of ROI is less for divisionally or- 
ganized companies 

Related business companies have higher ROI 
and growth than other categories 
Divisionalized related product companies 
have higher ROI and growth than other 
categories 

For functionally organized companies, ROI 
and growth are negatively correlated with 
diversification 


For product divisionally organized com- 
panies, ROI and growth are positively cor- 
related with diversification 


Result 
Supported 
Supported 
Supported 
Supported 


Holds of manufac- 
turing companies and 
service companies but 
not for those combin- 
ing both 

Rejected 


Supported. Signifi- 
cance level varies be- 
tween measures 
Supported 


Supported 
Supported 


Supported 


Supported 


On contrary growth 
and diversification 
often found to be 
negatively correlated 
Not supported 


Growth in ROI and 

net profits negatively 
correlated with divi- 

sionalization 

Not supported 


Not supported 


Not supported 


No significant results 
for average ROI. 
Confirmed for growth 
in sales and number 
employed. 

No significant results 
for ROI. Rejected for 
growth. Growth in 
each of capital em- 
ployed and net profits 
negatively correlated 
with diversification. . 


June 


Significance Level 
.05 

5 

DOI 

.05 to .001 

.001 for first two 
but rejected at .05 
for last 

.05 

.05 to .001 


.001 
.01 
.05 


.05 


.05 to .01 
.05 to .01 


.05 
.05 to .001 


.05 
.05 
.05 


.08 to .01 


.05 to .01 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 
Summary of Tests on Hypotheses 





Number Hypothesis Result Significance Level 
H.7.3 For “single” or **dominant" product com- Not supported for .05 

panies, ROI and growth are negatively cor- — single product com- 

related with divisionalization panies. Rejected for 


ROI and growth in 
sales and capital em- 
ployed among domi- 
nant product com- 
panies where positive 
correlations found al- 
though negative corre- 
lation for growth in 


ROI. 
H.7.4 For related and unrelated product com- Unsupported except .05 
panies, ROI and growth are positively corre- for growth in number 
lated with divisionalization employed l 
H.8.1 In unstable environments, ROI and growth Not supported .05 


are positively and variability of ROI is nega- 
tively correlated with diversification 
H.8.2 In unstable environments, ROI and growth Confirmed for growth .05 to .01 
are positively and variability of ROI is nega- in sales, capital em- 
tively correlated with divisionalization ployed, and number 
: employed. Rejected 

for growth in ROI 

where correlation is 

negative 


structure is forced by hostile environmental pressure and that an appropri- 
ate match facilitates coping. Earlier studies on strategy and structure, to 
which reference is made in the first section, were largely unable to explore 
this aspect because of their methodology. Using publicly available data, 
they were able to use large sample sizes, but were denied the information 
on perceptions of management that interviews or, less adequately, mailed 
questionnaires can yleld. The study reported here benefits from access to 
management's perceptions on its environment at the cost of a smaller, but 
still relatively large, sample. In this respect it may be seen to be com- 
plementary to the earlier studies. 

Analysis reported in earlier sections shows clearly that there is less per- 
ception of environmental hostility (as well as higher market share and 
greater reliance, mutual dependence, on major customers, which could 
reduce the likelihood of competitive market pressures) in companies where 
strategy and structure are matched. Moreover, the variables on environ- 
mental hostility were found to be correlated negatively with measures of 
performance, suggesting that they reflect real rather than imagined forces. 
Perception of these pressures, and their financial impact, could well in- 
duce companies with a poor match between strategy and structure to move 
to a better one. Consequently, the results are consistent with the proposi- 
tion advanced by Franko (1974) and Galbraith and Nathanson (1978). 

The results on performance may be compared usefully with those of 
Rumelt (1974). Because Wrigley's (1970) less detailed scale was adopted, 
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the study cannot parallel Rumelt's analysis of the differences between, for 
example, dominant constrained and dominant-linked strategies. Also, the 
structural categories and financial variables, although similar, are dif- 
ferent. Nevertheless, the similarities are sufficient to permit direct com- 
parison with Rumelt’s analysis of major ‘‘strategic’’ and ‘‘structural’’ 
categories. The results reported in the present study differ substantially. 
Degree of diversification and growth, particularly in net profits, were 
negatively correlated. In addition, diversified companies displayed no bet- 
ter than average return on capital employed. Moreover, single product 
companies had significantly higher rates of growth in net profits. It is- 
possible, however, that the difference between the results of this UK study 
and Rumelt's study is due to a different distribution of related product 
companies. between the ‘‘related-constrained’’ category which he found to 
be the best performing and ‘‘related-linked’’ which was average or below. 
This might have been revealed had a finer analysis of strategic postures 
been possible in the UK sample, along the lines introduced by Rumelt. 

On structure, results of the present UK study are only partially consis- 
tent with Rumelt's (1974). Some categories of companies with product 
divisions: tended to grow faster. than others in terms of sales, capital 
employed, and number of employees, but their net profit and return on - 
capital employed grew significantly more slowly. This is consistent with 
Rumelt's finding that ‘‘among product divisional firms sales growth is less 
closely associated with profitability than among firms with functional 
structures’’ (1974, p. 114). 

Rumelt (1974) followed a pairwise analysis of Strategy, sce: and 
performance that largely precluded him from examining the relationship 
between match and performance. Only in his analysis of divisionally and 
functionally organized related business did he touch upon the issue, and 
then he found that the only significant difference was in growth in sales. 
The study of match and performance in the present paper therefore breaks 
new ground. On the whole, the results are disappointing for there is little 
relationship between match and financial performance. Moreover, this 
seems to be true no matter which environmental variable is used to sub- 
divide the sample. This casts some doubt, then, on the proposition that a 
good match or fit between strategy and structure promotes more effective 
coping with. environmental pressures. It may possibly reduce the aware- ` 
ness of environmental turbulence without affecting performance. | 

Nonetheless, Galbraith and Nathanson's (1978) proposition that better 
match promotes coping with the environment cannot be rejected. As al- 
ready seen, better match did reduce perception of environmental hostility, 
which in turn was related to financial performance. Moreover, the analysis 
of financial performance is not as strong as was wished, and it certainly is 
weaker than Rumelt's (1974). It was difficult to obtain measures of perfor- 
mance for the members of the sample that were owned subsidiaries or divi- 
sions of other companies. Consequently, a large number of values for 
some variables are missing, such as average ROI, the highest number being 
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19 for the 4-year averages. Only nine were missing for the 2-year averages 
of ROI. Given the sample size of 48, this reduced the number of cases for 
which the 4-year average and standard deviation of ROI could be analyzed 
to merely 29, although the number was in the region of 40 or above for 
other measures. Subsequent subdivision between categories of structure, 
strategy, charter, and other contextual variables inevitably meant that ` 
some subsamples for the average and standard deviation of ROI in par- 
ticular were very small. In such subsamples the size of coefficient required 
for results to be statistically significant was often high with a resultant loss 
of results. Nevertheless, where correlations appear consistently and 
significantly in different subsamples (as in the case of the main relation- 
ships reported) and in the full sample,.the findings are likely to be strongly 
indicative of real associations. Consequently, where the results on perfor- 
mance are contrary to those of Rumelt (1974), they should be interpreted 
as raising serious questions and underlining the need for further research, 
rather than contradicting. The basis for the analysis is still sufficiently 
strong to make these questions important and to suggest possible dif- 
ferences between the United Kingdom and the United States, although 
Channon (1975) obtained results for the UK service industries very similar 
to Rumelt's (1974). 

Such reservations do not apply to the main contributions of the re- 
search: the relationship between spans of control and divisionalization; 
the independence of the strategy/structure linkage from other correlates 
of structure; and the relationship. between the fit between strategy and 
structure and perceived environmental hostility. 
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This study examines the importance of an externally 
‘powerful board of directors to the effectiveness (ability 
to attract scarce resources) of 46 human service agencies 
operating within the same community. Traditional 
assumptions regarding the importance of a powerful 
board were supported when effectiveness was opera- 
tionalized using static measures of funding but were not 
supported when dynamic measures were used. 


In recent years, researchers have paid considerable attention to the ways 
in which organizations adapt to and interact with their external environ- 
ments. As part of this open system perspective, researchers have focused. 
on a number of organizational components that act to buffer the organi- 
zation from the uncertainties of its environment. One such boundary 
spanning component that has generated considerable interest is the board 
of directors. 

Over the years, the boards of many different organizations have been 
studied from a variety of perspectives. One common theme that has 
emerged from this research is the importance of a board in co-opting im- 
portant and potentially hostile elements in the environment of the board’s 
parent organization. In the nonprofit sector, most human service agencies 
are subject to public scrutiny and must depend on the local community for 
resource acquisition. As a result, these agencies often attempt to attract 
people who are powerful, well-known, and highly involved in the com- 
munity to serve on their boards of directors, thus developing what Wilen- 
sky and Lebeaux (1958) describe as a ‘‘power board." By maintaining 
such a power board, an agency is able to reduce uncertainty through a . 
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heightened awareness of the priorities and expectations of those who con- 
trol community resources. As a result, the agency is likely to enhance its 
potential to attract scarce resources, particularly funding. This conclusion 
has been reached by a number of writers across a variety of different orga- 
nizational settings (Wilensky & Lebeaux, 1958; Auerbach, 1961; Zald, 
1969; Pfeffer, 1972, 1973). However, largely as a result of very limited 
growth in fund availability for most human service programs in recent 
years, fund sources for nonprofit human service agencies have placed an 
increased emphasis on demonstrated program effectiveness as a prerequi- 
site to increases in funding. Thus, recent and future agency growth ap- 
pears to.be based on more objective measures of effectiveness than were 
used in the past. Because this recent emphasis is not necessarily consistent 
with the traditional role of a board of directors, this study reexamines past 
assumptions regarding the importance of a powerful board to an agency's - 
effectiveness in acquiring funding. 


- BACKGROUND 


In theory, boards function at what Parsons (1960) refers to as the ‘‘insti- 
tutional’’ level of an organization and, as such, must contend with both. 
internal and external contingencies. In practice, however, the role of a 
board tends to be more restricted because of board composition. General- 
ly speaking, board members are selected either for their expertise and 
familiarity with the organization and its administrative needs or for their 
association and involvement with external groups and organizations with 
which the organization must interact if it is to survive. As a result, boards 
of directors have been studied from essentially two functional perspec- 
tives: the internal control function of boards and the external function of 
co-opting important elements of the organization's environment. Both 
functions are important for organizations, but the relative importance of 
each depends on the needs of the organization and, especially, the degree 
of uncertainty in its external environment. When an organization faces a 
highly uncertain environment, a strong emphasis tends to be placed on the 
external role of the board. This conclusion is supported by a number of 
studies of boards of directors across a variety of different types of organi- 
zations. In his study of the Oregon Fish and Game Commission, Price 
(1963) examined the relationship between the agency's commissioners 
(board members) and its staff. He noted that board members serve as buf- 
fers between the staff and the public. In this role, there was often conflict 
between the board and the staff regarding the internal needs of the organi- 
zation. Nevertheless, commissioners were appointed not because of their 
support of organizational goals, but because of their social position, thus 
legitimizing the organization in the eyes of the public. 

Zald (1967) studied the relationship between board composition and 
organizational effectiveness in Chicago area YMCAs. He found that 
although the percentage of business leaders on the board was positively 
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correlated with financial contributions, the members of these more presti- 
gious boards were less likely to participate in such internal functions of the 
agency as involvement with programs and attendance at meetings. In a 
later paper, Zald (1969) introduced a number of theoretical propositions 
that connected the power of a board in exercising control over organiza- 
tional functions with the-board's access to and control over scarce re- 
sources needed by the organization, particularly funding. 

In his study of the boards of 80 nonfinancial institutions, Pfeffer 1972 
found that board size was positively correlated with the organization's © 
need to maintain linkages with its environment as determined by size 
(based on sales) and financial requirements. The relationship between 
board size and organizational size also was found by Allen (1974) in his 
study of the boards of manufacturing corporations. In addition, Pfeffer - 
. found that organizations with a high debt/equity ratio (suggesting depen- 
dence upon lenders) had a high proportion of outside directors on their 
board. Outside directors were persons who were never a member of the or- 
ganization's own management. Thus their value to the organization was as 
a link to other organizations, particularly financial institutions, upon 
which the focal organization depended for its own resource acquisition. 

In a subsequent study, Pfeffer (1973) examined the functions of hospi- 
tal boards of directors. His findings showed that the environmental link- 
age or co-optation function of hospital boards was important for those 
hospitals that had to depend upon the local community for their support. 
For those hospitals whose funding was from religious groups or from the 
federal.government, the administrative function.of a board was more.im- 
portant. 

The importance of the external role of a bond of directors is given fur- 
ther although less direct support by research on the impact of environmen- 
tal uncertainty on organizations and their structure. Lawrence and Lorsch 
(1967) fourid that organizational effectiveness depends upon a differentia- 
tion of activities that is consistent with environmental uncertainties. 
Thompson (1967) suggests that boundary spanning components tend to 
reflect the complexities of an organization's environment. Burns and 
Stalker (1961), Emery and Trist (1965), Neghandi and Reimann (1973), 
and Osborn and Hunt (1974) have reached similar conclusions. A general- 
ization of these findings to boards of directors suggests that the more an 
organization depends on elements in its external environment and the 
greater the uncertainty in that environment, the more the organization will: 
tend to diversify its board to reflect the demands and pressures of the or- 
ganization's external environment. For most organizations, this means de- 
veloping and maintaining a powerful board; that.is, a board with strong 
links with the organization's external environment, particularly with those 
elements of the organization's environment that are most relevant for the . 
acquisition of scarce resources such as funding. By maintaining a power 
board, organizations should ‘be able to enhance their effectiveness, at least . 
regarding fund acquisition. - 
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The ability of an organization to acquire scarce resources has been pro- 
posed by Yuchtman and Seashore (1967) as a means of evaluating organi- 
zational effectiveness. This ‘‘system resource” approach is distinct from 
the goal approach to organizational effectiveness discussed by Hall (1977). 
The goal approach considers effectiveness to be based on how well prede- 
termined organizational goals are met and is exemplified by the work of 
Etzioni (1964) and Price (1963). Molnar and Rogers (1976) suggest that use 
of the goal approach is most relevant when considering the effectiveness of 
internal organizational objectives. In contrast, the system resource ap- 
proach considers effectiveness to be the ability of an organization to ex- 
ploit its environment to acquire scarce and valued resources. It is based 
heavily on the assumption that organizational effectiveness should be 
measured from a macro perspective. Although this approach is still based 
on goals, it relies on what Perrow (1961) refers to as operative rather than 
official goals. Use of operative goals to measure effectiveness is consistent 
with the model proposed by Steers (1975) in his review of the organiza- 
tional effectiveness literature, because what an organization can attain is 
measured rather than merely what is desired. 

The principal problem associated with the system resource approach is 
that organizational effectiveness is based solely on resource attainment 
rather than on resource use. Thus, this approach ignores the goals asso- 
ciated with the organization's internal functioning as well as the goals as- 
sociated with the organization's output. The assumption made is that an 
organization's internal and output goals are only important insofar as they 
enable an organization to acquire the resources needed for its survival. For 
human service agencies, this assumption is not always valid. Agencies that 
are highly effective in providing needed services to clients are often not 
able to generate increased funding due to the changing priorities of fund 
sources. Resource acquisition is certainly a major contributing factor in 
the ability of an agency to deliver quality service, but it is not necessarily 
an indicator of whether or not resources are being utilized effectively. 

In general, any attempt to assess organizational effectiveness using 
either the goal approach or the system resource approach should be con- 
tingent on the relevance of that particular approach in explaining the ef- 
fectiveness of the organizations being studied. The study reported here 
uses a system resource approach to assess organizational effectiveness. Al- 
though this approach has some shortcomings as a measure of agency ef- 
fectiveness regarding the accomplishment of service related goals, it is 
used here because this is a study of the contribution to agency effective- 
ness of one particular organizational unit; namely, a powerful board of 
directors whose primary purpose is to facilitate the acquisition of scarce 
resources from the agency's external environment. Some agencies may 
purposely attempt to attract board members not for their potential influ- 
ence in the community but for their professional expertise and for their 
willingness to devote their time and energies to the agency and its goals. 
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However, as Pfeffer (1972, 1973) has demonstrated using both business 
firms and hospitals, organizations generally maintain boards with this 
"internal"! orientation to assist the organization in dealing with its internal 
administration. For human service agencies, a board having a strong inter- 
nal orientation would be likely to be involved in such activities as working 
with the agency's professional staff in the evaluation of agency services. In 
contrast, externally powerful boards are maintained primarily to assist or- 
ganizations in attracting scarce resources from their external environment. 
A major function of the boards of most human service agencies is to en- 
hance their agency's capacity to influence potential fund sources (Auer- 
bach, 1961; Zald, 1969). It thus is entirely appropriate to measure the im- 
pact of a powerful board on agency effectiveness in terms of the agency's 
ability to attract these scarce resources. 

Most past research on boards suggests a strong positive relationship be- 
tween board power and organizational effectiveness. However, the useful- 
ness of this research has been somewhat limited because most studies only 
discuss the impact of a board on the actual dollar amounts of funding re- 
ceived by the organization or on the proportion of total funding received 
from different sources. These static measures of effectiveness are not able 
to show the contribution of an agency's board to its financial growth. In 
addition, few studies of boards have explicitly discussed board-environ- 
ment linkages in terms of board power, except in theory. 

This study explores the impact of a powerful board of directors on the : 
effectiveness of human service agencies regarding the ability of these agen- 
cies to acquire scarce funding. Organizational effectiveness is opera- 
tionalized here using both static and dynamic measures of funding so that 
the impact of a powerful board on an agency can be assessed not only in 
terms of its ability to attract large amounts of resources during any one 
period (static measures) but in terms of its ability to increase its resources 
over time (dynamic measures). Specifically, static measures of effective- 
ness include a 3-year average (1974-1976) of the absolute amount an agen- 
cy received from United Way, from non-United Way sources (excluding 
bequests), and from bequests. Dynamic measures of effectiveness include 
the percentage increase in the agency's United Way funding and the per- 
centage increase in the agency's non-United Way funding. Each of these 
dynamic measures was calculated yearly over a 3-year period (1974-1976). 
To smooth out any unusual year-to-year fluctuations the means of these 
three year figures were used. 

Using this multivariate approach to the measurement of effectiveness, 
the following research questions are addressed: (a) What is the relation- 
ship between board power and organizational effectiveness? (b) Is this re- 
lationship consistent when using either static or dynamic measures of ef- 
fectiveness? (c) Does the impact of a powerful board on fund acquisition 
vary depending on the source of funding? 
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METHOD 


The organizations studied were 46 nonprofit human service agencies . 
providing health, social welfare, character building and/or recreational 
services to their clients. All of'these agencies-were located in or near the 
same large, industrial city in the northeastern United States and all were 
formally affiliated with the local United Way. By restricting the sample to 
those agencies affiliated with United Way, the impact of a powerful board 
on an agency’s effectiveness can be assessed considering one extremely im- 
portant source of local funding that is common to all. Although there is 
considerable variation in the extent to which agencies are financially de- 
pendent on United Way, United Way is a Potpuna funding source for all 
of its affiliated agencies. 

At the time of data collection, 66 agencies were affiliated with United 
Way. However, many of these agencies were not considered for the pur- 
poses of this study, either because the agency received no funding from 
United Way or because the agency was physically located outside of the 
community being studied. Data were not obtainable for two agencies. The 
data used in the study were collected either directly from United Way rec- 
ords, from the executive directors of the agencies, or from published 
sources available to the public. 

The measures used to operationalize agency board power are listed in 
Table 1. Each of these is felt to be a measure of the extent to which an 
agency’s board is linked with those elements of its environment that are 
likely to be important to the agency in acquiring funding. Because all of 
the human service agencies studied received at least a substantial part of 
their funding from local sources (United Way, local government, clients, 
etc.), emphasis was placed on measures that reflected a recognition of the 
importance of maintaining links with local groups having the potential to 
influence community decisions. This approach is consistent with that of. 
Perrucci and Pilisuk (1970) in their discussion of the community power of 
organizations. The means and standard deviations of these six objective 
measures of board power indicate ue characteristics and composition of 
the boards being studied. 


TABLE 1 
Measures of Agency Board Power 
Standard 
Mean Deviation 
Board prestige scale (interitem r= .59) mE l 
a) percent listed in Social Register ` 7% 11 
b) percent living in high income areas? ce 49% 27 
Board linkage scale (interitem r= .63) "n 
a) links with other human service agencies 3.3 links 4.90 
b) links with United Way's board .5 links .84 
Board size 28.9 members 17.00 
Percent males on board ~ M OS 69% .24 


Census tracts with a mean family income of at least $15,000 per year in 1970 (5 census tracts of a 
total of 220 from the metropolitan area surveyed): 
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The first two variables used to operationalize board power are measures 
of board prestige. Several writers have discussed the importance to an or- 
ganization of attracting board members with high prestige in the com- 
munity. Although agency board members are generally no longer expected 
to fund the agency out of their own pockets, the community prestige and 
importance of board members still appears to be important as a means of 
generating agency funding. Auerbach (1961) suggests that agencies with 
more prestigious boards of directors are more likely to receive favorable 
budget hearings from local funding sources (especially United Way) than 
agencies with low prestige boards. Zald (1969) believes this occurs because 
high prestige people not only tend to be well respected in the community, 
but they are likely to control, either directly or indirectly, significant con- 
tributions to the local community fund. They also are likely to have con- 
siderable influence with other local fund sources. In more general terms, 
Thompson (1967) suggests that an organization may increase its power sig- 
nificantly by acquiring prestige. | 

Board prestige is operationalized here as a 2-item scale (interitem 
. r= .59) consisting of the percentage of each agency's board members listed 
in the city's Social Register (1973) and the percentage of each agency's 
board members residing in census tracts (United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1972) with a mean family income of at least $15,000 per year (only 5 
of a total of 220 census tracts fell into this category for the entire metro- 
politan area surveyed). Undoubtedly, there is some variation in the degree 
. to which each individual board member listed in the Social Register and 
living in a high income area is actually able to influence community deci- 
sions. Nonetheless, as indicators of past personal success, these measures 
of community prestige do at least provide a rough measure of the potential 
power of board members in the community. In addition, these measures 
of prestige are used here not to assess the power of any one individual 
board member but to assess the potential power of each agency's board as 
an entire unit, thus minimizing the effect of variation in power differences 
among members of the same board. Whether or not this potential power is 
eventually enacted to acquire funding will be tested in this paper. 

A second group of variables used here as a measure of board power is 
the agency's board linkages. In their discussion of community power, Per- 
rucci and Pilisuk formulate a general proposition regarding interorganiza- 
tional relationships and power: 


...the resources relevant to the existence of power are dispersed and reside in the inter- 
organizational connections that may be mobilized in specific situations, particularly 
dealing with allocations of scarce values (1970, p. 1042). 


When an agency becomes more involved with other agencies and organiza- . 
tions in the community, it increases its importance within the community, 
thus strengthening its position with local fund sources. In terms of the re- 
lationship expressed by Perrucci and Pilisuk, the greater an agency's inter- 
organizational connections, the more it is likely to be in a position where it 
can mobilize power in an effort to obtain scarce resources. A major way 
that organizations maintain these linkages is by having a board of direc- 
tors with several of its members on the board of other organizations. 
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Benson (1975) argues that environmental dominance depends on the 
types of participants who exercise power in the environment. In a com- 
munity, power may be concentrated in the hands of a few powerful peo- 
ple, or it may be distributed among a number of organized community 
groups. This is the distinction between the elitist and pluralist approaches 
to the study of community power discussed by Perrucci and Pilisuk 
(1970). Regardless of which approach is used, a more extensive involve- 
ment with organizations or groups that may have influence with whatever 
community power groups exist would tend to be extremely important for 
an organization attempting to maximize its own influence in the communi- 
ty. As a result, agencies having many interorganizational linkages would 
tend to be strongly represented and highly visible among a variety of im- 
portant community power groups. Taken together, these power groups 
have the potential to wield considerable influence in the community on be- 
half of an agency. 

Two types of agency board linkages were considered. The first is a mea- 
sure of the number of linkages between an agency's board and the boards 
of all other human service agencies affiliated with United Way. An agency 
scored on this measure each time one of its own board members was also 
represented on the board of another United Way agency. Thus, an agency 
would receive a score of 3 if one of its board members was on three differ- 
ent United Way agency boards, if three of its board members were each on 
the board of one other agency, or if there were some combination of the 
above criteria. Although many board members were on the boards of 
other organizations (both public and private) besides United Way agen- 
cies, only linkages with United Way member agencies were considered due 
to the difficulty in obtaining complete data for linkages outside the United 
Way system. Although highly correlated (r= .82), the actual number of 
linkages was utilized rather than considering the proportion of an agency's 
board members on the boards of other agencies. By using the actual 
number of linkages, it is possible to measure the extent to which an agen- 
cy's presence is felt by other agencies, United Way, and the community as 
a whole. 

The second measure of an agency's board linkages is the number of 
board members also on the board of United Way. This is a direct form of 
agency co-optation of a potential adversary. Allen (1974) argues that inter- 
organizational co-optation in the form of interlocking boards of directors 
represents a strategy of coping with environmental uncertainties, especial- 
ly regarding potentially harmful and unilateral actions by other organiza- 
tions. Any overlap in the board membership of an agency and United Way 
(co-optation) would tend to reduce environmental uncertainties for an 
agency as well as to enhance its capacity to influence United Way deci- 
sions. Agency board members on the board of United Way would be likely 
to support decisions favorable to the agency and would help to defeat 
propositions that might be detrimental to agency stability or growth, es- 
pecially funding decisions. As with interagency board participation, the 
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actual number of an agency’s board members on United Way’s board is 
the crucial measure, not the proportion of its board members on United 
Way’s board. The more voices heard in support of an agency, the more 
the agency will be likely to influence United Way. In any event, these two 
measures of co-optation are high correlated (r=.90). For purposes of 
analysis, links with other human service agencies and links with United 
Way’s board were combined into one measure entitled board linkages 
(interitem r= .63). 

The arguments developed to justify use of agency board linkages apply 
also to board size. The importance of a large board for fund acquisition 
has been demonstrated by Pfeffer (1972, 1973) for business organizations 
and for hospitals. Board size should be important to a human service 
agency that must appeal to the local community for funding. A large 
board means more visibility in the community as well as a greater pool of 
potential agency supporters. An agency with many board members would 
be likely to understand the needs and demands of a wide variety of com- 
munity interest groups and thus would be more able to exploit these 
groups to meet its own financial needs. 

The final measure of agency board power is the percentage of male 
board members. Babchuk, Marsey, and Gordon (1960), in their study of 
the board of voluntary organizations in a middle-sized community, found 
that women were more likely to be on the boards of smaller organizations 
with less community prestige than were men. Zald (1969) hypothesizes that 
women on boards have less influence than men because they generally 
have less command of scarce resources, rarely represent major bureaucrat- 
ic organizations, and are socialized to more passive role taking. Based on 
these conclusions, the proportion of males on an agency's board is used 
here as the final measure of board power. 

The validity of using the variables presented thus far as operationaliza- 
tions of board power was tested statistically by correlating each of these 
objective measures with a perceived measure of board power (see Table 2). 
Perceived power was operationalized by asking each agency executive di- 
rector to list the seven United Way agencies which he or she felt had 
boards of directors with the most influence in the community. A score was 
then assigned to each agency based on the number of times the agency was 
mentioned by all agency executives. Scores ranged from 0 (18 agencies) to 
38 (American Red Cross). The generally strong, positive correlations 
shown in Table 2 lend considerable statistical support to the conceptual ar- 
gument that the objective variables used here are valid measures of board 
power. 


FINDINGS 


The findings reported in Table 3 lend strong support to the contention 
that a powerful board is important for agency effectiveness. As indicated 
by the statistically significant multiple correlations, when considered col- 
lectively, the board power measures used here are strong predictors of the 
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TABLE 2 
Correlation Matrix of Measures of Board Power 
(N — 46) 
l 2 3 4 
|. Board prestige 
2. Board linkages ,50** 
3. Board size 25* .65** 
4. Percent males on board 07 AS -.01 
5. (Perceived board power) 45** ,19** M eil 10 
*px.05 
**px.01 
TABLE 3 


Standardized Regression Coefficients (and Zero-Order Correlations) 
for Relationships Between Static Measures of Effectiveness 
and Measures of Board Power 
(N — 46) 


Static Measures of Effectiveness 
Non-United Way 


Measures of Board Power United Way Funding? Funding? Bequests? 
Board prestige beta .03 2:21 .28* 
r (.34***) (.44***) (.40***) 
Board linkages beta 0°" .34* .29 
r Ci) (.61***) (.35***) 
Board size beta S4*** 25 -.15 
r (.77***) (.52***) (.11) 
Percent males on board beta .02 .04 412 
r (.07) (.10) (.18) 
Multiple R 82*** .66*** Tres 
R? 67 43 22 
33-year average (1974-1976). 
*px.l0 
**5x.05 
***5 s 01 


absolute amounts of funding received from United Way, from non-United 
Way sources, and from bequests. As a result of increased competition 
from other. human service agencies as well as a general tightening in the 
availability of funding for most human services in recent years, powerful 
board members seem important for an agency because they can be called 
upon by the agency's administrators to use their influence with fund 
sources either directly or indirectly. 

When effectiveness is measured in terms of the amount of funding re- 
ceived from United Way, the multiple correlations are strongest. This 
finding is not surprising considering that the board power measures used 
here are essentially measures of local community power. United Way only 
collects funds locally and thus is highly responsive to the demands of local 
power groups. The strongest individual predictors of United Way funding 
are board size and the number of board linkages. These findings suggest 
that to obtain large amounts of United Way funding it is important for an 
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agency to be represented throughout the community. By such representa- 
tion the agency is likely to increase its local base of support and thus be 
more capable of influencing United Way. 

None of the four individual board power measures emerged as a strong 
predictor of non-United Way funding. Rather, board prestige, board link- 
ages, and board size all contributed to the overall importance of board 
power as a strong predictor of non-United Way funding (multiple R = .66, 
p=.01). The strongest single beta weight was for board linkages (beta = 
.34, p=.10), indicating the importance of this measure as a predictor of 
agency funding from both United Way and non-United Way sources. 

The strongest single predictor of agency bequests was board prestige. 
This finding is not surprising. It would be expected that board members 
living in high income areas and listed in the Social Register would have 
wealth to leave behind after their death. A surprising finding is the modest 
negative relationship between bequests and board size (beta=-.15) sug- 
gesting that an agency attempting to generate bequest money should be 
less concerned with attracting a large number of board members than with 
being selective in its choices. 

Finally, it is apparent that the percent of males on an agency’s board has 
little relevance to its ability to attract large amounts of funding from any 
of the three sources discussed here. This in itself tends to refute the conclu- 
sions made-by Babchuk et al. (1960) and Zald (1969) by implying that the 
traditional assumptions about the power of women (or lack of it) in orga- 
nizational contexts may no longer be valid, at least regarding the boards of 
human service agencies. 

Table 4 shows the relationship between board power and the two dy- 
namic measures of effectiveness. Although less commonly used, dynamic 
measures are important when evaluating organizational effectiveness. 
Through their use, changes in an organization’s ability to acquire scarce 
resources can be assessed. When considered along with important static 
measures of effectiveness, a more complete picture of the overall effective- 
ness of an organization can be seen than when either of these approaches 
is used individually. The importance of considering both types of mea- 
sures is made apparent by contrasting the findings shown in Table 3 with 
the findings reported in Table 4. Although board power was found to be a 
strong predictor of all static measures of effectiveness, the multiple corre- 
lations shown in Table 4 are not statistically significant for either of the 
two dynamic measures. Although a powerful board may be important for 
an agency in terms of its obtaining high funding, it has little importance as 
a means of enabling an agency to increase its funding from either United . 
Way or from other, non-United Way sources. These conclusions vary little 
when total agency budget size is used as a control variable (not shown), 
implying that agencies with little total funding are no more able to increase 
their funding than are their larger counterparts. 

In regard to these dynamic measures of effectiveness, it is otal that the 
zero-order correlatinos and beta weights expressing the relationship 
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TABLE 4 
. Standardized Regression Coefficients (and Zero-Order Correlations) 
for Relationships Between Dynamic Measures of Effectiveness 
and Measures of Board Power 


(N = 46) 
Dynamic Measures of Effectiveness 
C6 Increase in % Increase in 
United Way Non-United Way 
Measures of Board Power Funding? Funding? 
Board prestige beta -.01 -.26 
r (-.14) (-.23*) 
Board linkages beta -.32 -.02 
r (-.26**) (-.05) 
Board size beta ll .17 
r (-.10) (.09) 
Percent males on board beta -.05 -.01 
r (-.10) (-.03) 
Multiple R .28 .28 
R? .08 .08 


43-year average (1974-1976). 
*pz.lO0 
*&*p5 5.05 


between all but one of the board power measures and the percentage in- 
crease in both United Way and non-United Way funding are in a negative 
direction. Two of these negative zero-order correlations (but none of the 
beta weights) are statistically significant. When considered together, these 
findings suggest that agencies with powerful boards of directors may ac- 
tually be somewhat less effective in increasing their funding from all im- 
portant fund sources than are agencies with relatively weak boards. One 
possible explanation of these findings is suggested by an examination of 
Table 5. The executive director of each agency was asked to respond to the 
following question: ‘‘In carrying out your job, how much support do you 
receive from your board of directors?" Responses were scored on a 
Likert-type scale ranging from 1 (‘‘much less support than I need") to 5 
(“all the support I need"). Although only one finding was statistically 
significant, all results were in a negative direction, suggesting that in 


TABLE 5 
Pearson Correlation Coefficients of Measures of Board Power 
with Board Support of the Agency's Executive Director 


(N — 46) 
Measure of Board Power 
Board Board Board Percent Males 
Prestige Linkages Size on Board 


Support of the agency's exec- 
utive director by the board -.12 -.19* -.10 -.07 


«p.10 
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performing their jobs the executive directors of agencies with powerful 
boards appear to be getting somewhat less support than are the executives 
of agencies with less powerful boards. This finding is not surprising in 
light of the high level of involvement in a variety of community and 
business activities which is characteristic of the members of a powerful 
board. Any general lack of support by its board could well affect an agen- 
cy in interpreting and responding to community needs as well as to the 
shifting priorities of fund sources. 

However, although Tables 4 and 5 do suggest that a powerful board 
may be of little help to an agency, the generally negative findings are not 
really strong enough to conclude that a powerful board actually hinders an 
agency in its attempts to increase its funding. A more likely explanation of 
the major results reported in Tables 3 and 4 is that the presence of a 
powerful board indicates the concern of an agency with long-term re- 
source maintenance and protection, even at the expense of short-term 
growth. This concern would be especially important for large, older agen- 
cies because they have considerable resources to protect and are often less 
flexible in their capacity to alter their usually well-established programs to | 
meet the changing priorities of fund sources. Table 6 indicates that large 
(based on a number of dimensions), older agencies do tend to have power- 
ful boards of directors. One explanation of the mixed results reported in 
this study is that these large, well-established agencies maintain powerful 
boards primarily to minimize the possibility of any arbitrary community 
actions or decisions detrimental to the needs of the agency and to protect 
the agency's considerable resources in time of crisis. 


TABLE 6 
Pearson Correlation Coefficients of Measures of Board 
Power with Various Agency Characteristics 


(N = 46) 
Agency Characteristics 
Agency Number of Number of Number of 

Measures of Board Power Age Employees Volunteers? Clients 
Board prestige .56** .47** .05 AZ 
Board linkages 9°" .60** ai son"? 
Board size :27* 49** .50** WI 
Percent males on board -.04 .10 -.11 -.05 

*Does not include board members. 

*psx.05 
**5 s .01 


This interpretation is consistent with a hypothesis proposed by Zald in 
his theoretical discussion of boards of directors. He states: 


Examination of the functioning of a board over long periods of time would reveal an 
ebb and flow of board functions, importance, and power during different phases of or- 
ganizational development and activity (1969, p. 107). 

Thus, the role and importance of a powerful board may vary considerably 


depending upon such factors as the size, age, and subsequent flexibility of 
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an agency. For the agencies studied here, board power is either not useful 
in increasing agency funding or was not enacted for this purpose over the | 
time period studied. However, a powerful board may be extremely impor- 
tant for an agency in protecting its resources, particularly in the event of a 
crisis. This function would be especially crucial for large agencies having 
considerable resources to:protect and whose flexibility to adapt quickly to 
shifting community priorities may be quite limited. Thus, it would appear 
to be important for large agencies to maintain powerful boards even 
though these boards may be of no help in actually increasing agency fund- 
ing, at least in the short-run. 


DISCUSSION 


This study has examined the effectiveness of nonprofit human service 
agencies in terms of the ability of their boards of directors to influence 
sources of funding. Agencies that have been able to attract and co-opt im- 
portant and influential members of the community and its power structure 
to serve.on their boards have the potential to influence fund sources. The 
extent to which this potential power can actually be enacted to acquire 
scarce resources is a measure of the importance of a powerful board to the 
effectiveness of an agency. 

Past studies of boards of directors have supported the contention that 
there is a positive relationship between board power measures (especially 
co-optation) and organizational effectiveness, particularly regarding fund 
acquisition. Too often, however, this relationship has not been examined 
in sufficient depth to make any meaningful conclusions regarding the.im- 
portance of a powerful board for fund acquisition. Using static funding 
measures to operationalize effectiveness, the findings of this study support 
the conclusions of earlier researchers that powerful boards are important 
for organizational effectiveness. However, this study has also demon- 
strated that the use of static measures alone, even when several static mea- 
sures are considered, presents a somewhat misleading picture of the contri- 
bution of a powerful board to the effectiveness of an agency. 

The findings reported here clearly demonstrate that by having a 
“powerful” board of directors as defined by the various prestige, size, and 
linkage measures used in this study, an agency will be effective in terms of 
its ability to obtain large amounts of funding if these amounts are consis- 
tent with what has been received i in recent years. Although the relative im- 
portance of any single power measure may vary depending on the source 
of funding, in general, board power is a strong predictor of all static mea- 
sures of agency effectiveness regarding funding. However, board power 
has been shown to be unrelated to each of the dynamic measures of fund- 
ing effectiveness used here. As a means of enabling an agency to be effec- 
tive in its efforts to acquire funding, the results of this study strongly sug- - 
gest that a powerful board of directors may be less important than pre- 
viously believed. 
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For future research use of either static or dynamic measures of effective- 
ness alone should be used only when the operational goals of the organiza- 
tion or subunit clearly indicate that one or the other is appropriate. If im- 
portant organizational goals are visibility and resource maintenance, then 
use of static measures of effectiveness may be appropriate. However, if an 
organization’s major goal is growth, then dynamic measures should be 
used. For most organizations, both types of goals will be important, neces- 
sitating the use of both static and dynamic measures to assess effective- 
ness. 

From a practical point of view, this study helps to show the usefulness 
of a powerful board of directors for attracting funding. Agencies that seek 
out the more well-known members of the community for their boards 
should be aware that a powerful board may not be at all helpful in foster- 
ing an agency's financial growth. If, on the other hand, an agency is in a 
situation in which growth is difficult, a powerful board seems likely to 
help maintain funding. This conclusion is especially important for agen- 
cies already receiving large allocations. These agencies have considerable 
resources to protect. In the face of increased competition from other agen- 
cies for limited amounts of funding, a powerful board may be especially 
important for an agency already receiving a large amount of funding as it 
may be a means of increasing the certainty that major budget cuts will be 
avoided. 
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The Experience of 
Workplace Politics 
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This study investigates the perceived politicization of 
organizational processes and their attitudes. and beliefs 
about workplace politics. Perceived politicization is re- 
lated to characteristics of respondents’ jobs, their em- 
ploying organizations, and demographic variables. It is 
proposed that perceived politicization may be one di- 
mension of overall job satisfaction. 


. . For many years people who work in complex organizations have talked 
about company politics, politicians, and. political decisions. It is only com- 
paratively recently, since the early 1960s, that explicit references to politics 
in the workplace have begun to appear with regularity in the organiza- 

tional behavior literature. A survey of the literature undertaken as prepa- 

ration for this project revealed 3 references directly on workplace politics 

before 1962, 5 between 1963 and 1967, 7 between 1969 and 1972, and 11 
between 1973 and 1977. (Readers wishing a more detailed bibliography . 
should contact the authors.) Most of this writing was at the conceptual 
and theoretical level. Only a small proportion reported on empirical 
studies. | 

There is a lack of uniformity in the ways in which different writers de- 
fine organizational or workplace politics. In one category are those who 
define it in a ‘‘neutral’’ fashion as the occurrence of certain forms of be- 
havior associated with the use of power or influence. A second group tend 
to define it in terms of an actor's subjectively realized intention of en- 
gaging in self-serving behaviors at the expense of others in the organiza- 
tion. 

Within the first category there are a number of groups, as Mayes and 
Allen (1977) have pointed out. There are those (Harvey & Mills, 1970; 
Wildavsky, 1964) who see any conflict over the allocation of scarce re- 
sources as a political process. A second group (Walmsley & Zald, 1973; 
March, 1962) broaden the definition to include conflict over any policy 
decision, not just those relating to the allocation of scarce resources. 
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A third group (Butler, Hickson, Wilson, & Axelsson, 1977; Martin & 
Sims, 1956) sees the use of any power or influence as political. 

Within the second category, those defining politics in terms of con- 
sciously self-serving behaviors, there are also a number of subdivisions. 
One of these sees political behavior as both self-serving and contrary to 
organizational effectiveness. Another sees it as the pursuit of self-interest 
which conflicts with the interest of any organizational member. In the first 
group, Batten and Swab (1965, p. 13), for example, say that ‘“men engage 
in company politics because they believe that they can best achieve what 
they want in a devious, indirect and underhanded way.” Pettigrew (1973) 
defines company politics as the by play that occurs when one man or 
group of men want to advance themselves or their ideas regardless of 
whether or not those ideas would help the company. Porter’s (1976) 
definition is substantially the same, and Mayes and Allen (1977) are quite 
emphatic in defining politics as the use of influence for ends or means that 
are not sanctioned by the organization. 

Burns (1961), Butler (1971), and Frost and Hayes (1977) avoid reitying 
the organization, viewing it as a constantly shifting set of groups and in- 
dividuals seeking to impose their views of the organization's purpose on 
others. Typical is this definition of Frost and Hayes: ! 


Political behavior (is) the activities of organizational members. ..when they use re- 
sources to enhance or protect their share of an exchange. ..in ways which would be re- 
sisted, or ways in which the impact would be resisted, if recognized 9y the other 
party(ies) to the exchange (1977, p. 8). 


The empirical research on workplace politics has used the “neutral”? 
definition of politics discussed above. This research tends to be restricted 
aimost exclusively to lateral conflicts in budget setting (Wildavsky, 1964), 
purchasing decisions (Strauss, 1964), or general policy setting (Pfeffer & 
Salancik, 1974). Those writing about workplace politics as a subjective 
process, involving the conscious pursuit of self-interest, have not under- 
taken research based on this conception. 

In sharp contrast to the studies of social scientists, with their reluctance 
to study the subjective side of workplace politics, is the approach of the 
writers of organizational fiction and the journalists who analyze the work- 
ings of business and government policy makers. These writers subscribe 
fully to the concept of politics based on the pursuit of self-interest. 
Uninhibited by strictures to be ‘‘objective,’’ they unashamedly impute all 
kinds of motives, schemes, and plots to the minds of their subjects. Any 
group of academic organization theorists gathered for a social chit-chat 
blithely do the same thing. ..as long as it is not for publication! 


PURPOSE OF RESEARCH 


The authors were curious about what organizational processes mana- 
gers subjectively experienced as being the most pervaded by politics and 
how they felt about those who engage in political behaviors. They also 
were interested in the personal, job, and organizational variables that 
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| might. affect managers' perceptions and feelings, although a comprehen- 
sive examination of these was not the primary aim of the study. > 

From ‘inferences derived from. related research, the authors’ employ- | 
ment. experiences, and: unstructured preliminary interviews with mana- 
gerial and nonmanagerial employees, a number of tentative: general hy- 
. potheses were developed to guide the research. These were: 

I. Talk about “‘politics’ "and * politicians” would be common in most 

organizations. 

The hypothesis was based solely on preliminary iriterviews: swith mana- 
gers and personal experience. No previous research: has been reported on 
the frequency of political talk in work settings. ^ 
" 2. The perception of politics would occur primarily aioumdi issues and- 

events that were not guided by explicit policy or precedent nor de- | 
rived from an obvious techno-economic rationale. : | | 

This hypothesis is inferred from thé work of March (1962), Cyert and 
March (1963), and others who define all nonroutine decision making as 
political. Although none of these authors has suggested that managers in 
organizations will consciously perceive the decision making process in the 
‘same way'as they themselves do, it is not unreasonable to assume they 
would. Hence those issues and processes involving change in a context that 
does not. permit strict cost/benefit analysis with widely shared criteria 
would be the. most likely. to.be perceived as political by organizational . 
members as well as by academics writing about organizations. 
^ 3. Organization politicians and political actions would tend to be seen 

as self-serving and detrimental to organizational effectiveness. ` 
4 People would believe that political astuteness is a necessary condi- 
‘tion for advancement in organizational hierarchies. | 

Again, for these two -hypotheses it- was necessary to fall back on -the 
preliminary interview results and personal experience because no: prior 
research reports on attitudes toward politics or belief Systems associated 
with the perception of. workplace politics. s, 

. 5. People who see their organizations as highly political would tend to - 

-be those at lower levels in the organization who are dissatisfied with : 

. their jobs and pessimistic about future success in their: organiza- 
- tions. Such people would be repandins as “victims” of political | 
: actions. 

: If one assumes that most Hanes feel negatively about. politics, it 
follows that they would not be likely to admit that they personally would 
corisciously and willingly engage in such behavior. Conversely, it is possi- 
ble to infer that those who are seen as causing dissatisfaction for an actor 
are likely to be seen as engaging in political behavior. From the opposite 
point of view, those seen as engaging in a great deal of disliked political 
behavior will create a sense of job dissatisfaction in the perceiver. In either 
case one. would expect to find an association between the level of job satis- _ 
faction:and the amount of workplace politics perceived: Also, because 
previous om (Locke, 1976) indicates that dissatisfaction is greater: at 
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- lower hierarchical levels, more politics will be perceived by people at these 
levels. This argument is derived primarily from: cognitive dissonance 
theory (Festinger, 1957). The perceived existence of political behavior, 
negative affect toward it, and. high job satisfaction are not consonant 
cognitive states. 

6. Public sector employees would be likely to see their — 

as more political than would those in the private sector. 

This hypothesis is derived directly from the same rationale as that for 
Hypothesis 2 coupled with the literature on public sector organizations, 
e.g., Downs (1967), Warwick (1975), and Rainey, Backoff, and Levine 
(1976). This latter writing indicates quite clearly that decision making in 
public sector organizations is less susceptible to the application of techno- 
economic rationality. Hence zd process will tend to.be viewed as more 
Dounedt : | 


SAMPLE AND RESEARCH METHOD - 


A mailed, self-administered questionnaire was sent to North American 
resident graduates and current part-time MBA students of a large metro- 
politan Canadian business school. From a total of 590 questionnaires 
mailed out, 428 usable responses were returned, a 72 percent response 
rate. This sample was not representative of managers in general as it was. 
heavily biased toward younger, highly educated males. There was, how- 
ever, a good distribution of respondents in different types of public and 
private sector organizations, organizational Iun Popne and merarcnical 
levels. l 
- The questionnaire consisted of three sections. In the first secon 
. respondents were asked (a) the extent to which talk about politics was. 
common in their organizations and the extent to which political considera- 
tions influenced 11 organizational processes such as pay determination, - 
promotion, disciplinary penalties and interdepartmental cooperation; 
(b) the levels in the organization in which they considered political ac- 
tivities to be most prevalent; and (c) how they felt about politics in terms © 
of their impact on organizational effectiveness, the success and effec- - 
tiveness of executives in organizations, and the general effect. | 

In the second part of the questionnaire, respondents were asked to pro-: _ 
vide data on (a) selected demographic variables; (b) previous job experi- 
ence and employment history; (c) current functional and supervisory re- 
sponsibilities; (d) dimensions of their job contexts including autonomy, 
variety, feedback on performance, social interaction, opportunity for pro-- 
motion, and overall job satisfaction; (e) organizational characteristics in- - 
cluding size, product or service markets, and economic sector (business or 
government). | 

In the third section of the questionnaire, fe conden were asked to de- 
scribe an actual situation, involving either themselves or others, that was 
to them ‘‘a good example of workplace politics in action.’’ In this section, 
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123 (31 percent) of the respondents provided usable stories, which were 
content analyzed for major themes by one of the investigators. The con- 
tent analysis of the narratives was done independently of the analysis of 
the questionnaire responses to minimize coder bias. 


RESULTS 
The Extent of Political Talk 


.As anticipated, politics is the subject of much of the casual conversation 
that goes on over coffee breaks and lunch at work. Of all respondents, 60 
percent agreed with the statements that ‘‘most casual conversation ap- 
pears to be about things I would consider as workplace politics"! or ‘‘it is 
among the more popular topics of conversation,’’ while 35 percent agreed 
that **it only comes up now and then." The remaining 5 percent agreed 
that ‘‘it rarely or never comes up at all.” 


Perceived Politicization of Organizational Processes 


Two approaches were taken to assessing the extent to which certain 
organizational processes were perceived as being pervaded by political 
behaviors. The first involved presenting, in the self-administered question- 
naire, 11 organizational processes in which politics may play a part and 
asking respondents the extent (never=0; rarely = 1; frequently —2; al- 
ways = 3) to which these processes were influenced by politics in their 
organizations. The second approach was the content analysis of the 132 
narratives of political incidents provided by the respondents. 

The scores on the 11 processes presented in the questionnaire, their 
relative rankings, and the results of a nonparametric analysis of variance 
are shown in Table 1. Although objective measures of the degree to which 
managerial discretion is involved in each of these processes are not at 
hand, it appears as if the ones that are seen as most politicized, such as in- 
terdepartmental coordination, the delegation of authority, and promotion 
and transfers, are those in which there are usually few established rules or 
standards and criteria tend to be ‘‘fuzzy’’ or open to great subjectivity. 
Those seen as least political, such as the application of personnel policies, 
hiring, and the application of disciplinary penalties, are those in which 
policies, some objective criteria, or precedents exist. 

The analysis of the narratives provided by tlie respondents yielded 192 
‘‘political’’ incidents, and the results tended to support the findings from 
the self-administered questionnaire. Promotions, transfers, demotions, 
and dismissals were mentioned in 32 percent of the political incidents. 
These stories dealt with perceived inequities in the decisions of superiors 
about their subordinates. Of these, the most common theme was that of 
employees bypassed for promotion by someone else with ‘‘pull’’ with the . 
supervisor based on friendship, although the person overlooked allegedly 
had superior competence. 
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TABLE 1 
Perceived Politicization of Organizational Processes 
| % Always 
Process Mean Rank Mean Score? or Frequently 
Promotions and transfers 7.4 1.65 59.5 
Hiring 4.7 1.03 24.5 
Pay 5.4 1.21 33.1 
Budget allocation 5.5 1.27 37.6 
Facilities, equipment allocation 6.6 1.48 49.2 
Delegation of authority 7.3 1.65 58.7 
Interdepartmental coordination 7.8 1.77 68.4 
Personnel policies 5.2 1.14 28.0 
Disciplinary penalties 4.5 .98 21.3 
Work appraisals 6.2 1.37 42.4 
Grievances and complaints 5.4 1.22 31.6 


Friedman 2-way ANOVA? 
x^ = 462.5; D.F. =10; p<.001 


‘Scores: 0— never, 1 =sometimes, 2= frequently, 3 = always. 

PAII interprocess differences were significant (p < .001) in a Wilcoxon matched pairs signed rank 
test except: promotions and transfers/delegation of authority; promotions and transfers/interdepart- 
mental coordination; hiring/personnel policies, disciplinary penalties; pay/personnel policies; budget 
allocation/personnel policies, work appraisals; facilities, equipment allocation/work appraisal. 


The assessment of work performance was the second most common 
theme in the narratives, featuring in 31 percent of the incidents. The 
stories dealt with avoiding blame for poor work performance, fear of 
superiors, perceptions of superiors judging performance on hidden or un- 
controllable criteria, superiors who were nonsupportive, or superiors and 
colleagues who spent most of their time *'covering their asses” (Warwick, 
1975). 

Of the incidents cited, 20 percent mentioned interunit competition for 
authority: who should have control over special projects, new functions, 
or the transfer of old functions to new units. Competition for authority 
between superiors and subordinates featured in 17 percent of the in- 
cidents. They involved head offices trying to get control of a project or 
function from field offices or vice versa, subordinates trying to ‘‘end-run’’ 
superiors, subordinates resisting the orders, or influence-attempts of 
others. Stories about who should, or should not, have been assigned to 
particular tasks or projects were the subject of 14 percent of the incidents. 


Locus of Political Behaviors 


Both in their questionnaire responses and in their narratives, respon- 
dents indicated that they. perceived the climate to be more political at 
higher managerial levels in the organization and less political at et 
managerial and among nonmanagerial occupational groups. 

Table 2 shows the extent to which respondents in each of four mana- 
gerial groups (top, middle, lower, and nonmanagerial) considered the 
overall climate to be political within three managerial groups (senior, mid- 
dle, lower) and three other occupational categories (technical-profes- 
sional, clerical and white collar, production and blue collar). The two non- 
parametric analyses of variance presented in this table indicate that: 
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TABLE 2 
Locus of Political Behavior by Managerial Level 
and Occupational Category 
Means of Respondent Scores 


Locus of Political Grand _ Managerial Level of Respondents K-W ANOVA? 
Behavio Mean Senior Middle Lower | Nonmanagerial x? 

Top management 1.22 .91 1.18 1.29 1.36 15,5** (n— 420) 
Middle management . 1.07 75 1.08 1.18 1.16 15.7** (n=417) 
Lower management a3 .56 .67 .84 .80 6.2* (n=413) 
Technical and 

professional 54 49 54 .60 .S0 3.3  (n-408) 
Clerical and white i 

collar .50 .61 44 41 57 12.9** (n = 408) 
Production and blue 

collar .18 .35 .19 .12 .11 5.9 (n=373) 
Friedman test 354.2** 17.3*  108.6**  137.0** 106.9** 
ANOVA x? (n-365) (n=59) (n-107) (n=98) (n= 99) 


“Respondents asked the extent (always=3, frequently=2; rarely=1; never=0) to which the 
climate at different managerial levels and in different occupational groups is ‘political.’ 
Kruskal-Wallis nonparametric one-way analysis of variance. 
“Friedman test. 


*p<.01 
**g < .001 ' 


a. In the respondent sample as a whole, the climate is considered to be 
more political at higher managerial levels and less political among 
lower managerial and nonmanagerial groups. 

b. More senior managerial respondents viewed the climates at each man- 
agerial level to be less political than did less senior and nonmanagerial 
respondents. There were no significant differences between respon- 
dent groups in the extent to which they perceived the climate as 
political in the nonmanagerial occupational groups. 

c. Within each level of respondents, the climate was seen to be more 
political at higher managerial levels within the organization. 

Levels of management were identified in 105 of the 132 narrative cases. 
The most frequently mentioned level involved in the incidents was middle 
management (department and division managers, plant managers, etc.), 
featured in 42 percent of the cases. Top management (presidents, chief ex- 
ecutive officers, vice-presidents, etc.) was mentioned in 29 percent. First- 
line management was identified as acting politically in 14 percent of the 
narratives and nonmanagerial employees in 15 percent. The difference be- 
tween the narratives and the questionnaire responses, in terms of the 
relative politicization of upper and middle management, is believed to be 
attributable to the lack of knowledge of specific incidents at the top man- 
agement level. The respondents were mainly at lower and middle levels in 
the organization. 


Attitudes and Beliefs about Workplace Politics 


Respondents were asked the extent to which they agreed or disagreed 
with 10 statements about a number of aspects of workplace politics. They 
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included items relating to the impact of politics on organizational effec- 
tiveness, whether political organizations were ‘‘happy’’ ones, whether 
politics was played by weak or powerful executives, the locus of political 
activity, how common politics was in organizations, and the ieanonsuip 
between political astuteness and executive success. 

General affect toward workplace politics was investigated with a dem 
semantic differential anchored by adjectives such as good/bad, rational/ 
irrational, fair/unfair, and dirty/clean. 

The responses to both these item sets showed a certain amount of ambi 
valence in the view of workplace politics held by respondents. On the one 
hand, over 70 percent agreed with statements to the effect that workplace 
politics are common, successful and powerful executives act politically, 
the higher one climbs in an organization the more political the climate 
becomes, and that one must be a good politician to get ahead. On the 
other hand, 68 percent indicated strong or moderate agreement with the 
statement that organizationally weak people play politics; 55 percent felt 
that organizations free of politics are happier than those in which there is a 
lot of politics; 55 percent felt that politics is detrimental to organizational 
effectiveness, and 49 percent felt that top management should attempt to 
get rid of politics in the organization. In terms of general affect, respon- 
dents felt that politics are generally bad, unfair, unnecessary, unhealthy, 
and conflictual. In short, respondents felt that workplace politics are com- 
mon and inevitable, particularly at higher levels in the organization. But, 
while realizing this and recognizing that to be successful they may have to 


TABLE 3 
Responses to Statements about Workplace Politics 


s Strong or 
Mean Standard Moderate Agreement 
Statement . Score? Deviation % 

(a) The existence of workplace politics is com- 

mon to most organizations _ 1.59 71 93.2 
(b) Successful executives must be good politi- 

cians 1.75 .88 89.0 
(c) The higher you go in organizations, the 

more political the climate becomes 1.99 1.10 76.2 . 
(d) Only organizationally weak people play 

politics? 2.21 1.17 68.5 
(e) Organizations free of politics are happier 

than those where there is a lot of politics 2.34 1.09 59.] 
(f) You have to be political to get ahead in 

organizations 2.37 1.13 69.8 
(g) Politics in organizations are detrimental to 

efficiency 2:51 1.14 55.1 
(h) Top management should try to get rid of 

politics within the organization 2.67 1.23 48.6 
(i) Politics help organizations function effec- 

tively” 2.76 1.13 42.1 
Qo Powerful executives don't act politically? 3.87 1.15 15.7 


*Score: 1—strongly agree; 2—slightly agree; 3— neither agree nor disagree; 4— slightly disagree; 
5—strongly disagree. 
>Reverse scoring. 
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be good at playing politics, they don’t feel that this is the way that it ought 
to be. . 

The analysis of the narratives showed that 73 percent of the political in- 
cidents. described depicted political activity as harmful to the organization 
as.a whole, to some unit of it, or to the protagonists in the story. Fully 84 
percent of the stories described some deviation from “businesslike oe 
tice" or techno-economic rationality. 


Factors Influencing Perceived Politicization 


It was suggested at the outset of this paper that workplace politics may 
best be conceived of as a state of mind rather than as an objective state. 
Conflicts may exist, power plays and negotiations may go on, and they 
may not. be defined as political by some organizational members. Others 
may define the application of a routine bureaucratic procedure as intense- 
- ly political. 
< The results presented above show substanta variance in the extent to 
‘which respondents view different organizational processes as politicized 
and in the feelings, attitudes, and beliefs about workplace politics and 
politicians. The primary objective of this study was not to explain this 
variance. It was expected that most of the explanation would lie in vari- 
ables relating to the personality, cognitive processes, hopes and aspira- 
tions, and life experiences of the respondents. This was not investigated in 
this initial study. However, two specific hypotheses were tested.. 

1. People who see their organization as highly political would tend to be 
at lower levels in the organization, dissatisfied with their. jobs, and 
pessimistic about opportunities for promotion. 

2. Public sector employees would be likely to see their organizations as 
more political Dian would those in the private sector. 

The dependent variable in the test of these hypotheses was a seule of 
perceived politicization formed by summing scores on the 11 organiza- 
tional processes described in Table 1. This scale has a mean interitem Pear- 
son product moment correlation of .36 and a coefficient of reliability 
(standardized item alpha) of .86. A high score on this scale indicates that _ 
the respondent considers the organization as highly political. 

The independent variables were: 

1.Seven-point items relating to overall job satisfaction, autonomy, 
variety, feedback on performance, social interaction on the job, and 
the opportunity for promotion (Hackman & Oldham, 1974). 

2. Managerial level in the organization. Respondents were assigned to 
groups on the basis of their responses to.a number of questions on job 
title, job description, number of levels of authority above and below, 
and number of people directly and indirectly supervised. Agreement 
between two coders on a random sample of 100 respondents was 93 
percent. The categories were: top management—chief executive of- 
ficers, presidents, vice-presidents, directors of government agencies; 
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middle management—department or division heads, functional heads 
below vice-president level, assistants to directors of government agen- 
cles; lower management—first line supervisors and managers; and 
nonmanagement—technical, sales, and professional personnel. 

3. A nominal variable indicating whether the respondent was employed 
in a private (business) or public (federal, provincial, municipal gov- 

-  ernment) organization. 

4. Other variables, such as age, income, years of work experience and 
size of organization (number of employees), that might moderate the 
hypothesized relationships. 

In a bivariate correlation analysis, shown in Table 4, perceived politici- 
zation was significantly (p « .01) but weakly associated with lower mana- 
gerial level, lack of variety and autonomy in the job, low amounts of feed- 
back, and poor opportunities for promotions. However, in a test of differ- 
ences between respondents in private and public sector organizations, per- 
ceived politicization was not significantly different (t — -1.84, p> .05) be- 
tween the groups. | 

In a stepwise multiple regression analysis, perceived politicization was 
regressed on all 13 variables shown in Table 4 with dummy variable coding 
used for managerial levels and private/public sector. Job dissatisfaction, 
low autonomy, and poor opportunity for promotion were the only signifi- 
cant (p « .05) regression coefficients. It was possible to account for only 11 
percent of the variance in the regression sample (n — 322) with shrinkage to 
5 percent in the hold-out, validation sample (n = 106). In short, a substan- 
tial amount of variance is not accounted for on the basis of these vari- 
ables, and the hypothesized relationships among managerial level, pri- 
vate/public sector, and perceived politicization, were not supported in the 
multivariate analysis. 

The bivariate relationship between perceived politicization and job sat- 
isfaction (p — -.21, p « .001) suggested one other hypothesis: that viewing 
one's organization as political might be a source of job dissatisfaction. 
Job satisfaction was regressed against the variables in Table 4, a dummy 
variable for private sector, and the perceived politicization scale. As ex- 
pected, job variety, opportunity for promotion, and feedback on perfor- 
mance were the main contributors to a total explained variance of 48 per- 
cent in the validation sample. However, perceived politicization also had a 
significant (p « .02) coefficient in this regression equation, suggesting that 
it may be one facet of overall job satisfaction, heretofore ignored in the 
voluminous literature on this complex construct. 


DISCUSSION 


In this study, an attempt was made to develop an understanding of the 
meaning of workplace politics to those who work in a variety of business 
and government organizations. In some respects, the picture is clear. Talk 
about politics is common in the workplace; respondents see politics as 
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deviations from techno-economic rationality, as pervading discretionary 
more than other types of organizational processes, and as more prevalent 
among higher and middle managerial levels than among lower and non- 
managerial levels. 

The narratives focused on self-serving and self-advancing behavior of 
which the narrators clearly disapproved. In general, the sample viewed 
politics and political behavior unfavorably, most of them viewing work- 
place politics as detrimental to organizational effectiveness. Clearly, the 
preference of the sample was for the Weberian dream of the ideal decision 
making process, impersonal and sine ira ac studio. However, with this 
preference is the belief, perhaps realistic or perhaps cynical, that executive 
success is contingent on politica] astuteness. 

As previously noted, earlier writing on this subject has tended to view it 
from two distinct points of view. One, striving for value neutrality, has 
used the term to refer to any use of power, influence, or negotiating 
behavior that occurs within an organization. The other is based on the 
subjective, conscious intent on the part of one or more organizational 
members to gain self-interests at the expense of others. 

Clearly, it does not facilitate the further development of this subject to 
retain such diverse definitions of its meaning. This study indicates that, 
although politics is viewed by the majority in the sample as a deviation 
from techno-economic rationality in decision making and usually involves 
conflict and the use of influence, it is not always viewed this way. It ap- 
pears that the orderly development of this element of organizational 
theory would be best served if the concept of organizational politics is not 
used synonymously with the well-established concepts of organizational 
conflict, power, and influence. It should be restricted to denote a subjec- 
tive state in which organizational members perceive themselves or others 
as intentionally seeking selfish ends in an organizational context when 
such ends are opposed to those of others. 

Given this more restricted definition, future research should seek to 
clarify the impact of a number of variables on perceptions, attitudes, and 
beliefs about workplace politics and politicians. The present study pro- 
vides only a beginning in providing some directions for future research 
and some insight into the problems and pitfalls that may be encountered. 
It is suggested that future research focus on the characteristics of organiza- 
tional processes, the characteristics of the organizational actors, and me 
interactions of the two in the following manner. 


Characteristics of the Process 


Certain organizational processes lend themselves to being viewed as 
more political than others. They are processes in which managerial discre- 
tion is high and which relate to success or failure at work, relationships 
with superiors, and interunit lateral relations. Insofar as an individual, or 
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others positively regarded, may not succeed to the level expected, it is con- 
venient to believe the decisions were not rational and hence were political. 
To the extent that processes such as work appraisals, promotions, or 
transfers rest in fact on ill-defined, poorly known, or ambiguous criteria, 
such perceptions will be exacerbated. Previous writers (Thompson, 1967; 
Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967; Galbraith, 1977) have indicated that interunit 
lateral relations are the aspects of organizational integration that are most 
difficult to subject to routinization and techno-economic rationality. Fur- 
ther research should seek to define the specific characteristics of processes 
that influence their perception as political. 


Characteristics of Perceivers 


Certain functions, because of the nature of the job and the interactions 
with other functions, especially tend to involve people in organizational 
processes that might be considered political. Mintzberg (1973) and others 
have shown that both ambiguity and difficulty in applying techno- 
economic rationality in decision making increase as.one moves higher up 
in the hierarchy. The sample in this study confirmed this by indicating that 
political behavior was greater at higher levels. 

One of the paradoxes revealed in the study, however, was the denial of 
the pervasiveness of politics by executives in the top management group, 
even though others indicated that they think politics are more prevalent at 
higher levels in the organization. There are a number of possible reasons 
for this paradox. It may reflect the self-image of the senior executives as 
techno-economic rationalists and the dissonance reduction sufficient to 
balance their predominantly negative view of politics and politicians. On 
the other hand, managerial level correlates significantly with job satisfac- 
tion in total and with other job situation variables such as variety and 
autonomy. The top executives were a highly satisfied group who, pre- 
sumably, have had many of their expectations satisfied within their orga- 
nizations and have no reason to look for political explanations for their | 
own failure to achieve desired goals. 

Even within the specific managerial levels and in the context of particu- 
lar organizational processes, there is substantial variation in perceived po- 
liticization, attitudes, and beliefs. Job satisfaction has been shown to be 
one variable related to both perceived politicization and attitudes and be- 
liefs about politics. One cannot rule out, on the basis of the data, the pos- 
sibility that perceived politicization is one component of that job satisfac- 
tion. Although not measured in this study, it would be expected that both 
personal experiences and the personality of the perceiver would influence 
perceptions, attitudes, and feelings. It would be expected that the more 
one came to believe, through experience or teaching, that decisions could 
and should be made in terms of techno-economic rationality, and the 
more this is coupled with a cynical belief that people always seek to benefit 
themselves without regard to organizational well-being, then the more 
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politics would be seen as occurring in the workplace. Such probing of past 
experience and the detailed attitudinal and personality inventories that 
would be needed to test such hypotheses were not included in this study. 
They present an opportunity for future research. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that this study has brought some order to a 
burgeoning literature on workplace politics and clearly positioned it as a 
subjectively experienced phenomenon. The methodological problems in 
studying such a subject empirically are profound. Only rarely will pro- 
tagonists in political events reveal their innermost thoughts to unknown 
researchers. In part, this can be overcome, as was done in this project, by 
asking respondents to report not on their own involvement, but on the 
behaviors of others which they would term political. The main alternative 
to this approach is the use of. unobtrusive measures in participant observa- 
tion studies. 

Aside from further research on the determinants of the subjectively ex- 
perienced political climate in organizations, perhaps the most important 
unanswered question having to do with workplace politics is its impact on 
organizational decision making. Once a significant proportion of those.in- 
volved in decision making come to believe that the organization’s politics 
are the result of individuals pursuing purely selfish interests, what does 
this do to the quality of subsequent decisions and the way they are imple- 
mented? 

Questions such as these illustrate the importance of shifting future re- 
search on workplace politics from a priori definitions to those with a phe 
nomenological basis. 
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The relationships between a particular buffering re- 
sponse {part-time and temporary workers) and varia- 
tions in core technology, perceived environmental un- 
certainty, and organization size were examined. A rela- 
tionship was found between variations in the flexibility 
of core technology and the amount of buffering, but no 
significant relationships were found between the buffer- 
ing response and either perceived environmental uncer- 
tainty or organization size. 


The purpose of this research is to test Thompson’s proposition that or- 
ganizations seek to buffer their technical cores from environmental uncer- 
tainty by examining the relationships among one buffering method, two 
core technologies, perceived environmental uncertainty, and organization 
size. Applied research to date has taken a piecemeal approach to this prop- 
osition by investigating either the premise that organizations cope with en- 
vironmental uncertainty or the premise that organizations have technical 
cores with supporting type mechanisms for protection. Lawrence and 
Lorsch’s empirical analysis (1967) revealed that different configurations 
Of organization structure were required to cope with different environ- 
mental conditions. Burns and Stalker (1961) found that successful organi- 
zations facing a stable environment tend to have ‘‘mechanistic’’ or highly 
bureaucratic structures and processes and those facing changing and 
uncertain environments tend to have ‘‘organic’’ or flexible structures and 
processes. Harvey (1968), utilizing Woodward's research (1965), .devel- - 
oped classifications of core technologies and found relationships between 

certain characteristics of a firm's structure and the type of core tech-- 
nology. l 
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The failure of these studies to investigate Thompson’s total proposition 
can be tied to at least two reasons. First, the underlying concepts had to be 
more clearly defined and operationalized before hypotheses could be 
tested in applied settings. Because Thompson’s concepts represent a so- 
phisticated conceptualization of organizations, researchers were unable to 
conduct field tests until his concepts had been specifically operationalized. 
Second, the necessary instrument to measure environmental uncertainty 
had to be developed. Empiral studies by Burack (1967) and Harvey (1968) 
and theoretical work by Khandwalla (1975) and Jelinek (1977) have fur- 
ther refined and operationalized Thompson’s propositions. Empirical 
research by Lawrence and Lorsch (1967), Duncan (1972), and Downey 
(1974) have provided methods of measuring perceived environmental un- 
certainty. . 

In order to accomplish the primary purpose of the present study, two 
additional relations must be examined. First, the relationships among 
technology, perceived environmental uncertainty, size, and buffering are 
examined. Little research has been done here (Aldrich, 1972; Child, 1974, 
1975; Hall, 1977; Pfeffer & Leblebici, 1973). Furthermore, there is a lack 
of research regarding the relationship between perceived environmental 
uncertainty and buffering and between size and buffering. This study will 
further examine the nature of these relationships. 

Second, the study tests the perceived environmental uncertainty instru- 
ment developed by Duncan (1972) and modified by Downey (1974). 
Downey (1974) to date is apparently the only researcher to utilize the Dun- 
can instrument. His study examines the conceptual and methodological 
adequacy of the Lawrence and Lorsch (1967) and the Duncan perceived 
environmental uncertainty instruments. The present study provides a 
needed field test of the Duncan instrument. | 


HYPOTHESES AND DEFINITIONS 


In order to accomplish the research objectives, the following hypothesis 
will be tested. | 

H.1: The greater the use of process technology, the more the organi- 

zation will seek to buffer its technical core by using part-time 
and temporary workers. 

The first hypothesis deals with the relationship between the type of core 
technology and the use of part-time and temporary workers as one buffer- 
ing response. In this study, it is hypothesized that soft drink bottling firms 
with process core technologies will use significantly more part-time and 
temporary workers as one buffering response than will upholstered fur- 
niture manufacturers representing small batch or unit core technology. 
The underlying rationale for the greater use of the buffering response by 
the soft drink bottling firms is the relative high degree of automated pro- 
duction facilities (Bright, 1958; Burack, 1967; Emery & Marek, 1962; 
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Harvey, 1968; Reeves & Turner, 1972; Thompson & Bates, 1957; Udy, 
1965; Van de Ven & Delbecq, 1974; Woodward, 1958, 1965). The more 
automated the technical core or central conversion process, the less the 
machines, skills, materials, and knowledge can be used for other purposes. 
Automated systems lack flexibility and variety and hence have less 
tolerance for disturbances. The input and output components of the tech- 
nical core must be buffered; one method of buffering is the use of part- 
time and temporary workers. The soft drink bottling firms with their pro- 
cess core technology represent a highly automated system. The small batch 
or unit technical core of upholstered furniture manufacturers is far less 
automated. 

H.2: The greater the perceived environmental uncertainty, the more 
the organization will seek to buffer its technical core by using 
part-time and temporary workers. 

The second hypothesis deals with the relationship between perceived en- 
vironmental uncertainty and the use of part-time and temporary workers 
as one possible buffering response. It is hypothesized that there is a posi- 
tive relationship between the perceived uncertainty and the use of the buf- 
fering response (Burns & Stalker, 1961; Child, 1974, 1975; Dill, 1962; 
Downey, 1974; Downey, Hellriegel, & Slocum, 1975; Duncan, 1971, 1972, 
1973; Harvey, 1968; Hinings, Hickson, Pennings, & Schneck, 1974; 
Khandwalla, 1974; Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967, 1969; Negandhi & Rei- . 
mann, 1972; Pennings, 1975; Pfeffer & Leblebici, 1973). As perceived en- 
vironmental uncertainty increases, there is a greater need for the organiza- 
tion to insure its flexibility by using coping responses. Buffering, through 
the use of part-time and temporary workers, is one such coping response. 
Thus, the greater the uncertainty, the more the organization will use part- 
time and temporary workers as a means of coping with the environment. : 

H.3: The larger its size, the more the organization will seek to buffer: 
its technical core by using part-time and temporary help. 


The third hypothesis deals with the relationship between organization ` 


size as measured by the number of full-time employees and the use of part- 
time and temporary workers as a buffering response. It is hypothesized 
that there is a direct relationship between these two variables. Litterer 
(1961, 1963) found that as organizations grow in size, they tend to add 
buffering activities in general to their structures. Other researchers have 
found that growth in size results in structural modifications and adapta- 
tions (Blau, 1970; Child, 1973; Hickson, Pugh, & Pheysey, 1969; Inkson, 
Pugh, & Hickson, 1970; Pugh, Hickson, Hinings, & Turner, 1968, 1969). 
Several studies (Bureau of National Affairs, 1974; Joray & Hulin, 1974; 
Prywes, 1974) provide support for a positive relationship between size and 
the use of the specific buffering response of part-time and temporary - 
workers. Thus, it is assumed that, as organization size increases, organiza- 
tions tend to use a greater number of part-time and temporary workers to 

buffer their technical cores from environmental influences. | 
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Part-Time and Temporary Workers—The amount of use of part-time 
and temporary workers for the calendar year 1976 was used as the depen- 
dent variable for this study. Four separate categories of part-time and tem- 
porary workers are used. This classification was developed by the joint ef- 
forts of the Bureau of National PTAs, and the American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administrators (1974). ; 

(1) Permanent part-time: employees site work on-a permanent, year- 

round schedule and regularly work less thana full workweek. 

(2) Occasional part-time: employees who work less than a full work- 
week and work on an irregular schedule in accordance with orga- 
nizational needs. 

(3) Temporary company paytoll: employees hired directly by the 
company to work a full workweek in positions that are not antici- 
pated to become permanent. | | 

(4) Temporary outside agency: individuals who are employed by an 
outside organization (such as Kelly Services or Manpower, Inc.) 
and who work for an organization for relatively short panes of 
time. 


The use of part-time and temporary workers is viewed as a buffering, | 
coping response whose purpose is to protect and isolate the technical core . 


from environmental influences as suggested by Thompson (1967) and Lit- 
terer. (1963). 
Core Technology—The core technology is the primary or central trans- 


formation process used by the organization to convert inputs into outputs. - 


Current thinking on: technology is that the organization has a technical 
core as. well as secondary or supportive technologies (Jelinek, 1977; 
Thompson, 1967). The core technology is seen as one of the major shaping 
factors in the organization, but supportive activities, such as purchasing, 
personnel, and shipping, are viewed as Sevens technologies” that 
surround the technical core,- - 

Size—Many different approaches are aise to define and measure size. - 
Among these are the physical capacity.of an organization, the personnel 
available to the organization, organizational inputs or outputs, and discre- 
tionary resources available to the organization (Kimberly, 1976). Each of 


these approaches illustrates clearly distinguishable aspects that may have 


differing theoretical significance. 


In this. study, size will refer to the average number of full-time people: 


the organization had available to:do its work during 1976. This definition 
represents the most commonly used approach in research. Kimberly (1976) 
found that more than 80 percent of the 80 studies reviewed use this mea- 


sure of size in one form or another. Although the number of employees - 
may have different substantive implications in different kinds of organiza- : 


tions, Kimberly asserts that these effects can be minimized by distinguish- 
ing between manufacturing and service organizations. - 
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Perceived Environmental Uncertainty—As defined by Duncan, envi- 
ronment refers to the ‘‘totality of physical and social factors that are taken 
directly into consideration in the decision making behavior of individuals 
in the organization" (1972, p. 314). This definition permits the recognition 
of both an internal and external environment. The internal environment 
includes those relevant physical and social factors within the boundaries of 
the organization. The external factors are those relevant physical and 
social factors outside the organizational boundaries. Lawrence and Lorsch 
(1967), Thompson (1967), and Terreberry (1968) have suggested the need 
for a conceptualization of the environment that includes both internal and 
external elements. | 

Perceived environmental uncertainty, as used in this study, has three 
components: (1) the lack of information regarding the environmental fac- 
tors associated with a given decision making situation; (2) unpredictability 
of the outcome of a specific decision in terms of the amount of the organi- 
zation's losses if the decision was incorrect; (3) inability to assign proba- 
bilities with any degree of confidence with regard to the effect of environ- 
mental factors on the success or failure of the decision unit performing its 
function (Duncan, 1973). . | 


METHOD 
Sample and Setting - 


The convenience sample for this study consisted of 44 firms, 22 in the 
upholstered furniture industry and 22 in the soft drink bottling industry. | 
These industries were selected for the study because of their distinct core 
technologies. The typology developed by Woodward (1958) was used to - 
classify these industries in terms of core technology. She identified three 
categories: small batch or unit production, large batch or mass produc- 
tion, and process production. These form a scale of technical complexity, 
which here means the extent to which the production process is con- 
trollable and its results predictable. Process production represents the 
most complex. The upholstered furniture industry represents a small batch 
technology and the soft drink bottling industry represents continuous pro- 
cess technology. | 

Firms in the upholstered furniture industry produce complex, custom- 
made goods in small batches via an intermittent production process which 
is labor intensive and utilizes a large percentage of skilled employees. This 
type of core technology has great flexibility and permits the production of 
a wide variety of products. Firms in the soft drink bottling industry manu- 
facture a relatively simple product via a continuous production process 
"which is capital intensive and utilizes a large percentage of unskilled and 
semiskilled employees. The result is limited flexibility and limited product 
variability. 
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Factors used to classify the core technologies are those originally devel- 
oped by Woodward. In each firm the researchers studied the following by 
operano; interviews, and collection of industry data. 

' 1. The manufacturing process itself, analyzing the subsidiary tasks nec- 

essary to the achievement of primary objectives 

2. The number and nature of the decisions that had to be taken at cadi 

level of the management hierarchy 

3. The kind of cooperation required among the various membe of the 

management team 

4. The kind of control that had to be exercised by senior r executives 

(Woodward, 1958). 


Data Collection 


. Data were collected by a structured personal interview and question- 
naire. Personal interviews with top management in the sampled firms were 
used to collect information about the use.of part-time and temporary 
Workers during 1976. Perceived environmental uncertainty was measured 
by the questionnaire. developed by Duncan (1971) and modified by 
"Downey (1974). The questionnaire was administered to decision makers 
who had the authority to approve the use of part-time and temporary 
Workers. 

The reliability of Duncan's perceived environmental uncertainty instru- 
ment (1971) is questionable (Downey et al., 1975). Analysis indicated that 
when internal reliability was used as a criteria, the Duncan instrument ap- 
peared methodologically adequate for exploratory research. However, the 
instrument did not meet the reliability requirements suggested by Nunnally 
(1967) for applied settings. Downey et al. (1975) suggest that the instru- 
ment should be used cautiously. Àn examination of the internal reliabili- 
ties based on the industry data for this study further confirms the findings 
of Downey et al. (1975) and supports the need for caution. The reliability 
coefficient for Duncan's subscale, lack of effect knowledge, was found to 
be low (7,, = .21, furniture industry and r,, — .12, bottling industry), which 
was similar to Downey et al. (r,, = .26). The reliability coefficient for the 
total uncertainty scale for each industry (7,,= .50, furniture industry and 
r4, — .62, bottling industry) met Nunnally's minimum requirement for ex- 
ploratory research, as did Downey et al. (r,, = .67). Despite these limita- 
tions the instrument remains the best developed to date and is used with 
caution in this study. 

The soft drink bottling firms are located in the Triad, North Carolina, 
and Southwestern and Central Virginia areas. The upholstered furniture 
companies are located in the High Point, North Carolina, area. 


Statistical Analysis 
Nonparametric statistical tests were employed to analyze the data. The 


rationale for their usé was based on (1) the convenience sampling pro- 
cedure utilized, (2) the sample size, and (3) the two distinct industries 
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(populations) investigated. The rigid assumptions of parametric statistics 
such as normality and homogeneity of variances could not be met (Hol- 
lander & Wolfe, 1973; Siegel, 1965). 

The amount of use of part-time and temporary manhours for the 1976 
calendar year was collected for each firm included in the sample from both 
industries. The categorization was used primarily to ensure uniformity of 
the data collection. Results for each firm were standardized in order to 
permit comparison among firms. The total number of part-time and tem- 
porary worker manhours was divided by the total number of full-time plus 
part-time and temporary manhours. 


RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 


Table 1 shows the means and standard deviations for the variables by in- 
dustry. Table 2 provides a summary of the research findings. Hypothesis 1 
states that firms with process core technologies (soft drink boitlers) will 
use significantly more part-time and temporary workers than will firms 
with small batch or unit core technologies (upholstered furniture 
manufacturers). The Mann-Whitney U test is used to test the hypothesis. 


TABLE 1 
Descriptive Statistics for All Variables by Industry 
Standard 
Mean Deviation Range 
Uphol. Soft | Uphol. Soft  Uphol. | Soft 

. Variable Furn. | Drink Furn. Drink — Furn. Drink 
Part-time and temporary worker usage" 1.74 5.4 1.71 3.77 6.61 14.18. 
Perceived environmental uncertainty 10.90 8.66 5.25 6.42 24.61 20.47 
Size* 147.2 72.91 134.39 44.19 445 150 


3Measured by the total number of part-time and temporary man-hours worked in 1976. Results for 
each firm were standardized by dividing the number of part-time and temporary man-hours by the 
total number of full-time man-hours plus the total number of part-time and temporary man-hours. 
Measured by the score obtained on Duncan's perceived environmental uncertainty instrument 
(1971). 
“Measured by the average number of employees for the 1976 calendar year. 


TABLE 2 
Summary of Findings 
Hypothesis Variables ^ ` Test . Results. 

One ` Technology/ Mann-Whitney 2: 4,00* 

Buffering U test 
Two Uncertainty/ Spearman Rank 

Buffering Correlation 
Upholstered furniture | r= -.26 
Soft drink bottling |j r= 17 
Three Size/ Spearman Rank 

Buffering Correlation 
Upholstered furniture l r,=~.40 


Soft drink bottling r,=-.13 
*p«..001 
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Statistical significance was found at the (p< .001) level (one-tailed test). | 
Therefore, the data suggest that soft drink bottlers do in fact buffer their 
process technical cores with significantly more part-time arid temporary 
workers than do upholstered furniture manufacturers with their small | 
batch or unit technical cores. 

‘Statistical significance was not found when the uncertainty/ buffering 
and the size/buffering rank correlation coefficients were computed by in- - 
dustry. The second hypothesis predicts that the greater the perceived en- 
vironmental uncertainty, the greater the use of part-time and temporary 
workers as one buffering response. The fact that the correlation coeffi- 
cients (r, = -.26 and r, = .17) move in opposite directions is perplexing. The 
negative correlation for the upholstered furniture manufacturers indicates 
that their use of part-time and temporary workers decreases as perceived 
environmental uncertainty increases. In the soft drink bottling industry, 
the positive correlation suggests that there is a direct relationship between 
uncertainty/buffering as hypothesized. 

Hypothesis 3 predicts that there is a direct relationship between size and 
the use of part-time and temporary workers in each industry.. Statistical 
significance was not found. However, the direction of the correlation was | 
negative in each industry, which suggests that the use of part-time and 
temporary workers decreases as size increases. 

A 3x2 factorial design was established to determine relationships be- 
tween the independent variables—technology, size and perceived environ- 
mental uncertainty—and the dependent variables—the amount of use of 
part-time and temporary workers during 1976. Sample size for this 
analysis is 40, 20 firms in each industry. The perceived environmental un-. 
certainty scores for four firms (two in each industry) were missing. The 
Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance procedure by ranks indicated | 
significant differences among the groups. Dunn's distribution-free multi- 
ple comparison procedure and the Mann-Whitney test determined that the 
only significant variable was technology. Two-tailed tests were used in this 
analysis because this research was considered exploratory in nature. | 

To utilize the above procedures, the data were divided into two groups 
based on Woodward's (1958) categorization of core technology. Each- 
technology group was then divided into large and small size subgroups 
based on the 1972 Census of ‘Manufacturers. Finally, the firms were di- 
vided into low and high uncertainty subgroups based on their perceived 
environmental uncertainty scores. The uncertainty scores for: the firms 
were placed in ascending order and divided at the median. This resulted in - 
eight independent SEOUpS. The number of firms in each group is shown in 
Table 3. 

The Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance by ranks was used to 
determine if the eight groups differed in the amount of use of part-time - 
and temporary workers. The observed value of H, the test statistic, was ` 
calculated to be 18.71. This is significant at the (p < .05) level. Thus, it ap-- 
pears that the groups differ in the amount of use of the puiieriug re- 
sponse. 
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TABLE 3 
Number of Firms in Each Group 
| Upholstered Furniture — . .. Soft Drink Bottling 7 
Small . .. Large Small Large 
(Size 10-80) (Size 100-455) — (Size 20-54) (Size 61. 170) 
Low High ` Low High Low High Low High 
, Uncer- Uncer- Uncer- Uncer- Uncer- Uncer- Uncer- Uncer- 
- tainty tainty tainty tainty tainty tainty | tainty tainty 
Group Group -= Group Group - Group Group Group Group 
> I II III IV Vv. VI VII . VHI 
a E 3 eq o Aut e cm 4 ME. : 4 
TABLE 4 
Summary of Dunn’s Comparison and Mann-Whitney U Tests 
Source Dr Test Value 
` Technology x Size x Uncertainty à 
Group 1 vs Group 2 Dunn's Comparison 9.40 « 19.04 
Group 3 vs Group4 ` Dunn’s Comparison 07 « 20.77 
Group 5 vs Group 6 d Dunn's Comparison : ,08«20.19 
Group 7 vs Group 8 l . Dunn's Comparison l 6.04 < 18.87 
Size x Uncertainty | 2 d E idis 
Groups 1+5 vs Groups 246 2: Dunn's Comparison |. 5.70«13.83 
Groups 3+7 vs Groups 4+8 CS Dunn’s Comparison 8.05:< 13.15 
Technology x Uncertainty MEE d "i 
Groups 143 vs Groups 2+4 eo _. . Dunn’s Comparison 6.46 «13.74 
Groups 5+7 vs Groups 648 l Pe Dunn’s Comparison .  ,2.81<13.74 
Technology x Size — | Í uM 
‘Groups 1+2 vs Groups 3+4 Dunn's Comparison . ` " 7.35 <13.46 
Groups 5+6.vs Groups 7+8 .. . j Dunn's Companion. 5:08 «13.53 
Groups 1+2+5+6 vs Groups 3+447+ 8 Mann- Whitney U Test ,- Uz144.5 
Uncertainty _ u ur 2 
Groups 1+3+5 FI vs Groups 244648. TN Mann-Whitney U Test U-128 , 
Technology "n mE D i 
Groups 1 +2+3+4 vs Groups 5+6+7+8 JA -Mann-Whitney U Test i U-62.5*' 


To identify the Senine variables Dunn's distribution-free multiple 
comparison procedure, based on Kruskal-Wallis rank sums, and the 
Mann-Whitney test are used. Table 4 summarizes the findings. Dunn's 
procedure is used to test the various combinations of the variables. No 
significant interaction effects were found. The Mann-Whitney U test is 
used to measure the main effects of each variable (the data represented 
two groups). The technology variable was the only.one found to be signifi-, 
cant at the (p < .002) level (two-tailed test). Thus, the data suggest that 
technology affects the use of part-time and temporary workers. 

. Although significance was not found among the other variables, size 
still may be a factor. Table 5 presents the usage means of large and small 
firms in each industry. Inspection of the data shown in this table suggest 
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TABLE 5 
Usage Means of Large and Small Firms by Industry: 


Upholstered Furniture Soft Drink Bottling 


Small Large Small Large ` 
2.52 .96 6.61 4.24 


X 


* Visual inspection of the data suggests that there may be differences 
between large and smali firms. No statistical tests were employed. Results 
should be interpreted cautiously: 


that there is a difference between large and small firms. In both industries, 
large firms use less part-time and temporary workers than do small firms. 
However, only visual inspection can be used to suggest some type of effect 
due to size. 


DISCUSSION 
Core Technology 


This study suggests that the core technology influences the use of part- 
time and temporary workers as one buffering response. Soft drink bottling 
firms employ a process core technology and use significantly more part- 
time and temporary workers (the buffering response) than do upholstered 
furniture manufacturers, which employ a small batch or unit core technol- 
ogy. Process technology may be defined as a highly automated operation 
possessing little flexibility. As a result, the process is less tolerant of varia- 
tions in the input and output components and products are highly stan- 
dardized. Therefore, it is more critical that such automated systems be 
buffered from fluctuations in their environments. 

The findings lend support to the contingency theory of erganization 
design—i.e., there is no one best way to organize. The research findings 
demonstrate that significant differences exist in the usage patterns of the 
buffering responses between firms with process and those with small batch 
or unit technical cores. The data presented here indicate that the use of 
part-time and temporary workers as one buffering response is more suited 
to organizations having a process core technology than to those with small 
batch or unit cores. | | 


Perceived Environmental Uncertainty 


"This study fails to show any statistically significant relationship between 
perceived environmental uncertainty and the use of the buffering re- 
sponse. One possible explanation for the results may be attributed to the 
perceived environmental uncertainty instrument. As discussed previously, 
the reliability of the instrument is questionable. Downey et al. (1975) sug- 
gest that the instrument should be used cautiously. The internal reliability 
findings of the present study support this recommendation. Downey's 
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(1974) study, which attempted to test the adequacy of the Duncan (1971, 
1972, 1973) and the Lawrence and Lorsch (1967, 1969) perceived environ- 
mental uncertainty instruments included a sample of 51 division managers 
from a large U.S. conglomerate. Because the respondents were from the 
same company, the sample was perhaps more homogeneous than that of 
the present study. 

Analysis of the responses to the perceived environmental uncertainty in- 
strument does provide some understanding of the uncertainty/buffering 
relationship and does suggest directions for future research. The perceived 
environmental uncertainty instrument is designed to measure both internal 
and external uncertainties. The respondents were asked to select the three 
most important factors they consider in their decision to use part-time and 
temporary workers. The possible decision factors are listed under the 
general category of internal and external. Table 6 summarizes the factors 
most frequently selected by industry. The three most important factors in 
each industry are classified as internal as opposed to external environmen- 
tal factors. (There is a two-way tie for the third factor in the bottling in- 
dustry. Demand is an external factor and the routine/nonroutine nature 
of the product is an internal one.) The identification of internal factors 
suggests that the use of part-time and temporary workers may be more of 
a coping response to internal environmental influences. The implication is 
that internal task predictability and work flow predictability might better 
explain the relationship between the buffering response and internal en- 
vironmental uncertainty in this study. 


TABLE 6 
Most Frequently Listed Decision Factors in the 
Perceived Environmental Uncertainty 
Instrument by Industry? 


Upholstered Furniture Soft Drink Bottling 
o % 
Work load fluctuations 70 ` Availability of manpower 65 
Skills of employees 65 Work load fluctuations 55 
Availability of manpower 45 Routine/nonroutine nature of product 30 
Labor supply 35 Demand 30 
Social responsibility 30 


*The responses are multiple ones and therefore will not total 100 percent. 


As defined by Comstock and Scott (1977) these concepts refer to the ex- 
tent to which raw materials and task activities associated with a particular 
job or combination of tasks (work flow predictability) are understood and 
nonproblematic. It appears that differences exist in the task and work flow 
predictabilities among different types of core technologies. In the uphol- 
stered furniture industry, the products are manufactured via a custom- 
made, intermittent, highly skilled labor-intensive system which permits the 
production of a wide variety of products. The products in the soft drink 
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- bottling industry are manufactured via a process, highly automated, con- 
tinuous system that utilizes unskilled and semiskilled workers. One would 
“expect task and work flow predictabilities to be lower in the upholstered 
furniture industry because the manufacturing process is more complex and | 
elongated. | 

Support for this assumption is present in Table 3. This table reports the 
number of firms in each group of the 3 x 2 factorial design. There are dif- 
ferences between the uncertainty distribution of large firms in both indus- 
tries (Groups III, IV, VII, and VIII). In the upholstered furniture indus- 
' try, there were seven large firms with high uncertainty scores. In the soft 
drink bottling industry, sever large firms had low uncertainty scores. 
. Table 6 indicates that the major environmental factors considered in the 
decision to use part-time and temporary workers were internal rather than 
- external. Thus, the study suggests that one explanation for the differences 
among the uncertainty scores of large firms is attributed to their task and 
‘work flow predictabilities. Large upholstered furniture firms perceive high 
uncertainty, which perhaps may be attributed to the lack of task and work 
flow predictabilities. On the other hand, large soft drink bottlers perceive 
less uncertainty due to greater task and work flow predictabilities.  .. 

Woodward (1958) suggests that the predictability of task and work flow 
. associated with a technology is linked to the.use of the marketing function 
as a buffering device to reduce uncertainty. Small batch or unit produc- 
tion firms possess less predictable task and work flow and, according to 
Woodward, utilize the marketing function as one buffering response. But 
process production firms, with more predictable task and work flow, do 
not employ such buffering. These assumptions support the contention 
that task and work flow predictability may affect perceived uncertainty 
and therefore the use of Su lerna devices. l 


~ Size 


Results of this study fail to support the hypothesis that a positive rela- 
tionship exists: between size and the use of part-time and temporary 
workers. The direction of the correlation in the upholstered furniture in- 
| dustry was negative (r= -.40). This negative correlation does suggest that 
an inverse relationship may well exist between size and the use of part-time 
and temporary workers. Additional analysis using a two-tailed test showed 
significance at the (p< .076) level. Further support for the direction of the 
relationship is provided by Table 5. This table shows that in both indus- 
tries large firms use less part-time and temporary workers than do small 
: firms. However, due to the method of sample selection and the sample 
size, this implication should be interpreted cautiously. | 

 Litterer (1961, 1963) argues that as organizations grow in size, they tend 
to add buffering responses. The results of this study suggest that the rela- 
tionship between size and buffering is more’complex. One explanation for 
the declining use of. part-time and temporary workers with increasing size 
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of the sample manufacturing firms is the concept of slack associated with 
manpower resources. March and Simon define slack as the ‘‘difference be- 
tween the resources available to the organization and the total require- 
ments of the members.of the organizational coalition" (1958, p. 126). 
Large firms are more likely to possess slack manpower resources and — 
therefore possess the ability to redeploy excess permanent employees as 
_the need arises. Small firms usually lack this kind of manpower flexibility. 
A second possible explanation is that functions such as maintenance or 
material handling are more frequently required only on a part-time basis . 
by small firms but become full-time requirements as firms increase in size. 

A third reason may be attributed to slack associated with capital re- 
sources. Large firms tend to have more funds available for purchase of so- 
phisticated equipment such as automated material handling systems. The 
. purchase of such equipment may reduce a company's dependence on thé 
use of part-time and temporary workers for these activities.. 


- Interaction Effects | 


Although statistical significance was not found in the interaction effects 
of the variables, it is difficult to conclude that the variables—core technol- 
ogy, perceived environmental uncertainty, and size—are not related. A 
firm such as an upholstered furniture manufacturer or a soft drink bottler 
produces its products via a core technology which must interface with 
both internal and external environments. As discussed earlier, researchers 
including Child (1974, 1975), Aldrich (1972), and Pfeffer and Leblebici 
(1973) are currently exploring the various combinations and interactions 
of size, technology, and environmental: variables as they relate to 
organization structure., 

Results show that significant differences exist between firms with r pro- 
cess technical cores and those with. small batch or unit technical. cores.. 
Table 5 shows that in both industries, large firms use less part-time and | 
temporary workers than do small firms. These results suggest that within a 
given type of core technology, size rather than the core technology may 
determine the amount of use of the buffering response. 

, Norelationship was found between perceived environmental uncertain- 

ty and the use of. part-time and temporary workers in either industry. 
However, in the preliminary analysis. it was found that there were seven 
large upholstered furniture firms that had high uncertainty scores, but 
among soft drink bottlers, there were seven large firms that had low uncer- 
tainty scores. This suggests that the interaction of core technology and size 
may affect perceived environmental uncertainty. It appears that there is a 
core technology/size interaction. Since large firms are involved in both |. 
types of core technology, it may well be that core technology overcomes 
the size effect to influence the level of perceived environmental uncertain- 
` ty among large firms. Future research could explore the exact nature of 
these relationships. i 
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Feedback About Personal and 
Organizational Outcomes and 

Its Effect on Persistence of 
Planned Behavioral Changes! 


EDWARD J. CONLON 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


This study aed the relationship between the pres- 
. ence and content of feedback about differentially valued 
outcomes and the decision to persist at a novel task per- 
. formance .strategy.: Among other. findings, the results 
suggest that the content of feedback, positive or nega- 
tive, interacts with the value of the target outcome of the 
as to affect persistence. 


This ene examines the problem of creating nenistent dara in 
work behavior through planned intervention techniques. The success of a 
wide variety of organization intervention techniques resides in the ability 
of the technique to be successful in producing new work behavior. For ex- 
ample, a participative management style cannot be implemented without 
the manager’s behaving participatively, which might involve such be- 
havior as soliciting input prior to decision making or delegating important 
tasks to subordinates. Unfortunately, the body of empirical and theoreti- 
cal literature on behavioral persistence in such contexts is limited. The 
thrust of this report is to develop a general theoretical framework for the 
problem and to examine the impact of knowledge of results, or feedback, 
on persistence. 

Most investigations of persistence of planned change are aiher case 
studies or repeated measure surveys. The case studies (Trist, Higgin, Mur- 
ray, & Pollack, 1963; Rice, 1958) have the advantage of rich description, 
but they have little methodological rigor. The repeated measure studies 
provide a more rigorous basis for theory building. Hence this review is. 
limited to them. 


' This paper is adapted from the author’s doctoral dissertation, which was guided by Paul S. Good- 
man, Robert S. Atkin, and Richard Schulz at Carnegie-Mellon University. The author thanks them 
for their inputs and support. All materials used in this study including the questionnaires and in- 
dividual item and scale statistics are available from the author on request. > 
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^ The repeated measure investigations of planned change typically pro- 
| Vide data on the long term trends within a variety of dependent measures 
| of change effectiveness. The bulk of these studies focus on nonbehavioral 
criteria such as organizational climate measures (Golembiewski & Car- 
rigan, 1970a, 1970b; Golembiewski & Munzenrider, 1973) or general ef- 
fectiveness indicators such as work attitudes, beliefs, and overall profita- 
bility (Seashore & Bowers, 1970). Such surveys generally support the con- 
. tention that planned interventions change something and that such 
changes do persist for some time. They do not, however, address the per- 
sistence issue at the level of specific behavior, nor do they sufficiently 
isolate, through experimental or correlational methods, the causes of the 
effects they report. 

In a notable exception to the general literature, Scheflen, Lawler, and 
Hackman (1971) performed a field experiment on a behavioral manifesta- 
tion of change in an attempt to demonstrate the effect of participation on 
success. The goal of the intervention was to reduce absenteeism by intro- 
ducing a new pay policy. The results indicated a significant reduction of 
absenteeism in the experimental groups receiving the participative inter- 
vention as compared to the groups receiving a unilaterally imposed inter- 
vention or no intervention. Over time, attendance improved in the uni- 
lateral groups and approached that of the participative groups, but no 
change occurred in the no-intervention control groups. Based on these 
findings, Scheflen et al. concluded that participation was a more effective 
strategy because of its effects of members' (1) understanding of the pur- 
pose and (2) commitment to the goals of the change. Although this study 
provides support for participation, it is unfortunate that data were not 
available: documenting the psychological impacts of participation on the 
motivation of individual members to reduce absenteeism. The authors’ 
assertions about understanding and commitment are somewhat specula- 
tive. Additionally, Cook and Campbell (1976) have raised severe method- 
ological problems with the experimental design. 

At best, the existing literature on behavioral persistence in planned- 
change contexts indicates that there is some evidence that long term altera- 
tions of attitudes and behavior are possible with certain classes (i.e., par- 
ticipative) of interventions. The theoretical literature on planned change 
contains a variety of assertions about the importance of learning, commit- 
ment, knowledge of results, and motivation on the success of planned- 
change efforts (Argyris, 1970; Margulies & Wallace, 1973; Nadler, 1977). 
There is, however, no integrative framework that predicts behavioral per- 


sistence from the procedures and conditions of change or through their 


impact on psychological processes such as learning or motivation. The 
present research is a move in the direction of developing such a frame- 
work. 


A DECISIONAL FRAMEWORK OF PERSISTENCE 


The proposed framework will address the process of change and persis- 
tence at the level of individual behavior and cognition. Alternative levels 
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of analysis such as the group level also may be reasonable, but it is prem-. - 
ised that effective change involves, as its basis, some lasting alteration of 
individual behavior. The present discussion will be oriented toward volun- ` 
tary rather than required change such as might occur by an alteration of 
structure or technology, although the framework would be applicable to 
either type of change. 


FIGURE 1 
A Decision Making Model of Individual Adoption and Persistence 
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The change process is assumed to result from a series of decisions by 
each individual participant (see Figure 1). This decision process is initiated 
by information originating from a change agent and including a prescrip- 
tion of a new work behavior (e.g., job rotation, joint decision making) 
and a rationale to support its adoption. Faced with such information, an 
individual must assess the new behavior in terms of the various conse- 
quences associated with adopting it. Expectancy theory (Vroom, 1964; 
Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler, & Weick, 1970) provides a useful heuristic 
for conceptualizing this process. It would suggest that the decision entails 
an assessment of (1) the probability that the individual can perform the 
behavior (i.e., the effort-behavior expectancy), (2) the probability that 
performance will result in the various outcomes suggested in the change 
agent's rationale and any other outcomes generated by the individual, 
himself, or his cohort (i.e., the behavior-outcome expectancies), and 
(3) the value of the outcomes for the individual (i.e., valences). Hence, the 
adoption of the new behavior results in a cognitive representation of the 
behavior consisting of its associated expectancies and outcomes. Expec- 
tancy theory predicts adoption when the expected value of the new behav- 
ior exceeds that of the perceived alternatives to adoption. In the present 
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context, it is assumed that the adoption of a new behavior has occurred, 
and the focus is on the subsequent decision(s) to persist. 

Following the initial decision to adopt, events may occur that cause an 
individual to reevaluate the newly adopted behavior. These reevaluations 
are labeled the decision to persist. There are two issues with regard to this 
decision: (1) what cues the decision (i.e., cuing factors) and (2) what de- 

ermines the outcome of the decision. 

There is no literature directly relevant to identifying those factors that 
cue reassessments of ongoing behavior, although it would be relatively 
simple to develop a laundry list of potential candidates. Rather than gen- 
erating such a list, identification can be made of some broad classes of cu- 
ing factors that serve to illustrate the process. These are contradictions, 
unexpected outcomes, and new alternatives. 


Contradictions 


At a point of adoption it was assumed that individuals developed cer- 
tain expectations that the behavior would result in some set of valued out- 
comes. Following actual performance of the behavior, however, informa- 
tion may arise that suggests that one or more of the initial expectations 
were incorrect, or that the outcomes were not as desirable as expected. 
These incidents are termed contradictions. 


Unexpected Outcomes 


Performance of a newly introduced behavior may result in more or dif- 
ferent outcomes than initially expected or premised by a change agent. For 
example, the social dynamics of the work situation may contribute to 
praise or ridicule for adopting the new behavior. To the extent that such 
outcomes are valued by or important to individuals, they mav result in a 
decision about persistence and, perhaps, a changed cognitive representa- 
tion of the behavior. | 


New Alternatives 


One correlate of introducing planned-change programs in organizations 
may be a tacit encouragement for incumbents to experiment with new 
work behaviors and to seek ''better" modes of performance. Following 
the initial adoption of a new behavior, individuals may wish to experiment 
further with their behavior. Hence new alternatives to the adopted behav- 
ior may become prepotent and replace the newly adopted behavior. 

The decision to persist may be cued repeatedly following adoption. 
Overt persistence of a behavior, therefore, may actually result from a 
number of serial reassessments of the behavior. The effectiveness of any 
particular factor in cuing a persistence decision very likely depends on the 
implications of the factor for the future rewards that will accrue to an 
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individual. For example, information about the nonaccrual of a valued 
outcome (i.e., a contradiction) is more likely to trigger a reevaluation than 
is information about a neutral outcome. The same argument could be 
made for unexpected outcomes and new alternatives. 

As with the decision to adopt, the determinants of the decision outcome 
may be examined in an expectancy framework. The individual again 
assesses expectations and valences of outcomes. Only, this time, the set of 
relevant outcomes, and the expectancies about the outcomes, may be dif- 
ferent from those at the point of adoption. In the interval between initial 
adoption and reassessment the individual may have learned more about 
the behavior, the probability of occurrence of its various outcomes, and 
the value of those outcomes. 

The implication of the present fione oni is that a newly introduced 
behavior may be expected to persist if (1) a reevaluation of the behavior is 
not cued or (2) if a reevaluation is cued but the behavior continues to be 
preferred over visible alternative modes of action. From an applied 
perspective, one way to create persistence might be to modify or maintain 
the work environment so that factors that might cue persistence decisions 
are eliminated. Alternatively, if cuing factors are inevitable, persistence 
may be maintained by regulating the net value (i.e., valence) of the new 
behavior either intrinsically, às through commitment, or extrinsically 
through the attachment of highly valued outcomes. | 


THE STUDY 


The present study examines the effect of confirming or disconfirming 
information about two types of outcomes on the persistence decision. In 
‘the above model, disconfirming information is a ‘‘contradiction.’’ The 
. two outcomes were selected so that, a priori, one outcome would be 
valued primarily by the organization (i.e., quality or accuracy of work) 
and the other by the individual (i.e., earnings). In many change settings, 
such as the Rushton Quality of Work Experiment (Goodman, 1979; Con- 
lon, 1978; Goodman & Conlon, 1977), individuals are asked to adopt vol- 
untarily a new behavior because of its instrumentality for both individual 
and organizational payoffs. Unfortunately, feedback directly relating 
behavior to valued outcomes may not be readily available in all organiza- 
tional contexts. For example, in the Rushton study, the change agents 
were limited to presenting data about the relationship between change and 
performance indicators that may have had little value to the actors, be- 
'cause these were the only indicators available. All other experiential evi- 
dence about the payoffs of newly adopted behaviors had‘to come from 
sources intrinsic to either the work group or the actor himself. Conlon's 
(1978) analysis of two behaviors introduced at Rushton, communication 
between work shifts (which persisted) and job exchange (which did not 
persist), suggests that because most of the feedback provided by change 
agents was associated with organizationally valued outcomes (i.e., produc- 
tion, costs, safety violations), the implicit costs of performing each 
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behavior determined persistence. For example, job exchange required 
more effort and risked more personal embarrassment than did inter-shift 
communication. 

The experimental conditions of the present study form an incomplete 
factorial design because two cells are not of theoretical interest. The result 
isa 2x 3-- 1 control group experiment (Winer, 1971). In this design, three 
conditions of earnings feedback, which is personally valued, are crossed 
with two conditions of quality feedback, which is organizationally valued. 

The dependent variables in this study are (1) the outcome of the persis- 
tence decision, that is, the stated intention to persist or not to persist and 
(2) the strength of the instrumental beliefs linking the new behavior with 
the earnings and quality outcomes (i.e., expectations). The hypotheses de- 
rived from this design are presented below. 

Hypothesis 1. The decision to persist is affected only by feedback 
about personally valued (i.e., earnings) outcomes. Confirming feed- 
back will increase the propensity to persistence, whereas disconfirm- 
ing feedback will decrease that propensity. 

The second hypothesis is quite similar and deals with beliefs rather than 
behavior. 

Hypothesis 2. Confirming feedback about the accrual of an out- 
come will increase the strength of the instrumental belief above that 
of the no feedback condition. Similarly, disconfirming feedback will 
decrease belief strength below that level. 

The first two hypotheses are closely related to Bennis and Schein's 
(1967) theoretical exposition on the effects of information on behavior 
and cognitive structure. In this case, the cognitive component is specifical- 
ly identified as a behavior-outcome expectation. 

From a practical perspective, the first hypothesis suggests that feedback 
about outcomes that are of no importance to participants is of little use in 
promoting persistent change. Unfortunately, many of the outcomes of 
new behaviors are oriented primarily toward performance increments and 
not to participant satisfaction. Support for this hypothesis would suggest 
that such behaviors would not persist without the application of specific 
ongoing rewards for performance. 

The third hypothesis concerns the effect of feedback independent of its 
content. 

-~ Hypothesis 3. The content of feedback, and not its mere presenta- 

tion, affects beliefs. It is the disconfirming or confirming quality of 

feedback that evokes belief change. 

The importance of this hypothesis is that feedback, independent of its im- 
plications for the attainment of valued outcomes, will not affect persis- 
tence. Stated differently, knowledge of the results of change is not suffi-. 
cient to maintain it; the results must also convey information about re- 
wards. There is some congruence between this notion and the established 
finding that knowledge of results, independent of goal setting, has no ef- 
fect on performance (Locke, Cartledge, & Koeppel, 1968). One may 
assume that the attainment or nonattainment of previously set goals has 
implications for individual rewards. 
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The first three hypotheses suggest that the content of instrumental feed- 
back, and the reward value of the feedback, are critical mediators of the 
persistence of newly introduced behaviors and the durability of beliefs 
about them. The fourth and fifth hypotheses are somewhat different and 
address the relationship between various bits of feedback and the infer- 
ences participants may make about the accrual of outcomes about which 
they have no information. This issue is important assuming that informa- 
tion about the accrual of all outcomes may not be available in organiza- 
tions. 

Hypothesis 4. When feedback is presented about more than one 
-Qutcome, each type of feedback will act only on the outcome toward 
which it is directed. 

Hypothesis 5. When the effect of feedback is transferred to the 
valued outcome, the decision to persist also will be affected in the ex- 
pected direction, that is, the likelihood of persisting is greater follow- 
ing confirming feedback than following disconfirming feedback. 

The above two hypotheses assume that in most organizational settings, 
there are, at least, naive beliefs about the relationship between quality and 
quantity of output, hence earnings. In the present design, the reward sys- 
tem rewards for both, so that stressing both generally will increase earn- 
ings. It is conceivable, however, that by working quickly and sacrificing 
quality, participants may increase earnings. Hence there is a built-in rela- 
tionship between the two, which should provide the information implied 
by the last two hypotheses. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


From a small, technically oriented eastern university, 70 undergraduate 
students, 49 males and 21 females, volunteered to participate in a 2-hour 
study on editing tasks. Subjects were recruited either from a sophomore 
level management course or from the general student population. In re- 
turn for volunteering, all subjects were offered the possibility of earning 
$3 to $6. In addition, students from the management class were offered 
class credit. Management and nonmanagement students were distributed 
equally among experimental conditions. Otherwise, the assignment of sub- 
jects to conditions was random. 


Task 


The subjects’ task was to find typographical errors that had been ran- 
domly placed in a 17-page manuscript consisting of feature articles from 
past issues of Newsweek (all issues were pre-1976). Subjects were told that 
errors had been randomly placed and that they should not dwell on the 
spelling of difficult words. Pretesting indicated that most subjects com- 
pleted between 12 and 13 pages in the 40 minutes allowed for the task. 
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Similar proofreading tasks have been used in other work simulations 
(Herold, 1977). 


Procedure 


Depending on availability, three to five subjects were assigned to each 
experimental session. On arriving at the suite of offices that served as a 
laboratory, all subjects were seated around a conference table in one of 
the larger offices. Any subject who was late by more than 10 minutes was 
considered a ‘‘no-show.”’ 

The first half hour of the experimental session was devoted to orienting 
subjects to the study. This was accomplished by providing subjects with 
the ‘‘Participants Information Packet," a 7-page written document de- 
scribing the study and by reading the document aloud and answering any 
questions asked by the subjects. The packet described the study as an ex- 
ploration of new ways to perform editing tasks and identified the funding 
agency as the fictitious National Association of Publishers. Every attempt 
was made to make the study seem like part of a large scale, official proj- 
ect. The initials N.A.P. and a project number appeared on all documents 
provided to the subjects. These efforts were designed to increase the 
credibility of the study and encourage the subjects to assume work roles. 
The packet also described the task and the concept of role playing, stress- 
ing the importance of subjects’ assuming the role of final copy editor. To 
this end, subjects were told that surveys of final copy editors indicated 
that they were college educated, bored with their work and money moti- 
vated. Most importantly, subjects were told that their pay for the study 
would be based on performance and that. their performance would be 
monitored. Pay was to be based on accuracy and amount of work. An ac- 
curacy score would be calculated for each page by the following formula: 


# of actual # of nonerrors 
errors found — identified as 
on page errors on page 


Quality Score = 
Total # of errors on page 
This formula provides rewards for accurate indentification of errors but 
penalizes for identifying correct words as errors. The investigator worked 
through an example to illustrate this. Pay for the task would be based on 
the quantity of work completed according to the following schedule. 
15 cents for each page completed with 90-94 percent accuracy 
30 cents for each page completed with 95-99 percent accuracy 
45 cents for each page completed with 100 percent accuracy 
It was stressed that the same payment scheme prevailed whether work was 
erformed alone or in pairs. Each member of the pair would be rewarded 
as if the pair’s output was his own. It also was stressed that quality and 
pay need not be related because slowing down to obtain greater accuracy 
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could reduce output enough that total earnings would decrease. In con- 
trast, a reduced output coupled with higher pay per page might also in- 
crease earnings. 

The final page of the packet introduced the organizational scenario. 
Subjects were told by the investigator that he would play the role of a con- 
sultant who had been hired by the firm to ‘‘improve the quality of final 
copy editing. They were asked to imagine that they had all been final 
copy editors for at least two years and were accustomed to using an editing 
technique called ‘‘the dyad method." It was explained that in the dyad 
method, two editors work together on each manuscript with one reading 
aloud and the other following silently. If either found an error, he/she 
would announce it and the silent reader would circle it. The investigator 
then provided a practice manuscript and, while reading it aloud, had sub- 
jects follow silently and circle errors. In this way, the subjects gained some 
experience with the dyad method. 

At this point, the investigator introduced a new work strategy by stating 
the following: 


I would like you to try some different techniques for final copy editing and then answer 
some questions about them. Here is what I will do. First I will show you a new tech- 
nique, then I will let you try it out for a time, then I will ask you some questions to see 
how you feel about it. For each technique, I will monitor your performance so I can tell 
how you are doing. | have a template for each page of the manuscript I give you that 
will allow me to quickly calculate your quality and earnings. 


At this point the investigator demonstrated how a xerographic transpar- 
ency with errors circled may be used to grade each page of Dus manuscript. 
He continued. . 


The first ‘cide I would like you to try is the alone method (passes out description 
and reads)....The alone method requires that final copy editors work on each manu- 
script alone. Each editor reads silently and circles errors. The completed manuscripts 
are then checked by a second editor at a later time. Although final copy editors do not 
work in isolation, they do not work explicitly as a team. We would like you to try this 
method out and let us know how you feel about it. Sometime during the trial period, I 
will collect some samples of your work to see how you are doing. Using these samples, | 
can provide you with an accurate projection of your quality and hourly earnings. Your 
pay today will be based on the payment system described earlier. Because there will not 
be a second editor checking your work today, I will increase your accuracy score by the 
average percentage increase added by a second editor. 


Finally, the investigator communicated the initial expectations about 
the new work strategy by stating that a preliminary study at Yale Universi- 
ty has shown the alone method to be superior on both quality and earn- 
ings. He showed the subjects a Yale working paper by ‘‘Frank Singleton’’ 
and opened it to a table showing the alone method to be superior. He re- 
viewed the table suggesting that anything over a one-half percent increase 
in quality is a significant improvement. In this way, the expectations that 
the alone method would dominate on both earnings and quality were com- 
municated from a credible source. | 

At this point the investigator provided each subject with a manuscript 
and escorted him/her to.a separate room. The total performance period 
lasted for 40 minutes. During this time feedback (i.e., the independent 
variable) was presented (discussed below). Following this period, subjects 
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were asked first to complete a questionnaire that obtained dependent mea- 
sures and, following that, to complete a second questionnaire that as- 
sessed the experimental manipulation. Subjects were then debriefed, paid 
$5.00 and dismissed. 


Feedback 


The presentation of performance feedback was the basis for the experi- 
mental conditions. Feedback was patterned to produce the 2x3 + 1 design 
already outlined. Performance data were collected at 10 and 25 minutes of 
the performance period and feedback was presented at 25 and 40 minutes 
(i.e., the end). 

Feedback was given by the investigator in written form by presenting a 
xerographic sheet with numbers filled in and verbally by reading the sheet 
aloud. The actual numbers presented in each experimental condition are 
displayed in Table 1. In all cases, these numbers were contrasted with the 
average earnings and quality that could be expected in the dyad condition. 
The difference between these amounts were also presented on the feed- 
back sheets and are displayed in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Feedback Patterns 


Quality Feedback (Average quality score for dyads in 93.5%) 


Feedback _____Confirming — —  Disconfirming ss Partial Feedback 
Triaí Score difference ^ score difference score difference 
First 94% t.5 93% — 5 93.4% — .1% 
Second 95% +1.5 92%. —1.5 —à -—-à 
Earnings Feedback (Average earnings for dyads is $2.78) | 
Feedback . Confirming — ^ Disconfirming ss Partial Feedback 
Trial score difference weekly score difference weekly score difference 
First $3.10 +.32 12.80 $2.50 — 28 — $11.20 2.81 +$ .03 
Second $3.20 + .42 + 16.80 $2.40 ~ 38 —$15.20 none none 


*The quality feedback presented on the second feedback trial in the partial feedback conditions 
was the same as either the disconfirming or confirming quality conditions. 


MEASURES 


Immediately following the second administration of feedback, subjects 
were provided with a questionnaire titled the Work Opinion Inventory, 
which provided the dependent measures. 


Strategy Choice 


Before leaving the subject’s room, the investigator said: 


Recalling that you are playing the role of final copy editor and that I am a consultant, I 
would like to know the following. If you could make a choice now about how you 
would permanently perform this task, how would you do it? After I leave, circle either 
the dyad or alone method listed on the front of the inventory. Then fill out the question- 
naire. 
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The investigator then briskly left the room allowing each subject to com- 
plete his/her questionnaire. 


Belief Strength 


The questionnaire items used in this study to measure belief strength 
follow the suggestions of Fishbein and Ajzen (1976) for such measures. 
Three types of items were used for each belief (i.e., quality and earnings): 
two 8-point Likert type items, two 8-point semantic differentials, and one 
11-point subjective probability estimate for each belief (see Table 2). The 
scoring of the Likert-type items and semantic differentials was counter- 
balanced. These items were interspersed with a large number of filler 
items, such as ‘‘it takes a positive attitude toward work to do final copy 
editing,” which are of no theoretical interest here. ! 


Manipulation Check 


Following the administration of this inventory, subjects received a post- 
experimental questionnaire which assessed the criteria on which strategy 
choices were based and which asked several items about subjects’ prior 
knowledge and beliefs about the study. These items were used to check 
some of the investigators’ prior assumptions about how the subjects 
would respond to the experimental induction and feedback. They were 
also used to check for suspicion about the study. 


RESULTS 
Manipulation Checks . 


- There were three aspects of the experimental design that required post 
hoc assessment. These were (1) the use of the desired outcomes in the per- 
sistence decision, (2) the possibility of experimenter ‘‘demand effect," 
and (3) subject's suspicions about the veridicality of feedback. | 

The analysis of criteria used to choose future work strategy provides a 
test of outcome importance. These criteria were assessed through an open- 
ended item asking subjects to list an undetermined number of ‘‘reasons’’ 
for their choice. On an a priori basis, earnings, accuracy, interest, and 
speed were expected criteria. A post hoc analysis suggested the inclusion 
of the additional criterion classes of preferences for working alone or 
together, general performance expectations, and self-assessments of one’s 
own ability. Data on the percentage of subjects citing a particular class of 
criteria were tabulated and are available from the author. This tabulation 
indicates that 52 percent of those subjects receiving information about 
earnings. reported using earnings as a criterion as compared to 30 percent 
who received no information about earnings. These findings support the 
assumption, based on the role play induction, that earnings would be a 
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dominant decision criterion. It also suggests that the use of earnings as a 
criterion was contingent on the availability of earnings feedback because 
52 percent of the subjects receiving earnings feedback used earnings as a . 
criterion as compared with only 4 percent in conditions where such feed- 
back was not available. i | 

- A second factor assessed in the manipulation check was the possibility 
of demand effects. The investigator was concerned that subjects might 
have believed that he specifically wanted them to choose either the dyad or 
the alone method. The tabulation of decision criteria described above indi- 
cated that no subjects reported a strategy choice made on the basis of ex- 
perimenter demand. In addition, a further analysis was performed on re- 
sponses to a question asking subjects about the purpose of the study. This 
analysis revealed that 58 of 70 subjects reported some variation of the 
**cover story.” Ten others reported that the study examined feelings about 
working alone rather than together. The only subject who reported any 
suspicion of deception said the study was tricky. Finally, the remaining 
subject thought the study '*manipulated choices.” The distribution of the 
12 subjects not reporting the ‘‘cover story’ was roughly uniform across 
feedback conditions. In conclusion, the design of the study seems satisfac- 
tory in controlling for demand effects and in focusing attention on the 
relevant work outcomes for making strategy choices. 

Whenever false feedback is used in studies, there is always a chance that 
subjects may become suspicious or not believe it. One indicator of suspi- 
cion is the general question assessing subject's beliefs about the study. 
Suspicion about the performance data was never mentioned in responses 
to this item. Additionally, the debriefing of subjects always opened with 
the following two questions: (1) ‘‘Are there any questions about the 
study?'' and (2) “Did anything bother you about the study?" The modal 
responses to these questions were either ‘‘no’’ or ‘‘What is the study really 
about?” The latter question, on probing, was found to bea reaction to the. 
questionnaire item assessing beliefs about the study. Again, there was no 
indication that subjects were suspicious about the procedures used in the 
study. Pretesting revealed that questionnaire items that specifically as- 
sessed suspicion about various aspects of the study, including feedback, 
did more to arouse suspicion than to assess it. Hence the general ques- 
tions, indicated above, were adopted. Finally, the dependent belief 
variable provides an indication of the acceptance, hence perceived validi- 
ty, of feedback. The analysis in Table 3 demonstrates that even when earn- 
ings and accuracy feedback were discrepant, there was no significant 
cross-over effect in which earnings feedback affected beliefs about quality 
and so forth. In summary, it appears that even though feedback was 
falsified, it was accepted by the subjects without suspicion. 


Item Analysis 


Two classes of data were collected as dependent measures. One type of 
data was a choice between the dyad or alone method. These were simply 
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coded ‘‘1’” for choice of alone and ‘‘0’’ for dyad, resulting in a binary 
nominal variate representing the strategy choice. The belief oirength mea- 
sures required additional analyses. 

Prior to constructing the composite scale scores, individual itemi Scores 
were standardized and coefficient alpha (Nunnally, 1967) was calculated 
for each scale. It was discovered that the semantic differential items for 
both earnings and quality that used the anchor ‘‘Doing final-copy editing 
in a dyad’’ were somewhat less highly correlated with the composite than 
were the other items, although alpha’s for each scale were .910 and .816, 
respectively. It was found that coefficient alpha was maximized by omit- 
ting that item from both scales. Final coefficients alphas were .910 for the 
earnings belief strength scale and .837 for the quality belief strength scale. 
Scales were calculated by combining individual item scores using unit 
weighting (‘‘—1’’ for reversals) so that a high belief strength score indicated 
a strong belief that the alone method leads to higher earnings (or accu- 
racy). The correlation between the accuracy and earnings scales was .30. 
Because of the potential biases inherent to not cross-validating these 
scales, the remainder of the analyses were performed using both the 4-item 
and 5-item scales. Although the estimates of means and variances differed 
slightly, there were no differences in the results obtained between these 
scales. Hence, only the results from the analysis using the 4-item scale are 
reported here. 


Tests of Hypotheses 


All hypotheses were tested using the group comparison analyses (GCA) 
developed by Wolf and Bassler (1977a). This technique permits compari- `` 
sons among any combination of conditions (i.e., cells) in an experimental 
design and produces as output (1) an '*F"' statistic for the particular con- 
trast and (2) an estimate of the population variance accounted-for (Rho) 
by the particular hypothesis. Significance tests for contrasts of the binary 
variate were performed using an extrapolation of GCA to the binary de- 
pendent variable case (Wolf & Bassler, 1977b). Individual cell means and 


TABLE 2 
, Means and Standard Deviations of Earnings 
and Quality Belief Scale Scores and Choice 
Frequency Counts by Experimental Condition 


Feedback Condition Choice* Earnings Beier Quality Belief 

Earnings Quality Count Mean Mean S. D. 
t. Confirm Confirm 9 3.36 1.68 2.71 2.67 
2. Confirm Disconfirm 7 3.39 1.39 -1.99 3.14 
3. Disconfirm Confirm 4 -3.89 2.55 .86 3.69 
4. Disconfirm Disconfirm 2 -3.43 2.29 -1.27 2.50 
5. None Confirm J 1.58 2.52 .89 3.92 
6. None Disconfirm 4 -1.99 2.78 -1.33 2.36 
7. None . None 9 .97 1.62 1.04 2.60 


“The choice variable is the number of subjects choosing to remain with the alone method. 
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standard deviations, as well as frequency counts for choice of the ‘‘alone’’ 
strategy, are presented by conditions in Table 2. 

GCA uses an estimate of mean squared error that is calculated from the 
within-cell variance and degrees of freedom for all experimental condi- 
tions. It is possible to change the value of this estimate by selectively ex- 
cluding some cells from the calculations for a particular comparison (e.g., 
by analyzing the 2x 2+ 1 ANOVA independently of cells 5 and 6). For all 
comparisons made in the present analyses, the variances of all seven cells 
were included in the calculations. 

In the interest of consistency, the same set of contrasts was made for all 
three dépendent variables. The contrasts and the relevant summary statis- 
tics are displayed in Table 3. The rows of this table refer to individual con- 
trasts. The first five contrasts are orthogonal. The remaining four con- 
trasts are linearly interrelated and provide specific comparisons between 
the control group and certain feedback conditions. The latter comparisons 
are also not independent of the ‘‘main effects” tests in contrasts 2 and 3. 
The first seven columns of Table 3 specify the contrasts. The sum of the 
first seven column entries for any row of Table 6 is 0. Note that the first 
four rows of Table 3 specify all of the contrasts typically performed in an 
ANOVA for a2 x2+1 experimental design (Winer, 1971) where Contrast 
1 is the control group versus all other comparison, Constrasts 2 and 3 are - 
column and row effects, respectively, and Contrast 4 is the interaction 
term. The remaining columns of Table 3 contain the test statistics gener- 
ated by GCA for each of the dependent variables. Rho for each variable 
specifies a population estimate of the percentage of total variance ac- 
counted for by each contrast and is mathematically equivalent, in the 
ANOVA case, to omega squared (Hays, 1973). C for the choice variable 
and F for the belief strength measures are tests of the significance of each 
contrast for the particular dependent variable. 

Hypothesis 1—The first hypothesis predicted that earnings feedback 
would affect the decision to persist, but accuracy feedback would not. 
Specifically, the likelihood of persisting (i.e., number of choices of the 
alone method) should be greater in the confirm earnings conditions than 
in the disconfirm earnings conditions, whereas that likelihood should be 
the same in the confirm and disconfirm accuracy conditions. Contrast 2 
tests the effect of earnings feedback; the contrast is highly significant on 
the choice variable (C= 10.72, p< .001) and accounts for about 14 percent 
of the variance. Contrast 3 tests the effect of accuracy feedback. This con- 
trast accounts for no variance in the choice variable and, of course, is not 
significant (C — 2.01, N.S.) (Because Rho is an estimate, it may take small 
negative values which should be interpreted as 0.) Hence, the data provide 
strong support for Hypothesis 1. 

Hypothesis 2—The second hypothesis predicted that confirming feed- 
back about a specific outcome would increase the strength of the instru- 
mental belief about the outcome. Similarly, disconfirming feedback would 
decrease the strength of the belief. For the belief about earnings, Contrast 
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2 provides a simple comparison for confirming versus disconfirming feed- 
back, whereas Contrasts 6 and 7 compare the confirming and disconfirm- 
ing feedback conditions, respectively, with the no-feedback (i.e., control 
group) case. Contrast 2 is significant (= 100.4, p< .001) and accounts for 
about 59 percent of the variance in earnings belief strength. Contrast 6, 
confirming versus no-feedback, is also significant (F=7.8, p< .005) and 
accounts for about 9 percent of the variance. Contrast 7, disconfirming 
versus no-feedback, is significant (F= 28.9, p< .001) and accounts for 
about 28 percent of the variance. Contrasts 3, 8, and 9 provide a similar 
set of tests for the accuracy belief. Contrast 3, confirming versus discon- 
firming feedback, is significant (F= 12.6, p<.001) and accounts for 14 
percent of the variance in belief strength. Contrast 8, confirming versus no 
feedback, is not significant and accounts for no variance. Contrast 9, dis- 
confirming versus no feedback, is significant (F=5.1, p<.05) but ac- 
counts for only about 6 percent of the variance. Hence Hypothesis 2 is . 
strongly supported in the case of earnings beliefs, but only partially sup- 
ported, arid much less robustly, in the case of beliefs about quality. 

Hypothesis 3—The third hypothesis predicted that feedback, indepen- 
dent of its content, would have no effect on belief strength. This hypothe- 
sis is tested by Contrast 1 and is supported for both earnings (F- 2.0, 
N.S.) and quality (F=.8, N.S.). It is interesting to note that Contrast 1 is 
significant for the strategy choice variable (C — 4. 62, p «..05). More will be 
said about this finding in the discussion section. 

Hypothesis 4— Hypothesis 4 predicts that the confirming and on: 
firming effects of accuracy feedback will transfer to the earnings belief in 
those cells where no feedback is available about earnings, but not in cells 
where earnings feedback is presented. This prediction is supported by con- 
trast (F= 12.9, p<.001) in which the transfer effect is demonstrated for 
earnings beliefs in cells 5 and 6 and by Contrast 4 in which no transfer is 
demonstrated (F= .01, N.S.) in cells where earnings feedback is available.: 
The transfer effect, it should be noted, accounts for about 13 pereen of 
the variance in the earnings belief measure. 

Hypothesis 5—Hypothesis 5 is related to Hypothesis 4 and predic: that. 
the likelihood of persistence will be affected in those cells where the trans- - 
fer effect occurs (i.e., cells 5 and 6). Contrast 5 suggests only a weak effect 
(C — 2.76, p « .1) on the choice variable, accounting for only 2 percent of 
the variance in the measure. 

It should be noted that Contrast 5 is not siedifican for the accuracy 
belief (/— 1.6, N.S.). This result is somewhat anomalous and will be 
discussed below in the context of information salience. 


DISCUSSION 


The major objective of this study was to investigate the effects of instru- 
mental feedback on (1) the decision to persist at a newly introduced work 
strategy and (2) the durability of communicated beliefs about change. It 
may be concluded from the study that: 
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(1) Confirming and disconfirming feedback about the expected out- 

. comes of a behavior affects the decision to persist only when the out- 
comes are valued. 

. (2) It is the content of feedback, and not its presence, that affects be- 
havior and beliefs. 

(3) Feedback has an impact on the strength of beliefs to which it is tar- 

 geted and, when no other feedback is available, may transfer to be- 
liefs about outcomes that are indirectly related to the instrumental 
feedback. 

Several issues may be raised concerning the interpretation of these re- 
sults. The first issue concerns the interpretation of the transfer effect" 
addressed in Hypotheses 4 and 5. As is clear from the induction, subjects 
should have expected a positive correlation between earnings and quality. 
Yet the feedback system, and the actual feedback presented, were de- 
signed so that negative correlations among averaged data were possible. 
The payoff system was structured on a stepwise, per-page basis, but feed- 
back was presented on an average basis. It was thus possible for an indi- 
vidual performing above average in accuracy with an average number of 
pages completed to receive below average earnings, assuming wide vari- 
ance in accuracy across pages. In fact, the deviations of average quality 
feedback from the per-page cutoff points for pay were kept small to make 
discrepant feedback plausible. The lack of suspicion about feedback and 
the absence of any ‘‘transfer effect’’ in the cells where both quality and 
earnings data were presented support the effectiveness of the induction. A 
problem arises, however, in interpreting the transfer effect in the partial 
information.cells. The naive belief, given the experimental induction, 
probably supported a positive correlation between pay and accuracy. Sub- 
jects may have simply assumed that higher accuracy meant higher earn- 
ings. Yet only 20 percent of these subjects, as contrasted with 52 percent in 
the full information cell, used earnings as.a decision criterion. An alterna- 
tive explanation for these results is that subjects simply generalized success 
or failure on one parameter to success or failure on all parameters (Breer & 
Locke, 1965), and made a persistence decision based on a kind of ''halo 
effect.” From a practical perspective, the issue of ‘‘transfer’’ is important, 
especially when the time frame for obtaining data, or the availability of 
data, about the effectiveness of a behavior change may necessitate persis- 
tence decisions based on incomplete information. The issues of when and 
how feedback is generalized to effect broad classes of beliefs requires and 
deserves further research. 

A second issue concerns the validity of the expectancy model as a heu- 
ristic for modeling the persistence decision. Clearly, this study presumed 
some correspondence between instrumental beliefs about earnings and 
persistence. The Pearson product moment correlation between the earn- 
ings belief and persistence was .64, yet nine individuals persisted in the no- 
feedback condition, equalling the number of individuals who persisted in 
the confirm-confirm cell and exceeding that of the confirm-disconfirm cell 
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(i.e., 7), even though the earnings beliefs among these cells differed in the 
expected direction. The absence of a significant difference in persisting be- 
tween the confirm earnings cells and the no-feedback cell appears anoma- 
lous in view of the proposed model if one expects a correlation between 
the two parameters within the distribution of earnings beliefs represented 
in those cells. The within subjects choice perspective on expectancy 
theory, supported by Mitchell (1974), suggests an explanation for the re- 
sults. If one assumes that expectations guide behavior, the relation of an 
expectation to the binary choice of persisting or not persisting requires the 
specification of a threshold for the expectation that, when exceeded, will 
produce a persistence decision. In the present study this threshold prob- 
ably reflected a comparison of the instrumental belief about working 
alone with that of working together. The experimental manipulation in the 
no-feedback condition provided baseline information that working alone 
may be better than working together. This was the only manipulation of 
this belief in this condition, as contrasted with the confirming and discon- 
firming information in the feedback conditions where experiential data 
were provided that either supported or rejected the initially induced belief. 
Hence, it is not surprising to find subjects persisting in the no-feedback 
case. The only information they have indicates that they should! Stated 
differently, the expectancies of subjects in this condition were above the 
threshold for persistence. The result is a ‘‘boundary”’ effect or restriction 
on the correlation expected among the persistence and belief measures in 
the **confirm earnings” and ‘‘no-feedback’’ cells. In this study, the notion 
that ‘‘alone is better" was saleable without feedback, causing disconfir- 
mation to have the most impact on the persistence measure. Hence, the re- 
sults do not contradict the expectancy model, but neither should they be 
considered a strong test of expectancy perspective on persistence. A possi- 
ble variation on the present study might be to change the potency of the 
initially communicated beliefs in order to investigate the role of confirma- 
tion, disconfirmation, and expectations more completely. 

Finally, there was an apparent difference in salience between feedback 
about earnings and that about accuracy. This effect is most apparent in 
the comparison of Rho's for the main effect of earnings feedback on the 
earnings belief (Rho —.147). There are two interpretations of this result. 
First, accuracy information may have been considered relatively unimpor- 
tant by subjects except as a diagnostic to poor earnings. Alternatively, the 
magnitude of a change from $2.78 to $3.20 an hour may have been per- 
ceived by subjects as much greater than a change from 93.5 percent to 94 
percent accuracy. The former interpretation would have strong implica- 
tions for the efficacy of pay versus nonpay feedback in producing persis- 
tence. The latter interpretation suggests only that the magnitude of varia- 
tion for the two outcomes was unequal in the study. 

Although this study was concerned with feedback, it differs from prior 
studies, including those on knowledge of results (KR), in several respects. 
Most KR studies have been concerned with the effects of feedback on skill 
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acquisition or learning (Annett, 1969). Others have examined the interrela- 
tionships among KR, motive or goal states, and performance measures 
(e.g., Locke et al., 1969; Clarke, 1972; Chaikin, 1971). Most of these 
studies treat KR as a kind of post hoc occurrence which, in combination 
with certain personal states or goals, has reinforcing properties (Locke & 
Schweiger, 1978). The present research attempts to place KR in a more 
general, organizational perspective. That individuals have instrumental 
orientations toward work and instrumental goals is a fact of organiza- 
tional life. An understanding of the persistence and institutionalization of 
work behavior should recognize such orientation as primary contributors 
and identify those facets of organizational environments that contribute 
to their development or change (Goodman, Conlon, & Bazerman, 1980). 
Such research necessitates a reasonably broad view of feedback such as 
Herold and Greller's (1977) model and a model of individual behavior 
such as that presented in Figure 1. Research on the durability of planned 
change should concern those elements of the organizational environment, 
such as feedback, that affect the evocation and outcomes of individual de- 
cisions to persist at new modes of behavior. 


CONCLUSION 


This research was an attempt to formulate a decision making frame- 
work that would be useful for developing research on the adoption and 
persistence of new behavior in planned change contents. The resultant 
framework then was applied to an investigation of some effects of feed- 
back on the persistence of new behavior and beliefs. The results appear to 
have useful implications for the structuring of planned-change programs. 
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This 13-month f eld study explores the phenomenon 
of job-switching behavior and attempts to isolate some 
of the critical variables associated with job switching in 
autonomous work. groups. Results indicate that age and 
job status are strong influences on job switching. Job 
switching correlated negatively with job satisfaction and 
positively with absenteeism, feedback, task identity, and 
hazard.. 


Increasing attention and concern has been directed during the past 
decade to the conservation of diminishing resources and to the ameliora- 
tion of the high personal and social costs of unsatisfying work. Evidence 
suggests that one means to these ends is through the systematic redesign of 
jobs and the workplace (Work in America, 1973; Sheppard & Herrick, . 
1972; Jenkins, 1974; Hackman & Suttle, 1977; Davis & Cherns, 1975; 
O'Toole, 1974; Cummings & Molloy, 1977). One approach to job design 
gaining increasing acceptance involves use ‘of the internally-led, self- 
regulating, autonomous.work group. 

Autonomous groups are a structural form in which an attempt is made 
to jointly optimize (Trist, 1973) both the technical and social components 
of work in order to optimize the overall production system. This approach 
to work design recognizes that grouping workers solely on the basis of task 
requirements as prescribed by the traditionalists, or solely on the basis of 
postulated psychological needs às prescribed by many human relations 
theorists, frequently results in a suboptimal production system. Autono- 
mous group theory places these two viewpoints in proper perspective 
through its HODIE not on individuals or individual tasks, but on the 
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systematic grouping of interrelated tasks leading to the development of 
mutually supportive roles contained within the clearly defined boundary 
of a primary work group. The locus of control is internal rather than ex- 
ternal, and the group is able to exercise considerable influence over such 
factors as goal setting, work methods, task assignment, membership, and 
supervision (Gulowsen, 1972). 

The design of autonomous groups begins with the specification of the 
minimal set of boundary and task control conditions needed to create a 
self-regulating work system for a given task environment. The remaining 
task and control variables are permitted to vary with the needs of the situa- 
tion, providing the work group freedom to respond to both internal and 
external sources of variance from the group’s goals. Although the minimal 
set of task and boundary conditions necessary for self-regulation are situa- 
tion specific, they can be summarized briefly from the literature as fol- 
lows: (1) inclusion within a single social unit responsibility for the total 
production unit, (2) inclusion within the unit of all functions and technical 
skilis necessary for process control, maintenance, and adjustment, in- 
cluding self-maintenance and adjustment, (3) a clearly definable and 
measurable outcome state, and (4) joint commitment by individual 
members of the social unit to optimize the functioning of the unit with 
respect to the outcome state (Cummings & Molloy, 1977; Cummings & 
Griggs, 1976; Susman, 1976). 

An important source of potential response variability for variance con- 
trol results from possession by the group members of requisite task skills. 
Trist and his colleagues (Trist, Higgin, Murray, & Pollock, 1963) have 
shown that the members are able to self-regulate and control the group 
task best where the members are multiskilled, all-around workmen. Ideal- 
ly, each worker should be able to perform a wide variety of tasks and be 
able to switch jobs, replacing his co-workers when they are tired, bored, or 
absent. According to Rice (1958), comprehension by the workers of a 
variety of skills along with job switching tends to reduce the likelihood of 
occurrence of prestige and status differences within the group. In addi- 
tion, it allows for improved communication and greater stability of the 
group’s internal structure (cf. Trist, 1973, p. 106). Failure of the group’s 
members to develop these multiple skills can lead to role differentiation 
and status differences that tend to reinforce external affiliation and inhibit 
internal mobility (Miller & Rice, 1967). 

Experimentation with autonomous work groups began with the pio- 
neering work of Eric Trist and his colleagues who were attempting to find 
the effects of different forms of work organization with different forms of 
technology in the British coal industry (Trist & Bamforth, 1951; Trist et 
al., 1963). This research Has continued for more than 25 years in a variety 
of industries and in several cultures (Emery & Thorsrud, 1969, 1974; 
Engelstad, 1972; Herbst, 1962, 1974; Hill, 1971; Miller & Rice, 1967; 
Susman, 1968, 1970a, 1970b; Emery & Trist, 1960; Rice, 1958; Trist, 
Susman, & Brown, 1977; Srivastva, Salipante, Cummings, Notz, Bigelow, 
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& Waters, 1975). However, the major thrust of almost all of these studies 
has been toward the application of autonomous work groups for im- 
proved organizational effectiveness rather than a systematic investigation 
of the contingencies appropriate for their proper formation and function- 
ing. Cummings and Griggs comment in this connection: ‘‘As a result, after 
numerous field experiments, little cumulative knowledge has been gained 
regarding the conditions for autonomous group functioning” (1976, p. 
89). 

Attention was recently focused on this lack of knowledge during an ac- 
tion research project of several years’ duration inside a Pennsylvania coal 
mine. This project was designed by Trist and his colleagues (Trist et al., 
1977) to test, among other things, the applicability of autonomous work 
groups in American coal mines. The miners who volunteered to partici- 
pate in the project were accepted with the understanding that they would 
function as autonomous work groups. They were given responsibility for 
an entire geographic section of the mine known as a section. In order to 
encourage the sharing of responsibility for work, all of the men in the ex- 
perimental group were paid the same top pay rate equal to that received by 
the highest skilled job classification in the section. The section foreman, . 
who previously had been directly responsible for production, was relieved _ 
of this responsibility, which was then assumed by the work group. See 
Trist et al. (1977) and Blumberg (1977) for a more complete description of 
the mine and larger action research study. 

Based on their earlier research with autonomous work groups, Trist and 
his colleagues felt that an important source of potential response variabili- 
ty for variance control lay in the possession by the group members of re- 
quisite task skills. Therefore, in addition to providing for formal class- 
room training, the research group requested the miners to learn and per- 
form jobs outside their primary job classifications, i.e., to engage in job- 
switching behavior. However, after five months much less job switching 
was occurring than had been anticipated. A check after one year revealed 
the same thing. Because no research relating to this phenomenon could be 
located and because job switching was known to be important for the self- 
regulation of autonomous groups, the present research was undertaken. 
Its primary purpose was to explore the phenomenon of job switching and 
to isolate some of the variables associated with job-switching behavior in 
autonomous work groups. 


METHOD 
Strategy of the Research 
A search of the appropriate literature for possible clues to relevant vari- 
ables revealed only six previous studies relating to task allocation in auton- 


omous work groups (Emery & Thorsrud, 1974, 1976; Herbst, 1962, 1974; 
Susman, 1968, 1970a, 1970b). However, none of these studies related, . 
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even in a general way, to job-switching behavior, so there was no empirical 
base on which to build a traditional hypothesis-testing study. Instead, it 
was decided to undertake a three-phase exploratory analysis. 

In the first phase of the research, the researcher attempted to gain 
familiarity with the problem through the use of observation and unstruc- 
tured interviews with the miners and many others with mine-related 
knowledge and experience, such as mining engineering professors, retired 
miners, and mining equipment sales engineers. In addition, the researcher 
**sat in" on an advanced course in mining engineering. As the study pro- 
gressed, the available literature and observational information suggested 
more specific questions for which answers were obtained by use of a more 
structured interview technique. Finally, it was possible to formulate some 
working hypotheses that permitted the.use of statistical methods. To rein- 
force (and sometimes contradict) the results of the statistical findings, they 
are combined and interpreted with the observational data, providing the 
greater rigor of statistical treatment while preserving the rich contextual 
significance of a unique research site (Scott, 1965; Madge, 1965). 

. Although no studies directly relating to job switching in autonomous 
work groups could be found, it still was possible to gain some insights: 
from the literature. For example, if job-switching behavior is viewed as a 
class of behavior resulting from a decision by the individual to participate 
in an enlarged job, or to withdraw, at least temporarily, from a distasteful 
one, the literature relating to participation, job enlargement, resistance to 
change, and employee reaction to job characteristics might be expected to 
yield some valuable suggestions, clues, and questions relevant to the pres- 
ent exploratory research. 

An examination of the findings relating to participation and resistance 
to change (French, Israel, & As, 1960; Coch & French, 1948; Lawrence, 
1954; Gouldner, 1954; Rosen et al, 1965; Emery & Thorsrud, 1974; 
Trumbo, 1961; Krick, 1959; Watson, 1969) provided a number of sugges- 
tions that seemed to have some relevance for a study of job-switching be- 
havior. Additional clues came from the literature treating individual re- 
sponse to enlarged jobs (Blood & Hulin, 1967; Hulin, 1969; Katzell, Bar- 
rett, & Parker, 1961; Robey, 1974; Susman, 1973; Turner & Lawrence, 
1965; Vroom, 1960; Tosi, 1970). Finally, published studies relating indi- 
vidual response to task characteristics (Vernon, Bedford, & Wyatt, 1924; 
Wyatt & Fraser, 1929; Turner & Lawrence, 1965; Hackman & Lawler, 
1971) proved to be a rich source of possible relationships. 

The literature review, combined with the researcher's field observations 
for nearly a year suggested the reasons, shown in Table 1, why a miner 
might be unwilling to engage in job-switching behavior. Obviously, the in- 
verse of many of these statements might also be reasons why a miner 
would be willing to switch jobs. š 

A content analysis of Table 1 suggests that job-switching behavior is 
associated with a broad spectrum of variables. Conceptually, they seem to 
fall into two general categories: a complex issue of variables related to the 
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TABLE 1 
Summary of Reasons for Avoiding Job-Switching Behavior 


. Social inertia or habit—the tendency to retain the status quo and to oppose change merely because 


it is different. 


. Uncertainty and risk avoidance—the tendency to avoid change because of the uncertainty of the 


results from a new method or procedure. 


. Lack of understanding of the importance of the planned change. 
. Vested interests—individuals who have spent long years accumulating skills, judgment, and pre- 


rogatives tend to resist changes to a system that will make these fruits of experience irrelevant or 
obsolete. 


. Social prohibition—the proposed change might violate norms or values of the work group or 


custom and tradition of the subculture. 
Lack of legitimacy—the proposed change may be perceived to be outside the rejector's area of in- 
terest, responsibility, or influence. 


. Management pressure for high levels of production. 
. Desire to avoid the more dangerous jobs. ` 
. Lack of interest in new learning situations because of earlier nonrewarding or punishing experi- 


ence with learning situations. 


. Lack of confidence in the ability to learn new jobs. 
. Fear of loss of seniority. 
. Belief that knowledge of how to perform an undesirable job may somehow lead to a permanent 


assignment to it. 


. Reluctance to exert the effort required to learn a new job. 

. Disruption of established social relationships. 

. Lack of confidence in the technical validity and feasibility of the proposed change. 

, Personal needs of the individual are well satisfied in his present situation. 

. High state of job-related anxiety. 

. Subcultural predispositions opposing job-switching behavior. 

. Rejection of the change agent personally or of the values he represents. 

. Loss of job satisfaction—the proposed change may result in a loss of challenge, status, or self- 


expression in a job. 


. Resentment of criticism—the rejector may be the person who has originated the present method. 


Lack of physical or motor skills necessary to perform certain jobs effectively. 


. Feelings of inequity-—the rejectors may feel that their current rate of reward, or the rate of reward 


under the proposed new system is not sufficient for job switching. 


. Feelings of inadequacy in present job—the individual may feel that he has not yet reached an ef- 


fective level of performance on his present job. 


. Self-selection—men who prefer the work rhythms and characteristics of the present work method 


have self-selected into the job over time. 


. Anxiety that management will use the results of any experimental improvements to cut piece rate 


earnings. 


. Anxiety that an attempt to work on a new job in which they are not skilled results in some men 


**making fools of themselves." 


. Unvillingness to set new production norms before new levels of reward are negotiated and firmly 


established. 


. Feelings that the union has ‘‘sold out” to management. 
. Feelings that they are being manipulated by management. 
. Autonomy, variety, task identity, feedback, and social interaction on the present job are at the 


preferred level. 


. Approaching retirement—the individual may feel that his time remaining on the job is too short to 


undertake new experiences or responsibilities. 


. Pride of craft—the individual has identified with his work role, way of life, and established 


routines. 


person and variables related to elements of the person’s environment. 
Person-related variables that appear, or can be inferred, from Table 1 in- 
clude attitude, authoritariansim, anxiety, ability, age, education, seniori- 
ty, job involvement, and job satisfaction. Variables relating to the per- 
son’s external environment are the group norm of legitimacy of participa- 
tion and the structural variable, status. Additional relevant environmental 
variables appear to be related to the characteristics of the job itself, and 
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include variety, autonomy, task identity, feedback, and hazard. More- 
over, the demand characteristics of the task as determined by technology 
seem to be important determinants of behavior. 

Finally, the content analysis taken together with inferences gleaned 
from the literature and the researcher’s field notes provided the basis for 
the following hypotheses. A major premise underlying the predicted direc- 
tion of the relationships is that workers, given freedom of choice, will tend 
to elect to engage in more satisfying, meaningful, and challenging work 
and to withdraw from jobs without those characteristics. Blumberg (1977) 
gives a detailed description of the evidence inferring the hypotheses. 


Hypotheses 


Hypotheses concerning variables relating to the person are: 

H1: Job-switching behavior is negatively related to the individual's 
perceived level of job ability. 

H2: Job-switching behavior is negatively related to the level of job 
involvement. _ 

H3: Job-switching behavior is negatively related to the level of job- 
related anxiety. 

H4: Job-switching behavior is negatively related to the individual's 
degree of authoritarianism. 

H5: Job-switching behavior is negatively related to the level of job 
satisfaction. 

H6: Job-switching behavior is negatively related to job seniority. 
H7: Job-switching behavior is negatively related to age. 

H8: Job-switching behavior is positively related to attitude toward 
Job switching. | | 

H9: Job-switching behavior is positively related to education level. 
Hypotheses concerning variables relating to-the environment are: 
H10: Job-switching behavior is less frequent for those who perceive 
participation to be nonlegitimate than for those who perceive partici- 
pation to be legitimate. 

H11: Job-switching behavior is negatively related to the individual's 
rating of his job on the task dimensions of variety, autonomy, task 
identity, and feedback. 

H12: Job-switching behavior is negatively related to the status of the 
individual's permanent job classification. 

H13: The direction of job-switching is from low status to high status 
Jobs. 

H14: Job-switching behavior is positively related to the individual's 
rating of his job on the task dimension of hazard. 


Research Setting and Subjects . 


The research site is a slope mine, employing about 200 people, located 
in the soft coal region of central Pennsylvania. The mine was organized by 
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the United Mine Workers of America about 10 years ago. At the present 
time there are four operating sections in different geographical areas of 
the mine; each has three crews that rotate weekly through a three-shift 
work schedule. Two of the sections, each consisting of 27 miners and 3 
foremen, are operated as autonomous work groups; two are operated in - 
the traditional manner under the direct control of the section foreman. 

The research sample consists of the 54 miners from the two autonomous 
sections. The all-male sample is comprised of 6 mine mechanics, 6 miner 
operators, 6 miner operator helpers, 12 shuttle car operators, 12 support 
men, and 12 bolter operators. All of the men in the sample were born in 
the United States, as were 87 percent of their parents. At the time of the 
study, 70 percent of the men were between the ages of 21 to 36. The re- 
maining 30 percent ranged in age from 43 to 63. Their educational level 
ranges from 5 to 15 years with a mean of 11 years. 

Observational data were collected over a period of 13 months from J une 
28, 1974, to July 8, 1975. During this time, the researcher spent approx- 
imately 800 hours underground observing and interviewing the miners 
while they worked. The questionnaire data were collected. during the 
period from June 17, 1975, to July 8, 1975. The 76-item questionnaires 
were filled out inside the mine either at the ‘‘rectifier’’ or at the ‘‘dinner 
. hole.” In two cases, safety requirements did not permit the men to leave a 
co-worker alone at their work station, so the forms were completed at the 
man's work station while he worked. 


Description of ine Measures 


Attitude Toward Job Swiichingz-A 24-item Likert-type attitude scale 
was made up of a number of statements suggested by the literature search, 
interview, and observational information. Five response categories, scored 
from one to five, with the higher number indicating a more favorable at- 
titude toward job switching, were established (Edwards, 1957; Scott, 
1968). The internal consistency reliability for this scale indicated by Cron- 
bach’s (1951) alpha coefficient is .78. 

Job Satisfaction Index—-A 2-item job satisfaction index was used to dan 
the extent to which the miners are satisfied with their present jobs. The 
first item was a measure of the miner's satisfaction with his individual for- 
mal work role on the section. The second item was an indicator of pay sat- 
isfaction. The Spearman correlation between the two items was .50 
(N —54, p<.01). 

Authoritarianism—4A. 3-item index borrowed from Sheppard and Het: 
rick (1972) was used to tap the individual’s degree of autiontananism, 
Cronbach’s alpha coefficient for this index was .50. 

Job Status—Job status was operationalized by means af a three-ques- 
tion index adapted from Bishop and Hill (1971). The first question asked 
the miners to rank order the section’s jobs in terms of their importance to 
the section's primary task of ‘‘loading coal.’’ The second item asked for a 
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ranking of each job in terms of the amount of skill thought necessary to 
perform it properly. The third question asked the men to rank the jobs in 
terms of the amount of intelligence thought necessary to do the job ''the 
way it ought to be done."' The index was scored by ranking the sum of the 
three item ranks for each job. The average interitem correlation for this in- 
dex was .54. 

Job-Related Anxiety—A 3-item index was constructed to tap the extent 
to which the miners felt nervous, anxious, or pressured on the job. The 
alpha coefficient for this index was .67. 

Legitimacy of Participation—Legitimacy of participation was measured 
by a 2-question index adapted from French et al. (1960). The first question 
asked the miners to indicate on a 5-point Likert-type scale the extent to 
` which they were able to exercise influence in making decisions about what 
equipment to operate and what procedures to use on the job. Possible 
responses ranged from ‘‘no influence at all! to ‘‘very strong influence." 
The second question asked on a 5-point scale how much influence they 
thought was ‘‘right and proper’’ for them to exercise. 

These questions were used to establish a dichotomy: ‘‘legitimate’’ and 
**nonlegitimate.'' Those in the legitimate category were exercising influ- 
ence at the sane level they felt was right and proper. Those in the nonlegit- 
imate category were exercising /ess than the amount of influence they felt 
was right and proper. 

Core Dimensions—The extent to which the men felt their present jobs 
possess the characteristics of variety, autonomy, task identity, and feed- 
back was tapped using Hackman and Lawler's (1971) 7-point scales. One 
additional characteristic relating to the extent to which an individual felt 
he must expose himself to possible bodily harm as he worked was devel- 
oped. This scale was labeled ‘‘hazard’’ (see Blumberg, 1977). These scales 
were not combined into an index, but were treated as separate dimensions. 

Job Ability Index—The extent to which different individuals believe 
they possess certain job-related abilities and/or knowledge was tapped by 
a 10-item index. The items of this index asked the individual to indicate on 
7-point scales the extent to which he had the ability and/or knowledge to 
respond to the job characteristics of variety, autonomy, task identity, 
feedback, friendship opportunities, dealing with others, exertion of physi- 
cal effort, exposure to danger, precision, and need to monitor the physical 
environment. Cronbach's (1951) alpha coefficient for this scale was .88. 

Index of Job-Switching Behavior—As used here, job-switching behav- 
ior is defined as the extent to which the miners engage in work roles out- 
side their regular job classification during their daily work shifts. Job- 
switching behavior was measured by means of a 2-item index completed by 
the section foremen for each of the nine men on their crews. The first item 
on the index asked the foreman to designate on a 5-point Likert-type scale 
the extent to which each individual switched jobs with the other men on 
the section. The possible responses on this scale ranged from ‘‘never’’ to 
“very often." The second item asked the foreman to list the jobs each 
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man performed outside his regular classification along with the approx- 
. imate number of hours per week spent on each. The number of jobs was - 
‘multiplied by the number of hours to.obtain the base value for the second 
item. This base value was then adjusted to a value between 0 and 5 by 
means of a linear transformation and summed with the first item to obtain - 
the job switching index. The Spearman rank order correlation between the 
two index items was .63 (N — 54, p<.001). 

A second, objective measure of job switching was made by having the 
foremen keep an exact record of job switching for their men for a repre- 
sentative 10-day period. The Spearman correlation between the two inde- 
pendent measures of job switching was .83 (N —6, p<.10). 

Job Involvement—Lodahl and Kejner's (1965) job involvement mea- 
sure was used to tap the extent to which the men felt that the job was an 
important part of their psychological life or contributed to their self- 
image. The first item of the 20-item scale was deleted because it was 
judged inappropriate for use with union members. The alpha coefficient 
for this scale was .82. (Additional detail and copies of the scales can be 
: found in Blumberg, 1977.) 


RESULTS 


Spearman correlations for the hypothesized relationships are summa- 
rized in Table 2. (Because some of the men were volunteers for the autono- 
mous sections, strictly speaking the sample is not a random one and p 
values must be interpreted with caution.) Of the 14 hypotheses, 10 were 
" supported as stated. Three others received partial support. - 


Variables Relating to the Person 


Positive correlations were found relating job-switching behavior to level 
of education and attitude. Negative correlations were found relating job 
switching to authoritarianism, job satisfaction, seniority, and. age. 

The hypotheses relating job switching to job involvement, anxiety, and 
ability were not supported as stated. However, when the latter two vari- 
ables were dichotomized at the median and the correlations recomputed, 
some significant patterns emerged. A —.54 correlation (N= 23, p < .01) was 
found between job switching and anxiety for the higher anxiety subsam- 
. ple. No significant correlation was found for the lower anxiety miners. 
These results do not seem to come from bias in the measuring instrument 
or from the effect of some third variable, particularly age. When the sam- 
ple was dichotomized at the median age, no significant difference was 
found in level of anxiety between the older and younger men. Nor did the 
correlation of -.31 (N — 24, p<.10) found between ability and job switch- 
ing for the older miners, and .20 (N — 30, p «..14) for the younger miners 
appear to be a reflection of lower perceived ability on the part of the older 
miners. Their mean ability level was 57.44 on a scale of 7-70, compared 
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TABLE 2 
Summary of the Hypothesized Relationships 


Spearman’s 
Hypothesis Associated Variables Rho N p 
HI Job switching 
Ability -.03 48 
Higher ability .07 20 
Lower ability -.31 28 .05 
H2 Job switching 
Job involvement -.10 48 
H3 Job switching 
Job related anxiety ~.07 48 
Higher anxiety -.54 23 .01 
Lower anxiety -.02 2 
H4 Job switching 
Authoritarianism -.22 48 .10 
(-.02*) 
HS Job switching 
Job satisfaction -.37 48 .01 
(-.20?) 
H6 Job switching 
Job seniority -.44 48 .01 
(-.082) 
H7 Job switching 
Age -.37 48 .01 
H8 Job switching 
Attitude .27 48 .05 
(.214) 
H9 Job switching 
Education level .40 48 .01 
(.10°) 
H10 Legitimacy of participation b 19, 27 10 
H1! Job switching 
Variety SIS 48 
Autonomy .13 48 
Task identity .26 48 .05 
Feedback .22 48 -10 
H12 Job switching 
Job status -.33 48 .05 
H13 Direction of job switching c a .001 
H14 Job switching hazard .30 48 .05 
(.20*) 


Partial product-moment correlation with effects of age partialed out. 
tMann-Whitney U test. 

"Sign test. 

©190 observed instances. 


with the younger miners' average ability level of 55.00. Thus, the older, 
more experienced miner tended to rate both his anxiety and ability at 
about the same level as did his younger counterpart, but at the same time 
he tended to engage in job switching less frequently. Correlations among 
all the variables are shown in Table 3. 


Variables Relating to the Environment 
Positive correlations were found relating job-switching behavior to job 


hazard, task identity, and feedback. A moderately higher level of switch- 
ing was found for those who considered switching to be legitimate than for 
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TABLE 3 
General Intercorrelation Matrix 
l 2 Ms 4 5 6 7 8 

1. Job switching — 

2. Ability -.03 — ' 

3. Job involvement -.10 .23* — 

4. Anxiety -.07 ~.05 .05 — 

5. Authoritarianism -.22* .00 1257 -.14 — 

6. Job satiszaction -.37***  — 10 .20 .17 3i** — 

7. Seniority -.4A*** 14 S4***  ..06 A7*** — 29** — 

8. Education .40*** Il -.46*** 00 -.48*** ..36*** ..60*** — 

9. Age —.37*** (14 .40***  —.17 39*9** — 359 — | | blade dosh 
10. Attitude 275" .33** -.10 .07 -Al*** .-.5]*** — 11 .40*** 
11. Variety 15 .S3*** 19 -.02 .02 -,19* .15 .20 
12. Autonomy .13 .23* -.07 ~.18 -.10 -.39***  ..04 .22 
13. Task identity .26** .00 Al .07 .13 -.13 ~.08 .00 
14. Feedback 227 4***.— 31** .2i* -.05 .23* .16 .03 
15. Hazard .30** -.16 -.02 .13 -.13 -.07 -.25* -.03 
16. Status -—.33** -.03 .11 .19* .07 .10 .22* -.36*** 
17. Absenteeism 45 -.H —.44*** 00 -.29** 09 -34*** X 26** 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 

9. Age — 

10. Attitude -.20 — 
11. Variety .12 ITE fem 
12. Autonomy -.02 .42*** 08 — 
13. Task identity .05 -.06 .04 10 — 
14. Feedback -.09 14 31i** - 11 -.08 — 
15. Hazard -.34*** ..22*  —.07 -,09 .18 .13 — 
16. Status -.03 .19 -,35*** Ol .03 Ai .299* — — 
17. Absentezism -.33**  .01 -,10 -.01 -.04 .09. 215 A3. — 
*p<.10 
**n < 05 
***p« O1 


those who considered switching to be nonlegitimate (Mann-Whitney U 
Test, p<.10, Siegel, 1956). A negative correlation was found between job 
switching and job status. No significant relationship was found between 
job switching and either variety or autonomy. 

To test the prediction of Hypothesis 13 that the direction of job switch- 
ing is from lower to higher status jobs, the researcher had asked the sec- 
tion foremen to keep an exact record of job switching among men on their 
crews for a representative 10-day period. During this time, the 6 section 
foremen observed a total of 190 instances of job switching. Of these 190 
instances, 132- (70 percent) were from lower status to higher status jobs, 
and 58 (30 percent) instances of switching were from higher status to lower 
status jobs (Sign Test, p< .001, Siegel, 1956). 

When the data are placed in a sociogram-type format, some patterns of 
job switching can be inferred. In Figure 1, the direction of switching is 
suggestive of a flow of people *'step-by-step"" from lower status to higher 
status jobs. In ‘‘forward switching," the support men most frequently 
switch to the miner helper position, their next higher status job. The shut- 
tle car operators most frequently switch to the bolter position, their next 
higher status job; and the roof bolters most frequently switch to miner 
operator, their next higher status job. 
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FIGURE 1 
Direction and Frequency of Job. Switching for 190 Observed Instances 
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The miner helper job, at first inspection, appears to be an exception to 
‘the pattern. The miner helper is ranked next to the last in overall status, 
yet most frequently switches with the miner operator, the highest status 
job. However, very likely this occurs because of provisions of the labor 
agreement that mandate that the miner helper must operate the continu- 
ous mining machine four hours per day in order to keep ''high rate” (top 
pay grade). Moreover, the pattern of step-by-step job switching seems to 
hold when it is noted that the miner helper switches to shuttle car opera- ` 
tor, his next higher status job, almost as frequently as to miner operator. 
The tendency, although less clear, is evident in the backward switching 
direction. Except for the contract-mandated switching with the miner 
helper, the miner operator switches most frequently with the roof bolters; 
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the roof bolters about equally with the miner helper and shuttle car 
operators; and the shuttle car operators about equally with the support 
men and miner helpers. In sum, the data suggest that the preponderence of 
switching is from lower to higher status jobs. Moreover, when switching 
occurs in either direction, it tends to take place only one or two status 
levels at a time rather than between the extremes of the status hierarchy. 


Emergent Findings 

A better understanding of the general pattern of job switching began to 
emerge when it was examined together with employee absenteeism data 
obtained from company records. A Spearman rank order correlation of 
.88 (N=6, p<.05) was found relating average man-days of absence by 
position, and the number of times that position was switched into. The 
most frequently absent men were the miner operator helpers, followed by 
the roof bolters, and shuttle car operators. When absent, these men usual- 
ly are replaced by one of the two support men. If both support men are ab- 
sent on the same day as the helper, one of the two shuttle car operators 
will be ‘‘pulled off’ his machine to ‘‘fill in" for the absent helper, and the 
section will continue to operate, although at reduced efficiency. The re- 
searcher was able to determine two basic reasons for this sequence of 
switching. 

In the mines, there is a long-standing tradition of a man and his 
**buddy"' who work together, responding to task demands and providing 
both psychological support and a check on each other's safety. In addition 
to being prescribed by tradition, two sets of buddies, the miner operator 
and his helper and the two roof bolters, are mandated by the labor agree- 
ment. These men work at the coal ‘‘face’’ where the newly exposed, un- 
predictable roof of the mine presents constant danger. If a face worker is 
absent, he must be replaced or the mine safety committee can ‘‘shut the 
section down.’’ Thus, an important determinant of job switching in the 
mine appears to be the absence of a miner whose job has a high degree of 
criticality in the work flow network or whose job must be filled for safety 
reasons. 

An additional dimension affecting the miners’ job-switching behavior 
seems to involve the amourit of pressure felt by the men to achieve high 
levels of production. Although there had been a six-week moratorium on 
pressure for production during the initial phases of the new section, once 
this period had passed there was constant pressure from top management 
to attain normal levels of production. One of the first questions the super- 
intendent would ask when he saw the men at the end of the day shift was 
'*How'd ya do?” If production was not particularly good that day, the su- 
perintendent frequently would verbalize what appeared to be a widely 
‘shared value among the miners that all of their jobs depended on **loading 
coal," and although occasional bad days were understandable, they 
couldn't expéct to continue getting paid if they didn't load any coal. . 
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A number of occasions were observed when the men seemed able to 
switch jobs but would not do so because they had encountered bad physi- 
cal conditions in the mine. During these periods, the miners seemed to 
share an understanding that only the most skilled and experienced miners 
would operate the equipment. This way they were able to obtain the best 
production possible for the conditions while minimizing the danger to the 
men. On one occasion, a crew deviated from this procedure and allowed a 
less experienced man to operate the continuous miner in ‘‘bad roof.” The 
roof unexpectedly ‘‘came in,’’ burying the machine and very nearly trap- 
ping the operator and helper. It took the men a week of back-breaking 
hand digging and blasting to recover the equipment. Not too surprisingly, 
this incident somewhat dampened the enthusiasm of the men for job 
switching. 

Eventually, the men were able to resolve the necessity to ‘‘load coal’’ 
with their desire to learn new skills and switch jobs by the strategy of ''get- 
ting their coal’’ early in the shift. The researcher had become accustomed 
to seeing the miners work a steady, rhythmic pace allocating their physical 
energy over the work shift. On one particular day the men seemed to be 
working much faster than usual. When the researcher asked what was go- 
ing on, a roof bolter replied: **We couldn't work this fast all the time or 
we'd burn ourselves out before very long. But some of the men want to 
work on new jobs later in the turn, so we're trying to get our coal early.” 


The Most Important Predictors 
In an attempt to find the most parsimonious set of predictors of job- 


switching behavior, the observed relationships were reexamined using 
both partial correlation analysis and multiple regression analysis. 


TABLE 4 
Stepwise Regression of the Variables on Job Switching 

Variables in Increase Standard 

the Equation R R? in R? B? Beta? Error B F 
Age 410 .168 .168 -.033 -.234 .019 3.177* 
Status .498 .248 .080 -.435 -.389 .129 11.341*** 
Task identity .581 .337 .090 361 .248 .166 4.767** 
Feedback .643 413 .076 .348 317 127 7.495*** 
Hazard .674 454 041 253 238 .129 3.841** 
Job satisfaction 707 .500 .021 -.267 -.250 .138 3.766** 

(Constant) . 3.576 
Analysis of Sum of Mean Overall 

variance df Squares Square F 
Regression 6 74.876 12.479 6.822** 
Residual 41 75.000 1.829 


3B is the nonstandardized partial regression coefficient. 
PBeta is the standardized partial regression coefficient. 
* 
p «.10 
**»5«.0 
***n < .01 
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The results of the regression analysis, summarized in Table 4, indicate 
that six measures—age, status, task identity, feedback, hazard, and job . 
satisfaction—are linearly related to job switching. The multiple R of .71 
implies that these variables account for about 50 percent of the total vari- 
ance in job switching behavior. When the multiple regression analysis is 
compared to the partial correlations shown in Table 2, it appears that age 
is an important component of authoritarianism, job seniority, and level of 
education. 

Job satisfaction, attitude, and hazard are moderately related to job 
switching even with age partialed out, although attitude did. not enter the 
regression equation. 

In summary, it appears that the most potent forces acting in the individ- 
ual's decision to engage in higher levels of job switching are related to the 
task characteristics of the task identity, feedback and hazard. The most 
important forces acting to lower the level of job switching are related to 
the variables of age, status, and job satisfaction. A force field representa- 
tion (Lewin, 1938) of these variables is shown in Figure 2. Also included 
are the emergent variables, absenteeism, which tends to increase job 
switching, and pressure for production, which tends to lower it. 


FIGURE 2 
A Force Field Representation of the 
Variables Related to Level of Job-Switching Behavior 


Absenteeism > | ——————— Pressure for production 
Feedback —————————» | «———————— Age 
Task identity —————————» | -«———————— Status 


Hazard ———————— | -4——————————— Job satisfaction 


Lower : Higher 
Level of Job Switching 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Much of the behavioral literature concerned with job design has tended 
to focus on the behavior permitted by the work activity to the exclusion of 
the behavior required by the work activity. This research emphasis has 
resulted in the analysis of social and psychological variables apart from 
their contextual significance and has tended to ignore the very real con- 
straints that the technology of the workplace and the actions of significant 
others impose on the choices made by able and willing workers. 

Although social and psychological variables have been found to be 
prime determinants of behavior in other work systems, additional potent 
forces appear to be at work in the mine. Here, the picture remained in- 
complete or even erroneous until job switching was examined together 
with employee absenteeism. This analysis emphasized that in addition to 
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individual differences, the work behavior of the miners responds closely to 
the insistent and continuing ‘‘pull’’ of the technical system. 

The technical system appears to exert its influence on the behavior of 
the men most strongly when a higher status member is absent. When this 
occurs, and other trained men whose tasks can be deferred are available, 
there is no queen that job switching will take place. : 


Nature of the TOT of Age 


Job switching is engaged in primarily by the younger men, and the 
movement is toward the higher status jobs, i.e., jobs having higher degrees 
of criticality for the work system. No correlation was found between age 
and status (see Table 3), i.e., the older men do not tend to hold the higher 
status jobs in the section that generally requires sustained high levels of 
physical activity, a high degree of vigilance, and the ability to operate or 
maintain heavy equipment. The older men, particularly as they are nearing 
retirement, tend to avoid these positions in favor of jobs in which their 
years of experience, their ability to ‘‘read’’ the roof, and the chance to 
pace themselves allow them to compensate for any diminution i in physical 
capacity. 

On the other hand, a recurring theme in remarks made by the younger 
men is the anticipation of 30 or more years **underground. " Many of 
them are interested in acquiring additional skills in order to find new em- 
plo yment more easily when the mine becomes “worked out" and closes 
down in about 10 years. 

If also seems possible to speculate that lower levels of job switching 
among older workers may be related to their self-concept (see Sherif & 
Sherif, 1969). Both Trist et al. (1963) and Herbst (1974) have noted in con- 
nection with their coal-mining studies that the men tended to take on the 
character of the jobs they performed: ‘‘Thus the person who is engaged as 
a filler becomes identified as a filler and is no longer perceived as a person 
who can carry on other types of work” (Herbst, 1974, p. 149). Presuma- 
bly, the longer a man has occupied a job, the more closely he would come 
to identify with it and the more reluctant he would be to switch to other 
jobs. Several capable and experienced men stated to the researcher in this 
connection that they would ‘‘feel foolish” trying to operate machinery on 
which they had little experience or skill. On the other hand, the younger 
miner, without as well-established an image as a ‘‘good man,” or **top 
operator,” presumably would be less threatened if he were to switch to a 
job for which his prior experience had little utility. 


Nature of the Impact of Status 
The importance of status for job switching seems to derive from several 


sources. The first of these is related to the experimental design itself. One 
important condition set down by the union for conducting the experiment 
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was that the basic provisions of the labor agreement with regard to wages 
and payment, retention of job rights, grievances, and safety would not be 
abrogated. Thus, it was not possible to take away the primary job classifi- 
cation of the men. This in itself may have led to low job switching which, 
in turn, reinforced existing status differences. 

i There also is some evidence suggesting that some of the men: holding 
higher status jobs felt threatened when some of the other men wanted to 
learn ‘‘their’’ job. A 21 year-old miner operator commented to the re- 
-searcher in this connection: ‘‘I think a man who bid on a job and has been 
here- a long time should be able to stay on that job if he wants to. A man 
that’s just started should not start at the top. I know I didn’t, I worked my 
way up.” A 34 year-old miner helper told the researcher: ‘ ‘The men don’t 
switch more because they are basically jealous of their own jobs. They 
don’t want to get stuck with a job they don’t like. They don’ t want om 
men to- get as good as they are. . .it's an ego thing." 

In one case, several of the men wanted to learn to operate the contin. 
ous miner. The incumbent operator not only resisted training them, but 
also hurried to get on the equipment at the beginning of the shift and then 
refused to get off long enough for another competent former operator (the 
section mechanic) to train the men. The operator held that conditions were 
too bad, or there was too much push for production to permit new men to 
be trained. The men in turn asserted that the operator was scared for his 
job, and afraid that the new operators would show him up. The conflict 
was eventually resolved at a meeting of the group when the operator 
volunteered to move to a support position and allow the miner helper to 
train the men. | 


‘Job Switching and Task Characteristics 


Lack of correlation of job switching with variety and autonomy and the 
positive correlation of. job switching with task identity and feedback 
comes as somewhat of a surprise. This result is not logically consistent 
with other research which generally has found positive relationships be- 
tween these core dimensions and measures of employee motivation, per- 
formance, satisfaction, job involvement, and attendance (Hackman & 
Lawler, 1971; Wanous, 1974; Griffin & Chonko, 1977). Thus, the ex- 
pected movement of employees would be from less desirable, i.e., lower 
core dimension jobs, to more desirable, higher core dimension jobs. 

A number of possible explanations for this result were investigated and 
discarded, including the possibility that the correlations are spurious and 
result from requirements of the technical system or the labor agreement. 
The most plausible explanation to emerge from this analysis follows di- 
rectly from the work of Hackman and Lawler (1971), which first demon- 
strated the importance of individual higher order need strength as a mod- 
erator between job characteristics and employee attitudes and behavior. 
Individuals differing in higher order need strength tend to have strikingly 
different correlations between the core dimensions and both their attitu- 
dinal and behavioral responses (Hackman & Lawler, 1971; ; Wanous, 1974). 
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Thus, it seems possible that the lack of correlation of job switching with 
variety and autonomy stems from a comparatively low need strength on 
the part of the miners relative to these job characteristics. 

The positive correlation of job switching with task identity and feed- 
back could also be explained in terms of the need strength of the miners. It 
seems possible that under the conditions of the field experiment, the needs 
of the men relative to these task characteristics became, in some cases, 
‘“‘too satisfied." Lewin (1951) has postulated that many needs that con- 
tinue to be satisfied beyond satiation will become oversatiated and the in- 
dividual will experience an aversion for a formerly desired goal. 

Although no direct measure of need strength was taken, there is some 
indirect evidence to suggest that some of the miners were receiving as 
much of the core dimensions as they wished. For example, one of the 
questionnaire items was open-ended and asked the men what they thought 
of job switching. A 61 year-old roof bolter responded: ‘‘I’m not against it, 
but Im at the phase of life when I don’t want to....’’ A 21 year-old shut- 
tle car operator stated: “‘It is only practical to change jobs if the person is 
not pressured to learn a new job but can learn the new job at his own 
pace.” Finally, a 36 year-old foreman stated: ‘‘It might help from being 
bored. ..for those who get bored.” If this line of argument is correct, it 
seems necessary to question the implicit assumption of many work design 
experiments that ‘‘more’’ is always better where the core dimensions are 
concerned. Obviously, much more research is needed concerning the rela- 
tionships between task characteristics and individual need strength before 
any firm conclusions can be drawn. 


Implications for Organizational Practice 


Perhaps the most immediate implication of these findings is that the ad- 
verse effects of age and status need to be explicitly addressed in the design 
of autonomous work groups. First, it seems necessary to provide a path 
for job switching for those who wish to switch jobs. For example, if there 
are two older men who operate a piece of equipment, and neither of them 
wishes to switch jobs, there is no effective path to that equipment. Similar- 
ly, if an equipment operator is unwilling to allow others to learn his high- 
status job, then the path to that job is blocked. 

Work group designers can provide job switching paths through the as- 
signment of men to tasks such that at least one man is both willing and 
capable of job switching. In addition, during the design of jobs, care 
should be taken to minimize status differences by providing some mini- 
mum level of job switching and avoiding the assignment of workers to a 
primary job classification. Consideration should also be given to equaliza- 
tion of the critical tasks among work stations and the avoidance of attach- 
ing rewards primarily to a job classification. 

Finally, the impact of age on job-switching behavior implies that auton- 
omous working is not a panacea. As the work force ages and technological 
complexity increases, an age-contingent theory of work will become in- 
creasingly important to work designers. 
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Relationships of Personality. to 
Perceptual and Behavioral 
Responses in Stimulating and 
N onstimula ting Tasks 


-JAY S. KIM 
The Ohio State University 


This dbi tested the interaction effects of task stimu- 
lation and extraversion on worker satisfaction and per- 
formance. In addition, the role of extraversion and neu- 
roticism dimensions of personality on expectancy and 
task perceptions of workers was investigated. Among 
other findings, the task-extraversion interaction hypoth- 
esis was confirmed for worker ECRI but Hor Nor 
performance. . | 


It has been argued among psychologists that perceptual add behavioral 
responses are not solely organized or triggered by structural characteristics 
of a stimulus. Further, human beings either inherit or develop characteris- 
. tic modes of adapting or responding to environmental stimulus, and such 
adaptation orientations tend to vary among individuals. In recent years, 
task design as a means to provide positive task stimulation for workers in- 
creasingly has been emphasized. Researchers on task design tend to agree 
that not éveryone reacts positively to the **enriched"' tasks, but a consider- 
able disagreement exists over what these individual differences may be. 
.Some of the suggested individual differences include urban/rural back- 
ground (Hulin & Blood, 1968), growth need strength (Hackman & Lawler, 
1971; Hackman & Oldham, 1975), and Protestant work ethics (Blood, 
1969). Research findings on these variables as moderators reveal the mixed 
results such as those by Brief and Aldag (1975) and Schuler (1977). 

Two personality variables relevant for task design appear to be extraver- 
sion and neuroticism, formulated by Eysenck (1957, 1967). According to 
. Eysenck (1967), extraversion and neuroticism are independent dimensions 
of personality and are biologically based. The Eysenck's formulation of . 
extraversion was in part derived from Hull’s ‘‘reactive inhibition hypothe- 

sis." According to Hull (1943), whenever a stimulus- -response connection 
is adc in an organism, a simultaneous reaction occurs in the nervous 
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structure which inhibits recurrence of the activity in question. This nega- 
tive reaction is termed ‘‘reaction inhibition." Eysenck (1973) argued that 
the amount and speed with which this reactive inhibition is produced and 
dissipated would be proportional to the position of the individual on the 
extraversion-introversion continuum. Extraverted individuals are charac- 
terized by a quick generation of reactive inhibition, strong reactive inhibi- 
tions, and a s/ow dissipation of reactive inhibition. On the other hand, in- 
troverted individuals are characterized by a slow generation of reactive in- 
hibition, weak reactive inhibitions, and a quick dissipation of reactive in- 
hibition. (The terms introverts and extraverts have been used here for pur- 
poses of convenience. It should be noted that the extraversion-introver- 
sion continuum reflects the degree of extraversion.) Due to these predispo- 
sitions, extraverts, as compared to introverts, tend to be habitually in a 
state of Jower arousal, have a higher sensory threshold, and consequently 
seek for stronger external sensory stimulation. Conversely, introverts tend 
‘to be more often concerned with reducing stimulation from the environ- 
ment (Eysenck, 1967; Hamner & Organ, 1978). Eysenck further argued 
that his formulation of extraversion accounting for various patterns of be- 
havior can be extended to explain perceptual phenomena (Eysenck, 1973). 
Research findings on extraversion as related to worker responses and 
perceptual reactions to work environment produced inconclusive results. 
For example, extraverts, as compared to introverts, have been shown to 
report a greater tendency to engage in self-stimulating activities (Bakan, 
Belton, & Toth, 1963), to demonstrate less stimulus deprivation tolerance 
in a laboratory setting (Petrie, Collins, & Solomon, 1960), and in a situa- 
tion among female employees in a tobacco factory to withdraw from a re- 
petitive task (Cooper & Payne, 1967). Among employees in three different. 
types of industrial organization, Kahn and Wolfe (1964) found that, under 
a given role pressure, the perceived amount of tension, trust, and respect 
people experienced with their associates varied with the degree of extraver- 
sion, with the introverted persons showing more tension and less trust and 
respect for associates under high pressure. Rim (1977) also found results 
among college students which showed that people's perceptions on the de- . 
gree of significance of their work were influenced by extraversion. On the 
other hand, Smith (1955) found no support for the hypothesis that the ex- 
traverted are more susceptible to experiencing monotony in repetitive 
tasks among knitwear mill operators. Similarly, Hill (1975) found no rela- 
tionship between extraversion and amount of boredom experienced by 
workers engaged in simple, repetitive tasks among industrial workers. 
The second dimension of personality that appears to be relevant for task 
design research is neuroticism. It has been suggested that neuroticism rep- 
resents an individual difference regarding emotional arousability of cer- 
tain people as compared with others. Thus, people with high neuroticism 
are characterized by a higher degree of sensitivity to environmental stress, 
a lower self-esteem, a higher degree of tension experience, and so on (Ey- 
senck, 1965; Hamner & Organ, 1978). Research findings on neuroticism as 
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related to the reactions to work environment also produced inconsistent 
results. Kahn and Wolf (1964) found that people with high emotional sen- 
sitivity, as compared to those with low emotional sensitivity, perceived 
substantially higher tension for any given degree of objective conflict 
among workers in industrial organizations. Organ (1975) found similar re- 
sults but only under the unstructured task conditions among college stu- 
dents. Hill (1975) found neuroticism to be negatively related with the de- 
gree of boredom experienced in simple repetitive tasks among female in- 
dustrial workers. On the other hand, Smith (1955) found no relationships 
between people's neurotic tendencies and the feelings of monotony in re- 
petitive task in a knitwear plant. 

Most of the studies reviewed above have investigated the role of extra- 
version and neuroticism on criterion variables under simple or adverse 
stimulus conditions such as repetitive tasks or conflicting role situations. 
However, as Eysenck (1965) suggested, it may be possible that similar or 
different effects may be produced by personality dimensions, depending 
on the nature of external stimulation. Therefore, whether or not these per- 
sonality dimensions affect the nature of perceptual and/or behavioral re- 
sponses under more complex and favorable stimulus conditions has re- 
mained unanswered. Further, due to the absence of systematic variation 
on experimental tasks in these studies, the nature of potential interactions 
between task and personality variables, especially when task is enriched, 
could not be assessed. Recently, Baird (1976a, 1976b) and Ivancevich 
(1978) found the performance-satisfaction relationships to be significantly 
different for the two categories of jobs varying on task stimulation. 

Further, Schwab and Cummings (1976) argued that people's reactions 
to task should be conceived in terms of variations on individual character- 
istics, task-based stimulation, and their likely interactions. Along this 
same line of argument, Hamner and Organ (1978) suggested that the na- 
ture of the task to be performed may interact with the extraversion dimen- 
sion of personality in terms of worker responses. Specifically, they sug- 
gested that the positive impact of stimulating tasks, which provide varia- 
tions for sensory stimulation, will be higher among extraverts than among 
introverts. On the other hand, the negative impact of nonstimulating 
= tasks, which offer little sensory stimulation, will be less among introverts 
than among extraverts. | 

With respect to the role of personality on people's perceptions of task, 
Lawler (1971, 1973) argued that although the single most important deter- 
minant of a person's expectancy is the objective task contingencies in the 
work environment, personality of the perceiver can influence one's expec- 
tancy to diverge from reality. Lied and Pritchard (1976) found among Air 
Force subjects in a technical training program that the perceptual compo- 
nents of expectancy theory, although obviously a function of contingen- 
cies in the environment, are also influenced by the personality structure of 
the individual, such as locus of control and Protestant ethic values. 
Schwab and Cummings (1976) suggested that the relationships between 
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objective task scope and variability in people's perceptions of task (i.e., 
expectancy, the perceived amount of variety, autonomy, etc.) may be 
moderated by individual differences such as cognitive complexity and 
adaptation level. 

Eysenck (1967) and Bieri (1971) suggested that individuals with a low 
cognitive complexity were inclined to display less neurotic and more extra- 
verted tendencies. The extent to which these arguments of Schwab and 
Cummings (1976) and Bieri (1971) are valid, one may expect that there will 
be differential perceptions of objective task, depending on one's extra- 
verted and neurotic tendencies. At the present time, research addressing 
the moderating effect of personality on the relationships between objec- 
tive task and people's perceptions of task is nonexistent (Schwab & Cum- 
mings, 1976). 

It is this issue to which this research is addressed. That is: (1) Does the 
nature of task stimulation interact with the extraversion dimension of per- 
sonality in terms of affective and behavioral response? (2) Do extraver- 
sion and neuroticism moderate people's perceptions of expectancy and 
task characteristics? 


HYPOTHESES 


For the first research question suggested above, the following two hy- 
potheses were formulated. : 


H.1: The introverted individuals will be less dissatisfied than the 
extraverted individuals in a nonstimulating task, whereas the extra- 
verted individuals will be more satisfied than the introverted individ- 
uals in a stimulating task. 


H.2: The introverted individuals will perform better than the ex- 
traverted individuals in a nonstimulating task, whereas the ex- 
traverted individuals will perform better than the introverted in- 
dividuals in a stimulating task. 

For the second research question suggested above, due to limited theo- 
retical conceptualization and conflicting empirical evidence, no specific 
hypotheses under each task condition were offered. Instead, the following 
exploratory hypotheses were formulated. 


H.3: The extraverted individuals and the introverted individuals 
will differ in their perceptions with respect to expectancy and moti- 
vating characteristics of objective task. 

H.4: The high-neuroticism individuals and the low-neuroticism in- 
dividuals will differ in their perceptions with respect to expectancy 
and motivating characteristics of objective tasks. 

These two hypotheses were tested in the stimulating and the nonstimu- 
lating task, independently. 
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Subjects 


The sample for this study consisted of 96 undergraduate students en- 
rolled in 3 different sections of an introductory course on organizational . 
behavior in a midwestern university. The course enrollment is open to 
juniors and some seniors regardless of their majors. Classes were about 75 
percent male. and 25 percent female. Because the three classes were very: 
comparable in terms.of age and sex composition, they were combined for . 
the purpose of data analysis. 


Procedure 


During the third week of the quarter, all students took the Eysenck Per- 
sonality Inventory (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1965) as a course exercise dealing 
with individual differences. The following week, half of the students in 
each of the personality types were randomly assigned to a ‘‘numerical ex- - 
ercise" —nonstimulating task—and the other half to an ‘‘in-basket exer- 
cise"' —stimulating task. These exercises were developed by Baird and have 
been perceived as providing significantly different degrees of motivating 
characteristics by subjects in two previous studies (Baird, 1976a; Baird & 
Kim, 1976). The numerical exercise, consisting of 36 simple arithmetic 
problems, was designed to be low in motivating characteristics such as task ~ 
identity, variety, and autonomy. This was.done by (1) giving problems 
that were parts of a larger project, (2) presenting only problems requiring 
the same conceptual skills, and (3) fixing the sequence of the problems. 
Thus, the numerical exercise was labeled a nonstimulating task in this 
study. On the other hand, the in-basket exercise, consisting of 17 items, 
was specifically designed to be Aigh in motivating characteristics. This was 
done by (1) presenting three complete organizational problems to be 
solved in the task, (2) varying the issues to be resolved, and (3) giving the 
participants total discretion for the decisions. Thus the in-basket exercise 
was labeled a stimulating task. 

Students were given: 30 minutes to complete the exercises. For the in- 
basket exercise, participants were asked to play the role of a top level man- 
ager in a consulting firm and to write a brief description of the action they | 
would take for each in-basket item. After this, a post-task questionnaire 
was administered, followed by a debriefing session. During the debriefing 
session participants indicated they had had no previous experience with in- 
basket exercises, nor had they been aware of the purposes of the study. 


Measures 


Three measures were obtained by a post-task questionnaire. The percep- 
tions on motivating characteristics of task were measured by the Job 
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Diagnostic Survey (JDS) developed by Hackman and Oldham (1975). The 
cnly modification made in this instrument for this study was to change the 
term '*job" to ‘‘task.’’ Following the conceptual framework developed by 
Hackman and Oldham (1975), the motivating potential score (MPS) was 
computed as follows: 


Skill Task Task 
Variet Identit Signifi 
MPS = E mame eae Autonomy x Task Feedback 


Estimated internal reliabilities (Cronbach’s alpha) for this sample were .83 
for skill variety, .63 for task identity, .74 for task significance, .73 for au- 
tonomy, and .76 for task feedback. 

Expectancy was measured by five items taken from the expectancy scale 
originally developed by House and Dessler (1974). This measure is a 
Likert-type scale with responses ranging from 1 (very inaccurate) to 5 (very 
accurate). Sample items are as follows: (1) Trying as hard as I can leads to 
a high quantity of work in this task, and (2) Doing things as well as I am 
capable leads to high quality work in this task. Estimated internal reliabili- 
ty of this scale was .81 for this sample. 

Task satisfaction was measured by a 5-item Likert-type scale developed 
for this study. Subjects were asked to rate their degree of satisfaction (1, _ 
very dissatisfied, to 5, very satisfied) on the following aspects of task: 
(1) the feeling of worthwhile accomplishment; (2) the amount of indepen- 
dent thought and action; (3) the amount of challenge; (4) the amount of 
enjoyment; and (5) the overall satisfaction. Estimated internal reliability 
of this scale was .94 for the sample. 

In addition to task satisfaction, expectancy score, and the motivating 
potential score, a performance measure for each subject was obtained. 
For numerical exercises, the number of correct answers was used as the 
performance measure. For those engaged in in-basket exercises, perfor- 
mance measure was provided by two independent raters: a professor in or- 
ganizational behavior and a graduate student in communication at a mid- 
western university who was specifically trained for this study. 

Raters scored the in-basket exercise independently using a 5-point 
Likert-type scale (1, very poor,.to 5, very good) on each of the following 
five dimensions: use of delegation, management control, sensitivity, plan- 
ning and organization, and decisiveness. For example, use of delegation as 
a performance dimension covered job related behaviors such as 
(1) amount of delegation, (2) clarity of delegation, (3) appropriateness in 
the choice of people being delegated, and (4) appropriateness of commu- 
nication of delegation to recipient. Similarly, planning and organization as 
a performance dimension covered the subjects’ responses on (1) the way in 
which subject approached the problems in an organized or random man- 
ner, (2) consideration given to priority items, (3) use of reference material, 
(4) use of calendar for scheduling, etc. These five dimensions of in-basket 
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performance, originally developed at AT&T, were adopted for this study 
because they have been known to demonstrate a high validity in predicting 
managerial effectiveness\(Bray, Campbell, & Grant, 1974). 

In this study, the five dimension scores were summed for a total score, 
the final performance measure being the average of the two independently 
obtained total scores. The interrater reliability was .71. In order to develop. 
a comparable performance measure for the numerical and in-basket exer- 
cises, performance scores were standardized through Z-transformation for 
each exercise, respectively. 

For the data analysis, subjects were divided into three groups based on 
their extraversion and neuroticism measured by the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory. Thus, those scoring in the upper one third (a score of 16 or 
more) of the distribution of extraversion scores were classified as the ex- 
traverted and those in the lower one third (a score of 12 or less) as the in- 
troverted. Similarly, those scoring in the upper one third (a score of 11 or 
more) of the distribution of neuroticism scores were classified as high- 
neuroticism individuals and those in the lower one third (a score of 7 or 
less) as low neuroticism individuals. Because it has been suggested that the 
differences between high and low extraversion and between high and low 
neuroticism individuals may not be apparent unless one compares groups 
at opposite ends of the distribution (Hamner & Organ, 1978), subjects 
scoring in the middle one third were excluded from the analysis. Thus, a 
total of 67 subjects were analyzed in a 2x2 factorial design (task by ex- 
traversion) to test the first 2 hypotheses, and a total of 68 subjects were 
analyzed in a series of planned comparisons to test the remaining 2 
hypotheses. 


RESULTS 


In order to check the experimental manipulation, one-way analysis of 
variance for all subjects was conducted for task stimulation using MPS as 
a criterion variable. The experimental attempt to vary the motivating char- 
acteristics by employing the numerical and the in-basket exercises was 
found to be successful. The average MPS for those engaged in the numeri- 
cal exercise was 22.66 as compared to 70.68 for those engaged in the in- 
basket exercise. This task effect was highly significant: F(1, 94) = 112.59; 
p< .001. | 

To test the interaction hypotheses (H.1 and H.2), a 2x2 analysis of 
variance was conducted for each of the two dependent variables, task sat- 
isfaction and performance. Table 1 presents the means and standard devi- 
ations for task satisfaction reported and standardized performance mea- 
sure obtained by the subjects. As expected, a significant main effect of 
task on satisfaction (F(1, 63) 2 166.97; p «..001) was observed. The sub- 
Jects engaged in the nonstimulating task were more dissatisfied than were 
those with stimulating task. However, the introverted subjects reported 
less dissatisfaction than did the extraverted subjects in the nonstimulating 
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TABLE 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of Satisfaction and 
Performance for the Introverted and the Extraverted 
Under Stimulating and Nonstimulating Task Conditions 


(N = 67) i 
Nonstimulating Task Stimulating Task 
Dependent introverted Extraverted . Introverted Extraverted 
Measures (N= 16) (N — 15) (N - 17) (N — 19) 
Satisfaction? M. 2.78 1.85 3.87 4.12 
SD - .68 .73 .55 45 
Performance? M -.03 .16 .29 -.21 
SD .80 .87 .83 .97 


?The higher the score, the higher the satisfaction. 
’Standardized performance measures; the higher the scores, the better the performance. 


TABLE 2 
Summary of Analysis of Variance on Task Satisfaction 
for the Introverted and the Extraverted Under 
Two Task Conditions 


(N = 67) 
Source DF MS F 
Task l 62.04 166.97** 
Extraversion l .06 .18 
Task x extraversion l 1.85 4.97* 
Residual 63 37 
*p« .05 
**p«..0l 


task, whereas the extraverted subjects were more satisfied than were the 
introverted subjects in stimulating task. As shown in Table 2, this interac- 
tion effect was found to be statistically significant. 

Additional analysis for simple main effects revealed that the task effect 
on satisfaction was significant for both the introverted and the extraverted 
subjects and the extraversion effect on satisfaction was significant in non- 
stimulating task (F(1, 63)— 18.08; p<.01), but not in stimulating task 
(F(1, 63)— 1.48; n.s.). Further, it was found that over 71 percent of the 
total variance for task satisfaction was explained by the linear combina- 
tions of task, extraversion, and task-extraversion interaction. 

The stated hypothesis regarding performance (Hypothesis 2) was not 
confirmed. Contrary to the predictions, the introverted subjects tended to 
perform better in a stimulating task than did the extraverted subjects, 
whereas the extraverted subjects performed better than the introverted 
subjects in the nonstimulating task. However, neither main effects nor in- 
teraction effects were found to be statistically significant. 

Regarding the second research issue, it was hypothesized that percep- 
tions with respect to expectancy and motivating characteristics of tasks 
will be different between the extraverted and the introverted and between 
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high-neuroticism individuals and low-neuroticism individuals, even when 
they engage in an identical task. To test these hypotheses, a priori specifi- 
cation of cell means to-be contrasted under each task condition was estab- 
lished. Using expectancy score and motivating potential score (MPS), a 
series of F-tests was conducted between the extraverted and the intro- 
verted and the high-neuroticism individuals and the low-neuroticism indi- 
. viduals under each task condition. Table 3 presents the means and the 
standard deviations of expectancy and MPS for the specified cells to be 
contrasted (Contrast 1: the introverted versus the extraverted under the 
nonstimulating task; Contrast 2: the introverted versus the extraverted 
under stimulating task). 


TABLE 3 
Means and Standard Deviations of Expectancy and 
MPS for the Specified Cells to be Contrasted Between the 
Introverted and the Extraverted Under Two Task Conditions 


(N = 67) ` 
Nonstimulating Task Stimulating Task 
Dependent introverted Extraverted Introverted Extraverted 
Measures* (N= 16) (N= 15) | (N« 17) (N — 19) 
Expectancy M 3.30 3.70 3.43 4.00. 
SD .65 .85 M .61 
MPS M 20.62 22.13 67.72 74.38 
SD 15.62 23.57 30.68 21.34 


®The higher the score, the higher the expectancy and MPS, 


As shown in Table 3, the extraverted subjects tended to show higher 
perception scores than did the introverted for expectancy and MPS. Yet, 
the differences in expectancy and MPS under the nonstimulating task con- 
dition were not statistically significant. Under the stimulating task condi- 
tion, expectancy perception of the extraverted was significantly higher 
than was the same measure of the introverted: F(1, 34) = 5.63; p< .02, 
whereas the difference in MPS for the same subjects did not reach the sta- 
tistically significant level. Thus, Hypothesis 3 was only partially supported |. 
under stimulating task condition. That is, when subjects engaged in stimu- 
lating task, the extraverted tended to perceive a higher degree of expec- 
tancy as compared to the introverted, even though both the extraverted 
and the introverted performed the identical task. 

Table 4 presents the means and standard deviations of expectancy and 
MPS for the specified cells to be contrasted (Contrast 1: the low-neuroti- 
cism individuals versus the high-neuroticism individuals under the non- 
stimulating task; Contrast 2: the low-neuroticism individuals versus the 
high-neuroticism individuals under the stimulating task). Under the non-. 
stimulating task condition, no statistically significant differences in expec- 
tancy and MPS were observed between the low-neuroticism individuals 
and the high-neuroticism individuals. However, under the stimulating task 
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TABLE 4 
Means and Standard Deviations of Expectancy and MPS 
for the Specified Cells to be Contrasted Between the 
Low-Neuroticism Individuals and the High-Neuroticism 
Individuals Under Two Task Conditions 


(N68) 
Nonstimulating Task Stimulating Task 
Dependent Low-Neuroticism High-Neuroticism | Low-Neuroticism ' High-Neuroticism 
Measures (N= 12) (iN — 22) (N= 20) (N= 14) 
Expectancy M — '' 3.55 (2 3,50 | 385 3.37 
l SD .86 .68 ~& 56. 57 
MPS M 21.90 - | 22.40 76.29 61.33 


SD 11.86- 15.46 | 28.09. 22.94 | - 


condition, the EEE E E individuals, as cómpared to the high-neu- 
roticism individuals, perceived a significantly higher degree of expectancy 
(F(1, 32) «4.27; p<.04) and MPS (FU, 32) 24.20; p<.04). Thus, Hy- - 
pothesis 4 was confirmed under the stimulating task condition but not 
under the nonstimulating task condition. 


CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 


It has been widely assumed in current literature that people’s perceptual 
reactions determine to a large extent their affective and behavioral reac- 
tions. Following this assumption, researchers on task design have essen- 
tially treated people’s expectancy perception and perceptions of task char- 
-acteristics as independent variables from-which a set of criterion variables 
are to be predicted. However, as argued by Schwab and Cummings (1976) 
and by Lawler (1971, 1973), people's task and expectancy perceptions on a 
given objective task-may be moderated by individual differences. This 
study primarily treated people's perceptions of expectancy and task char- 
acteristics as criterion variables to be associated with the nature of the task 
and personality dimensions. Specifically, this study explored the role of 
personality variables—extráversion and neuroticism—on perceptions of — 
expectancy and of task characteristics in two different task conditions. 
Another issue investigated in this study dealt with the nature of interaction 
between task stimulation and extraversion on task satisfaction and perfor- 
mance. 

The findings of this study provide empirical support for the arguments 
made by Schwab and Cummings (1976) and by Lawler (1971, 1973). It ap- 
pears that individual differences influence people's perceptions on objec- 
tive tasks. Further, the findings of this study on extraversion tended to be 
consistent with those of Smith (1955) and of Hill (1975) in that extraver- 
sion has little impact on people's perceptions in simple repetitive tasks 
which presumably offer a negligible task-based stimulation. Similarly, the 
findings on neuroticism also tended to be in consonance with those of 
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Smith (1955) and of Organ (1975). Differential perceptual responses be- 
tween the extraverted and the introverted and between the low-neuroti- 
cism individuals and the high-neuroticism individuals tended to be preva- 
lent for the tasks that provide a certain degree of task-based stimulation. 
Therefore, concurring with the arguments of Schwab and Cummings 
(1976), it would be useful to view perceptual reactions on task characteris- 
tics and expectancy perception as intervening between objective task and 
employees’ affective and behavioral reactions. Clearly, more information 
is needed about the determinants of perceptions on task characteristics as 
well as expectancy, given an objective task. 

With respect to task satisfaction, the findings support a proposition 
suggested by Hamner and Organ (1978) that the nature of the task stimula- 
tion may interact with the degree of extraversion in terms of task satisfac- 
tion. This observed interaction effect between task and extraversion on 
task satisfaction is not likely attributable solely to subjects’ differential 
perceptions of motivating characteristics on two different tasks employed, 
as no interaction effect between task and extraversion on motivating po- 
tential score was observed. 

In regard to performance, no support for the interaction hypothesis was | 
found. The extent to which the ability of subjects in this study is relatively 
similar, due to homogeneity of age, experience, prerequisites, and so on, 
this finding suggests that the nature of task characteristics does not inter- 
act with the extraversion dimension of personality influencing motivation 
of subjects and generating subsequent performance differential. Thus, the 
proposition of Hamner and Organ (1978) was confirmed only for task sat- 
isfaction, not for performance. It might be possible that extraversion as 
related to task characteristics has a more prevalent effect on withdrawal 
behavior (Cooper & Payne, 1967) than on ‘‘producing’’ behavior in the 
task situation. However, the time allowed for the experimental task was 
not systematically varied in this study. It thus is not feasible to assess 
whether or not enough time was given to subjects to produce differential 
performance levels. In this regard, one can only speculate that affective re- 
sponses (i.e., task satisfaction), as compared to behavioral responses, may 
require less amount of time before the influence of extraversion can be 
evoked by task stimulation. 

If these findings are generalizable, several managerial implications can 
be noted. First there is potential danger in assuming that any changes in 
task characteristics by manipulating the objective task characteristics in an 
organization will automatically lead to the same perceptual reactions for 
all employees. The findings of this study imply that assumption to be valid 
only in nonstimulating jobs. However, if the managers attempt to enrich 
the job by changing the task characteristics, differential perceptions of 
task and of expectancy do occur among employees, depending on their 
personality. Therefore, managers can gain additional insights on the prob- 
ability of success in job enrichment by recognizing the nature of personal- 
ity among the employees under the enrichment program. More important- 
ly, when the managers attempt to manipulate objective task contingencies 
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to influence positively the employees’ perceptions of task, they should 
routinely check for potential individual differences. 

Second, in addition to perceptual differentials, personality moderates 
employees’ affective and behavioral responses, given an objective task. 
One such personality factor appears to be the extraversion dimension of 
personality. Therefore, this finding suggests an important implication for 
personnel placement. For example, managers’ assessments of employees’ 
extraverted tendencies could yield a more appropriate match between em- 
playees and jobs with varying degree of motivating characteristics. 

It should be noted that the validity of the findings on performance may 
be limited by the fact that the interrater reliability was a moderate .71. 
Thus, one might question the extent to which the ratings of in-basket exer- - 
cises represent actual performance. However, even when an objective per- 
formance measure was used in the numerical exercise (i.e., the number of 
correct answers), the findings did not confirm.the prediction. Therefore, 
the disconfirmation of the hypothesis on performance may not be due 
solely to the moderate reliability of performance measure. 

It should be noted also that this study examined whether extraversion 
and neuroticism influence expectancy perception and perception of task 
characteristics, rather than specifically seeking to answer why such perso- 
nality dimensions may influence such perceptions. Therefore, based on 
the results of this study, one can only speculate that people's perceptual 
responses may be the result of interaction between the nature of stimulus 
properties and the dispositional tendencies of the perceivers, such as extra- 
version and neuroticism. 

Another limitation of this study stems from the nature of the bc of 
the study. The use of college students poses a threat to the external validity - 
of the findings. As noted earlier, the research issues of this study have not 
been investigated within the context of task design. Therefore, a logical di- 
rection of future research on these issues would be a replication in the field 
setting. Further, future research might systematically focus on causal 
propositions as well as directional tendencies of these personality dimen- 
sions on people's expectancy and task perceptions when they engage in en- - 
riched tasks within both a laboratory and a field setting. i 
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This field study examined the relationship of both ac- 
tual similarity and perceptual congruence with job satis- 
faction and performance evaluation in 194 manager- 
subordinate dyads. Among other findings, congruence 
between the subordinate's description of the manager 
and the manager’s self-description was significantly cor- 
related with the subordinate's satisfaction. Congruence 
between the manager's description of the subordinate 
and subordinate's self-description was significantly re- 
lated to the manager's evaluation of the subordinate's 
job performance. 


In recent years applied researchers have become increasingly interested 
in the interpersonal relationships within manager-subordinate dyads. The 
majority of studies have focused on actual similarity between managers 
and their subordinates as related to managers' appraisals of subordinates' 
performance (Miles, 1964; Nieva, 1976; Ruda, 1970; Senger, 1971), subor- 
dinates’ job satisfaction (Huber, 1970) and subordinates’ evaluations of 
their managers (Weiss, 1977). A few studies have examined the extent to 
which subordinates congruently perceive their managers (referred to here 
. as ‘‘subordinate’s perceptual congruence”). These studies suggest that 
subordinates who are more perceptually aware of their superiors’ work- 
related attitudes receive higher performance evaluations (Golmieh, 1974; 
Greene, 1972; Labovitz, 1972) and are more satisfied with their superiors 
(Howard, 1968). 
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Each of these previous studies has researched only a part of this com- 
plex dyadic interpersonal relationship. First, none of the studies has exam- 
ined the effects of a manager’s congruent perception of a subordinate’s 
work-related attitudes (i.e., ‘‘manager’s perceptual congruence’’). Sec- 
ond, no studies can be found that, directly compare the relative importance 
of actual similarity with that of perceptual congruence. Third, none of the 
previous studies has looked at interpersonal perception by the manager 
and by the subordinate simultaneously within the same dyad. 

The purpose of the present field investigation was to study both actual 
similarity and perceptual congruence, and to examine them from the per- 
spective of both the manager and the subordinate. The study investigated 
the relationships of these perceptual processes to two important organiza- 
tional outcomes: subordinates’ satisfaction with work and supervision, 
and managers’ evaluations of subordinates’ job performance. Specifical- 
ly, the study examined: (a) the relative magnitude of perceptual congru- 
ence and actual similarity with these two organizational outcomes; 
(b) whether the more congruently a subordinate perceives the manager 
(subordinate’s perceptual congruence), the more satisfied the subordinate 
will be; and (c) whether the more congruently a manager perceives the 
subordinate (manager’s perceptual congruence), the higher the subordi- 
nate’s performance will be evaluated. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Students from two large midwestern universities were asked to partici- 
pate in the study only if they were currently employed and reported to an 
immediate manager. Data were collected from 194 students holding jobs 
in various organizations throughout northern Ohio. In addition, the im- 
mediate manager of each of these subjects participated in the research, re- 
sulting in 194 separate manager-subordinate dyads. All managers con- 
tacted agreed to participate. 

The sample of subordinates menda 104 males (54 percent) and 90 
females (46 percent). Their ages ranged from 18 to 43 years with a mean 
age of 21.5 years. They spent an average of 27.8 hours per week at their 
jobs and had been employed for an average of 2 years. The subordinates 
were drawn from diverse organizational backgrounds including manufac- 
turing, professional, and service organizations. The various job levels in- 
cluded such occupations as waiters/waitresses, salespersons, and engi- 
neers. The managerial sample consisted of 141 males (73 percent) and 53 
females (27 percent). Their age breakdown was as follows: 18-29 (N = 60); 
30-39 (N= 54); 40-49 (N=41); and 50-65 (N— 39). These managers had, 
on the average, 6.4 years of supervisory experience and 22 subordinates re- 
porting directly to them. 
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Independent Measures 


Attitudes were measured by means of a semantic differential. This tech- 
nique was chosen to tap perceptual processes and at the same time mini- 
` mize the transparency of the measurement process. The seven concepts 
along which attitudes were assessed (i.e., responsibility, loyalty, goals and 
planning, social values, personality, belief in authority, and work) were 
chosen based on their potential impact on managerial and subordinate 
behaviors exhibited in the work environment. 

For each of the seven concepts, four bipolar adjective scales were 
selected to represent each of the three dimensions of the semantic space: 
evaluancy, potency, and activity (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957), 
resulting in 12 7-point bipolar adjective scales for each concept. An impor- 
tant consideration in the scale selection process was the relevance of the 
adjectives to the particular concept being judged. Further, in order to 
minimize response set tendencies, jm scales were alternated in terms of 
polarity and the order of dimension representation was randomized within 
each of the concepts. The respondents were asked to check 1 of 7 rating 
positions for each of the 12 adjective pairs on each of the concepts. An ex- 
ample of the first part of one such semantic differential appears below ex- 
actly as presented to the subjects: 





Personality 
Kind mem DEM MINCE PU 
Calm |. ss sss: Excitable 
Good MM MEER. : : Bad 


Dependent Measures 


Subordinate satisfaction was assessed by means of the 20-item Min- 
nesota Satisfaction Questionnaires (MSQ)-Short Form (Weiss, Dawis, 
England, & Lofquist, 1967) and two scales of the Job Descriptive Index 
(JDI) (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 1969). The MSQ yielded three measures: 
Intrinsic (MSQD, extrinsic (MSQE), and general (MSQGS) satisfaction. 
MSQGS was determined by summing scores for all 20 items. MSQI and 
MSQE were obtained by summing certain subsets of items. Measures of 
satisfaction with work (JDIW) and satisfaction with supervision (JDIS) 
were taken from the JDI. | 

Managers evaluated the job performance of their subordinates by com- 
pleting the Minnesota Satisfactoriness Scale (MSS) (Gibson, Weiss, 
Dawis, & Lofquist, 1970). The 28-item instrument contains five scales: 
performance (MSSP), conformance (MSSC), dependability (MSSD), per- 
sonal adjustment (MSSPA) and general satisfactoriness (MSSGS). The 
MSSP scale concerns the subordinate's promotability and the quality and 
. quantity of work. The MSSC scale reflects how well the subordinate gets 
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along with the supervisor and co-workers as well as the observance of rules - 
and regulations. The MSSD scale assesses the frequency of disciplinary 
problems created by the subordinate. The MSSPA scale concerns the sub- 
ordinate’s emotional health or well-being, and the MSSGS is an overall 
global measure of performance across all 28 items. For each item, the 
manager is asked to check a 3-point scale. The possible ranges of scores ` 
for the five scales are as follows: MSSP (9-27), MSSC (7- 21), MSSD 
(4-12), MSSPA (7-21), and MSSGS (28-84). 


Procedure 


Students were asked to complete two semantic differentials during class. 
They were told that the purpose of the semantic differentials was to mea- 
sure the meaning of things to people by having them judge certain con- 
cepts against a series of descriptive scales. On the first semantic differen- 
tial, the respondents were instructed to describe themselves by checking 1 
of the 7 rating positions for each of the 12 bipolar adjective pairs asso- 
ciated with each of the 7 concepts. They then were told to use the second 
semantic differential to describe their immediate manager. The respon- 
dents were instructed to mark the scales not as they thought their manager 
would, but simply to describe this individual. They also completed the 
MSQ and JDI and provided information regarding their number of hours 
worked per week as well as the length of time they had worked for their 
present manager. They were assured that all data collected would be held 
in strict confidence. In addition, each respondent was asked to provide the 
name of his/her manager and was informed that this individual would be 
contacted. Subsequently, each manager was contacted, with an explana- 
tion of the purpose of the study, and asked to participate. Two semantic 
differentials, the same as those completed by the subordinates, then were 
sent to each manager: one in which the subordinate was described and the 
other in which the manager described himself. The managers also com- 
pleted the MSS and were asked to provide information regarding years of 
supervisory experience and number of subordinates reporting directly to. 
them. 


RESULTS 


Both the dependent and independent measures were assessed for inter- 
nal consistency reliability. The coefficient alphas for the semantic differ- 
entials ranged from :93 to .99, for the satisfaction measures from .83 to 
.95, and for the performance evaluations from .64 to .91. 

The four semantic differentials (subordinate self-description, subordi- 
nate description of the manager, manager self-description, and manager 
description of the subordinate) were used to provide operational measures | 
of attitudinal congruence and similarity. The discrepancy between two se- 
mantic differentials was measured by using the generalized euclidean 
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distance measure, D (Cronbach & Gleser, 1953). This D index is a function 
of absolute difference scores. It was computed to obtain the following 
three measures: 

1. Subordinate’s perceptual congruence: the difference between a sub- 


` ordinate's description of the manager and the manager’s self-description. 


2. Manager’s perceptual congruence: the difference between the mana- 


. ger's description of the subordinate and the subordinate’s self-description. 


3. Actual similarity: the difference between a subordinate’s self-de- 
scription and the manager's self-description. 
Each of these measures was calculated for each of the. seven concepts as 


. well as at an overall level for the seven concepts combined. Lower D scores 


indicate greater congruence or more similarity. 
In order to assess the relative independence of the seven concepts, an in- 


 tercorrelation matrix was computed for each of the congruence and simi- 


larity measures. The median intercorrelations for subordinate's perceptual 
congruence, manager's perceptual congruence, and actual similarity were 

.14, .12, and .10, respectively. Their ranges were .03 to .26, .01 to .36, and 
-.04 to .17. These results indicate that the concepts were relatively inde- 
pendent. 

Intercorrelations also were computed among the various components of 
perceptual congruence and actual similarity. These analyses showed that 
these components also were relatively independent. The subordinates’ 
self-description correlated .06.with their descriptions of their own mana- 
gers, .12 with their managers’ self-descriptions, and .13 -with their mana- 
gers’ descriptions of them. The managers’ self-descriptions correlated .11 
with their subordinates’ descriptions of them, and .39 with the managers’ 
descriptions of their subordinates. The managers’ descriptions of their 
subordinates and their subordinates’ descriptions of them correlated .17. 

The interrelationships among the three congruence and similarity mea- 
sures also were examined. The intercorrelations were .34 (subordinate’s 
vs. manager's perceptual congruence), .38 (subordinate's perceptual con- 
gruence vs. actual similarity) and .20 (manager’s perceptual congruence 
vs. actual similarity), suggesting that the perceptual processes of congru- 
ence and similarity also were relatively unrelated. 

The correlations among the measures of satisfaction and performance 
are presented in Table 1. The satisfaction measures are significantly inter- 
related (upper left triangle) as are the performance measures (lower right 
triangle). This indicates a respectable degree of convergent validity of the 
individual subscales for both the satisfaction and the performance mea- 
sures. However, these correlations are not so high as to make the individ- 
ual scales redundant. Although 11 of the 25 correlations between satisfac- 
tion and performance measures were statistically significant (upper right 
rectangle), proportions of variance accounted for were substantially lower 
than for any of the correlations in either triangle. 

The relationships between subordinate’s perceptual congruence and sat- 
isfaction are presented in Table 2. It can be seen that there is a strong con- 
sistent relationship between subordinate’s perceptual congruence and the 
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TABLE 2 
Correlations Between Subordinate’s Perceptual 
Congruence and Satisfaction® 


(N = 194) 

Perceptual Satisfaction Measures ^ ooo 

Congruence Work Supervision Intrinsic Extrinsic General 
Responsibility ,19** .42** JI3* .38** Po a 
Loyalty .05 ,17** .09 .10 .10 
Goals/planning ,13* .20** ll .16* .]4* 
Social values .19** .29** ;23** SS a 204 * 
Personality .22** EA Dii .18** 20** 2a" 
Belief in authority 23°" ,17* .16* Ato OUS 
Work .17** .20** .14* ,14* .15* 

O"erall .34** .50** 28** 4] ** .36** 


"The signs of the correlations have been reversed so that they represent the relationship between 
subordinates’ perceptual congruence and subordinates’ satisfaction.. 
*p<.05 (two-tailed) 
**p«..01l (two-tailed) 


measures of satisfaction. Further, the correlations are consistently higher 
at the overall level than for any of the seven concepts individually. Addi- 
tional analyses revealed that the subordinate’s perceptual congruence cor- 
related significantly higher with satisfaction with supervision than satisfac- 
tion with work (/(191) 2 5.91, p<.01) and significantly higher with ex- 
- trinsic than with intrinsic satisfaction (/(191) = 3.58, p < .01). All concepts, 
with the exception of loyalty, were consistently significantly related. . 


TABLE 3 , 
Correlations Between Manager’s Perceptual Congruence and Performance? 
(N = 194) 
Performance Measures 
Perceptual Personal General 
. Corngruence Performance Conformance Dependability Adjustment Satisfactoriness 
Responsibility ,26** 2i** .]4* 2] ** .26** 
Loyalty dt .26** Bd: 19** 2]"* 
Goals/planning 04 .04 .06 .02 05 
Social values “ae ee 213° ` 19% o F h 
Persorality £04 .03 .00 .10 .04 
Belief in 
authority .12 .08 15* .11 ,13* 
Work .07 .02 .09 .04 .06 
Overall .24** vA bai .19**. PA ts AIT T 


. *The signs of the correlations have been reversed so that they represent the relationship between 
managers' perceptual congruence and subordinates' performance. 
*p < .05 (two-tailed) 
**p« .01 (two-tailed) 


Table 3 shows the correlations between manager’s perceptual congru- 
ence and the performance measures. It can be seen that the correlations 
were strongest for the concepts of responsibility and loyalty. 

The correlations of actual similarity with performance were generally 
nonsignificant with the exception of low significant values for the concept 
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of social values (MSSP —-.13, p «.05; MSSC-—-.20, p<.01; MSSD = 
-.18, p<.01; MSSGS = -.17, p«.05). Similarly, correlations of actual 
similarity with satisfaction were nonsignificant except for the concept of 
responsibility (MSQE=-.19,. p «.01; MSQGS=-.13, p<.05; JDIS= 
-.19, p<.05) and the concept of belief in authority (MSQE = -.16, p< .05; 
JDIS = -.13, p< .05). 

The components of the perceptual congruence measures were examined 
for their individual contributions to the relationships in Tables 2 and 3. 
For subordinate’s perceptual congruence, the subordinates’ descriptions 
of their managers were significantly related to all the satisfaction scales 
(r’s = .34 to .55, p<.01). None of the correlations between the managers’ 
self-descriptions and subordinate satisfaction was statistically significant. 
When the components of manager's perceptual congruence were ana- 
lyzed, the subordinate's self-descriptions were found to be significantly re- 
lated to only one performance scale (personal adjustment, r=.12, 
p« .05). All the performance scales exhibited positive relationships to the 
managers’ descriptions of their subordinates (r’s= .47 to .62, p« .01). 

To explore these results further, a first-order partial correlation proce- 
dure recommended by Wall and Payne (1973) and Weiss (1977) was used. 
Correlations were calculated partialling out each of the two component 
measures of subordinates’ perceptual congruence. The results showed that 
after partialling out managers' self-descriptions all correlations remained 
within +.01 of the zero-order correlations found in Table 3. Partialling 
subordinates’ descriptions of their managers reduced the correlations by 

.12 to .17. Nevertheless, all these partials were still significant (JDIW — 
20, p<.01; JDIS=.35, p<.001; MSQI=.16, p<.05; MSQE=.24, 
p<.001; MSQGS=.21, p<.01), indicating that subordinate’ s perceptual 
congruence does correlate significantly with job satisfaction independently 

of the subordinates' descriptions of their managers. 

Similar analyses were conducted for managers' perceptual congruence 
on the two strongest concepts of responsibility and loyalty. As for respon- 
sibility, the findings showed that partialling out subordinates’ self-de- 
scriptions had virtually no effect on the zero-order correlations shown in 
Table 3. However, the partial correlations controlling for managers’ de- 
scriptions of subordinates were found to be nonsignificant. This indicated 
that managers’ descriptions of their subordinates were the major contrib- 
uting factor to the relationship between managers’ perceptual congruence 
for responsibility.and performance evaluations. As for the concept of 
loyalty, all partial correlations were found to be within + .01 of the zero- 
order correlations. This indicated that managers’ perceptual congruence 
for loyalty is essentially independent of the two congruence measure com- 
ponents. 

‘Second-order partial correlations also were calculated by simultaneous- 
ly partialling out both components of each perceptual congruence measure 
and thus correlating the residual scores after controlling for the effects of 
both variables (Winer, 1971). At the overall level the correlations between 
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subordinate’s perceptual congruence and satisfaction were reduced. All 
these correlations, however, remained significant (JDIW =-.19, p<.01; 
JDIS=-.34, p<.01; MSQE=-.24, p«.01; MSQI=-.15, p«.05; 
MSQGS —-.20, p«.01) For manager’s perceptual congruence, the 
second-order partials for the concept of loyalty remained within + .01 of 
the zero-order correlations and were all significant. The second-order par- 
tials for the concept of responsibility were nonsignificant. These results 
confirm the findings of the first-order partial correlations. 


DISCUSSION 


The present field study found that the more cognizant a manager was of 
a subordinate’s work-related attitudes, the more positively the subordi- 
nate was evaluated by that manager. Similarly, it was shown that the more 
congruently a subordinate perceived the manager’s attitudes, the more sat- 
isfied the subordinate was with supervisior: received from the manager. A 
likely explanation for these results is that the congruent perception of 
another’s attitudes is a rewarding experience. Seeing others as they see 
themselves allows one to understand better their actions and to predict 
their future behaviors. This perceptual congruence is particularly impor- 
tant in manager-subordinate dyads within formal organizations because 
managers and subordinates serve as important sources of motive attain- 
ment for one another (Katz & Stotland, 1959; Lowin & Craig, 1968). The 
state of mutual congruence can be considered to be a form of accurate 
communication that is associated: with feelings of interpersonal satisfac- 
tion (Newcomb, 1956). This perceptual congruence is likely brought about 
in much the same way that Kahn's Role Episode Model (Katz & Kahn, 
1978) links the behavioral expectations of one person to the exhibited be- 
haviors of another. Through a process of role sending, one person com- 
municates to another certain verbal and nonverbal cues regarding his or 
her work-related attitudes. The accuracy with which these attitudes are 
perceived is a function of both the sensitivity of the receiver and the con- 
sistency and openness of the sender, all of v/hich contribute to interperso- 
nal satisfaction. The importance of the perceptual nature of this process is 
attested to by the relatively weak relationships of actual similarity as pre- 
dictors of satisfaction and performance evaluation. These results suggest 
that in work settings, actual attitude similarity may not be as important to 
the process of manager-subordinate interpersonal relations as is the con- 
gruent perception of the other person's work-related attitudes. 

The generalizability of these results remains to be demonstrated in other 
studies. These findings are the result of a field study using a wide variety 
of organizational settings and job types; thus the likelihood of replication 
in other organizations seems high. It is important that future research ex- 
pand the findings across organizations, job levels, and types of workers. It 
should be noted that it was not the intent of the present research to exam- 
ine the causal relationships among the variables of interest. The correla- 
tional nature of these data precludes inferences about the directionality of 
influence in these complex interpersonal prccesses. | 
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In addition to examining the causal linkages in this dyad, continued re- 
search should be conducted along several lines. First, for a more complete 
understanding of the phenomenon of perceptual congruence, moderating 
effects of such variables as subordinate self-esteem, manager span of con- 
trol, and managerial style should be investigated. Second, the semantic 
differential used in the present study assumed that the seven work-related 
concepts were valued by all managers and subordinates. It is reasonable to 
postulate that differences might exist in the importance of these concepts 
for different people. In fact, there could be other concepts of equal or 
greater importance that were not included in this research. It would seem 
logical that subsequent research might follow a more idiographic ap- 
proach by investigating the valued concepts within each of the manager- 
subordinate dyads. 

This study represents an additional link in the exploration of the indi- 
vidual’s perception of the workplace. Previous research has focused pri- 
marily on two aspects of the person’s interactions with the work environ- 
ment: namely, the worker-organization fit and the worker-job fit. New- 
man (1975), for example, studied the congruence between objective and 
perceived organizational characteristics and found this congruence to be 
related to a worker’s job involvement and satisfaction. Other researchers 
have examined the congruence between a worker’s described and pre- 
ferred job characteristics, and its relationship to worker satisfaction and 
performance (Sterns, Alexander, Barrett, & Dambrot, 1977) as well as 
mental and physical health (Coburn, 1975). The present study has focused 
on another aspect of the worker’s perceptual congruence, that is, person- 
person congruence. Future experimental work is needed to begin examin- 
ing the relative contributions of these three types of perceptual congruence 
(i.e., worker-organization, worker-job, person-person) to employee satis- 
faction and performance. 
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A Role and Expectancy 

Perception Model of 
Participation in 
Decision Making" 


RANDALL S. SCHULER 
VIIYECSS of Maryland 


+ Based ¢ on some suggestions in the literature, a model 
was developed to illustrate the “how” of participation 
in decision making. The model depicts role and expec- 

tancy perceptions in explaining how participation 
mediates the relationship between participation in deci- 
sion making and employee attitudes. It therefore. may 
ur offer a parsimonious framework in which to explain the 
influence of several organizational and individual condi- 
tions on the participation process. a 


. In an incisive critique of the literature and research on the éiféctivensis 
of participation in decision making; Locke and Schweiger (1979) suggest 
that there are two major conditions under which variations in the effec- 
tiveness of participation may be and have been found, i.e., when partici- 
pation works. They identified the two major conditions as individual and 
organizational. Within each of these they identified several subconditions, 
e.g., at the individual level, task knowledge (Strauss & Rosenstein, 1970, 
Vroom, 1959) and motivation (Vroom & Mann, 1960; Tosi, 1970; Carroll 
& Tosi, 1973; Ivancevich, 1976); and at the organizational level, task char- 
acteristics (Morse & Lorsch, 1970), group characteristics (Wood, 1973; 
Mansbridge, 1973; Sashkin, 1976) and leader characteristics (Maslow, 
1970; Scheflen, Lawler, & Hackman, 1971; Maier, 1970; Vroom & Yetton, 
1973). Although these individual and organizational conditions are 
hypothesized to moderate the participation-attitude and behavior relation- 
ships, there is some disagreement as to the nature of the moderating effect 
(Melcher, 1976; Morse & Lorsch, 1970; Argyle, Gardner, & Cioffi, 


'The author wishes to acknowledge the contributions of Jay S. Kim in the conceptualization of an 
earlier version of this manuscript and the comments of two anonymous reviewers and Robert J. 
House. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Eastern Academy of Management, New- 
port, R.I., 1979, where it was selected as the outstanding paper presented at the annual meeting. 
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1958). For example, participation may be hypothesized to be positively re- 
lated to satisfaction and performance under routine task conditions 
(Melcher, 1976) or hypothesized to be positively related to satisfaction and 
performance under nonroutine task conditions (Morse & Lorsch, 1970) or 
even hypothesized to be negatively related to satisfaction and performance 
under routine task conditions (Mitchell, 1973). The results of the partici- 
pation research, however, generally suggest that regardless of the nature 
of the moderating condition, the participation-attitude and behavior rela- 
tionships are positive (Vroom, 1964). Thus the answer to the question as to 
when participation works appears to be more well researched and the re- 
sults more consistent than does the answer to the question as to how par- 
ticipation works. The focus of this study, therefore, is to present and test a 
model of how participation in decision making works. 

It is argued here that a fruitful focus for understanding how participa- 
tion works is a role and expectancy perception approach to participation 
in decision making suggested in part by Schuler (1977a), Mitchell (1973), 
Morris, Steers, and Koch (1979), and Schuler, Aldag and Brief (1977). 
First, Mitchell argued that under a participative system employee percep- 
tions of the effort-performance relationship (Expectancy 1) become. 
clearer. In addition, Mitchell stated that ‘‘through participation, the indi- 
vidual should know fairly well which behaviors are likely to be rewarded 
and which are not’’ (Expectancy 2) (1973, p. 674). Therefore, according to 
Mitchell, it is not ‘‘participation’’ per se that increases satisfaction and 
performance, but rather improvement of employee's expectancies— 
effort-performance (Expectancy 1) and performance-reward (Expectancy 
2)—that influences employee motivation, performance, and satisfaction. 
Mitchell's rationale regarding Expectancy 2 was moderately supported by 
Schuler and Kim (1978). 

Schuler's (19772) results, although not examining the intervening effects 
of role perceptions, suggest that participation is also related to employee 
role perceptions of conflict and ambiguity: the more the participation in 
decision making, the lower the levels of role conflict and ambiguity. 
Morris et al. (1979) reported in fact that participation in decision making 
was the most salient predictor of role conflict and the second most salient 
predictor of role ambiguity for samples of secretarial/clerical employees, 
blue collar employees, and professional employees. In addition, it is gen- 
erally found that the lower the perceived levels of role conflict and ambi- 
guity, the higher the levels of performance and satisfaction (Schuler et al., 
1977). 

Role and expectancy perceptions, therefore, appear to have reasonable 
empirical and theoretical relationships with participation in decision mak- 
ing and satisfaction and performance. 

Thus Schuler’s (1977a), Mitchell’s (1973), and Morris et al.’s (1979) 
findings suggest not only that expectancy and role perceptions may explain 
the process by which (how) participation in decision making works, but 
they implicitly suggest a model in which expectancy and role perceptions 
are intervening variables between participation and satisfaction and per- 
formance. 
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Adding to the complexity and richness of this role and expectancy per- 
ception model of participation in decision making are the results from pre- 
vious research indicating that role and expectancy perceptions may in part 
be influenced by several organizational and individual conditions. Such 
conditions would include organizational structure, task design, employee 
ability and personality, spans of subordination, formalization, and super- 
visory span (House & Rizzo, 1972; Schwab & Cummings, 1976; Van Sell, 
Brief, & Schuler, 1978; Schuler, 1977b, 1977c; Morris et al., 1979). Those 
results thus not only add richness to the model but also suggest that the 
model may be a parsimonious way to summarize the effects of several or- 
ganizational and individual conditions (See Figure 1). 


FIGURE 1 
Hypothesized Relationships of Individual and Organizational Variables " | 
and Role and Expectancy Perceptions and Satisfaction and the 
Appropriateness of Participation in Decision Making 
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Thus, based on the above review, a role and expectancy perception 
model of participation in decision making is suggested as a way to a better 
understanding of when and how participation in decision making works. 
This study and test of the model is limited because it deals only with the 
participation in decision making-satisfaction relationship. Performance 
and the effort-performance expectancy are not investigated here. Further- 
more, participation is restricted to decisions regarding issues influencing 
the employee directly and not those decisions dealing with larger plant or 
organizational issues (Strauss, 1963; Obradovic, 1970; Lischeron & Wall, 
1974). It should be noted, however, that most of the participation research 
is of the type dealing with issues or decisions directly affecting the em- 
ployee (Locke & Schweiger, 1979). 

Based on Mitchell’s (1973) rationale and the findings of Schuler and 
Kim (1978) it is hypothesized here that participation in decision making is 
related to employee perceptions of the performance-reward expectancy 
because it allows, among other things, a chance for the employee to verify 
the actual performance contingencies in the organization with his/her su- 
pervisor and fellow employees. Furthermore, it is hypothesized, based on 
the findings reported by Schuler (1977a), that participation is related to 
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employee perceptions of role conflict and ambiguity. The more participa- 
tion that an employee has with his/her supervisor and fellow workers, the 
more chances there are for role clarification and even role conflict aware- 
ness and resolution. For example, if an employee is in role conflict due to a 
shortage of material required for his/her job, participation between the 
employee and supervisor should highlight this conflict and increase its 
chance of resolution. Implicit in these two general hypotheses is that the 
content of the participation is related to role and expectancy perceptions, 
thus facilitating the process of participation hypothesized to be related to 
Expectancy 2 and role conflict and ambiguity. 

In addition, this study explores only one possible model of participation 
in decision making. Although a substantial portion of the variance in the 
participation in decision making-satisfaction relationship should be ex- 
plained by this model, other explanations such as the effect of social influ- 
ence on behavior, the valence of outcomes, and self-control (Mitchell, 

1973) may still explain some of the remaining variance. ! 
The specific hypotheses to be examined here are: 
1. There will be a negative relationship between participation in .: 
decision making and role conflict and ambiguity and a positive rela- - 
. tionship between participation in decision making and the perfor- - 
mance-reward expectancy. | 
2. There will be a positive association between participation in de- 
cision making and satisfaction with SHDERVISON and satisfaction with : 
work. | 
3. The positive association henez participation in. decision mak- 
ing and satisfaction will be attenuated upon removing. role: conflict 
and ambiguity and the Expectancy 2 perceptions. 

To make these results more suggestive, two distinctly different samples 
were used. Sample A is a plant of a large manufacturing organization and 
sample B is an office of a large public utility. Although use of two differ- 
ent samples may also facilitate generalizability, it should be noted that 
both samples are from large organizations and represent only a very select 
Porgon of the type of organizations that exist. 


METHOD 
Sample A 


Questionnaires-were administered to 382 employees of a large manufac- 
turing firm. The sample was divided into three organization levels: higher 
level: upper level managers and -professional employees; middle level: 
middle level managers and entry level professionals; lower level: clerical 
workers, tradesmen, technicians, and lower skilled blue-collar mainte- 
nance men. There were 106 employees at the lower level of the organiza- 
tion, 180 at the middle, and 96 at a higher level of the organization. The 
characteristics of the employees in each of the three levels were as follows: 
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higher level: average age 52 years,.85 males, 11 females, and average ten- 
ure of 16 years; middle level: average age 46 years, 112 males, 68 females, 
and average tenure of 14 years; lower level: average age 36 years, 56 males, 
50 females; and average tenure of 8 years. The questionnaire was adminis- 
tered.on company time to employees who volunteered to participate. The 
.firm is engaged in the research and development of glass products and ex- 
-periences relatively rapid changes in methods and technology. - 


Sample B 


Questionnaires were administered to 429 employees in a large public 
utility firm. There were three organizational levels represented in the sam- 
ple. The first level was composed of secretaries, staff employees, and cleri- 
cal employees. The second level had only first level supervisors, those su- 
pervisors of the first level employees. The third level represented second 
and third level supervisors of the first level supervisors. The characteristics 
of the sample for each level were as follows: first level: average age 33 
years, 30 males, 66 females, and average tenure of 7 years; second level: 
average age of 46 years, 180 males, 29 females, and average tenure of 18 
years; third level: average age 53 years, 95 males, 15 females, and average 
tenure of 25 years. 

The respondents completed a questionnaire administered to them at the 
company location on company time. All respondents were assured com- 
plete confidentiality. The process of completing the questionnaires. re- 
quired about one hour. The organization is engaged in the development 
and technological advancement of electronic equipment. The organization 
is frequently faced with technological advancements and new equipment 
to service its customers. 


RAR i 


. Role conflict and ambiguity were 8- and 6-item scales, respectively 
(Rizzo, House & Lirtzman, 1970). Estimated internal reliabilities (Cron- 
bach alpha) are .72 and .78 for role conflict and .80 and .85 for role ambi- 
guity in samples A and B respectively. A more complete psychometric 
evaluation of these scales is found in Schuler et al. (1977). Role conflict 
and ambiguity were scored so that the greater the score, the more the role 
conflict and ambiguity. 

. The. expectancy items measuring the performance-reward relationship 
(E2) were originally developed by House and Dessler (1974). They were 
- adapted for use in this study. Twelve.items formed the E2 measure, and its 

"internal reliability was .87 and .84 for samples A and B, respectively. 
Satisfaction with work and supervisor were measured by the Job De- 
Scriptive Index (J DI) (Smith, Kendall; & Hulin, 1969). 

Participation in decision making was measured by five items taken from 
Siegel and. Ruh. (1973). A sample of the five items they adapted from 
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Lodhal and Kejner include: (a) To what extent are you able to decide how 
to do your job? (b) In general, how much say or influence do you have on 
your job? The internal reliabilities for samples A and B were .87 and .85, 
respectively. 

The correlations among the variables in each sample are shown in Table 
1. It should be noted that the scoring format for the role and expectancy 
perceptions and participation was a 5-point Likert scale ranging from 
** definitely not true" to ‘‘extremely true’ of my job or job situation. Sat- 
 isfaction with work and satisfaction with supervisor were scored using the 
standard procedures of the JDI (Smith et al., 1969), i.e., “1” for yes, “2” 
for no, and ‘‘3’’ for undecided and ther recoding appropriately for posi- 
tive and negative items. The validity of the role conflict and ambiguity is 
described in detail by Schuler et al. (1977) and the validity of the JDI is 
provided by Robinson, Athanasiou, and Head (1969). Although the vali- 
dities of the scales and the varying response formats help reduce the possi- 
bility of method variance and halo errors, they do not insure that these er- 
rors are nonexistent or even minimal. Correlations of additional variables 
with similar formats but theoretically unrelated to the variables in the 
study, however, can shed information on the extent or magnitude of the 
method variance and halo errors. Therefore, the relationships were deter- 
mined between participation in decision making and satisfaction with pay 
and satisfaction with promotion (both measured by the JDI) and between 
role conflict and task skill variety as measured by the Job Diagnostic 
Survey (Hackman & Oldham, 1975) for sample B and a similar scale for 
- sample A. 

For sample A, the zero order correlations between participation in deci- 
sion making and satisfaction with pay and with promotion were .14 (p < 
.05) and .09 (n.s.), respectively. This same pair of correlations for sample 
B was .16 (p«.05) and .11 (p«.05). Although the relationships were 
small, they were significant because of the large sample sizes. In contrast, 
the relationships between role conflict and task skill variety (both scales 
having 5-point Likert scoring formats) were small but nonsignificant. 
These relationships were .09 and .03 for samples A and B, respectively. 

Thus, with the scale validities, varying scale response formats, and mini- 
mal correlations among scales with similar and different scoring formats 

TABLE 1 
Zero Order Correlations Among the 
Role and Expectancy Perceptions and Satisfaction 


1 2 3 4 
1. Role conflict 
2. Role ambiguity .35**( .34**)3 
3. Expectancy 2 -.14* (-.14*) -.41**(-.28**) 
4. Satisfaction with work -.36**(-.20** | -.47**(-.41**)  .38**(.36) l 
5. Satisfaction with supervisor — -.33**(—.31**) -.39**(-,.43**)  .39**(.36**)  ,25**{(,34**) 


“Correlations in parentheses are for sample B and those without parentheses are for sample A. 
*p« .05 
**p«.01 
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| and no theoretical relationships, the possibility of mehod variance and 
halo errors determining the results appears minimal. | 


Analysis - 


To test the first hypothesis, zero order correlations were computed be- 
tween participation in decision making and role conflict, role ambiguity, 
and the performance-reward relationship (E2). The second hypothesis was 
examined by computing zero order correlations between participation in 
decision making and satisfaction with work and satisfaction with supervi- 
‘sor. The third hypothesis was tested by computing partial correlations be- 
. tween participation in decision making and satisfaction with work and sat- 
isfaction. with supervisor. - | 


RESULTS 


_ The data for the three hypotheses are shown in Table 2. The relation- 
- ships indicate strong support for the hypotheses in both samples. In Hy- 
pothesis 1 it was predicted that participation in decision making would be 
negátively related to role conflict and ambiguity and positively related to 
the performance-reward relationship. For sample A these relationships 
were -.41 (p« .01), -.47 (p«.01) and .46 (p « .01), respectively and for 
sample B these relationships were -.37 (p < .01), —49 (p < 01) and .42 (p< 
.01), respectively. 

The relationships between participation in decision making and satisfae: 
tion with work and with supervisor were predicted to be positive, and the 
third hypothesis predicted those relationships would: be attenuated by re- 
moving role perceptions and: expectancy perceptions. The correlations 
shown i in Table 2 indicate strong support for these hypotheses. In sample 


TABLE 2 
Relationships Betweer Participation 
in Decision Making and - 
Expectancy Perceptions and Satisfaction with Work 
and Supervisor Attenuated by the 
Role and Expectancy Perceptions 


- Role Role . ` Expectancy Satisfaction , Satisfaction . 
Conflict Ambiguity 2 with Work : with Supervisor 
Sample A f o i 
Participation: in. E 
decision making -.41 o4] 46 513/1458 5687.15" 
Sample B l 
Participation in re as oe, 
decision making -.37 ~.49 42° 464/13" «4587.03? — 


87 ero-order correlations. 

bpartial correlations removing role conflict; role ambiguity, and EXEC 2. 

"Differences between the zero-order and partial order correlations were determined M Fisher r to z 
transformations- 
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A, the zero order correlations between participation in decision making 
and satisfaction with work and with supervisor were .51 (p < .05) and .56 
(p « .05), and those correlations removing role conflict, role. ambiguity, 
and expectancy 2. were .14 (p < .05) and .15 (p < .05), respectively. Both of 
these respective pairs of correlations were significantly different (p «..01). 
In sample B the pattern and magnitude of results were duplicated. The re- 
spective pairs of correlations also were significantly different as the corre- 
lations between participation in decision making and satisfaction with 
work were .46 (p < .01) and. 13 (p < .05) for the zero order correlation and 
the partial order correlation removing role conflict, role ambiguity, and 
expectancy 2. These respective correlations for satisfaction with supervisor 
were 45 (p< .01) and .03 (n. 2 | 


DISCUSSION E 


| The results wind) support the hypothesized —ÉÓ "between 
participation in decision making and thé role and expectancy perceptions 
and between participation in décision making and sátisfaction with work 
and with supervisor attenuated by role and expectancy perceptions in two 
samples. Thus this model of perceptions suggests an understanding of how 
participation in decision making works. 

. The role and expectancy: perception model, however, may not only pro- 
‘vide a reasonable theoretical perspective for understanding the participa- 
tion in decision making-satisfaction and performance relationships, but 
also suggest a means by which to interpret the influence of the various or- 
ganizational and individual variables associated with role and expectancy 
perceptions. For example, Argyle et al.’s (1958) finding that participation 
was effective only in.departments not under incentive pay can be explained 
in the role and expectancy perception framework by describing participa- 
tion as being effective because it helped in this situation to clarify expec- 
tancies which may not have been clear due to the lack of an incentive pay 
system. The performance-pay relationship in the incentive pay department 
perhaps was sufficiently clear to preclude any clarifying role for participa- 
tion. The results reported here also suggest that analyzing employee role 
and expectancy perceptions may be a parsimonious and efficient way to 
determine the appropriateness of participation in decision making. - 

Although performance was not used in this study, similar relationships 
between participation in decision making and performance would be. hy- 
pothesized as was done between participation in decision making and sat- 
isfaction. This is because of the strong association of participation in deci- 
sion making with role and expectancy perceptions and the strong associa- 
tion frequently. found between role perceptions and employee satisfaction 
and perforniance (Van Sell et al., 1978). It is probable, however, that the 
expectancy perception used in this study may be more effective in the par- 
ticipation-performance model than in the participation-satisfaction model 
examined here. This is because the performance-outcome expectancy may 
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be more appropriate for the participation-performance model and a job- 
outcome expectancy may be more appropriate for the participation-satis- 
faction model. Indeed, future research using the role and expectancy per- 
ceptions in the participation-satisfaction model may consider expectancy 
measures of the more general job-outcome relationships as opposed to 
only the job performance-outcome relationships. 

Again, it must be emphasized that only one model of participation was 
presented here and only one set of rationale for the effectiveness of partic- 
ipation. This model of role and expectancy perceptions of participation in 
decision making, however, may be extremely useful in guiding future re- 
search and application of participation in decision making. Further re- 
search remains on the nature of the model, such as the determinants of 
role perceptions and the performance-reward relationships. Although the 
results from two samples supported the hypotheses, the data were col- 
lected by the same method and cross-sectionally. Therefore, future re- 
search should be done on the model with independent measures of some of 
the variables and a longitudinal or experimental format to detect causality 
among the variables. | TM "n 


CONCLUSION 


A role and expectancy perception model of participation in decision 
making was developed here in an attempt to obtain a better understanding 
of the how of participation. The model and the results here suggest that 
previous studies on participation may have found participation more or 
less effective because of the levels of role and expectancy perceptions of 
the employees. Future research could test the model presented here and 
add to its ability to interpret past results by examining several of the pre- 
viously used organizational and/or individual conditions with the asso- 
ciated levels of role and expectancy perceptions in a longitudinal and/or 
experimental design. 
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Research Notes 


ORGANIZATIONAL SIZE, TECHNOLOGY, AND STRUCTURE: 
REPLICATION OF A STUDY OF SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES 
AMONG SMALL RETAIL FIRMS' 


STEVEN K. PAULSON 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


The purpose of this paper is to report a study of small retail firms which 
analytically replicated Dewar and Hage’s (1978) study of social service 
agencies in which the major variables were organizational size, technol- 
ogy, and structure. The relative importance of size and technology as de- 
terminants of organizational structure has been.a major.question for orga- 
nizational researchers of the last decade. The work by Woodward (1965) 
established the tradition of examining technological determinants, and 
Hickson, Pugh, and Pheysey (1969) stimulated research that used size as a 
major predictor. A complicating factor in both of these research ap- 
proaches is that two very different empirical referents for ‘‘structure”’ 
have been used. One of these has been the focus on complexity or occupa- 
tional specialization. The other has been a focus on differentiation or 
functional division. Research and theory concerning these fundamental 
concepts of size, technology, complexity, and differentiation have been 
extensively reviewed, recently by Hall (1977) in textbook form and by 
Kmetz (1978) in more parsimonious article form. The work by Dewar and 
Hage (1978), however, is one of the first attempts at explicitly analyzing, 
from the same data base, the relationships among all four of these con- 
cepts and thus represents a major contribution to the organizational litera- 
ture. Specifically, Dewar and Hage (1978) analyzed 3 waves—1964, 1967, - 
and 1970—of data on each of 16 social service organizations and tested 12 
bivariate propositions via regression and correlation analysis. The propo- 
sitions were expressed in both cross-sectional (levels) terms and longitu- 
dinal (rates) terms and involved technology (task scope) and size as inde- 
pendent variables with complexity, horizontal differentiation, and vertical 
differentiation as dependent variables. 

In addition to the empirically integrative contribution of their research, 
the Dewar and Hage work advances the field of organizational studies 
conceptually. Further understanding of organizations is achieved by their 
(1) making clear and useful conceptual distinctions and (2) providing de- 
tailed explanations for relationships among the distinctive concepts in 


l'The author wishes to thank David Whetten, University of Illinois, and Robert Dewar, North- 
western University, for helpful material and comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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(3) both longitudinal and cross-sectional versions. Space does not allow 
for an exhaustive listing of such contributions, but an example of one of 
the more important of these is their decomposition of the various aspects 
of the concept of specialization and their discussion of the relationship of 
organizational size to these aspects. The idea of specialization is distin- — 
guished from, among other concepts, task scope (a technology indicator), 
vertical differentiation (number of supervisory levels), and horizontal dif- 
ferentiation (number of departments or divisions) and is discussed as three 
types: (1) task specialization (number of job titles in unskilled occupations 
found in production organizations); (2) person specialization (number of 
job titles.in professional occupations found in administrative organiza- 
tions); (3) occupational specialization (number of types of knowledge of. 

**complexity"). Dewar and Hage argue that organizational size, at most,- 
has a weak relationship to this third type of specialization and that rela- 
tionships of size with the first two types of specialization depend on the 
ne of organization. They describe these relationships as follows: 


Why does size not have an impact on complexity, that is, the number of different occu- 
pational specialties? As size increases, there is no inherent reason why different special- 
ties should be added except in administration. They are added in administration because 
the greater number of interactions generated by increased size complicates the task of 
administration and because economies of scale, consequent to increased size, make pos- 
sible the hiring of additional specialties in this area. New occupational specialties in pro- 
duction would be added only if the technology becomes more complex, and increased 
size does not produce this effect; the major effect of increased size is on task and not on 
person specialization. When more personnel are added, if the work is routine, it can be 
- easily broken down into more simple tasks, each of which can be given a job title. In- 
deed these titles are frequently created by the administrative specialists and arise be- 
cause of the administrative need to classify the increasing numbers of personnel (Blau, 
1970). By definition, however, person specialization is not similarly decomposable 
whether or not there are many additional personnel. There is a combination of activities 
or tasks that must be kept together and performed by one specialized person. Conse- 
quently we argue that in production technologies, as opposed to administrative or man- 
agement ones, increasing size does not result in more occupational specialties either be- 
cause more specialties are simply added or because existing specialized tasks can be de- 
composed into additional specialized parts (Dewar & Hage, 1978, pp. 113-114). 


This discussion is the central part of their more extensive rationale for 
the 2 hypotheses concerning the cross-sectional and longitudinal relation- 
ship between size and complexity; similar types of discussions are provided 
for the other 10 hypotheses. The article, then, does provide additional ex- 
planatory depth, as well as empirical integration, in an area which has 
been a central concern for organizational researchers of the last decade. 
One shortcoming of the Dewar and Hage analysis, however, was that the 
- organizations of the sample were all in the same sector, public human ser- 
vices, thus restricting generalizations to that type of organization. 3 

The purpose of the present paper is to report a partial replication of the 
Dewar and Hage (1978) study among private retail sales organizations, 
thus allowing for wider generalizations and further specification of the re- 
lationships among the four variables. That is, the critical question to be. 
answered is: Does the relative importance of size and technology in pre- 
dicting structural complexity and differentiation remain constant across 
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organizations distinguished by a fundamental difference in goals? The jus- 
tification for. the question is twofold: (1) it adds to the academically signif- 
icant empirical and conceptual contributions of the Dewar and Hage - 
(1978) study as described above; (2) it adds to the applicability of organi- 
zational theory because of its generalizability. Regarding this second 
point, it can be documented that much of current knowledge about orga- 
nizational behavior comes from studies conducted within specific organi- 
zational populations in terms of goal similarity. Although this has facili- 
tated methodological control, it has severely restricted the certainty of ap- 
plication beyond specific organizational types. The stark contrast in goals 
of the Dewar and Hage sample with the present sample— public service 
versus private profit—should provide a clear, although tentative due to 
sampling procedure, answer to the question of the general applicability of 
those theories that involve size and/or technology as principal explanatory 
variables. Although it is beyond the scope of this paper, such application 
would indeed be an advancement of the field; i.e., the ability to make a 
structural outcome prediction of a given change in size or technology that 
would hold for the public agency administrator as well as the small busi- 
ness manager. 

The present study adopted Dewar and Hage's (1978) conceptual logic, 
and this paper reports the partially replicative analysis, pointing out and 
offering alternative reasons for similarities and differences in the findings. 
The analysis is partially replicative because the data are not longitudinal 
and they do not include a comparable measure of vertical differentiation. 
Due to these limitations, 8 of Dewar and Hage's (1978) 12 propositions 
cannot be tested with the present data. The four propositions that can be 
and are tested with the present data are as follows: 


I. The greater the level of size, the greater the level of horizontal - 
differentiation. 

2. The greater the level of task scope, the STERIER the level of hori- 
zontal differentiation. 

3. The greater the level of size, the greater the level of complexity. 

4. The greater the level of task scope, the greater the level of com- - 
plexity. 


Method and Results 


The data were collected from 77 small business organizations located in 
a small, rural, mid-atlantic university community. The organizations were 
selected on a ‘‘quota’’ basis (Kerlinger, 1973) by university graduate stu- 
dents who conducted personal interviews with the firms' general managers 
in their respective business offices in 1976. A detailed description of the 
sample, the sampling procedure, and the data collection procedure may be 
found in Paulson and Stump (1979). The mean number of employees was 
20.5, and 90 percent had fewer than 50 employees. The population con- 
sisted of 359 organizations and, based on known characteristics of the 
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population, the sample appeared to be representative. Measures of the 
four concepts discussed in this paper are shown in Table 1 alongside those 
used by Dewar and Hage (1978). In constructing these measures, a con- 
scious attempt was made to duplicate Dewar and Hage’s reported mea- 
sures despite the very different sectors of operation of the two samples of 
organizations. For example, among retail stores, the task scope measure 
classes the sale of services as offering more variety to the customer than 
dces the sale of goods in the same sense that, among public agencies, more 
extensive involvement with clients offers more variety than does less exten- 
sive involvement. Both situations require the (usually) more difficult and 


complicated direct personalized contact with the customer/client. 


TABLE 1 


Empirical Measures, Ranges, Means, and Standard Deviations 
for Levels of Size, Task Scope, Complexity, and Horizontal Differentiation 


Concept 


Size 


Tasx scope 


Complexity 


Horizontal 
differentiation 


This Study 
Small Business Organizations 
(N 77) 


Total number of full+ part time em- 
ployees including owners; transformed 
to logarithm for analysis. 1-255; 20; 
34. 


Variety of possible customer needs 
that the firm can satisfy through 
products and services sold. Three 
categories: 3 = services (motel, restau- 
rant, bank, etc.); 2= general goods 
(hardware, department, clothing, 
etc.); 1 = specialty goods (jewelry, 
Pu health foods, etc.). 1-3; 1.90; 


Number of occupational specialties 
that represent distinctive types of 
knowledge and training; manager, 
sales clerk, bookkeeper, janitor, secre- 
tary, security guard, cook, mechanic, 
teller, etc. Not simply job titles. **Res- 
taurant busboy'' and ‘‘restaurant 
dishwasher” would constitute a single 
specialty whereas ‘‘insurance broker" 
and ‘‘insurance salesperson’’ would 
constitute two specialties. 1-10; 3.53; 
1.64, 


Number of departments or work units 
distinguished by the presence of a su- 
pervisory position that has primary re- 
sponsiblity for overseeing the work of 
the unit. 1-9; 2.44; 1.78. 


Dewar and Hage Study 
Social Service Agencies 
(N= 16) 


The number of all full time personnel, 
one-half the number of part time per- 
sonnel and one-tenth the number of 
volunteers; transformed to logarithm 
for analysis. 10-691; 146; 215. 


Degree of involvement with clients. 
Three categories: 3 = 24 hours; 2= 
day-long or half day; 1 = scheduled 
visit; plus the number of types of dis- 
abilities dealt with where 3=8 or 
more; 2=4 to 7; 1=1 to 3. 3-6; 3.81; 
215. 


The number of occupational special- 
ties that represent distinct kinds of 
knowledge involving special tools or 
techniques; not simply job titles. 3-27; 
11.90; 7.26. 


The number of departments or work 
units with at least two levels of per- 
sonnel and four or more persons or- 
ganized by output or work-flow tech- 
nology. 1-8; 3.68; 2.02. 


Table 2 presents summary statistics of a correlational and regression 


analysis of the variables used in this study alongside those reported by 
Dewar and Hage for their 1964 data. The corresponding 1967 and 1969 
values were quite similar to those of 1964 and the conclusions of this paper 
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TABLE 2 
Correlation and Regression Analysis of Levels of Complexity and 
Horizontal Differentiation with Levels of Size and Task Scope 


Independent Variables 


This Study Dewar and Hage Study? 
Dependent Variables Size Task Scope Size Task Scope 
Complexity: 
Zero-order correlation (7) . 24 .39 .44 .45 
Partial regression (raw) 1.07 .24 24.80 23.40 
Partial regression (std) .70 .1 .40 .42 
Adjusted multiple correlation (R?) .55 .26 
Horizontal differentiation: 
Zero-order correlation (7) a i45 55 “ES 
Partial regression (raw) 1.32 -.15 .94 .17 
Partial regression (std) .79 -.06 54 Al 
Adjusted multiple correlation (R?) .58 . 21 


*Dewar and Hage, 1978, pp. 122-123, Tables 3, 4; p. 127, Tables 9, 10. 


are the same regardless of the set used. Thus only one is presented for the 
sake of brevity. 


Discussion 


First, regarding levels of horizontal differentiation, as predicted by 
levels of size (Hypothesis 1) and task scope (Hypothesis 2), the findings of- 
the two studies are quite similar. The logarithm of size has a much 
stronger (positive) effect on horizontal differentiation than does task 
scope. Although the present study did not include comparable data, it is 
important to note that although Dewar and Hage found that change in 
task scope also was less important than levels of size in predicting horizon- 
tal differentiation, it was more important than any of their other vari- 
ables. Because, among small stores, the phenomenon of adding depart- 
ments (increasing horizontal differentiation) is quite plausibly a function 
of an increase in the variety of products and services sold (increasing task 
scope), it may reasonably be assumed that the effects of task scope would 
be the same as in the Dewar and Hage (1978) data. Thus a tentative con- 
clusion is that the relations among the variables found by Dewar and Hage 
for public service organizations are quite similar to those for private retail 
sales organizations. The implications concerning complexity as a depen- 
dent variable, however, are not as clear. 

With levels of complexity as the dependent variable, the findings show 
that only size has an important (positive) relationship (Hypothesis 3); task 
scope does not have a substantively important relationship (Hypothesis 4). 
This is in contrast to the Dewar and Hage cross-sectional analysis in which 
both size and task scope had important and similar effects on complexity. 
In Dewar and Hage's (1978) full analysis, however, only change in task 
scope was able to predict changes in complexity. Thus task scope is equal 
to, or more important than, size in explaining complexity for social service 
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organizations. However, among small organizations in the private sector, 
the present data suggest the opposite. As Dewar and Hage (1978) indicate, 
their findings also are opposite to those of Hickson et al. (1969, who 
studied work organizations in the private sector—similar to those of the 
present research. The conclusion drawn, then, is that in terms of explain- 
ing complexity, size is more important than technology for organizations 
in the private sector, but for organizations in the public sector, technology 
is more important than size. The rationale for small businesses is that the 
addition of different items to sell (increased task scope) does not require 
the addition of more and different specialized occupational skills (com- 
plexity). But, because certain occupational skills nevertheless are required 
for the running of a store, as soon as resources become available for ex- 
pansion (increased size) small businesses will add occupational specialties 
in terms of a bookkeeper, secretary, janitor, etc., which in turn will 
“free” the owner to do the managing. 

An alternative to this general ‘‘sector’’ explanation would be to focus 
on the variable of size. As Dewar and Hage (1978) emphasize in their con- 
clusions, the effects of task scope are greatest in larger organizations and 
their organizations were, on the average, larger than those of the present 
study. Thus the finding of a lack of task scope influence in the present 
study would be consistent. This would be similar to Hickson et al.’s (1969) 
approach to reconciliating the difference between their findings and 
Woodward’s (1965). Hickson et al. (1969) argued that among large organi- 
zations (their sample) technology does nct affect structure, but among 
small organizations (Woodward’s sample! it does. Because Woodward 
and Hickson et al. studied the same type of organization, the use of size - 
difference as a reconciliator was quite reasonable. However, because 
Dewar and Hage's and the present study's organizations are very different 
types and because the present study would counter Hickson et al.'s size ex- 
planation, the size explanation is not as acceptable as the ‘‘sector’’ expla- 
nation. 

In summary, the data on small businesses provide evidence for (1) fur- 
ther support of Dewar and Hage's (1978) findings regarding levels of hori- 
zontal differentiation and (2) further explication of the Dewar and Hage 
(1978) findings regarding levels of complexity. If the field of the empirical 
study of organizational structure becomes more open to replication, even 
as limited as that reported here, a beginning can be made in resolving the 
many contraditions and empirical inconsistencies that now characterize 
the field. 
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In a recent critique of the Vroom/Yetton contingency model of leader 
behavior; Field (1979) concludes that ‘‘there are a number of criticisms of 
the model that question its validity and utility'' (p. 256). Field then offers 
two theoretical alternatives to the model, each judged to be more parsimo- 
nious than that offered by Vroom and Yetton and each thought to exhibit 
equal or greater validity and utility. The present investigation tests these 
conjectures through an empirical evaluation of each alternative against the 
MODE Yetton Ioonglanom 


Vroom Yetton Normative Model 


For Brobiens« Or decisions within the area of discretion of a manager 
and having some foreseeable consequences on his or her subordinates, the 
Vroom/ Yetton normativé model (Vroom & Yetton, 1973), attempts to pre- 
scribe the decision making method most appropriate for the situation. The 
five methods—labeled AI, AII, CI, CII, and GlI—vary in the degree to 
which the decision making strategy ‘permits subordinates to participate in 
the process and to influence the final decision or solution. AI and AII are 
variants of autocratic decision making. (AI permits no subordinate in- 
volvement in the decision; AII permits subordinates to respond to specific 
requests for information from the decision maker.) CI and CII are vari- 
ants of consultative decision making. (CI involves one-to-one consultation 
with individual subordinates; CII involves consultation with subordinates 
in a group meeting.) GII is group decision making. 
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Choice from among these alternative decision making methods is gov- 
erned by the presence or absence of seven fundamental problem attributes 
corresponding to situational variables believed to influence the effective- 
ness of the five decision processes. These attributes can be expressed in 
terms of yes or no answers to seven diagnostic questions: (a) Does the 
problem possess a quality requirement? (b) Does the leader have sufficient 
information to make a high quality decision? (c) Is the problem struc- 
tured? (d) Is acceptance of the decision by subordinates important for ef- 
fective implementation? (e) If the leader were to make the decision by 
himself, is it reasonably certain that it would be accepted by subordinates? 
(f) Do subordinates share the organizational goals to be attained in solving 
this problem? (g) Is conflict among subordinates likely over preferred 
solutions? ; 

Decision processes are matched to decision situations by seven ‘‘rules’’ 
(i.e., contingencies) which, using set theoretic notation, are expressed in 
the top portion of Table 1. Referring to the diagnostic questions listed 
above, the literal translation of Rule I of the Vroom/Yetton model (Table 
1) would be: ‘‘If A and not B, then not AI." The figurative translation of 
the same rule would be: ‘‘If the quality of the decision is important and 
the leader does not possess sufficient information to solve the problem by 
himself, then an autocratic decision without subordinate input would be 
inappropriate." 


TABLE 1 
Normative Models of Participation in 
Decision Making? 


Vroom/ Yetton Model 
(1) If ANB, then AI . 
(2) If ANF, then GII 
(3) If ANBNC, then AI, AII, CI 
(4) If DNE, then AI, Al EN 
(5) If DNENG, then AI, AIL CI. — 
(6) If ANDNE, then AT, AH, CI, CIT 
(7) If DOENF, then AI, AI, CI, CI 
Maier's Model 

(1) If AND, then AI 

(2) If AND, then GII 

(3) If AND, then AI 

(4) If AND, then Al, AH, CI, CH or GH 


Field's Model E 
(1) If DOEQ(FUA), then GII 
(2) If DUEU(FNA), then CII 


?The bar (e.g., F, Al) is a symbol of exclusion (read not); 
the cap (N) is a symbol of intersection (read and); the cup 
(U) is a symbol of union (read or). 


The rules are stated in such a way that they contraindicate inappropriate 
decision methods rather than indicate appropriate decision methods. 
Moreover, the rules are of two different types. The first three rules are 
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intended to protect the quality of the resulting decision by eliminating 
methods with a substantial probability of resulting in decisions that are 
technically unsound. The remaining four rules are intended to protect the 
acceptance of the decision by subordinates, eliminating methods that have 
a substantial probability of proving ineffective due to the resistance of 
subordinates or the lack of needed support from them during implementa- 
tion. 

These rules eliminate all but one process for certain types of problems or 
decisions, thereby prescribing a unique solution. For other problems, 
however, from two to five processes can remain in what is called the ‘‘feas- 
ible set.” In these cases, choice from among feasible processes should be 
made by the leader based on considerations not represented in the problem 
attributes, such as time pressure (dictating a choice of the most autocratic 
alternative within the feasible set) or concern with development of subor- 
dinates (dictating a choice of the most participative alternative within the 
feasible set). A more complete discussion of the model can be found in 
Vroom and Yetton (1973). 


Maier’s Model 


The first alternative to the Vroom/Yetton (1973) model offered by Field 
is adopted from a four-way classification of problem situations first pro- 
posed by Maier (1970): 


A Type I problem has a quality requirement, acceptance is likely to be obtained easily, 
and the decision should be made by the leader. Type II problems do not have a quality re- 
quirement but acceptance is critical. These problems should be resolved by group deci- 
sion. Type III problems do not have quality or acceptance requirements and should be 
decided by the flip of a coin.... Type IV problems require both quality and acceptance 
and are solved by using managerial skills. These leadership skills can be directed toward 
persuasion or group discussion but Maier emphasizes the latter (Field, 1979, p. 255). 


Using the terminology of Vroom and Yetton, these prescriptions (labeled 
‘‘Maier’s model") are represented by the second set of decision rules in 
Table 1. It is noteworthy that this alternative model employs only two of 
Vroom and Yetton's (1973) seven problem attributes and that a single deci- 
sion method is prescribed for three of the four problem types. 

A caveat is warranted. Although this comparative investigation requires 
that the Vroom/Yetton model and the two alternatives be expressed using 
a common set of symbols and a common format, Maier's original work 
did not use the symbols, nor were certain of his prescriptions as specific as 
the contingency rules contained in Table 1 imply. In this study, for exam- 
ple, Maier's ‘‘coin toss"! is represented as an AI (i.e., autocratic) process, 
although it could be alternatively interpreted as the absence of any pro- 
cess. Also, Maier's discussion of Type IV problems is interpreted as pro- 
viding an essentially unrestrictive leadership prescription. Although he 
'seems to emphasize the use of participative techniques for such problems, 
he clearly does not preclude the appropriateness or utility of more auto- 
cratic strategies. 
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Field’s Model 


. The second alternative model is a modification to the Vroom/ Yetton 
formulation: 


If acceptance of the decision by subordinates is critical to effective implementation and it 
is not reasonably certain that subordinates would accept an autocratic decision, but they 
share organizational goals (or decision quality is not important) use GII, otherwise use 
CII (Field, 1979, p. 256).. 


Employing set theoretic notation, these prescriptions are represented by 
the third set of decision: rules in Table 1. It is of note that this alternative 
model employs four of Vroom and Yetton's (1973) seven problem attri- 
butes and that a single decision method is prescribed for each combination 
of problem attributes. Moreover, this alternative model employs only the 
two most participative of Vroom and Yetton's (1973) five decision pro- 
cesses. That is, a group meeting is specified for each and every decision af- 
fecting subordinates encountered by the manager. 

It also is noted that a decision process that is consistent with the pre- 
scriptions of Field's model will always be consistent with the prescriptions 
of the original Vroom/Yetton model. The reverse, however, does not 
hold. From the nature of the rules, it can be shown that behavior in agree- 
ment with Field's model is a sufficient (but not necessary) condition for 
agreement with the Vroom/Yetton model. On the other hand, behavior in 
agreement with the Vroom/ Yetton model is a necessary (but not sufficient) 
condition for agreement with Field's model. An example will illustrate this 
point. For the decision situation having attributes ANBNCNDNENF 
MG (see footnote to Table 1) the Vroom/Yetton model prescribes the 
feasible set AII, CI and CII. (AI violates Rule 1; GII violates Rule 2.) 
Field's model prescribes CII. Therefore, Field's model is a sufficient con- 
dition for insuring the choice of a response within the Vroom/Yetton 
feasible set. However, following the Vroom/Yetton model (e.g., selecting 
AIT) does not necessarily insure the choice of a response prescribed by the 
alternative model. 

No similar relationship exists between the alternative models. Indeed, 
circumstances can exist in which the application of each of Maier’s pre- . 
scriptions would necessarily require a violation of Field's prescriptions. 


Method 


The Vroom/Yetton model was compared with the two alternative: 
models through additional analysis of data collected in a previous investi- 
gation (Vroom & Jago, 1978). That research was specifically designed to 
test the validity of the Vroom/Yetton prescriptions and included compari- 
sons that assessed the relative efficacy of the Vroom/Yetton model against 
other simpler models offering no situational contingencies. The aiternative 
models suggested by Maier and Field are less complex than the Vroom/ 
Yetton model but more complex than the noncontingent models used as 
comparisons in those analyses. The proposed analyses therefore extend 
those originally reported by Vroom and Jago (1978). 
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From a variety of organizations 96 managers were asked to describe two 
actual decision making situations encountered within their roles. For each 
situation, the manager then (a) specified (from the list AI, AII, CI, CII, 
and GII) the actual decision process used in solving the problem or in 
making the decision and (b) rated, on 7-point scales;, the overall effective- 
ness of the outcome, the quality (e.g., rationality cor technical adequacy) 
of the decision, and the degree to which the affe:cted subordinates ac- 
cepted (i.e., were committed to) the decision or solu.tion achieved. Finally, 
subjects were trained in the meaning of the seven problem attributes used . 
by the normative model to diagnose decision makirig situations and, with- 
out knowledge of the specific normative contingiencies, employed these 
problem attributes to diagnose the actual decisio ns encountered. Addi- 
tional details regarding the method of data coli ection are reported by 
Vroom and Jago (1978). | 

Because all the information regarding each deci ision situation was col- 
lected from a single source (i.e., the manager who encountered the deci- 
sion), demand characteristics may represent a threat to the external validi- 
ty of the research design. As Vroom and Jago (19/78) argue, however, the 
Vroom/Yetton model prescribes behavior on the basis of several compli- 
cated interactions among seven problem attributies and five decision pro- 
cesses and, as a consequence, subjects could not. be expected to "guess" 
the hypotheses to be tested and supply supporting; data. In fact, managers' 
familiarity with the ubiquitous participative prescriptions of human rela- 
tions theorists such as Blake and Mouton (1964) and Likert (1961) would 
suggest that any subjects so motivated in this inviestigation would be more 
likely to add support to Field's highly participative alternative model 
against which the validity of the Vroom/Yetton model is to be compared. 

[ 
Results | 


From the 96 managers, 181 written cases were: collected. Employing the 
decision rules contained in Table 1, the reported behavior of the respon- 
dent was compared to that prescribed by eac'h of the three normative 
models. For each situation the decision process: used to solve the problem 
or make the decision was coded as conforming or not conforming to the 
prescriptions of each model. The results of this Coding reveal that 117 deci- 
sions (65 percent) conformed to the Vroom/ Yett.on prescriptions, 143 deci- 
sions (79 percent) conformed to Maier's presc riptions, and 59 decisions 
(33 percent) conformed to Field’s prescriptions. Within the subset deci- 
sions conforming to the Vroom/ Yetton prescriptions (N = 117), 94 (80 per- 
cent) conformed to Maier's model and 59 (50 percent) conformed to 
Field’s model. However, of the 143 decisions: that conformed to Maier's 
prescriptions, only 49 (34 percent) also conforrned to Field’s prescriptions. 
These comparisons illustrate the substantial overlap between each alterna- 
tive and the Vroom/Yetton model yet the relative incompatibility of the 
two alternatives. It is entirely possible (and probable) for one’s behavior to 
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conform to either of the two alternative models and the Vroom/Yetton 
model. However, in onily some situations can one’s behavior conform to 


‘both the alternatives, t hese models containing several contradictory pre- 


scriptions. 

To assess the relative: validity of the Vroom/Yetton prescriptions, two- 
way analyses of varianci? were performed using ratings of overall effective- 
ness, decision quality, and subordinate acceptance as criteria and con- 
formity with the prescriptive models as grouping variables. In the first set 
of analyses, the Vroom/ '"Yetton model was compared with Maier’s model. 
In the second set, the Vroom/ Yetton model was compared with Field’s 
model. 

Because the method of? assigning decision cases to the grouping variables 
did not insure equal cell: sizes, the analyses were performed using the hier- 
archical (step-down) regression procedure of Overall and Spiegel (1969). 
Conformity to the alterriative model under consideration (yes versus no) 
initially was given priorit y in the partition of any shared variance because 
of the parsimony of its expected relationships with the criteria. Con- 
formity to the Vroom/Ye tton model (yes versus no) then was introduced 
as a potential predictor o; i residual variance not explained by the alterna- 
tive model alone. 

Tables 2 and 3 contain the cell means produced by the 2 x 2 classifica- 
tion in each of the three A: NOVAs pertaining to Maier's model and each of 
the three ANOVAs pertaifiing to Field's model. These analyses offer some 
basis for the alternative models in that the ratings of decision criteria are 
greater for behavior confcrming to these models than for behavior failing 
to conform to these model s. In analyses pertaining to Field's model (Table 
3) this first main effect HE pe = ]) reaches conven nonar levels of statistical 

1 TABLE 2 - 
Comparis on of the Vroom/Yetton Model" 
; with Maier's Model . 


Conformity to : _Conformity to Maier's Model 


Vroom/Yetton Model  . A Yes i . No Total 
Yes : » 
Effectiveness? > 5.18 4.78 5.10 
Quality a ` 5.06 l l 4.13 4.88 
Acceptance : 5.444 . - |... 4.83 5.32 
N l ` 94 o 23 i 117 
Na or 
Effectiveness D 8327 | 2.60 3.11 
Quality : . 4.12 : 2.87 73.83 
Acceptance , 3.12 3.47 3.20 
N . 49 15 '" 64 
Total hoy ies 
Effectiveness : 4.53 3.92 EM 4.40 
Quality x 4.74. s 4 3.63 4.51 
Acceptance l , 4.65 , 4:29 l 4.57 
N 143 l 38 181 


aDecision outcomes are measured on 7-point Scales. Higher values represent greater overall effec- 
tiveness, decision quality, or decision BC PEPIAUCS, "on 
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$ TABLE 3 | 
Comparison of the Vroom/Yetton Model 
with Field's Model 


* 


Conformity to Conformity to Field's Model 


Vroom/ Yetton Model Yes |... No Total 
Yes 
Effectiveness? 5.24 4.97 5.11 
Quality 3.22 4.53 4.88 
Acceptance 5.36 5.28 5.32 
N 59 . 58 117 
No 
Effectiveness — 3.11 3,11 
Quality v. ^ eum 3.83 3.83 
Acceptance — 3.20 3.20 
N 0^ 64 64 
Total l ' ' 
Effectiveness 5.24 -3.99 4.40 
Quality ` 5.24 4.16 4.51 
Acceptance 5.36 4.19 4.57 
N 59 122 181 


*Decision outcomes are measured on 7-point scales. Higher values represent greater overall effec- 
tiveness, decision quality, or decision acceptance. 
bBecause conformity to Field’s model is a sufficient condition for conformity to the Vroom/Yet- 
ton model, no decisions fall into this category. 


significance in tests involving overall effectiveness (F= 13.61, p « .01, 7’ = 
.06), decision quality (F= 11.76, p « .01, n? — .06), and decision acceptance 
(F=15.23, p<.01, 7’=.07). In analyses pertaining to Maier's model 
(Table 2) this first main effect reaches statistical significance only for 
ratings of decision quality (F= 10.05, p « .01, „= .05). 

Of greater concern, however, is the second main effect in each of the 
two-way analyses. After the influence of conformity to Maier's prescrip- 
tions has been removed as an explanatory variable in the first set of analy- 
ses, a main effect for conformity to the Vroom/Yetton prescriptions (d. f. 
— ]) accounts for significant additional variance in overall effectiveness 
(F= 35.56, p «.01, ~= .17) decision quality a 11.50, p< .01, 7’? =.06), 
and decision acceptance (F= 51.72, p« .01, 7? =.22). Similarly, after the 
influence of conformity to Field’s prescriptions has been removed as an 
explanatory variable in the second set of analyses, a main effect for con- 
formity to the Vroom/Yetton prescriptions accounts for significant addi- 
tional variance in overall effectiveness (F= 23.13, p<.01, 7?=.11), deci- 
sion quality (F= 4.02, p<.05, „= .02), and, decision acceptance (F= 
36.73, p<.01, 7?=.16). These analyses clearly reveal that the Vroom/ 
Yetton model possesses predictive power beyond that provided by either 
alternative model. 

When the hierarchical ordering of predictors is reversed and agreement 
with the Vroom/ Yetton model is given priority and introduced first in the 
step-down procedure, the analyses of variance produce different results. 
In this case, any variance shared between models is attributed to the 
Vroom/ Yetton formulation: thereby i Wicca the already significant F 
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and y? values for this model. Of more interest are the consequences of this 
hierarchical reversal on the four significant effects associated with the al- 
ternative models. In these analyses, the unique effect of Maier’s model on 
decision quality remains statistically significant (F=9.10, p<.01, ņ = 
.05). However, all three effects associated with Field’s model are reduced 
to nonsignificance (overall effectiveness, F=.48; decision quality, F= - 
3.65; decision acceptance, F= .05). In addition to its unique effect, the 
Vroom/ Yetton model, therefore, also is able to account for the variance 
previously attributed to Field's model. 

Additional analyses are possible that compare the alternative models 
with each other. These analyses, available from the senior author, reveal 
the predictive superiority of Field's model over Maier’s model. This is not 
unexpected given that Field's prescriptions are more similar to those of 
Vroom and Yetton than are Maier's prescriptions. 


Discussion 


Employing a reanalysis of previously collected data, the present investi- 
gation evaluates the Vroom/Yetton normative model against two simpler 
alternative models and reveals that the relative complexity of the Vroom/ 
Yetton contingencies is indeed warranted. The particular Vroom/Yetton 
prescriptions explain significant variance in decision criteria beyond that 
explained by either proposed alternative. Moreover, in all but one com- 
parison the alternative models fail to explain significance variance beyond 
that which can be explained by the Vroom/Yetton model. Taken together 
these findings suggest that each of the two alternatives achieves parsimony 
only at the expense of predictive power. 

Although the evidence reaffirms the validity and utility of the Vroom/ 
Yetton model, Field's model may appear to remain an attractive alterna- 
tive for use in leadership training. His formulation guarantees conformity . 
to the Vroom/Yetton prescriptions, yet his rules presumably are easier to | 
. learn and apply because they involve fewer situational variables and fewer 
normative contingencies. However, the apparent attractiveness may be 
misleading. The behavior of untrained managers violates Field's prescrip- 
tions substantially more often than such behavior violates the prescrip- 
tions of either Maier's model or the Vroom/Yetton model. Because its 
highly participative prescriptions represent a large departure from the de- 
cision making style of most managers, implementing Field's model would 
require some rather dramatic behavioral changes that may meet with some 
resistance. Although its prescriptions are indeed easy to learn, Field's - 
model may be quite difficult for some managers to internalize and prac- 
tice. On the other hand, the Vroom/Yetton model may be more difficult to 
learn initially but more easily internalized and implemented. 
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In recent years, a.great deal of attention has been focused on the prob- 
lems encountered by women in their efforts to gain access to traditionally 
male occupations. Specifically, a number of studies have dealt with the 
problems of women in managerial positions (Garland & Price, 1977; Rose 
& Andiappan, 1978; Rosen & Jerdee, 1974b; Terborg, 1977; Terborg & H- 
gen, 1975; Terborg, Peters, Ilgen, & Smith, 1977). Terborg (1977) notes 
that, although there is evidence to support the notion that stereotyping is 
an important hindrance to women attempting to reach the managerial 
levels, other factors, such as women's self-concepts also must be consid- 
ered. Nonetheless, much of the recent research has been concerned with 
the influence of stereotypes on personnel decisions regarding women for 
both managerial and nonmanagerial positions (Brief & Wallace, 1976; 
Briscoe & Mainstone, 1978; Rosen & Jerdee, 1974a). 

Several shortcomings of a number of these studies are pointed out by 
Terborg (1977). The most important of these seems to be the failure of ex- 
perimenters to obtain independent measures of stereotypes, and a second 
problem is the almost complete lack of replication. Several developments 
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would indicate a more constructive approach to research on these prob- 
lems. One major development has been the Women as Managers Scale, or 
WAMS (Peters, Terborg, & Taynor, 1974), which is designed for the inde- 
pendent assessment of sex-role stereotypes and which has been used suc- 
cessfully in several studies (Garland & Price, 1977; Terborg & Ilgen, 1975; 
Terborg et al., 1977). Furthermore, several researchers have begun look- 
ing more closely at potential discrimination and investigating the way suc- 
cess and/or failure is dealt with for men and women. 

The present study is a replication of the study reported by Garland and 
Price (1977), which investigated the relationships between attitudes to- 
wards women as managers (as measured by WAMS) and the attributions 
for the success and failure of women managers. One difference in the pres- 
ent study is the utilization of both male and female judges. 


Hypotheses 


Specifically, the following hypotheses will be tested: 

1. Clear descriptions of the success or failure of a woman manager 
will not influence attitudes toward women as managers, because these 
attitudes are seen as being relatively stable, and not situation specific. 

2. For both male and female subjects, attributions for the success 
or failure of a woman manager will be significantly related to the atti- 
tudes toward women as managers. Specifically, subjects with positive 
attitudes toward women as managers will tend to attribute success to 
internal factors (hard work and ability) and failure to external factors 
(luck and the nature of the job). Thus, in the success conditions, there 
should be significant positive correlations between WAMS scores and 
attributions to ability and effort and significant negative correlations 
with attributions to luck and the nature of the job. These correlations 
should be reversed in the failure condition. 

3. On the average, women will have more positive attitudes toward 
women as managers than will men. 


Subjects and Procedures 


A total of 226 subjects participated in the experiment, of which 143 
were male and 83 female. All subjects were advanced undergraduate 
business students enrolled in a course on individual and group behavior in 
organizations. All subjects participated in the experiment voluntarily, out- 
side of class time. | 


Measures 
Description of Success or Failure—The success or failure of a fictitious 


woman (Joan Baxter) was manipulated by presenting a scenario describing 
her first year's performance at the Universal Electric Company. The 
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descriptions used were identical to those used by Garland and Price 
(1977). The basic scenario is presented below with the phrases that were 
changed to indicate her success or failure placed in parentheses with the 
success version preceding the failure version: 

Miss Joan Baxter joined the Universal Electric Company as assis- 
tant plant manager approximately one year ago. While in this capa- 
city, she introduced changes which resulted in (decreased/increased) 
operating costs, and (increased/decreased) productivity in the plant. 
As a result of her (achievements/failures), Miss Baxter was (pro- 
moted to plant manager/dismissed) after just twelve months with the 
company. 

Attitudes Toward Women as Managers— Attitudes toward women as 
managers were assessed using the WAMS. The instrument consists of 21 
statements about women in management, 10 of which are worded in unfa- 
vorable terms. Subjects were asked to indicate how strongly they agree or 
disagree with each statement using 7-point Likert scales (1 strongly dis- 
agree, 7 —strongly agree). The scale is scored such that scores range from 
21 to 147,. with higher scores indicating more positive attitudes toward 
women as managers. The WAMS’ psychometric properties have been 
carefully studied, and they have been reported by Peters et al. (1974). 

Attributions for Performance—Subjects also were asked to consider 
four possible causes for the success/failure of Joan Baxter as described. In 
the success condition these four were ability, hard work, good luck, and 
an easy job. In the failure condition they were lack of ability, lack of hard 
work, bad luck, and a difficult job. Subjects indicated the extent to which 
they felt that Joan Baxter's performance was due to each possible cause, 
using 9-point Likert-type scales in which a score of 1 indicated that the 
subject felt a potential cause was not at all important, and a score of 9 in- 
dicated that the subject felt a potential cause was extremely important. As 
will be discussed below, however, not all subjects were asked to make 
these attributions for Joan Baxter's performance. 


Experimental Manipulations 


The testing of all three hypotheses required variations in the question- 
naires. As in the Garland and Price (1977) study, it was hypothesized that 
attitudes toward women as managers are not affected by clear descriptions 
of the success or failure of a woman manager. In order to test this hypoth- 
esis, it was necessary for the description of Joan Baxter's performance to. 
precede the WAMS. A total of 110 subjects were used to test this hypothe- 
sis. However, eight questionnaires were dropped from the analysis because 
of missing data. Fifty-five subjects (30 males and 25 females) received the 
süccess description, and 47 subjects (33 males and 14 females) received the 
failure description. Afterwards, these subjects completed the WAMS but 
were not asked to make any attributions for Joan Baxter's performance. 

In order to test the remaining two hypotheses concerning relationships 
between WAMS scores and attributions for success and failure made by 
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male and female subjects, it was necessary for the descriptions to follow 
the WAMS in the questionnaires. A total of 124 subjects (80 males and 44 
females) were used to test these hypotheses. Of these, 61 subjects (45 males 
and 16 females) received the success description, and 63 (35 males and 28 
females) received the failure description. 


Results 


The first hypothesis stated that attitudes toward women as managers 
should not be affected by descriptions of the success or failure of a woman 
manager. The present test involved a three way analysis of variance that 
included two levels of stimulus presentation (WAMS preceding description 
and WAMS following description), two conditions of performance (suc- 
cess and failure), and two levels of subjects sex (male and female). The ef- 
fect for stimulus presentation was not significant (F= .73, n.s.), nor was 
the sex xstimulus presentation interaction (F=.03, n.s.). Additionally, 
the effect for condition was not significant (F= 1.35, n.s.), nor was the 
sex X description interaction (F= 1.73, n.s.), the stimulus presenta- 
tion x condition interaction (F= 1.11, n.s.), or the three-way sex x condi- 
tion X stimulus presentation interaction (F= 1.88, n.s.). The mean WAMS 
scores for males under conditions of success and failure were not signifi- 
cantly different from each other (¢= 1.46, n.s.). This pattern of results in- 
dicates that WAMS scores were affected by subject sex (F- 90.21, 
p< .001), but not by descriptions of success or failure. Thus, the results of 
Garland and Price (1977) are replicated in the present study. | 

The second hypothesis stated that for all subjects there would be a rela- 
tionship between WAMS scores and attributions for Joan Baxter's success 
or failure. Because previous research indicates that males and females 
have dissimilar attitudes towards women in management, the possibility 
existed that performance outcomes also might be attributed to different 
factors by the two groups. It was decided, therefore, to analyze male and 
female subjects’ ratings of performance attributions separately. Table 1 
presents the mean attributions made by male subjects in both conditions, 
and the correlations between WAMS scores and attributions in both con- 
ditions. As can be seen from the correlational results, the second hypothe- 
sis is completely supported for males concerning the attributions to ability 
and effort in both conditions. (Garland and Price, 1977, it will be recalled, 
. failed to find any support in the failure condition.) WAMS scores were 
positively related to ability (r= .49, p < .01) and effort (r= .33, p < .05) in 
the success condition, and negatively related to ability (r- -.18, p «.10) 
and effort (r—-.41, p « .01) in the failure condition. 

It also is noted that, in general, male subjects were more likely to attrib- 
ute success to ability than failure to a lack of ability (t = 4.26, p < .01), and 
the same is true for effort ((=8.75, p « .01). Although males in general at- 
tributed success more frequently to ability and effort, and failure more 
frequently to the nature of the job, there still was a tendency for men with 
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TABLE 1 
Comparisons of Mean Attribution Ratings 
for Success and Failure and Correlations 
With WAMS Scores for Male Subjects 


Causes for Success Failure 
Performance? x s.d. P X s.d. r t-test 
Ability 7.91 1.28 49*** — 6.09 249  -.8* 4.26*** 
Effort 8.29 97 — .3" — 426 289  -4Al*** g.75*e* 
Luck 3.22 2.10 -.05 3.71 2.77 7.03 « 1.00 
Nature of the job 3.02 2.41 -.07 6.06 2.47 .05 meel 


3Note that in failure condition, these causes were stated to be lack of ability, lack of effort, bad 
luck, and difficult job. 
These are correlations between WAMS scores and attribution ratings. 
"These T t-tests comparing attribution ratings in success and failure conditions. : 
*p«.l 
**5n«..05 
***p«..01 


TABLE 2 
Comparisons of Mean Attribution Ratings 
for Success and Failure and Correlations 
With WAMS Scores for Female Subjects 


Causes for o Suces č 0 — — Faire — 05 
Performance? X s.d. r? X s.d. r? t-test 
Ability 8.81 .40 .20 n.s. 6.04 2.713  -.18 n.s. 4.03* 
Effort 8.69 .48 AS n.s. 4.71 1.79  -.003 n.s. 569)" 
Luck 3.69 1.66 | —07 n.s. 3.57 2.56 .05 n.s. « 1.00 
Nature of the job 1.19 40  -.05 n.s. 5.36 2.67 .02 n.s. -6.18* 


Note that in failure condition, these causes were stated to be lack of ability, lack of effort, bad 
luck, and difficult job. l 
"These are correlations between WAMS scores and attribution ratings. 
p: Ee t-tests comparing attribution ratings in success and failure conditions. 
p<. 


high WAMS scores to be more likely to follow that pattern than men with 
low WAMS scores. 

Table 2 presents both the mean attribution ratings made by female sub- 
jects in the success and failure conditions and the correlations between 
these attributions and WAMS scores. As can be seen, there was a signifi- 
cant tendency for women to attribute success to ability rather than failure 
to a lack of ability (£— 4.03, p< .01) and success to effort rather than fail- 
ure to a lack of effort (t= 5.63, p « .01), and to attribute failure more fre- 
quently to the nature of the job than success (t= 6.18, p « .01). There were 
no differences in attributions to luck. Also, as is shown in Table 2, no cor- 
relations between WAMS scores and attributions were significant. Thus, 
for female subjects, little support was obtained for the second hypothesis. 
For male subjects, however, virtually complete support was found for this 
hypothesis. 

The final hypothesis stated that women would tend to have more posi- 
tive attitudes toward women as managers than would men. This was found 
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The final hypothesis. stated that women would tend to have more posi- 
tive attitudes toward women as managers than would men. This was found 
to be the case. The mean WAMS score for men (109.23) was significantly 
lower (p < .01) than that for women (131.65). The result was a main effect 
for subject sex (F= 37.15, p « .01), which is consistent with other results ` 
obtained with the WAMS and closely matches the results reported by 
Peters et al. (1974). 


Discussion 


All three hypotheses received at least partial support in the present 
study. Garland and Price's (1977) finding that WAMS scores were not af- 
fected by clear descriptions of the success or failure of women managers 
was replicated for both male and female subjects. These descriptions, 
however, did result in manipulations powerful enough to cause differences 
in attributions made for success and failure. For males, as predicted, there 
was a significant relationship between WAMS scores and subjects’ attribu- 
tions, at least to ability and effort, but nonsignificant relationships were 
obtained for female subjects. Not only did women have higher scores on 
the WAMS (131.65 vs. 109.23) than men on the average, but women were 
more consistent. The standard deviations for women's WAMS scores were 
almost one-half —10.84—those for men—20.60. Although the standard 
deviations for females are low, it is uncertain that they are low enough to 
lead to no effect. A more likely explanation might be that the presence of 
low standard deviations for success attributions was the culprit (see Tables 
] and 2). These factors, therefore, may have served to reduce the probabil- 
ity of finding any significant correlations between attributions and WAMS 
scores for women. 

In general, males and females tended to attribute success and failure to 
similar factors. That is, for both male and female subjects, there were sig- 
nificant differences in the way success and failure were attributed to abil- 
ity, effort, and the nature of the job. Nonetheless, for males there were 
differences in the way high and low scorers on the WAMS made attribu- 
tions. Although further research on issues of sex discrimination must con- 
sider ithe sex of the judge, the results of the present study would indicate 
that males and females attribute success and failure in like fashion. 

Future research on performance attributions should be condycted in 
field settings with actual employees, particularly male and female'tnana- 
gers, who experience real success and failure. In these more complex set- 
tings, researchers may determine the generalizability of the ability, effort, 
luck, and task attributions, as well as the degree to which situational and 
other factors come into play. 
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THE FUNCTION AND MEANING OF WORK AND THE JOB: 
MORSE AND WEISS (1955) REVISITED' 


ROBERT P. VECCHIO 
University of Notre Dame 


Among the classics in the literature of organizational psychology is an 
article by Morse and Weiss (1955), who argued that the notion of work as 
simply a means towards the end of earning a living is in serious error. As 
the basis for their argument, they demonstrated from a national sample of 
employed men that having a job serves many functions other than earning 
money for economic support (e.g., avoiding boredom, providing opportu- 
nities for social contact, promoting personal fulfillment). 

One of the most interesting aspects of the Morse and Weiss study was 
their conclusion that ‘‘even if [workers] had: enough money to support 
themselves, they would still want to work?* (1955, p. 191). This conclusion 
is especially impressive because the question that Morse and Weiss posed 
to their sample was one that approached fantasy fulfillment (i.e., many 


The data utilized in this study were made available by an interuniversity research consortium. The 
data for the 1972-1977 General Social Survey, National Data Program for the Social Sciences, were 
originally collected by James A. Davis of the National Opinion Research Center, University of Chi- 
cago, and were distributed by Roper Public Opinion Research Center, Williams College. Neither the 
original collector of the data nor the consortium bear any responsibility for the analyses or interpreta- 
tions presented herein. ; 
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people at coffee breaks, office parties, etc., often speak fondly of the 
prospect of having enough money to quit work, retire at an early age, and 
enjoy life). The precise wording of the question employed by Morse and 
Weiss was: ‘‘If by some chance you inherited enough money to live com- 
fortably without working, do you think you would work anyway or not?" 
Of the 401 employed men asked this question, 80 percent responded they 
would want to keep on working. 

Anecdotal support exists for the behavioral manifestation of this predis- 


position. For example, one report concerns several London factory. 


workers who won substantial sums of money from football pools. With 
wise investment, the sums of their individual winnings would have pro- 
vided sufficient income for these men to live comfortably for the remain- 
der of their lives. Yet each of the men returned to work after a brief vaca- 
tion. Perhaps even more amazing in these cases is the fact that these men 
held jobs that could be reasonably described as dull, routine, and repeti- 
tive (Brown, 1954). 

Morse and Weiss observed that one of the significant correlates of pref- 
erence to continue working was the age of the respondent, with 90 percent 
of younger workers (i.e., 21 to 34 years of age) expressing a preference to 
continue working in the hypothetical instance of sudden wealth versus 61 
percent of older workers (i.e., 55 to 64 years of age). Another important 
covariate was the amount of training required for an occupation (86 per- 
cent of professionals would continue to work versus 58 percent of un- 
skilled laborers). 

It has been many years since the Morse and Weiss data were collected. 
In the interim, Euro-American culture has perhaps undergone some fun- 
damental changes in the value it places on work. Cultural-change theorists 
(Boguslaw, 1965; Hodgkinson, 1967; Kluckhohn, 1958; McClelland, 1971; 
Riesman, 1950; Whyte, 1956) have argued that since the middle of this 
century a steady decline has occurred in the value attached to work. Al- 
though these writers contend that the decline is due to changes in different 
constructs (e.g., need for achievement, Protestant work ethic, other- 
directedness), the consensus is that the value of work (perhaps even the de- 
sire to work) has been depreciating. The correctness of this viewpoint is 
supported by the fact that the present author was unable to find a single 
organizational theorist who professes the reverse process (i.e., increases in 
need for achievement, or improvement of workers’ attitudes toward work 
in general). 

If the decade of the seventies is truly an era of narcissism and self- 
indulgence (as it has been popularly characterized), it can be hypothesized 
that the findings of Morse and Weiss would not be replicated with a na- 
tional sample of working males. On the other hand, a replication of the 
findings of Morse and Weiss would argue against the alarmist positions 
taken by contemporary theorists. 

The intent of the present study was (1) to recalibrate the degree to which 
workers will desire to continue working if working were no longer nec- 
essary for self-support; (2) to: compare the present-day results with the 


& 
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mid-fifties findings of Morse and Weiss in order to identify similarities 
and differences over time; and (3) to draw inferences regarding the validi- 
ty of the prognosis of culture-change theorists. 


Method 


Currently employed, full-time male workers were interviewed in their 
homes by trained interviewers as part of the General Social Surveys. The 
surveys, sponsored by the National Opinion Research Center, were con- 
ducted during 1974, 1976, and 1977. A quota-sampling scheme, based on 
U.S. Census tract information, was employed in the collection of the in- 
terview data. In total, 1,099 males were surveyed. The demographic char- 
acteristics of those surveyed therefore may be judged as representative of 
the full-time, adult male labor force. Several important demographic char- 
acteristics of the sample are race, 92 percent white, 8 percent black; mean 
age, 40.04 years; and mean education, 12.75 years. During the course of 
the interview each respondent was asked the following question: *'If you 
were to get enough money to live as comfortably as you would like for the 
rest of your life, would you continue to work or would you stop work- 
ing?” Responses were coded 1 for continue working and 2 for stop work- 
ing. The wording of this question is superior to the wording of the ques- 
tion asked by Morse and Weiss in that the Morse and Weiss question pro- 
posed something which, to many people, would be an extremely unlikely - 
and difficult-to-imagine situation (1.e., a sizable inheritance). The present 
wording leaves open the issue of the source of sudden wealth so as not to 
distract the respondent from the critical question (i.e., their response to an 
opportunity to quit working without. concomitant economic hardship). 
Each respondent was also asked: ‘‘On the whole, how satisfied are you 
with the work you do—would you say you are very satisfied (coded 1), 
moderately satisfied (coded 2), a little satisfied (coded 3), or very dissatis- 
fied (coded 4)?” | 

In addition to demographic and other attitudinal data, each subject pro- 
vided a description of his job duties and job title. This description enabled 
the classification of each respondent's job on a measure of occupational 
prestige—that is, the Hodge-Siegel- Rossi Scale (Siegel, 1971). 


Results 


Of the 1,099 men surveyed, 794 (72.2 percent) indicated that they would 
continue to work and 305 (27.8 percent) indicated that they would stop 
working if they became wealthy. These obtained proportions are signifi- 
cantly different (Fleiss, 1973) from the expected proportions (.80 and .20, 
respectively) derived from the Morse and Weiss study (Z diff. 26.28, p< 
.001). Because the data were gathered over a period of four years, the pro- 
portions of workers who would continue to work were examined for 
changes over time. A significant change over time in these proportions was 
not observed (X? — 3.76, df — 2, p» .10). 
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A breakdown of the data by age and desire to continue working is pre- 
sented in Table 1. A comparison of the cell-frequencies of the present data 
set with the expected cell-frequencies from the same breakdown reported 
by Morse and Weiss resulted in a set of significant differences (see Table 
1). With the exception of the 45 to 54 year-old category, these significant 
differences were in the direction of the current sample expressing a 
stronger preference to discontinue working relative to the Morse and 
Weiss sample. (It would be incorrect to compare the entire matrix of pro- 
portions for the two samples because the age distribution of the 1950s 
sample is quite different from the age distribution of the 1970s sample. 
Therefore, within-age category comparisons were conducted between the 
two samples.) 


TABLE 1 
Cross-Tabulation of Desire to Work and Age 
NORC Data 
(1974, 1976, 1977) Morse and Weiss Data 
Percentage = UI) | o 
Percentage who would Expected Percentages 
who would not wish 
Age continue . to continue Continue Stop 
Category N to work to work to work working Z p 
21-34 425 78.4 21.6 90 10 8.00  .001 
35-44 246 76.8 23.2 83 17 2.58 | .0l 
45-54 244 70.1 29.9 72 28 «1 
55-64 157 54.8 45.2 61 39 2.16 .05 
65 or over 27 55.6 44.4 82 18 3.58 O01 
Total re- 
sponding 1,099 72.2 27.8 80 20 6.208 | .001 


Morse and Weiss also reported a relationship between occupational 
standing and desire to continue working. This relationship was tested in 
the present data set by correlating occupational prestige and desire to con- 
tinue working. A significant, albeit weak, correlation between these two 
indices replicated the relationships reported by Morse and Weiss 
(r — -.080, p< .001). 

The percentages of workers desiring to continue-discontinue working . 
was cross-tabulated with expressed job satisfaction for the current sample. 
This cross-tabulation yielded a significant chi-square (X? = 17.41, df=3, 
p<.0001) and suggested that dissatisfaction is related positively to desire 
to discontinue working. 

Following a random partitioning of the data set into two samples, two 
multiple discriminant analyses (Tatsuoka, 1971) were performed for the 
dependent variable of desire to continue working. The random partition- 
ing of the data set enabled a check on the stability of the results of the 
analyses. The set of independent variables, selected because of their pre- 
viously demonstrated importance in the area of worker. values, included 
respondent’s age, education in years, race (coded 1= white, 2= black), 
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income, global job satisfaction, occupational prestige, and size of commu- 
nity of residence in thousands of persons per municipality. A single, sig- 
nificant discriminant function emerged from each discriminant analysis. 
Table 2 displays the associated standardized discriminant function coeffi- 
cients for the predictor variables. From the relative magnitudes and signs 
of the obtained standardized function coefficients, it is evident that the 
strongest and most consistent discriminators are the variables of respon- 
dent age and job satisfaction. 


TABLE 2 
Results of Discriminant Analyses 
(Dependent Variable= Desire to Continue Working) 


Canonical Wilks’s 
Correlation Lambda x? df p 
Sample A 
(n — 565) 300 .910 49.921 7 .000 
Sample B 
(n = 534) 211 .956 25.483 7 00] 
Standardized Coefficients 
Variable Sample A Sampie B 
Age -.554 -,879 
Education .416 .136 
Income -.320 .029 
Prestige .226 .038 
Race .004 -,389 
Satisfaction -.506 -,423 ` 
Urban/rural -.252 -.074 


Double cross-validation (Mosier, 1951; Norman, 1965) was conducted 
by applying the discriminant weights obtained from the first random sam- 
ple of the data set (sample A) to the remainder of the data set (sample B), 
and vice versa. The resulting weighted criterion values then were corre- 
lated with the actual criterion values within each of the random samples. 
These correlations, which resulted after applying sample A's weights to 
sample B's data and applying sample B's weights to sample A's data, were 
.17 (p< .001) and .25 (p < .001), respectively. The average of these correla- 
tions (following Fisher's r-to-z transformation) was .21. This average cor- 
relation provides a more realistic estimate of the predictive efficiency of 
the discriminant analysis approach. From the weak magnitude of this 
“shrunken” relationship, it must be concluded that individual preference 
to continue-discontinue working cannot be easily predicted from demo- 
graphic information. 


Discussion 
The present findings underscore significant differences in the predis- 


positions of the labor force of the mid-1970s relative to the labor force of 
the 1950s. There are several alternative explanations for the observed 
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differences. First, it is possible that the aforementioned change in the 
wording of the desire-to-work question mzy have encouraged the more re- 
cent sample to say they prefer to stop working, although it is difficult to 
explain how such a bias might operate. If, indeed, a degree of bias were in- 
volved as a consequence of item format, the bias argues against the draw- 
ing of conclusions from the Morse and Weiss data in that the NORC ques- 
tion is a superior wording of the intended question. Therefore, if any con- 
clusions are drawn about the predisposition of the U.S. labor force ‘‘to 
discontinue working if it were at all possible,’’ such conclusions are more 
accurately based on the NORC data than on the Morse and Weiss data. 

An alternative explanation of the current findings is in terms of differ- 
ences in samples and procedures. However, both the NORC data of the 
present study and the Morse and Weiss data were gathered via multistage 
area probability sampling schemes. Close inspection of the procedures sur- 
rounding both data sets argues for their representativeness of the non-insti- 
tutionalized. U.S. population. (For-more cetails on the Survey Research 
Center data analyzed by Morse and Weiss, see Kish [1953] and Cannell and 
Kahn [1953]. For details on the NORC data, see Davis [1977].)..  : 

Excluding these two possibilities (i.e., question format and sampling 
procedures), one is left with the conclusion that an attitudinal shift in the 
male labor force has occurred over an approximate 20-year period. The 
shift is best summarized as a 39 percent increase in the number of male 
workers who would stop working if given the opportunity. Perhaps these 
results reflect an increase in the social acceptability of openly endorsing 
early retirement and self-indulgence. Or perhaps, as suggested by several 
organizational theorists, there has been and continues to be a real decline 
in the perceived value and meaning of work in our culture. Workers' in- 
formal expressions of growing concern with leisure activities and the 
growth of the recreational industries further attest to a movement towards 
greater interest in the quality of one's leisure-life versus the quality of 
one's work. The present conclusions have particular relevance for theories 
of cultural change (e.g., Sorokin, 1941) that argue that cultural values 
shift over time toward greater advocation o^ self-indulgence. 

In summary, the present findings suggest :hat a leisure ethic may be re- 
placing the traditional work ethic in the United States. This point is in ac- 
cordance with the general prognosis of cultural change theorists. Al- 
though it may be argued (on a positive note) that the majority of workers 
(72.2 percent) would desire to continue working, cross-cultural studies em- 
ployiag the same methodology as the current study may provide interest- 
ing insights as to the relative standing of the U.S. labor force vis-a-vis the 
. rest of the world. 
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The discrepancy between favorable beliefs toward participative prac- 


tices and a disbelief in the leadership capabilities of other individuals has 
been widely recognized to be an important, albeit controversial, finding in 
comparative research on managers (Ajiferuke & Boddewyn, 1970; 
Argyris, 1967; Barrett & Bass, 1976; Roberts, 1970; Schuh, 1974). In sur- - 
veying over 3,000 managers in 14 countries, Haire, Ghiselli, and Porter 
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(1966) discovered that managers, with consistency across cultural lines, 
tended to favor sharing information, delegating responsibilities, and set- 
ting goals with their subordinates. Yet, these same managers had a rather 
low appreciation of the capacity and willingness of individuals to take an 
active role in the management process. That study covered managers in 
five clusters of countries that run the continuum of cultural-economic de- 
velopment: Anglo-American, Nordic-European, Japan, Latin-European, 
and developing countries. The universality of these conflicting beliefs has 
been supported in later replication studies among 1,339 Australian (Clark 
. & McCabe, 1970), and 42 Greek (Cummings & Schmidt, 1972) managers. 
The present study continues this line of research with a critical replication. 

In Israel, there are strong traditions of democratic and cooperative ide- 
ologies coupled with informal participative leadership styles (Eisenstadt, 
1967; Weinshall, 1976). Nevertheless, the absorption of mass immigra- 
tion, the maintenance of external security, and the country’s economic 
and industrial growth were effectuated through large public and private 
bureaucracies which soon developed highly centralized patterns of admin- 
istrative control (Tannenbaum, Kavcic, Rosner, Vianello, & Weisser, 
1974; Weinshall, 1976). Such contradictory forces are expected to have an 
impact on shaping both general managerial values and immediate role be- 
haviors. 7t was hypothesized, therefore, that Israeli managers experience a 
belief-conflict similar to that found in previous research: autocratic beliefs 
toward leadership capacity of others together with a democratic participa- 
tive approach toward the management style. 

Following Clark and McCabe (1970), the second objective was to test 
the consistency between managers' general leadership beliefs and (a) the 
perceived practicality of these beliefs and (b) the reported actual behaviors 
relative to these beliefs. Jt was hypothesized that, in accordance with their 
findings, Israeli managers favor methods of participative management in 
principle, but doubt their actual usefulness concomitantly. | 

The third research objective was to explore the extent to which leader- 
ship beliefs were related to certain organizational characteristics. Specifi- 
cally, if was hypothesized that managers in labor-owned plants would ex- 
press more democratic leadership beliefs than would their colleagues in 
both state and privately owned industry. This would occur because of the 
relatively strong participative management ethos characterizing the orga- 
nizational environment in the Histadrut (the Israeli General Federation of 
Labor) sector (see Derber, 1973; Rosenstein, 1970). The importance of 
this sector stems not only from its large size but also from its unique dual 
role as both a labor union and an employer. 

Similar in concept to the American AFL-CIO, the Histadrut is the um- 
brella federation of most Israeli labor organizations and unions. Eighty- 
five percent of the wage earners are members, have a right to vote, pay 
dues, and enjoy family health care and insurance automatically. In addi- 
tion, each member holds one share in Hevrat-Haovdim (the General Co- 
operative Association), which is the economic branch of the Histadrut and. 
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counterpart of the Trade Union Department. An offspring of early labor 
movement ideology pertaining to self-sufficiency of the working class, 
Hevrat-Haovdim presently accounts for over 20 percent of both the Do- 
mestic Net Product and the tota] work force. Its economically competitive 
companies and conglomerates include key enterprises in industry, agricul- 
ture, transportation, finance, and social services. The Histadrut, as a 
labor organization, plays a decisive role in the country's industrial rela- 
tions systems, nationally as partner to the government and the Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and locally through workers councils and collective 
bargaining. Thus, many Israeli employees are in the unique position of be- 
ing employed, managed, and represented by the same organization, part 
of which they themselves might own. 


Sample 


Forty-seven manufacturing organizations were randomly selected from 
a list of companies with more than 250 employees obtained from the 
Israeli Central Bureau of Statistics. The mean size of the plants was 664 
(S. D. — 449) employees. Two thirds belonged to the private sector, 21 per- 
cent were Histadrut owned, and the remaining were owned by the govern- 
ment. The selected plants also were representative of a wide range of in- 
dustries. 

A total of 646 top and middle level line and staff managers received the 
questionnaires directly in their offices. Of the contacted managers, 371 (57 
percent) responded. Their average age was 46 years, average plant tenure 
was 8.2 years, and the mean years of schooling was 14.3. 


Measures 


Leadership beliefs were measured by Clark and McCabe's (1970) ex- 
tended version of the original questionnaire employed by Haire et al. 
(1966). This scale contains eight statements purportedly tapping beliefs in 
democratic and autocratic leadership styles. Two statements, randomly 
ordered, assessed each of the following factors: (a) individuals’ capacity 
for assuming leadership roles; (b) sharing information with subordinates; 
(c) participation of the work group in goals setting; and (d) reliance on in- 
trinsic behavior control. For instance, category A was measured by the 
following items: ‘‘The average individual prefers to be directed, wishes to 
avoid responsibility and has little ambition,’’ and ‘‘Leadership skills can 
be acquired by most people regardless of their inborn traits and abilities." 
Participation (category B) was assessed by these items: ‘‘The leader’s in- 
fluence is lessened if his subordinates cannot influence him,” and ‘‘Group 
goal setting offers advantages that cannot be obtained by individual goal 
setting." 

For each statement the respondents were asked to indicate, on a 5-point 
Likert type scale, the extent to which they (a) believe in it (general belief), 
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(b) perceive it to have a practical value (practicality), and (c) actually be- 
have in accordance to it (actuality). | 


Procedure 


- Following suggestions of Barrett and Bass (1976) on cross-cultural repli- 
cations, the questionnaire was translated to Hebrew and back to English. . 
Subsequently, discrepancies were corrected and wording clarified. Finally, 
in order to adjust to specific semantic and cultural differences, the retrans- 
lated instrument was pilot-tested and improved through interviews with 15 
managers. 3 

The field survey itself consisted of three phases: (1) Interviews were held 
with chief executives, and organizational charts were obtained; (2) Partici- 
pating managers (excluding first line supervisors) were sent questionnaire 
packages through the plants’ mail systems; and (3) Follow-up efforts in- 
. cluded telephone calls, reminder letters, and a second wave of question- 
naires. Data collection from all participating companies was completed in 
1974 and processing and analysis in 1976. 


Results 


The first hypothesis stated that there is a significant gap between mana- 
gers’ attitudes toward others and their attitudes toward some management 
methods. Specifically, it was expected that the scores for category A 
(capacity for leadership) would be significantly lower (more autocratic) 
than those for categories B (sharing information), C (group goal setting), 
and D (internal control). As seen in Table 1 the hypothesis is strongly sup- 
ported. The mean score for category A is significantly different from each 
of the other categories. This finding is consistent with Clark and McCabe 
(1970) and Cummings and Schmidt (1972). 


TABLE 1 
Leadership Beliefs Among Israeli. Managersa. > 
(N = 371) 
Standard —. ‘Values — 
Attitude Category Mean Deviation A B C D 
A. Capacity for leadership and 
initiative 2.65 .84 — 8.86* 16.36* 17.29* 
B. Sharing information and 
Objectives 3.28 1.02 — 5.49* 6.29* 
C. Participation. 3.65 .82 — — — .69 
D. internal control 3.70 .9] — — — 


?The higher the score, the more democratic the attitude. 

>For cross-national comparison see Haire et al. (1966); Clark and McCabe (1970), and Cummings 
and Schmidt (1972). 

*p< .001, two-tailed test 
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TABLE 2 
General Belief, Practicality, and 
Actuality Mean Scores and f-Values 


"Frame of ; Overall General 
Reference Score? Belief Practicality Actuality 
General belief 26.61 — 2.34* 3.24 ** 
^A Practicality 26.19 — — 9.28** 
Actuality 27.83 — mE — 


*Mean summary score for eight items. 
*p < .05, two-tailed test 
**n< .001, two-tailed test 


It was expected further that Israeli managers would report inconsistence 
in relation to their general beief in a given managerial principle, its practi- 
cability for them, and its actual application on the job. In order to test this 
hypothesis, overall means were computed for each of the three frames of 
reference. Totals then were obtained by summarizing the eight item scores 

'separately for general belief, practicality, and actuality. Replicating the 
test performed on similar data by Clark and McCabe (1970), the present 
results support the inconsistency hypothesis. Israeli managers assigned 
higher scores to actuality (reported job behavior) than to practicality and 
general belief (Table 2). 

Finally, it was expected that Histadrut managers would be more demo- 
cratically oriented than would managers in other sectors. However, mana- 
gers of the Histadrut-owned plants exhibited the least democratic ideology 
(25.93). Managers in the state-owned and those in the private industry 
were significantly more democratic (27.42 and 26.48, respectively): Over- 
all, these differences, although small, are significant in a one-way analysis 
of variance test (Scheffe, 1953). No similar differences existed among the 
sectors in regard to the practicality and actuality frames of reference (See 

- Table 3). 


Discussion 


In the now-classic distinction between autocratic ("Theory X") and 
democratic (Theory Y" leadership styles (Likert, 1967; McGregor, 


TABLE 3 
Attitudes of Israeli Managers Toward 
Democratic Management Style in Three Different Sectors 


Histadrut 


Government Private (Labor 
Frame of Owned Owned Owned) Overall 
Reference (n= 67) (n= 220) (n — 84) F 
General belief 27.42 26.48 25.93 4.544* 
Practicality 26.30 l 26.14 25.87 N.S. 
Actuality 28.10 27.91 27.89. N.S. 


*p<.05 
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1960), an autocratic leader would tend to believe, inter alia, that his or her 
subordinates need explicit and detailed direction, that only task related in- 
formation should be transmitted to them, and that their performance can 
be controlled primarily by extrinsic rewards and sanctions. A democratic 
manager, on the other hand, would delegate responsibility, consult with 
and. be influenced by subordinates continuously, and, above all, would 
motivate them through intrinsic rewards. These approaches imply, of 
course, that effectiveness of either style would seem to require some con- 
sistency among implicit assumptions, attitudes, and behaviors. The pres- 
ent study was designed to address, to some extent, this assertion. : 

In agreement with the first hypothesis, Israeli managers in manufactur- 
ing responded very favorably to the items on participative management 
beliefs but not favorably to items on the capabilities of other individuals. 
Consequently, it appears that the Haire et al. (1966) belief-conflict phe- 
nomenon has gained additional empirical support. 

Contrary to the second expectation, Israeli managers perceived them- 
selves as actually behaving in a democratically oriented manner on the job 
(that is, they reported they share information, provide for two-way chan- 
nels of influence and communication, train subordinates to become re- 
sponsible leaders, and do not rely on external factors to control and moti- 
vate employees). However, they were significantly less supportive of par- 
ticipative methods from an ideological point of view, and they questioned 
the practical value of these methods. Although overall inconsistencies 
were found among the three frames of reference, the findings differ from 
those of Clark and McCabe (1970). Among Australian managers, general 
belief was significantly more democratic than were the actuality and prac- 
ticality frames of reference. This might reflect cultural differences between 
the two groups and indicate that on their jobs Israeli managers tend gener- 
ally to practice participation more so than do their Australian counter- 
parts. This conclusion, however, awaits empirical support. 

The third expectation, regarding the significantly stronger approval of 
participative management practices by Histadrut sector managers relative 
to their private and state sectors counterparts, surprisingly was discon- 
firmed. It could be that Histadrut managers, exposed as they have been to 
several past attempts by the Histadrut leadership to introduce workers' 
participation in management schemes into its plants, have become disillu- 
sioned about the desirability of participative management. For some cor- 
roborative evidence, see Derber (1973) and Rosenstein (1970). Undoubted- 
ly further cross-sectorial research should be done to confirm the conten- 
tion here that managerial behavior is related to the type of organizational 
ownership. 

Findings of the present study should be evaluated with caution. First, 
although the leadership beliefs questionnaire has been used extensively, its 
reliability remains to be established. Indeed, the limited number of items 
(8) and their somewhat ambiguous structure already have been criticized 
(Ajiferuke & Boddewyn, 1970). Second, in the previous studies the ques- 
tions measuring belief in the leadership capacity of people were worded in 
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terms of the average individual. Clark and Wotherspoon (1973) found that 
when these questions were asked in terms of subordinates, part of the dis- 
crepancy disappeared. They, therefore, suggested that part of the gap was 
artifactual. However, even with this change the replicated gap was signifi- 
cant. In the present study no such amendment of the original question- 
naire was done, and thus the finding could be partially a methodological 
artifact consistent with previous research. 

Third, although managerial behavior is referred to in several instances, 
the self-report measurement in the present study did not go beyond tap- 
ping cognitions and behavioral intentions. Therefore, any conclusion con- 
cerning actual behavior patterns would be immature. Indeed, future re- 
search could directly test the extent to which there is a congruence between 
managers' perceptions of their own managing style and (a) perceptions of 
role-set members of this behavior, and (b) indices of observed actual role 
behaviors. 

Fourth, the usage of this job-related questionnaire alone without a sup- 
plementary measure of specific cultural attributes (Roberts, 1970; Schuh, 
1974), limits the ability to make comparisons with managers from other 
countries. Schuh (1974), for example, constructed a ‘‘basic cultural differ- 
ences scale" which, when correlated with the Haire et al. (1966) items, 
produced better consistency for two cultural groups. Certainly, with the 
growing interest in and need of cross-cultural research of managerial be- 
havior (Barrett & Bass, 1976; Connor & Becker, 1975; Whitley & England, 
1977), such methodological improvements are welcome. However, the 
question of the meaning and implications of the belief-conflict still must 
be addressed. 

Why do managers endorse democratic-participative management prac- 
tices when in fact they do not believe in other people's readiness for initia- 
tive, responsibility, and leadership? A possible explanation is that mana- 
gers have come to realize that some participative practices that do not im- 
ply power-sharing, such as passing information or minimally involving 
subordinates in the decision making process, may promote subordinates' 
acceptance of and compliance with their decisions and policies. 

An alternative interpretation can be made through attribution theory. 
Managers who daily have to cope with immediate role pressures could de- 
velop a tendency to blame others (for instance, subordinates) for creating 
these troubles but attribute to themselves success-related application of so- 
cially desirable methods such as participative management. Such a hy- 
pothesis, again, could be investigated in future research. 

Finally, perhaps the inherently negative approach to the possible exis- 
tence of the belief conflict among managers should be reconsidered. Al- 
though some managerial models such as those by Likert (1967) do abhor 
inconsistency, it could be that such a ‘‘cognitive dissonance’’ does not nec- 
essarily endanger managerial effectiveness but may serve rather to facili- 
tate and maintain it in the face of conflicting job demands. 
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Impact of the Organization 

. Environment on the 
Long-Range Planning. Process: 
. A Contingency View! 


WILLIAM M. LINDSAY 
Northern Kentucky University 
LESLIE W. RUE 

Georgia State University 


A two-stage survey of 199 corporations in 15 indus- 
trial classifications found that firms tend to adopt more 
complete formal long-range planning processes as the 
complexity and instability of the business environment 
increases. These findings were moderated by including 
the size of the firm as an intervening variable. Other hy- 
potheses dealing with the environment and long-range 
planning were tested with mixed results. 


The environment in which the long-range planning process takes place 
may have an important effect on how the process is conducted. Empirical 
studies by Henry (1967), Litschert (1968, 1971), and Rue (1973) have indi- 
cated that different industries and firms within industries place varying 
emphasis on long-range planning. Results of these investigations seem to 
lend support to the contingency approach, which has become increasingly 
more popular in management literature in recent years. Contingency 
theory has been seen as having the potential for bringing about an integra- 
tion of earlier classical and behavioral theories of management in order to 
blaze.a pathway out of the ‘‘management theory jungle” (Luthans, 1973). 
Contingency approaches have been proposed for organization design 
(Woodward, 1965; Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967), individual behavior (Skin- 
ner, 1969), leadership (Fiedler, 1967), business strategy (Hofer, 1975),,and 
planning (McCaskey, 1974). The latter two studies raised some interesting 
conceptual issues but failed to test empirically the planning theory that 
was proposed. In an extensive review of the ‘‘organization-environment 


'This research was financed, in part, by a grant from the Planning Executives Institute, Oxford, 
Ohio. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 1978 National Academy of Management 
meeting in San Francisco. 
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relations’ literature published between 1965 and 1974, Darran, Miles, and 
Snow (1975) found only nine empirical studies that related aspects of plan- 
ning and control to environmental factors. Only one of these (Litschert, 
1968) investigated the long-range planning relationship with the environ- 
ment. In summary, a significant amount of theoretical development has 
been done in the areas of contingency and strategic planning, but much re- 
mains to be done in empirically one the propositions developed by 
those theorists. 

The purpose of the present research was to examine empirically the rela- 
tionship between organizational environments and the completeness of the 
long-range planning process within a reasor.ably large number of predomi- 
nantly U.S. firms. Specifically, the study was designed to: 

]. Test hypotheses based on propositiors drawn from existing contin- 
gency theory to determine the relationship of organizational environments 
as measured by the complexity and stability of the environment with dif- 
ferences in completeness of the long-range planning processes. 

2. Suggest managerial implications of these interactions and explore the 
possibility of extension to other organizational-environmental interac- 
tions. 

There is little doubt that different organizations employ the process of 
long-range planning to varying degrees of completeness. Ackoff (1970), 
Ansoff (1965), Drucker (1970), and Steiner (1969) have outlined certain re- 
quirements for the long-range planning process. These authorities suggest 
that a complete long-range plan should: | 

. 1. be applicable to most, if not all, segments of the business. 

2. contain objectives or goals. 

3. contain the methods, procedures, and means for realizing and AN 
menting the goals and objectives. 

4. contain some procedures for auditing and controlling the plan. 

Based on the above normative requirements of planning, three ordinal - 
classes of planning completeness were identified. It was realized that plan- 
ning completeness is actually a. continuum ranging from no planning to a. 
very sophisticated process. The classes thus were selected to represent both 
extremes and the approximate midpoint of the long-range planning con- 
tinuum. Those firms with plans in Class 1 do basically no formal long- 
range planning, those with plans in Class 2 do engage in some long-range 
planning, and those with plans in Class 3 have a reasonably bu 
long-range planning process. 

Various authors have implied that the business environment is com- 
posed of physical, cultural, and technological components (Homans, 
1950) and that the organizational environment can be broken down into 
its internal and external environment (Duncan, 1972). The multifaceted 
nature of constituent groups in the externa: organizational environment 
has been presumed by a number of writers (Dill, 1958; Estafen, 1971) to 
include: competitors, suppliers, consumers, stockholders, governments, 
regulatory agencies, and labor markets. The internal environment is 
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viewed as consisting of all the relevant physical and nominal factors within 
the boundaries of the organization that influence the decision making be- 
havior of individuals in the organization (Duncan, 1972). The dynamic 
nature of the business environment has been a topic of considerable inter- 
est (Terreberry, 1968; Emery & Trist, 1965). Recent efforts to summarize 
the scope of the environment through the use of the systems approach 
(Seiler, 1967) and to measure the extent of environmental change (Law- 
rence & Lorsch, 1967; Duncan, 1972) provide the framework for this re- 
search. 

Duncan (1972) identified two key environmental dimensions, simple- 
complex and static-dynamic, from earlier work by Emery and Trist (1965), 
Thompson (1967), and Terreberry (1968). The same two dimensions were 
used in the present study to provide a measure of organizational environ- 
ment. The simple-complex dimension is viewed as dealing ‘‘with the de- 
gree to which the factors in the decision unit’s environment are few in 
number and are similar to one another in that they are located in a few 
components" (Duncan, 1972, p. 315). Duncan measured this dimension 
by looking at the number of factors taken into consideration in the deci- 
sion making process. Duncan conceived of the static-dynamic dimension 
as the extent to which factors in the decision unit's environment remain 
stable over time. Duncan basically measured this dimension. by examining 
the variability of old factors and the frequency of introduction of new fac- 
tors used in the decision making process. | 


METHOD 
Sample 


The initial sample for this study consisted of 390 firms in the United 
States and Canada (3 percent of the total) in a wide variety of durable, 
nondurable, and service industries. These 390 firms represented the re- 
spondents to an earlier study by one of the authors (Rue, 1973). This 
earlier research effort, which focused on those firms included on Standard 
and Poor's Compustat tapes, produced responses that were used to classi- 
fy the completeness of the long-range planning process used within these 
firms. The most recent questionnaire mailed to these same firms brought 
198 usable responses (50.7 percent). This questionnaire provided data for 
classifying the firms according to their perceived organizational environ- 
ment. Data were gathered from chief executives or senior corporate plan- 
ning officers of the responding organizations. Various characteristics such 
as average size, industry, and financial characteristics of the respondents 
and nonrespondents were compared to detect any biases i in both samples. 
No significant biases were discovered. 
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To measure completeness of the planning process the planning ques- 
tionnaire summarized in Table 1 was developed incorporating the norma- 
tive requirements for effective planning listed earlier (Rue, 1973). Respon- 
dents to this questionnaire were asked to specify the existence and extent 
of use of various factors in their long-range planning process by choosing 
appropriate responses from among those provided for each of 14 closed- 
ended questions. The questions were designed to be specific so that a 
firm's long-range planning process could be categorized objectively into 
one of the three planning classes described as follows: 


Class 1. No formal long-range planning process. 


Class 2. Written, documented plan which includes the specification of 
objectives and goals, the selection of objectives and goals, the 
selection of long-range strategies, and a determination of the 
future resources required (pro forma financial statements and 
other quantitative projections). 


Ciass 3. Plan contains all of the items in Class 2 plus procedures for an- 
ticipating or detecting errors in, or failures of, the plan and for 
preventing or correcting them on a continuing basis, plus some 
attempt to account for factors outside the immediate environ- 
ment of the firm. 


TABLE I 
Summary of Planning Questionnaire 


— 


. Does your company prepare a written long-range plan covering at least three years? 
- a. If so, what time period does it cover? 
b. How long has your company prepared a long-range plan (years)? 

. Who is responsible for the long-range planning of your firm (corporate level)? 

. Your long-range plan includes quantified objectives for which of the following (financial criteria 

such as earnings, ROI, etc.)? 

. Does your firm emplov, on a regular basis, the use of a mathematical model or the computer in 

any phase of your long-range planning process? 

. Does your long-range plan include one or more pro-forma financial statements? 

. Your long-range plan includes plans and budgets for which of the following (human resources, 

product development, corporate expansion, etc.)? 

. Does your firm employ the use of outside consultants to assist in the long-range planning process? 

If so, what is the primary source of consultants? 
. Does your long-range planning process emphasize: 
a. upward flow of information 
b. downward flow of information 
9. Is information contained in your long-range plan: 
a. available only to management 
b. available to the public l 

10. Ycur long-range plan attempts to specifically identify which of the following factors (social, 
economic, and political trends and attitude changes)? 

Jl. Does your long-range plan contain procedures for anticipating or detecting differences between 
your plan and actual performance and for preventing or correcting these differences? If yes, how 
frequently is this done? 

12. How long has the chief operating officer of your company held his current position? 

13. Does your firm prepare formal monthly, short-range budgets including performance reviews for 

_ each cost or profit center in the firm? 
14. Hew long has the company been in existence? 


oo - QN tA A Uu t3 
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TABLE 2 
Multiple Cutoff System Used to Classify Completeness 
of the Long-Range Planning Process 


Class 1. Firm has no written long-range plan covering at least 3 years into the future (Question M) 
Class 2. Firm has a written long-range plan covering at least 3 years into the future (Question #1) 
plus ` 
Plan includes the specification of objectives and goals (Question #3) 


plus 
Pian includes the selection of long-range strategies (Question #6) 
plus 
Plan includes the determination of the future resources required (Question #5) 
Class 3. All of the Feduurements for Class 2 
plus 
Procedures for anticipating Or detecting error in, or failures of, the plan and for preventing 
or correcting them on a continuing basis (Question #11) 
plus 
Some attempt to account for factors outside of the immediate environment of the firm 
(Question #10). 


The multiple cutoff system outlined in Table 2 was used to classify a 
firm’s long-range planning process. Under this system a firm was placed 
into the next lower class if any of the requirements for a certain class were 
not met. These classifications were used to perform initial statistical tests 
on the data in contingency tables. 

A more complicated procedure was developed to measure the environ- 
ment. Drawing on Duncan’s (1972) and Harvey’s (1968) work, an environ- 
mental questionnaire was developed to measure three dimensions of the 
business environment. These were complexity and stability, discussed 
earlier, and product volatility. Using a method similar to that of Duncan, 
the dimension of complexity was measured by asking the respondents to 
indicate on a 4-point scale (‘‘never’’ to ‘‘frequently’’) the relative frequen- 
cy with which each of 25 items had' been considered in long-range planning 
decisions made in the past year. 

To measure the stability dimension, those factors that had been identi- 
fied by the respondents as being “frequently” considered in the most re- 
cent planning period were tested for importance in several earlier periods 
to yield a single measure of environmental stability (Lindsay, 1975). This 
was accomplished by having the respondents check, from several choices, 
those earlier periods in which the respective factor had also been consid- 
ered important. Thus, the environment was classified as stable to the ex- 
‘tent that the same factors had remained important over the last several 
planning periods. Median splits were used for classifying an organization’s 
environment as high/low in complexity and high/low in stability in order 
to perform initial statistical tests on contingency tables. For example, if an 
organization had a high complexity score that was above the median level 
of complexity for all firms but had a low stability score such that it was be- 
low the median for all firms, it would be put into environmental Class 2. 
The scoring method for the questionnaire is given as Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 
Scoring Method* ^ 


A. Siriple-Complex Continuum (Question 1 and Frequency of Consideration Column) 


(1) Long-range planners were asked to check items in the frequency of consideration column 
which had been included in their recent long-range planning decisions, in order to gain a measure- 
ment of complexity of the environments within which the planners make decisions. 


(2) A separate score was calculated for the internal ar.d external environments and added together 
for a total score. 


(3) To obtain scores for the simple-complex scale, the total number of items checked as 3 (‘‘fre- 
quently considered") in the frequency of consideration column were tallied and multiplied by the 
square of number of different factor categories in which those items appeared. Duncan defended 
the squaring of the number of factors on the basis tnat it weights the variability l'actor between 
categories more highly than the variability within the same categories. 


Thus: Complexity (C) = (Z7) x (LF)? 


I = items checked, from I to 25 
F = number of different factor categories such as personnel or technology in which at least one 
item has been checked as a 3 (frequently considered). 


Example 1: If a respondent checked a 3 in the frequency of consideration column for items 1, 4, 5, 
and 7 in the external environment section and items 15, 18, 23, and 25 in the internal environment 
section, he would be scored as follows: 


Environmental 


Complexity Items (Categories)? Score 
Ex:ernal 4 x (3)? - 36 
Internal 4 x (2) = 16 

Total 52 


B. Stable-Unstable Continuum (Question 2 and both columns) 


(1) Long-range planners were asked to check the number of years, within the last three, in which 
"frequently considered” factors had been perceived as being of primary importance as a measure 
of the stability of the organizational environments within which decisions must be made. 


(2) A separate score again was calculated for internal, external, and total environmental stability. 


(3) To obtain scores for the stable-unstable scale a weighted average of the ‘‘frequency of consid- 
eration” values was added to a weighted average of the ‘‘consistency of importance” column. 


Ewoxl Ew Xd 
Thus: Stability (S) ib 4. LL 


6 10 
Wr = item weights for jtems checked in the frequency of consideration column on the question- 
naire 
i; = items checked, from | to 25, in the frequency of consideration column on the questionnaire 
Wo = item weights for items checked in the consistency of importance column on the question- 
naire i , 
[, = items checked from 1 to 25, in the consistency of importance column on the questionnaire. 
Example 2: Suppose that a respondent had checked items as follows on his questionnaire: 
Environment Frequency of Consistency 
Responses ` Consideration * of Importance 
3 2 10 4 d 2 L 
External 8 2 3 0 2. 3 X 4 
Internal $4721 3 110 
Totals 13. 6 5 ' S 4 3 | 


2Missing values were replaced with the mean value of the missing variable. 
bA copy of the questionnaires may be obtained from the authors. 
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TABLE 3 (cont.) 
Scoring Method* ^ 


To score his response, the following calculatidns would be made: 
External Environmental Stability 
3(8) + 2(2) + 1(3) + 0(0) " 42)-3(3)-23)*-1(0) — 


6 10 2e 
Internal Environmental Stability 
3(5) + 2(4)+ 12) - 0(1) 4(3) + 3(1) + 2(1) + 1(0) 
————————' M o————— sm 6.0 
6 10 
Total Environmental Stability = 13.6 i 


Responses were categorized into four classes for internal, external, and total environmental ‘‘tur- 
bulance’’ using median splits for organizations to be classified as high/low complexity and 
high/low stability such that: 

Class 1—Simple-stable 

Class 2—Complex-stable 

Class 3—Simple-unstable 

Class 4—Complex-unstable 
For example, if an organization had a high complexity score which was above the median level of 
complexity for all firms, but it had a low stability score such that it was below the median for all 
firms, it would be put into Class 2. Thus, the lower the complexity score, the simpler the environ- 
ment. The lower the score, the more stable the environment, the higher the score, the more un- 
stable the environment. 


C. Classification of Variables Used to Test H 'ypotheses 


Hypotheses 
Variable Data Source and Coding Method = Test(s) 
External L.R. Planning Environment Questionnaire 1&2 
Turbulence 
Classes: (1) Simple-Stable 
Internal 
Turbulence (2) Complex-Stable 
Total (3) Simple-Unstable 
Turbulence 
(4) Complex-Unstable 
Planning L.R. Planning Questionnaire, Q. 1, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11 1 
Completeness Scoring: 1 point for every positive response ` 
Index=sum of points 
Range of scores: 0 to 6 - 
Classes: (1) Impoverished 
(2) Programmed 
(3) Progressive 
Uncertainty Planning Questionnaire, Q. 4 and 7 2a 
Reducing Scoring: I point for ‘*¥es,’’ 0 for “No” 
Methods Index=sum of points 
Range of scores: 0 to 2 
Classes: (1) Never use 
(2) Sometimes use 
(3) Frequently use 
Open Planning Questionnaire, Q. 2, 8, 9 2b 
Systems Scoring 
Approacaes Question 2: Individual divisions —6 points 
Pianning dept. and divisions — 5$ points 
Other —4 points 
Planning dept. —3 points 
Planning dept. and top 
management —2 points 
Top management —] point 


aMissing values were replaced with the mean value of the missing variable. 
5A copy cf the questionnaires may be obtained from the authors. 
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Variable 


Years of 
Existence 


Planning 
Horizon 


Review 


Immediacy 
of Goals 


Academy of Management Journal 


TABLE 3 (cont.) 
Scoring Method^ " 


Data Source and Coding Method 


Question 8: Information flowing both ways —3 points 
Information flowing upward — 2 points 
Information flowing downward —1 point 

Question 9: Available to public —2 points 
Available only to management —! point 


September 


Hypotheses 


lest(s) 


Index = sum of points 

Range of scores: I to 11 

Classes: i~4 points, relatively closed 
5-7 points, intermediate 
8-11 points, relatively open 


Planning Questionnaire, Q. 1, Section 3 
Uses same categories as questionnaire 
Classes: (1) 0-2 years 

(2) 3-5 years 

(3) over 5 years 


Planning Questionnaire, Q. 1, Section 2 
Uses same categories as questionnaire 
Classes: (1) 3-5 years 
(2) 6-10 years 
. (3) over 10 years 


Planning Questionnaire, Q. 11, Section 2 
Uses same categories as questionnaire 
Classes: (1) Weekly or less 

(2) Monthly 

(3) Quarterly 

(4) Semiannually 

(5) Annually 

(6) Every 1-3 years 


Planning Questionnaire, Q. 3, 6, and 10 
Scoring: | point each for quantified objectives of 
sales, earnings, and ROI in Question 3; 


products, plant expansion, and equipment | 


acquisitions in "Question 6; population 
trends and personél incomes in Question 10 
for ‘‘tangible goals."' 
| point each for quantified objectives of 
capital growth, share of market in Question 
3; hiring and trairing of key management 
personnel, corporate acquisitions, and re- 
search and development in Question 6; and 
social currents, technological break- 
throughs, and la»or/personnel attitudes 
for ‘‘intangible goals.” 

Index = sum of points 

Range of scores: 1-8 points, on each variable 

Tangible Goals 
1-2 points, longer range, few tangibles 
addressed 

3-4 points, intermediate range 

5-6 points, short range 

7-9 points, immediate, many tangibles 

addressed 

Intangible Goals 

1-2 points, few intangibles addressed 

3-4 points, some intangibles addressed 

$-6 points, several intangibles addressed 

7-8 points, maximum intangibles addressed 


Classes: 


Classes: 


aMissing values were replaced with the mean value of the missing variable. 


bA copy of the questionnaires may be obtained from the authors. 


2c 


2d 


2e 


2f. 
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Finally, to develop an objective criterion against which to check these 
measures of organizational environment, respondents were asked to indi- 
cate the number of major product changes and introductions that had 
taken place during the last three years. Harvey’s (1968) definition of a ma- 
jor product change was used on the questionnaire. This was defined as one - 
that required retooling of production machinery plus at least one of (1) a 
change in the design of the product or (2) a change in the material used in 
the product. Nonmanufacturing concerns as well as manufacturing firms 
were encouraged to respond to this question to the best of their ability, al- 
though it was acknowledged on the questionnaire that this might prove to 
be more difficult for the nonmanufacturing firms. Of all responding 
firms, 82 percent (n = 163), including a proportional number of nonmanu- 
facturing firms, answered this question. 

Harvey (1968) suggested that the use of this measure would allow re- 
searchers to classify firms according to technological complexity, which he 
labeled ‘‘diffuseness.’’ Thus, ‘‘technically specific’’ firms would have ex- 
perienced relatively few product changes during a specified period and 
"technically diffuse" firms would have experienced a large number of 
product changes during the same period. There appeared the possibility 
that ‘‘diffuseness’’ and organizational environment as measured by com- 
plexity and stability factors might in some sense be thought of as related 
phenomena. 


Hypotheses ! 


Although the planning process was examined only on the production 
level by Woodward (1965), she suggested that there was a relationship be- 
tween the ‘‘element of uncertainty” and production planning. Lawrence 
and Lorsch (1967) have argued that organizational success requires main- 
tenance of differentiation and integration consistent with the demands of 
the environment. If the completeness of the long-range planning process 
can be seen as a reflection of the degree of structuring of the decision mak- 
ing tasks of the organization's internal environment as well as an attempt 
to meet the uncertainty in the external environment, it is apparent that 
completeness as a measure of structure should also be consonant with the 
environment. Thus, one would expect that as the complexity and instabil- 
ity of the organizational environment increase, the completeness of the 
long-range planning process also increases. Thompson (1967) has stated 
that organizations attempt to reduce uncertainty in their environment by 
creating the necessary structures to deal with the uncertainty. One way in 
which organizations might attempt to do this is to use a type of formal 
planning system. Another possibility is to utilize outside consultants and 
predictive models. 

Burns and Stalker (1961) reported that the organic type structure, with 
lower centralization and formalization, is better suited to more dynamic 
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environments. Because the organic structure is characterized by more par- 
ticipation and upward flows of information, one would expect that these 
characteristics would be more prevalent in those organizations that oper- 
ate in dynamic environments. | 

Terreberry (1968) and others (‘‘Long Range Planning,’’ 1963) have con- 
cluded that the rapidity and complexity of environmental change increas- 
ingly precludes effective long-range planning. If this is in fact the case, one 
would expect organizations that do plan in dynamic environments to view 
the planning process from a relatively short range horizon as compared to 
organizations that plan in a less dynamic environment. 

The following hypotheses were derived from the above to test the influ- 
ence of organizational environment on the completeness of the long-range 
planning processes used by responding firms. 

Hypothesis 1. As environmental dimensions of complexity and in- 
stability increase, the completeness oj the long-range planning pro- 
cess will increase. 

Hypothesis 2. As the environmental dimensions of complexity and 
instability increase, emphasis on components of the long-range pign: 
ning process will change as follows: 

a. use of uncertainty-reducing methods, specifically consultants 

and computer models, will increase. 

b. use of “open systems” approaches to planning as measured by 
more participation of lower organization levels, more upward 
flows of information, and more public information, will in- 
crease. 

c. the formal long-range planning process will have been in use for 
a longer period of time. 

d. long-range planning time span will be shorter. 

e. planning review periods will be shorter. 

f. planning premises will support more immediate and tangible 
goals, as opposed to longer-range and intangible goals. 

For each of the above hypotheses, a measure of the internal, external, 
and total environmental dimensions of complexity and stability was. de- 
rived and a separate statistical test was performed for each measure. 


Statistical Tests 


The overall measures of planning completeness, organizational environ- 
ment, and subfactors of both scales were used in the research for making 
ordinal determinations of the degree of completeness of the planning pro- 
cess versus the type of organization environment of the firms participating 
. in the study. Thus, each hypothesis attempted to determine the degree of 
association between the level of planning completeness (or one of its sub- 
factors) and the type or class of organizational environment. 

The original research design used Kendall's tau as a test statistic for the 
hypotheses stated above. Overall scores for planning completeness and 
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environmental ‘‘turbulence’’ (combining complexity and stability 
measures) were obtained and used to classify responses into groups for 
hypotheses tests. Statistical tests then were performed on the contingency 
tables thus generated. Results of those tests are given below. 

In order to enrich the range of possible findings concerning the data, 
eight stepwise regression analyses were performed using the planning com- 
pleteness components as dependent variables and the internal and external 
environmental complexity and stability scales, along with the company age 
and size (sales) as predictor variables. Thus, each equation took the gen- 
eral form of the following regression equation: 


Planning completeness factor = B, x internal stability score + B, x 
external stability score + B, x internal complexity score + B, x external 
complexity score-- B, x years company has existed - B, x$ sales 
volume 


The decision criteria used for stepwise entry of variables into the regres- 
sion equations included a maximum of six predictors, given above, an en- 
tering F value of 2, and an additional percent variance accounted for of 
.005. These were considered appropriate for the exploratory nature of the 
study. 


Data Analysis 


Four scales were developed for use in analysis of the environmental 
data: (1) external complexity, (2) external stability, (3) internal complex- 
ity, and (4) internal stability. Zero-order correlations for external scale 
variables and internal scale variables were calculated. Significant correla- 
tions were found between a number of variables in each scale. Correla- 
tions for variables of each of the environmental scales were calculated. 
Also, Spearman’s split-halves correlations for each scale were calculated 
(Table 4). These calculations show that all of the environmental scales ap- 
pear to be reasonably reliable, with the external stability and complexity 
scales being somewhat weaker than the internal scales. (Detailed tables 


TABLE 4 
Spearman’s Split-halves Internal Scale Reliability Correlations 


————— raa e o e e 





x mamas e me e V amm eee ne ea pa a nel Se aaaea V. sdb e a ie in aaa a Um a o a e 








Internal External Total 

Stability 

internal .754* — — 

External .451* .529* — 

Total .720* .573* .689* 
Complexity 

Intmrnal .744* — = 

External .490* .526* — 

Total -' .635* 519% .$99* 


*p < 001 
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showing all of these calculations are available upon request from the 
senior author.) | 


FINDINGS 
Contingency Table Results 


Scores on the complexity and stability measures were calculated for each 
firm. The firms then were ranked and dichotomized into equal groups. 
The scoring procedure has previously beer. discussed. Firms were grouped 
according to their complexity-stability scores into (1) simple-stable, 
(2) simple-unstable, (3) complex-stable, or (4) complex-unstable cate- 
gories. Because all four categories were viewed as benchmarks along a 
continuum representing the total organizational environment with cate- 
gories ] and 4 representing the extremes, it was possible to combine the 
two middle categories into one category, which was relabeled compound- 
complex. By this process and the multiple cutoff process described earlier 
for the planning questionnaire, each firm was finally classified into one of 
three categories of planning (process) completeness and into one of three 
categories of organizational environment. Results showing responses of 
firms within environmental and planning categories have been included in 
Table 5. A separate score for internal, external, and total organizational 
environment was calculated and used to test each of the hypotheses. Chi- 
square tests were performed to determine if size of the firm had a signifi- 
cant erfect on the classification of firms into one of the three environment 
categories. It was discovered that there were significant differences 
(p«.10) between the organizational envirorment of large (sales = $108 
million) and small (sales « $108 million) firms, so it was necessary to con- 
trol for this variable in performing hypothesis tests. In selecting an appro- 
priate sales level to measure the dividing line between small and large 
firms, the decision was made to use the sales of the 250th firm of the For- 
tune **Second 500” firms. 


Results of the Regression Analyses 


Using the nonparametric correlation proced ares described earlier, it was 
found that planning completeness was significantly related (p< .05) to or- 
ganizational environment as stated in Hypo:hesis 1 in large firms using the 
external and total environment measures. !t approached significance 
(p « .058) using the internal environment measure. Although the relation- 
ship between the variables was in the predicted direction for small com- 
panies, it was not significant. Of the six parts of Hypothesis 2, the tests 
failed to confirm Part a, confirmed Part b for external environment in 
small and large firms, confirmed Part c for external and total environment 
in large firms, failed to confirm Part d, confirmed Part e for external envi- 
ronment in small and large firms and also Zor total environment in large 
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firms, and confirmed Part f for external environment in small and large 
firms and total environment for large firms. The Kendall's tau values is 
these tests are summarized in Table 6. 

. In summary, the hypotheses tests involving the external environment 
failed to confirm the first hypothesis and three of the six parts of the sec- 
ond hypothesis while controlling for small firms. The tests did confirm the 
first hypothesis and four of the six parts of the second hypothesis while 
controlling for large firms. The hypotheses tests involving the internal en- 
vironment failed to confirm any part of either hypothesis, although sever- 
al of the tests concerning large firms approached significance (p « .10). 
The tests involving total environment confirmed the first hypothesis and 
three of the six parts of the second. 

Correlations of product changes with the organizational environment 
scales showed that a null hypothesis of independence between the mea- 
sures could be rejected (p « .05). This indicated that the concepts of ‘‘dif- 
fuseness’’ and organizational environment as defined here are indeed re- 
lated. The correlations are shown in Table 7. Although product changes as 
a measure of diffuseness were found to be significantly related to the 
scales used to measure environmental complexity and stability, they were 
not found to be significantly related to the measure of planning complete- 
ness, indicating that a more complex relationship may exist among these 
variables. 


TABLE 7 
Spearman's Correlations of Technological Diffuseness 


with Stability and Complexity 


pa—an 


Correlation 
Coefficients Significance 
Planning Completeness .085 N.S. 
Stability 
Internal .165 x 
External .270 ae 
Total 243 T 
Complexity 
Internal .178 E 
External ! .205 ** 
Total 225 TF 
*p« .05 l 
**n<.0l 


***n < 00I 


Although it must be recognized that there always is danger of drawing 
erroneous conclusions where small but significant correlations coefficients 
are involved with very large sample sizes, the size of the sample used for 
small (n = 55) and large (n = 143) firms in this study does not appear to be 
so large as to warrant rejection of the findings. 

Results of the stepwise regression analyses are shown in Table 8. Only 
the beta values and the entering F values for variables meeting the prede- 
termined criteria of F 2.00 and .005 percent reduction in variability have 
been included in each equation. 
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TABLE 
_ Results of Stepwise Regression Analyses of Planning Progress 
(N= 
Independent 
Internal External 
Instability Instability 
Dependent Variables Ra Fe B Fe . B Fe: 
Planning completeness .303 6.6] 5*** .201 11.443*** 
Uncertainty reduction methods .229 5.375** 
Open systems use .279 9,700*** .li4 ^ 2.683 
Planning process development 350 9.004*** .188 11:511 *»* 
Planning time span 217 4.821** 
Planning review frequency _ N.S. 
Immediacy of goals 
Targible goals .380 6.500*** = .,299 3.220* .143 2.983* 
Intangible goals 485 11.793*** . -..206 2.688* .195 4.255* 


aMfultiple regression coefficient. 
bF-statistic for the multiple regression. 
cF-statistic associated with the addition of a variable in a stepwise regression procedure. 


*p«.05 
**p«.0l 


*+**p < .001 


The regression equations show that overall planning completeness, the 
length of time that the planning process had been in use (process develop- 
ment), and the immediacy and type of goals were significantly related to 
the external stability dimension. In the case of goals, there were significant 
relationships with internal instability and internal complexity, as well. : 
Either age, size of firm, or both variables were significantly. related to 
. every planning factor except 2e, which showed no significant relationships 
with any of the independent variables. 


Variations in Regression Results 


The Kendall’s tau and stepwise regression results appear to be consistent 
and to complement each other. The former used an aggregate measure of 
environmental complexity and stability and focused on size effects. The 
latter used separate measures of environmental complexity and stability 
and also included the age of the firm and its size as independent variables. 

The Kendall's tau analysis showed considerable differences between 
large and small firms in the areas of planning completeness, use of open 
systems approaches, and length of time in which the planning process has 
been under development. These differences were most pronounced in rela- 
tion to the external environmental measure. 

The use of stepwise regression analysis permitted further insight into the 
source of those variations. In each case the stability component was the 
dominant factor in the external environmental measure which tended to 
explain variations in the dependent planning variables. In addition, the ef- 
fects of age of the firm and size of the firm could be seen more clearly as a 
result of this analysis. 
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8 | 
Components with Environmental and Age/Size Factors — 
197) 
Variables 
Internal External 
Complexity Complexity Age - Sales 
B Fe B Fe B fet B Fe 
.147 5.485** ` ,106 2.238 
.170 RTA .128 3.292* 
.457 16,574*** 
.192 SAE laid 32 4.788** 
177 2.008 TCO 7.600** 
362  7.199*** .183 6.399*** AFI 11.208*** 
393  24.189*** .229 15.397*** .50 -« — 7.864*** 


——— arenaene m ipi ain eiee 








DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Several findings arising from the data analysis should be noted. First, 
the internal environment measure, unlike the external environment mea- 
sure, showed no significant relationship to completeness of the long-range 
planning process. It is unlikely that there was a significant defect in con- 
struction of the internal environmental scale. It paralleled the technique 
used to measure the external environment: The validity tests, reported 
above, also seem to rule out this possibility. Two other possible explana- 
tions might be considered. The simpler one is that companies tend to ig- 
nore internal conditions in carrying out long-range planning. Another 
more complex explanation suggested by Huber, O’Connell, and Cum- 
mings (1975) is that, due to the availability of information about internal 
environmental factors, they are considered to be of secondary importance. 
That arises because there is less perceived uncertainty arising out of the in- 
ternal environmental sector than the external environmental sector. With 
a more objective measure of complexity this might or. might not be sup-. 
ported. 

Hypothesis 1 was based on the premise that a change in environment 
will tend to force evolution toward a more complete planning process. Al- 
though it might be argued that a more complete planning process would 
tend to increase managerial awareness of environmental complexity and 
variability, there is some evidence that completeness of the process did not 
have a significant impact on the perception of complexity and stability of 
the environment by the respondents to this study. The number of product 
changes, used to measure technological differences, provided an objective 
measure of complexity and stability and served as a check on managers' 
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perceptions of their reported environmental complexity. This again points 
to the need for additional development cf strong objective, as well as sub- 
jective, measures of environmental complexity and stability. 

Another finding was that the degree of openness in long-range planning 
processes is directly related to the degree of environmental complexity and 
instability for large firms, but inversely related for small firms. This possi- 
bly suggests that the top management cf small firms tends to centralize 
planning under adverse conditions and -o trust more in their own judg- 
ments, but managers in large firms tend to be more open to information 
from as many sources as possible. Another plausible explanation is that 
large firms have more resources to deploy for information gathering pur- 
poses than do small firms. 

Finally, a surprising inverse relation was discovered between ‘‘planning 
review frequency” and organizational environment. Apparently, because 
of the difficulty of forecasting under complex and unstable environmental 
conditions, managers see less need for frequent evaluation of their long- 
range plans. Once again, the experimental evidence for this conclusion was 
stronger for large firms than for small ones. 

In summary, the evidence obtained from this exploratory study suggests 
that large business firms in a variety of industries are attempting to ‘‘fit’’ 
their long-range planning processes to their perceived environmental con- 
ditions, that a number of the strategies used to achieve this fit are in line 
with concepts developed by organization theorists, and that small firms 
should be considered as a separate class in this and future related studies. 

This study dealt with a large sample study of a variety of organizations 
in durable, nondurable, and service industries and focused on the specifics 
of the boundary-spanning process of long-range planning. Findings were 
mixed, but they suggest that organizational environment, firm size, and 
age of the firm are important contingent variables to consider in the design 
of an effective and efficient long-range planning process. Hofer (1975) has 
suggested the need for more studies such as this in order to develop a more 
complete contingency theory of business and corporate strategy. 

The following are suggestions for possible extensions of the present re- 
search that may meet some of the needs suggested in recent literature. 

1. Determine if there are ''life cycles’’ of long-range planning processes, 
and, if so, the extent to which they are correlated to corporate and product 
‘life cycles.” 

2. Determine at what point formal long-range planning emerges as an 
identifiable function in small business within ditferent environmental cir- 
cumstances. 

3. Determine the extent of ‘‘overplanning and underplanning" in dif- 
ferent industries and investigate the criteria by which long-range planning 
is considered to be effective and efficient. 

4. Determine to what extent the practice of forma] corporate planning 
affects the environment within which it takes place. 
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Efforts to develop a fuller understanding of the planning process must 
be undertaken if a contingency approach to business policy is to be devel- 
oped. Moberg and Koch (1975) have pointed out that successful applica- 
tion of contingency findings requires: (1) situational diagnosis, (2) self- 
awareness, and (3) facing up to the challenges of using more complex deci- 
sion making and problem solving processes. Decision makers in today’s 
changing environments appear to be ready to deal with the complexity of 
contingency theories in order to improve their decisions. As Drucker 
(1972) points out, “long-range planning means risk-taking.” 
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Dimensions of 
Organizational Structure: 
A Critical Replication! 

| PETER H. GRINYER 


MASOUD YASAI-ARDEKANI 
St. Andrews University 


In a critical replication and extension of the Aston 
and National studies on the dimensions of organization- 
al structure, a strong linkage was suggested between de- 
centralization of operations, (but not of more strategic 
decision taking) and formalization, functional special- 
ization, and professional qualifications of officeholders, 
so providing substantial support for the concept of a bu- 
reaucratic strategy of control. 


This paper has three purposes: (1) to replicate the Aston study, (2) to 
link empirically the macro-organization and strategy-structure schools, 
and (3) to address the controversy on the relationship between centraliza- 
tion and formalization. A further replication of the Aston study is neces- 
sary, despite the number of such exercises, such as Hinings and Lee (1971), 
Child (1972), Donaldson and Warner (1972, 1974a, 1974b), Greenwood 
and Hinings (1974), and Hinings, Ranson, and Bryman (1976), in order to | 
achieve the second and third objectives. Results similar to those obtained 
by earlier studies, but with a more homogeneous sample drawn from a 
single industry, also would further substantiate the Pius power of the 
Aston findings. . 

The second purpose, however, is more important. Studies by the macro- 
organizational theorists, like the Aston researchers, have proceeded with- 
- out recognition of the growing literature on the relationship between stra- 
tegy and structure, and vice versa. This is due largely to differences in the 
conceptual origins of the schools. The macro-organizational theorists have 
drawn their inspiration largely from Weber (1947), but researchers such as 
Stopford (1968), Wrigley (1970), Channon (1973, 1975), Rumelt (1974), 
and Grinyer, Yasai-Ardekani, and Al-Bazzaz (1980) have employed nomi- 
nal or ordinal scales based on the ideas of Chandler (1962) and Scott 


'This research was supported by the Social Science Research Council. The authors are also in- 
debted to John Child and Derek Pugh for their valuable comments on the penultimate draft of this 
paper. 
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(1971). Although these scales are more subjective than are those of the 
macro-organizationál researchers, the empirical research has produced 
consistent results of both explanatory and predictive value. Because the 
two schools have studied the same organizational phenomena but from 
different perspectives and using different conceptual models, both could 
be enriched by establishing empirical linkages between measures of bu- 
reaucracy or structuring and an ordinal scale based on Chandler’s (1962) 
organizational taxonomy. Moreover, such a linkage may. be hypothesized 
because of the need for more specialist staff, procedures, and written doc- 
- uments to permit effective coordination and control from the central or 
general office within multidivisional structures. Consequently, an ordinal 
scale similar to those used by Wrigley (1970), Channon (1975), Rumelt 
(1974), and Grinyer et al. (1980) was introduced into the analysis. 
Finally, the third purpose is important because conflicting evidence has 
been obtained on the relationship between formalization and centraliza- 
tion, a fundamental aspect of bureaucracy. Pugh, Hickson, Hinings, and 
Turner (1968) found no significant association between the two measures, 


= TABLE | 
List of Hypotheses and Summary of Results of Statistical Analyses 


Results of Correlation Analyses 


Hypothesis 


No. Source of Literature in Relation to Literature 
H.i Vertical span of Weber (1947), Significant at .001 level for both the full and manu- 
control is posi- Pugh et al. (1968), facturing only samples. Confirmed the earlier find- 
tively correlated — Hinings & Lee (1971), ings by Pugh et al. (1968), Hinings and Lee (1971) 
with: Child (1972) and Child (1972). However, the coefficient found 
Formalization by Pugh et al. for their manufacturing only sample 
| | was significant at the .05 level. 
H.2 Functional Weber (1947), . Significant at the .001 level. Confirmed earlier 
- Specialization Pugh et al. (1968), findings of Pugh et al. (1968), Child (1972) and 
Hinings & Lee (1971), Hinings and Lee (1971). 
Child (1972) 
H.3 Professional Weber (1947) significant at the .001 level. Confirmed Weber's 
- . qualifications (1947) proposition. 
H.4 Decentralization Pugh et al; (1968), Significant at the .001 level for both the full and 
Child (1972) manufacturing only samples. Confirmed earlier 
findings of Child (1972). Pugh et al. (1968) also re- 
ported a positive coefficient which was only signifi- 
cant at .05 level for the full sample and at .01 level 
] for their manufacturing only sample. 
H.S Lateral span of Pugh et al. (1968), Significant at .01 level for the full and .05 level for 
control Grinyer et al. (1980) the manufacturing only samples, respectively. In 
the latter case confirmed Pugh et al.'s (1968) result 
for their manufacturing sample. The coefficient 
air RPDORE the earlier finding of Grinyer et al. 
(1980). 
H.6 A/P ratio Pugh et al. (1968) Significant at the .05 level for the manufacturing 
j' only sample. Confirmed Pugh et al.'s (1968) result 
of manufacturing only sample. The result is con- 
trary to findings of Child (1972) and Hinings and 
Lee (1971). 
H.7 Formalization is Weber (1947), Significant at the .001 level. Confirmed earlier 
positively corre- Pugh et al. (1968), findings of Pugh et al. (1968), Hinings and Lee 
lated with: Hinings & Lee (1971), (1971), and Child (1972). 
Functional Child (1972) |... 


specialization 


1980 


No. Hypothesis 
H.8 Professional 
qualifications 


H.9 Decentralization 


H.10 A/P ratio 


H.11 Functional spe- 
cialization is 
positively corre- 
lated with: 
Professional 
qualifications 

H.12 Decentralization 


H.13 A/P ratio 


H.14 Professional 
qualifications is 
positively corre- 
lated with: 
Decentralization 

H.15 A/P ratio 

H.16 Decentralization 
is positively cor- 
related with: 

A/P ratio 

H.17 Type of struc- 
ture, SHAPE, is 
positively corre- 
lated with: 
Vertical span of 
control 

H.18 Formalization 


H.19 Functional 
specialization 

H.20 Professional 
qualifications 

H.21 Decentralization 


H.22 Chief execu- 
tive's span of 
control 

H.23 A/P ratio 


H.24 Decentralization 
is unrelated to 
autonomy. 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
List of Hypotheses and Summary of Results of Statistical Analyses 


Source of Literature 


Weber (1947), 
Child (1973) 


Child (1972) 


Pugh et al. (1968), 
Hinings & Lee (1971) 


Weber (1947), 
Hage (1965), 
Child (1973) 


Hage (1965), 

Pugh et al. (1968), 
Hinings & Lee (1971), 
Child (1972) 

Pugh et al. (1968) 


Hage (1965), 
Child (1973) 


New hypothesis 


Pugh et al. (1968) 


Grinyer et al. (1980) 


New hypothesis 
New hypothesis 
New hypothesis 
New hypothesis |. 
Grinyer et al. (1980) 


New hypothesis 
New hypothesis 


Results of Correlation Analyses 
in Relation to Literqture 


Significant at the .001 level. Provided substantial 
support for Weber's proposition and confirmed 
earlier result of Child (1973). 

Significant at the .01 level for both the full and 
manufacturing samples. Confirmed the earlier 
findings of Child (1972) and was contrary to that 
of Pugh et al. (1968) and Hinings and Lee (1971). 
Significant at .01 level for the full and at .05 level 
for the manufacturing only sample. Confirmed the 
earlier findings of Pugh et al. (1968) and Hinings 
and Lee (1971) but was contrary to Child's (1972) 
result. 

Significant at .001 level. Provided substantial sup- 
port for Weber's (1947) proposition and confirmed 
earlier findings of Hage (1965) and Child (1973). 


Significant at the .001 level. Confirmed earlier 
findings of Hage (1965), Pugh et ai. (1968), 
Hinings and Lee (1971), and Child (1972). 


Significant at the .01 level. Confirmed earlier find- 
ings of Pugh et al. (1968) and Hinings and Lee 
(1971). Contrary to Child's (1972) finding. 
Significant at the .001 level for both the full and 
manufacturing only samples. Confirmed earlier 
findings of Hage (1965) and Child (1973). 


Significant at the .05 level. Confirmed the hypoth- 
esis. 

Not significant. Confirmed earlier findings of 
Child (1972) and Hinings and Lee (1971). Contrary 
to Pugh et al.'s (1968) finding. 


Significant at the .001 level, Confirmed the finding 
of Grinyer et al. (1980). 


Significant at the .01 level. Confirmed the hypoth- 
esis. 

Significant at the .001 level. Confirmed the hy- 
pothesis. 

Significant at the .05 level. Confirmed the hypoth- 
esis for the manufacturing only sample. 
Significant at the .05 level. Confirmed the hypoth- 
esis. 

Significant at the .0! level. Confirmed the earlier 
finding of Grinyer et al. (1980). 


Significant at the .01 level. Confirmed the hypoth- 
esis. 

Not significant. Confirmed the hypothesis. Con- 
trary to earlier findings of Pugh et'al. (1968) and 
Child (1972). 
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but Child (1972) reported a strong negative correlation and argued for bu- 
reaucracy as a strategy of control of decentralized decision taking. The 
issue is clearly central to the nature of bureaucracy as an empirically ob- 
served phenomenon. Yet the one attempt to resolve the controversy (Don- 
aldson, Child, & Aldrich, 1975) yielded inconclusive results. Further re- 
search into this aspect of bureaucracy is clearly needed. 

To achieve the three purposes of the research a series of hypotheses was 
tested. These hypotheses are listed in Table 1, together with references to 
the literature. (In order to contrast the present study with the earlier Aston 
and National studies, it will be called the CUBS study because it was 
started at The City University Business School, London.) 


METHOD 
Sample 


The sample frame was 502 electrical engineering companies in the south- 
east of England listed in the ‘‘Report on Census of Production, 1968, Di- 
rectory of Business for the Electrical Engineering Industry." Random 
sampling of the population led to the final sample of 45 companies, dis- 
tributed as in Table 2. Structured interviews were used to collect data from 
the chief executive or another senior manager to whom the researchers 
were referred by him. Interviews were conducted between July 1975 and 
March 1976. 

Ideally, a larger sample would have been used and multiple interviews 
conducted within each company. This was prevented due to both time and 
resource constraints. Even so, the sample of 45 companies is only one less 
than that used in the final analysis by the original Aston researchers and, 
moreover, did not include multiple branches of the same organization as 
did theirs. It is considerably smaller, however, than Child’s National sam- 
ple of 82 organizations. But, being drawn from one industry, it is consid- 
erably more homogeneous. Errors introduced by using perceptions of only 
one interviewee within each organization may be expected to generate 
“noise” but not systematic biases. This would thus tend to reduce the size 
of correlations found. It therefore is of considerable interest that many of 
the correlations were so highly significant. 


Scales 


Because the full study is wider than dimensions of structure and in- 
cludes contextual variables such as size and technology to which reference 
is made in later papers, characteristics of the companies were measured by 
357 variables, some of which subsequently were added together to form 
new scales. Variables obtained by summation, of items were subjected to 
item analysis as in the original Aston studies and were found to be reliable. 
(Details of scales may be obtained by writing to authors.) To permit 
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replication of the Aston studies, scales for formalization (use of written ~ 
documents), functional specialization, decentralization, and autonomy `. 


are largely as proposed by Inkson, Pugh, and Hickson (1970). Like... | 
Child's (1973), the scale for professional qualification gives the number of 


nonworkflow functions in which at least one specialist held à recognized s 
professional qualification. The orthodox measures of pyramidal.struc- 


ture—namely, vertical span, lateral span, and administrative/direct.pro- . . 
duction employees (A/P) ratio—were supplemented by a further ordinal ae 
scale drawn conceptually from the work of Chandler (1962), Scott (1971), T 


Stopford (1968), Wrigley (1970), Channon (1973), and Rumelt (1974). 


Within this ordinal scale for structure (SHAPE), organization types are ` ` 


scored in order of increasing complexity, from owner-manager: (0), 
through functional, more elaborate functional, holding company, multi- 
divisional without a well defined general office, fully multidivisional with 
general office, to elaborate multidivisional with partitioning on both prod- 
' uct and worldwide geographical bases (6). 

Unless indicated to the contrary in the footnotes, all the correlation CO- 
efficients in the tables presented are product moment. Strictly, correla- 
tions involving SHAPE should be nonparametric, as argued forcefully by 
Siegel (1956). But Labovitz (1970) has demonstrated the suitability of the 
product moment coefficient where linearly- equidistant, sequential 
numbers are applied to ordered categories especially where the number of 
ranks is large. Moreover, Havlecik and Peterson (1977) have shown that _ 
failure to meet the basic assumptions had little effect on the distribution of 
Pearson’s product moment coefficients obtained. Because tests using the 
product moment correlation coefficient have greater discriminatory 
power, there is some advantage in their use where suitable. This is especial- 
ly so where, as in this study, all but one scale are ratio, interval, or of 
linear equidistant nature. Hence, in the CUBS study both parametric and 
nonparametric correlation coefficients were calculated. The latter were 
found to be the same in direction and very close in size and significance to 
the former. Consequently, product moment correlation coefficients have 
been used throughout, except where the underlying assumptions of nor- 
mality and linearity were called into question. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


The left-hand side of Table 3 shows results of correlation analysis for all 
45 companies in the full CUBS sample. Five of these had service opera- 
tions. Removal of these five gave a sample which was analyzed separately 
to allow comparison with relationships found by Hinings and Lee (1971) 
and Pugh et al. (1968) for their Coventry and Aston study ‘‘manufactur- 
ing only’’ subsamples. The resulting coefficients are shown on the right- 
hand side of the diagonal in Table 3 where significant. Where appropriate, 
comparable results from the Aston, National, and Coventry studies also 
are shown in Table 3 for ease of comparison. 
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. e From Table 3 it may be seen that the findings of the CUBS study are 


i "broadly consistent with those of the Aston and National studies. Formal- 


ization, functional specialization, vertical span of control, and the A/P 


- . ratio are all significantly, positively intercorrelated as aspects of bureau- 


„cracy. Inclusion of the A/P ratio in this cluster supports the Aston rather 
' than the subsequent National study and also makes intuitive sense, for a 
higher administrative burden is a widely observed cost of bureaucracy. 
Moreover, the number of offices held by qualified persons, ‘‘qualifica- 
tions," also was found to be positively correlated with these measures of 
bureaucracy, so confirming Weber's (1947) contention that appointment 
of qualified officeholders is a feature of bureaucracy. In this respect the 
CUBS study supported Child's (1973) finding but extended it by also 


. ` showing positive relationships between qualifications and the chief execu- 


tive's lateral span of control, vertical span of control, and the A/P ratio. 
Centralization, as noted earlier, was an issue on which the Aston and Na- 
tional studies differed markedly. The CUBS study provides strong support 
for the National study. Thus decentralization is seen to be an integral as- 
pect of bureaucracy as:a strategy of control (discussed more fully later). 
The statistical analysis then suggests acceptance of Hypotheses 1 to 15 and 
17 to 24 but rejection of Hypothesis 16. Only in rejecting the relationships 
between autonomy and bureaucracy does the CUBS study differ from 
both the Aston and National studies. Given the wide differences between 
the samples, this is truly remarkable, and suggests that the original Aston 
methodology has considerable predictive power. 


Lateral Span of Control and Bureaucracy 


One interesting difference between the CUBS and both the Aston and 
National studies was that the latter found no relationship between the hor- 
izontal span of control of the chief executive and other measures of struc- 
tural configuration. In the CUBS sample, horizontal span of control is 
positively correlated with vertical span, A/P ratio, qualifications of of- 
ficeholders, and formalization, suggesting that it, too, may be an aspect of 
bureaucracy. Given that the chief executive officer in a bureaucracy is like- 
ly to supplement functional, line executives with staff officers operating 
bureaucratic controls, this is scarcely surprising. This is particularly so in 
divisionally structured, more complex, forms of organizations which tend 
to be associated with wider horizontal spans of control. 


Structure and Bureaucracy 
Hypotheses 17 to 23 express anticipated relationships between the ordi- 


nal scale for structural complexity, based on the strategy/structure school 
emanating from Chandler (1962), and Aston measures of bureaucracy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 
Correlation Coefficients for Measures of 
] 2 3 4 
1. Chief executive’s span of control C — NS .36* 36N** 
A — NS .38* NS 
N/S — NS NS NS 
2. Subordinate ratio C NS — NS NS 
NS — NS NS 
i NZS NS — NS -,99* 
3. Vertical span of control C: 37°* NS — .ASN* 
A NS NS om 30* 
N/S NS -,28* — NS 
4. Administrative/production C .33N** NS ^ NS — 
(A/P) ratio A NS NS NS — — 
N/S NS NS NS — 
5. Type of structure (SHAPE) C A3** NS ,56***b .33N** 
6. Qualifications i C .22N* NS 2:528 5 .26N* 
7. Formalization C 19N* NS ,56*** 28N** 
A 32* NS .48*** 46** 
N/S NS NS 48*** NS 
8. Functional specialization | C NS. NS i63*** .3IN** 
A NS NS 57 58g**^ 
N/S NS NS 512 NS 
9, Autonomy C NS ~,27N* NS NS 
A' NS NS NS -,32* 
N/S NS NS NS NS 
10. Centralization C NS NS -,46*** NS | 
: À NS NS. ~.28* ~.40** 
N/S NS Aj** — 24e NS 


aFigures shown are the first two significant. Coefficients for full samples are shown to the left of 
the diagonal and for the manufacturing only samples to the right of the diagonal. 

bThese correlations were confirmed by nonparametric correlation (Kendall’s tau). 

‘Pearson’s coefficient was significant at the .05 level but Kendall’s tau was not. When the only 
branch company was removed, the Pearson coefficient also became insignificant. 
- N: Pearson’s product moment correlation produced no statistically significant coefficient. The 
correlation shown is Kendall’s tau. 

NS: The coefficient was not statistically significant. 

N/A: The measure is either not used by other studies or the coefficient is not available. 

C: The City University Business School (CUBS) study. 

A: The Aston study. 

N/S: The National study. 

H: The Coventry study. 

05 


Table 3 shows that these hypotheses are accepted in the CUBS study. The 
ordinal scale for complexity, or divisionalization, of structure is positively 
correlated with each of formalization, functional specialization, A/P 
ratio, vertical and lateral spans of control and negatively with centraliza- 
tion. Thus greater structural complexity, and divisionalization, are shown 
clearly to involve greater bureaucracy. 


Autonomy, Centralization, and Structuring of Activities 


As mentioned above, Pugh et al. (1968), Hinings and Lee (1971), 
and Donaldson et al. (1975) found no significant correlation between 
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3 

Structuring, Complexity, and Configuration’ 
5 6 7 8 9 10 
42** 32* ,21N* NS NS NS C 
N/A N/A Att NS N/A NS A 
N/A N/A NS NS N/A NS H 
NS NS NS NS ~.26N* NS C 
N/A N/A NS NS N/A NS A 
N/A N/A NS NS N/A N H 
$7*** 64*** ,60*** .66*** NS = 30*** iC 
N/A N/A 37* .66*** N/A -42** A 
N/A N/A .76** ..B0** N/A NS H 
30N** 31° ;3i* .30* NS NS C 
N/A N/A .38* .63*** N/A -.35* A 
N/A N/A .68* 26** N/A NS H 
— 30* 42** AGt** NS ~.34* C 
NS — .82*** .80*** NS -,52*** C 
38** 79*** -— rers NS -.43** C 
N/A N/A — ie N/A NS A 
N/A N/A -— .86*** N/A NS H 

Sta N/S 
44*** 78*** 2Q*** NS -.68*** C 
N/A N/A 57548 — N/A -.66*** A 
N/A 72*** ,69*** N/A -.81** H 
=50"** N/S 

NS NS NS NS — NS: C 
N/A N/A NS 50*** — N/A A 
N/A N/A NS N — N/A H 

-.29* -.52*** -.43** -,63*** NS¢ — C 
N/A N/A NS ~.64*** ~.19%** — A 
N/A N/A -.$3*** -.28* -.42*** — H 


centralization and formalization, a fundamental aspect of bureaucracy 
(Weber, 1947), but found centralization correlated with autonomy. Child 
(1972) disputed this finding and maintained that decentralization is a fea- 
ture of bureaucracy as a strategy of control. Table 3 shows that the CUBS 
findings, like those of Child (1972), contradict those of the Aston study. 
Moreover, unlike Child’s (1972), they suggest no relationship between au- 
tonomy of the organizational unit and centralization. | 

To confirm this, the multivariate analysis undertaken by Pugh et al. 
(1968) and Child (1972) was replicated. Unrotated, varimax rotated, and 
obliquely rotated factors were highly stable and very similar to those 
found in the Aston and National studies. (Tables presenting the results of 


x 
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the factor analysis have been omitted because of space constraints. They 
are given in a working paper of the City University, issued in 1978, and 
available from the authors.) Varimax rotation of the principal compo- 
nents again yielded a structuring factor, which accounted for most of the 
variance, and on which vertical span, formality, functional specialization, 
and qualifications of officeholders, and the new ordinal scale of structural 
complexity, SHAPE, were all highly, positively loaded. Moreover, as 
found by Child (1972), but not Pugh et al. (1968), centralization was 
highly, negatively loaded on this factor. A second, independent factor 
contributing to centralization was also found, as well as a third represent- 
ing the configuration of the organizational structure and autonomy (nega- 
tively). The remaining factor represented the number of degree holders. 
With Child (1972), the CUBS study supports the Weberian concept of an 
association between written procedures, documents, and qualified persons 
holding specialized offices with clearly specified roles, and decentraliza- 
tion of the locus of decision taking. Bureaucracy, then, is a strategy of 
knowledge based control that permits such decentralization. 


A Deeper Analysis of Centralization 


Existence of a separate factor representing centralization cast doubt on 
the meaning of the Aston centralization scale. Mansfield (1973) had al- 
. ready challenged the adequacy of the scale on the grounds that it repre- 
sented an average of the extent to which the locus of decision taking was 
centralized over a range of decisions rather than a vector quantity. The 
low mean item analysis value of .40 obtained in the Aston study (Pugh et 
al., 1968) certainly suggests that the vectors of individual decision items 
which are summed to give the total score may be different in direction. 
However, item analysis of the CUBS data showed all but one of the items 
to be correlated positively with the total at the .05 level of significance at 
least, and the reliability coefficient, alpha, was high (.91). These results 
suggest that the scale used in the CUBS study is adequate. 

Wide differences in the sizes of the interitem correlation coefficients 
suggested, however, that factor analysis of scales for different types of de- 
‘cisions might yield interesting clusters. Oblique rotation of the principal 
components yielded five factors, or groups of decisions. Factor 1 repre- 
sented centralization of production decisions (appointment, promotion, 
and salary of supervisory staff, type of new equipment, altering areas of 
work of line departments, and creation of new jobs); factor 2, centraliza- 
. tion of marketing decisions (determining new products, marketing terri- 
tories, extent and type of markets, and sales price of products); factor 3, 
centralization of decisions on extrabudgetary financial expenditure on - 
both capital and revenue items; factor 4, centralization of personnel and 
buying decisions (dismissing supervisors, training methods, buying proce- 
dures, and suppliers of raw materials); and factor 5, centralization of deci-. 
sions on organizational change (altering areas of work of specialist depart- 
ments and creation of new departments). The factors for centralization of 
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decisions on production, personnel and buying, and organizational 
change were all positively correlated at the 5 percent level at least, but the 
factor for marketing decisions was significantly correlated with the factor 
for production decisions alone; and centralization of decisions on extra- 
budgetary expenditure was not significantly correlated with any of the 
other factors. | 

This indication that centralization of marketing and financial decisions 
is not in the same cluster as the other three categories suggested that use of 
the Aston centralization scale might obscure important relationships. 
Consequently, five indices of centralization were obtained by adding the 
scores for decisions loaded significantly on each of the five factors; and a 
sixth—an overall centralization score for production, personnel and buy- 
ing, and organizational change—was obtained by summing the scores for 
these intercorrelated factors. Table 4 shows the correlation coefficients be- 
tween these, as well as the original measure of centralization, and the 
structural variables. The extent to which the Aston centralization scale 
masks differences between the groups of items it comprises is obvious. In- 
deed, according to Greenwood and Hinings (1976), the Aston team itself 
recognized this and undertook principal component analysis to obtain 
groupings of items with a higher reliability, but none was found. How- 
ever, when the Aston team subjectively grouped the decision items into 
three categories, the resulting mean item analysis values were high, and so 
Greenwood and Hinings followed this approach in their study of local au- 
thority departments. | 

Decentralization of production, personnel and buying, and organiza- 
tional decisions is highly significantly associated with vertical span, 
SHAPE or complexity of the overall organizational structure, profes- 
sional qualifications of officeholders, formalization and functional spe- 
cialization. Scales for centralization of decisions on marketing and unbud- 
geted expenditure are not so associated, with the exception of a weakly sig- 
nificant correlation between centralization of marketing and functional 
specialization, but both are highly, negatively correlated with autonomy. 
This difference perhaps is to be expected. Decisions on production, per- 
sonnel, buying, and departmental responsibilities are operating in charac- 
ter. Their decentralization in a bureaucracy is completely consistent with 
Weber's ideal type. On the other hand, marketing decisions relate the com- 
pany to its environment, and being more strategic are more likely to be 
taken by senior management in bureaucratic and nonbureaucratic organi- 
zations alike. Similarly, budgetary control provides a bureaucratic frame- 
work within which authority to spend is delegated safely to lower hierar- 
chical levels. Consequently, decentralization of decisions on extrabud- 
getary expenditure would be inconsistent with bureaucracy as a means of 
control. The highly significant correlations between autonomy and cen- 
tralization of both marketing and extrabudgetary expenditure decisions 
again make sense intuitively. Where subsidiary companies have little au- 
tonomy, the chief executive is actively involved in accounting to higher 
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level management for both sales and financial performance. Under these 
circumstances he may be obliged to refer decisions on marketing and ex- 
trabudgetary expenditure to a higher body. Even where this is not so he is 
likely to retain them himself. 

The correlation analysis suggests, then, that the negative correlation be- 
tween centralization and measures of structuring, or bureaucracy, found 
by Child (1972) related to lower level operating rather than marketing or 
financial decisions. As was to be expected, further factor analysis also 
yielded the same conclusion, operating but not marketing or financial con- 
trol decisions being heavily, negatively loaded on the factor representing - 
structuring or bureaucracy in each of the factor pattern matrices. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


For convenience, Table 1 also summarizes the main results of the statis- 
tical analysis and their relationship with the literature. 

Bureaucracy, as observed by Weber (1947), was defined as a type of or- 
ganizational response to needs created by, for instance, size and complex- 
ity. Described in qualitative terms, the characteristics of bureaucracy 
could be present or absent, but were not measurable on other than such a 
binary scale. Pugh et al. (1968), Inkson et al. (1970), Hinings and Lee 
(1971) and Child (1972) demonstrated convincingly that the specific quali- 
ties of bureaucracy might be conceptualized and measured as a matter of 
degree. They thus used ratio scales. Moreover, they found that variables 
representing the vertical span of control, or height of the organization, de- 
gree of formalization, and extent of functional specialization varied to- 
gether. This clearly provided substantial empirical support for the exis- 
tence of Weber's (1947) bureaucracy as an observable phenomenon, but it 
also allowed a more refined treatment of its degree and variants. Child 
(1973) extended this work by finding that the extent to which specified of- 
fices or posts were filled by professionally qualified persons was associated 
with these other characteristics. Further weight is added to these findings 
by their recurrence in the CUBS study of companies in the UK electrical 
engineering industry. Weber's model of bureaucracy as an.approach to the 
exercise of contro] based on knowledge of qualified officeholders clearly 
has considerable descriptive power. 

However, the earlier studies, despite their considerable agreement, left 
decentralization of decision taking as an aspect of bureaucracy in some 
doubt. The Aston researchers, including Pugh et al. (1968), Inkson et al. 
(1970), Hinings and Lee (1971), and Donaldson et al. (1975), found no re- 
lationship between centralization and formalization, and they rejected the 
association, of decentralization with measures of structuring or bureau- 
cracy. Child (1972) produced contrary results and argued powerfully that 
decentralization is an important element of structuring or bureaucracy as a 
potent strategy for control. Results from the CUBS study support the 
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claim of Child (1972) that the use of formal procedures, roles, and special- 
ized offices may be seen as a means of controling use of decentralized deci- 
sion making authority. Moreover, they add empirical support to Hage’s 
(1965) proposition that the use of professionally qualified officeholders, a 
further aspect of bureaucracy, permits greater decentralization of decision 
taking. Thus centralization was found to be significantly related to aspects 
of bureaucracy and not to autonomy as suggested by the Aston studies. 
One implication of this conclusion is that use of autonomy to measure 
centralization, as in the abbreviated scales of Inkson et al. (1970), is poten- 
tially misleading. 

Moreover, further analysis showed that the use of a single scale in the 
Aston and National studies masked considerable differences among dif- 
ferent areas of decision making. In particular, decisions on production, 
personnel, buying, and design of departmental responsibilities tended to 
be decentralized in more bureaucratic or structured organizations, but 
those on marketing and extra budgetary expenditure were not. The latter 
tended to be decentralized, however, in companies with relatively more 
autonomy. These extended findings on decentralization further refine but 
do not detract from the empirical support given to Weber’s (1947) model. 
The strength of bureaucracy as what Child (1972) has called a strategy of 
control is that it permits the safe delegation, or decentralization, of opera- 
tional decisions to appropriate, lower hierarchical levels, but allows the 
center or higher hierarchical levels to retain control via procedural devices 
such as budgetary control. Had the results been different with respect to 
extrabudgetary expenditure, there would have been grounds for doubting 
the efficiency of bureaucracy as a ‘‘strategy for control." Nor does the 
lack of decentralization of major marketing decisions in bureaucracies 
create difficulties. Writers on bureaucracy have focused on operational 
decisions, on the whole, and it is in their decentralization that its essence 
lies. This in no way is inconsistent with retention of more strategic deci- 
sions on markets by senior management. Bureaucracy permits safe delega- 
tion of operational decisions to lower hierarchical levels by constraining 
their scope on the one hand and ensuring professional competence of of- 
ficeholders on the other. Wider, strategic decisions perhaps can only be 
taken at or near the top, where the constraints have been loosened and. 
management has wider vision. Indeed, the whole of the bureaucratic 
framework could be conceived as a means of ensuring efficient implemen- 
tation by lower levels of such strategic decisions. 

Unlike Pugh et al. (1968) and Child (1972), the CUBS study found that 
the horizontal span of control of the chief executive tended to be wider 
where organizations were taller, used more qualified staff, had a higher 
ratio of administrative to production employees, and were more formal. 
Given the use of more specialist staff to assist in bureaucratic control 
(and often reporting directly to the chief executive), this result was per- 
haps to be expected. It was also consistent with the earlier findings by 
Grinyer et al. (1980). Moreover, each of the measures of configuration 
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and bureaucracy, with the expected exception of the number of subordi- 
nates per first line supervisor, was related to the new 7-point ordinal scale 
of structural complexity, or divisionalization. More complex and at the ex- 
treme divisional, structures tend to be wider, taller, use more administra- 
tive staff per direct production workers, use more qualified officeholders, 
more functional specialization, and more written, formal procedures, 
while decentralizing operating decision taking. In brief, they tend to be 
more bureaucratic with attendant higher costs in terms of administrative 
personnel. Hence the results confirm Weber’s contention that bureaucracy 
typifies more complex organizations. Given that Grinyer et al. (1980) have 
already shown that size and a similar ordinal scale of structural complexity 
are strongly related, and given that a further paper extending the discus- 
sion of the CUBS study results to contextual variables supports their find- 
ing, it may be seen that Weber was right, too, in stressing that such organi- 

zations tend to be large. i 

Addition of the ordinal scale for structural complexity has, as suggested 
in the introduction, another value, too. Chandler (1962), Scott (1971), 
Stopford (1968), Wrigley (1970), Channon (1973), and Rumelt (1974) have 
all suggested that diversification of business activities is accompanied by 
adoption of more complex organizational structures, and in particular di- 
visional structures. Stopford (1968) and Rumelt (1974) have supported 
their cases for multinational and USA companies, respectively, with re- 
sults of statistical analysis. Channon (1975) does the same for UK service 
industries, and Grinyer et al. (1980) also find a highly significant, positive 
correlation between degree of diversification and an ordinal scale for 
structural complexity. To date such research has been unrelated to the par- 
allel studies of organizational theorists. Results produced in this paper 
suggest the proposition that as companies diversify and adopt more com- 
plex organizational structures, they tend also to structure their activities 
more, or to become more bureaucratic. Bureaucratic procedures and func- 
tional specialization are obvious means to control diverse divisional or 
subsidiary activities, as has indeed been suggested by some earlier re- 
searchers like Channon (1973) but without statistical evidence. The rela- 
tionship established in this paper between the ordinal scale for structural 
complexity and formalization, functional specialization, and decentraliza- 
tion provides the missing link. Direct relationships between degree of di- 
versification. and bureaucratization will be explored later in a separate 
paper. 

In summary, this first report of the CUBS study: (1) provides support 
for the main findings of the Aston and National studies; (2) confirms 
Child’s (1973) finding that officeholders are more professionally qualified 
in bureaucratic organizations; (3) supports Child’s (1972) rejection of the 
Aston finding on centralization and his contention that bureaucracies are 
marked by decentralization of decision taking; (4) but refines this finding 
-. by indicating that such decentralization is of operating rather than of more 
strategic decisions on marketing or extrabudgetary expenditure; (5) shows 
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that more complex, and in particular multidivisional, structures are more 
bureaucratic, thereby providing a link with the strategy/structure school. 

Some of the statistical analysis of the CUBS data currently being under-. 
taken relates degree of diversification directly to bureaucracy. Other anal- 
yses are replicating but extending part of the Aston and National studies’: 
on contextual variables. By including further measures of environmental 
turbulence, and drawing on some of Khandwalla’s (1974) scales, it is 
hoped to relate these separate studies. 
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A test was made of the Thompson-Zald hypothesis 
that succession of leadership is a response to organiza- 
tional problems. Turnover of university department 
heads was found to be an interactive function of the par- 
adigm development of the field, the resource interde- 
pendence among departmental members, ar:d the turbu- 
lence of the historical period of an administrator's head- 
ship. The results were interpreted as consistent with the 
^ Pfeffer-Salancik theory of organizational control as a 
mechanism for aligning an organization with its envi- 
ronment. 


Turnover of administrators has been studied primarily from a bureau- 
cratic perspective. Administrative change seems more likely for large than 
for small organizations (Grusky, 1961; Kries»erg, 1962; Gordon & Becker, 
1964) and results in fewer subsequent organizational changes, presumably 
because it is less problematic in large (bureaucratic) organizations where 
roles are more formalized and less dependent on a single occupant. AI- 
though this interpretation accounts for the ease of turning over adminis- 
trative personnel, it does not address the impulse or reason for changing 
administrators. 

The issue of removing administrators has been addressed more directly 
by Grusky (1963). He studied managerial changes in 16 baseball teams 


' Support for the first author in preparing this study was permitted through a NIMH fellowship 
leave with Stanford University. Appreciation is expressed to Karen Riley for compiling some of the 
data and Marshall Meyer and Howard Aldrich for comments on earlier versions of this paper. 
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over 3 decades, observing negative correlations with the teams’ win-lose 
records. Gamson and Scotch (1964) argued that such changes constitute a` 
form of scapegoating: poor organizational performance is attributed to 
the manager and he is removed. Consistent with this, Pfeffer and Salancik 
(1977) found the length of a hospital administrator's tenure to be related 
to the amount of competition faced by the organization for funding and 
staff, and also to difficulties in the hospitals budget. 

A more general approach to administrator succession has been sug- 
gested by Thompson (1967) and Zald (1965), both of whom view succes- 
sion as a response to organizational problems. Zald emphasizes the poli- 
tics of succession, and Thompson emphasizes the administrator's ascribed 
role of coping with critical contingencies. When significant organizational 
problems persist unmanaged, support for the administrator diminishes 
and separation is more likely, be it voluntary or mandatory. Such a per- 
spective is consistent with finding negative correlations. between turnover 
and organizational performance, suggesting that succession may be adap- 
tive (Helmich & Brown, 1972). 

To date, strong empirical tests of the Thompson and Zald view of orga- 
nizational turnover are unavailable. Existing studies are of unique situa- 
tions (Zald, 1965; Perrow, 1961) which, by definition, do not contain vari- 
ation along critical theoretical dimensions. What is required is a compara- 
tive study that contrasts organizations with regard to (1) their relative po- 
tential for experiencing problems and (2) their relative capacity for coping 
with those problems. Thompson's (1967) argument suggests that organiza- 
tions that both face significant uncertainties and cannot cope with them 
should exhibit high levels of administrative turnover. 

The present study examined this interaction hypothesis with regard to 
the turnover of administrators of 20 departments in a single university. 
The departments were classified according to their relative potential for 
confronting and coping with organizational interdependencies, and the 
frequency of turnover during 20 years was examined. 


HYPOTHESES AND RATIONALE 


Following Thompson (1967), one problem for an organization is re- 
source procurement. For a university department, resources should be 
problematic as a function of their relative demand and availability. When 
resources are insufficient, pooled interdependence can cause conflicts over 
allocating them. The administrator then may be forced to act in ways that 
dissatisfy some interests, eroding his support. 

A second problem for organizations comes from task interdependence. 
Interdependent tasks require coordination and can create unpredictability 
and conflict. In university departments, teaching duties become interde- 
pendent when courses are prerequisites to others and must be coordinated. 
An English department can teach a course in eighteenth century poetry 
nearly independently of a course in twentieth century novels. On the other 
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hand, a psychology department which offers a course in multivariate anal- 
ysis generally requires a previous course in inferential statistics. Such dif- 
ferences can be characterized as differences in task interdependence. 

. Task interdependence should affect administrative turnover in the same 
way as does resource interdependence. The greater the interdependence 
among the activities of organizational members, the greater the need for 
coordination and, potentially, the greater the conflict (Pondy, 1966a, 
1966b). 

The argument that interdependence can increase conflict for a depart- 
ment depends further on whether the organization agrees on the goals and 
procedures of its work. Resource scarcity would produce little conflict 
when organizational members would allocate them in the same way. Simi- 
larly, task interdependence would present few. problems for an organiza- 
tion with clear and agreed upon ideas about how to define and coordinate 
activities. It is only when individuals disagree about what, or how, tasks 
are to be done that conflict can be expected. 

With respect to consensus, university departments offer a unique site 
for testing the Thompson- Zald view of türnover. They represent fields of 
knowledge with varying degrees of consensus. As Beyer (1978) noted, the 
concept of paradigm development (Kuhn, 1970; Lodahl & Gordon, 1972) 
expresses the extent to which members of a field share beliefs about the 
field’s problems, content, and procedures. Low paradigm fields agree less 
about the importance of various content or about the propriety of various 
procedures (Pfeffer, Salancik, Leblebici, 1976). 

A field's paradigm development can directly affect an administrator's 
ability to cope with interdependence. Departmental decisions involve 
issues related to a faculty's field of knowledge, decisions about whom to 
hire, what to teach, whom to promote, whom to graduate, etc. To some 
extent, the paradigm of a field will be represented by the faculty of a uni- 
versity department. Paradigm development thus can indicate a depart- 
ment's potential for disagreement and, hence, for managing interdepen- 
dence. The result would be that highly interdependent departments oper- . 
ating in low paradigm fields should experience more conflicts. This discus- 
sion can be summarized into three hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1: Turnover of department heads will be negatively cor- _ 
related with the paradigm development of a department. Low para- 
digm departments will have higher turnover. | 

Hypothesis 2: The greater a department's interdependence i in teach- - 
ing activities, the greater the impact of paradigm development on 
turnover. The correlation of paradigm and turnover will be larger for 
high interdependent departments than for low interdependent depart- 
ments. | 

Hypothesis 3: The greater a department's resource interdepen- 
dence, the greater the impact of paradigm development on turnover. . 
The correlation of paradigm and turnover will be larger for depart- 
ments confronting greater resource scarcity than for other depart- 
ments. v 
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Implicit in the argument that turnover is a response to unmanaged inter- 
dependence is the further’assumption that organizations face decisions 
that expose their conflicts and' uncertainties. In this analysis, however, 
measures on the conflicts or problems of departments are not at hand. 
Rather, it is assumed the conflicts are reflected in turnover. This is a weak 
assumption, even if it is necessary, because this study of organizational be- 
havior is a historical one. To strengthen the position, consideration. is 
given to periods in the history of universities when they more readily faced 
considerable decision making compared to when they did not. Periods of 
change, for instance, force greater and more intense decisions upon orga- 
nizations. During expansion, decision making about faculty and course 
additions could be expected to increase. Similarly, during periods of de- 
cline, university departments might be expected to confront more deci- 
sions about which programs or courses to drop, and perhaps to take more 
seriously decisions about which faculty to replace or promote. Accepting 
these possibilities, a further hypothesis can be made: that the association 
of turnover with interdependence and paradigm development will be more 
evident during times of rapid change when decisions are more likely and 
are problematic. 

To summarize the whole argument, it is hypothesized that changes in 
department heads will be an interactive function of the interdependence of 
the department and the shared operating beliefs of its members, evident 
when decisions are more problematic, as in times of CHANGE: 


METHODS AND ANALYSIS 


Twenty departments of the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
were studied. The sample is similar to one studied by Pfeffer and Salancik 
(1974), with the exception of the language and humanities departments, 
excluded because measures of paradigm development and resources were 
less appropriate for those departments. The 20 Canes are listed in 
Table 1. 

For each department, the following measures were obtained: the num- 
ber of. different administrators: (department heads or chairmen) in 20 
years; the dollar amount of grants to the department; the size of the de- 
partment; an index of the paradigm development of the field represented 
by the department; and the proportion of courses in the department that 
required a prerequisite course. These data were collected from available 
records as described below. 


Turnover 


Departmental turnover was defined as the number of different persons 
occupying the department head position during the period 1954 to 1974. 
The university has three classifications of department heads: permanent 
head, acting head, and chairman. The difference between a head and a 
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. TABLE 1 
Sample of University Departments and the Fields 
They Represent (in Parentheses)” Ranked According 
to Paradigm Development 


. Mathematics (Mathematics) 

. Physics (Physics, solid state) 

. Electrical Engineering (Engineering, electrical) 

. Mechanical Engineering (Engineering, mechanical) 
. Chemistry (Chemistry, organic) 

. Civil Engineering (Engineering, civil) 

. Finance (Economics, finance) 

. Psychology (Psychology, general) 

. Architecture (Architecture and fine arts) 

10. Economies (Economics, general: 

11. Business Administration (Business Administration) 
12. Home Economics (Home Econcmics) 

13. Geography (Geography) 

14. Accounting (Accounting) 

15. Biology (Biology) 

16. Anthropology (Anthropology) 

17. Geology (Geology) 

18. History (History, modern) 

19. Sociology (Sociology, general) 

20. Political Science (Political Science, general) 


Who 00 md OS UA IE Ge DO — 


aListing in parentheses is field listed in Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International (1975). 


chairman is one of permanence. The chairman is appointed by the faculty 
for a specific period of time. The head’s term is indefinite unless termi- 
nated voluntarily or by a two-thirds vote of the faculty. An acting head is 
appointed when the permanent head is on leave or a new permanent head 
is being sought. No count was taken of acting heads substituting for a per- 
manent head on leave. Other acting heads were counted, because they are 
free to take decisions without direction from a returning head, and the 
designation of ‘‘acting’’ traditionally represents probationary status be- 
fore bestowing the ‘‘permanent’’ designation. . 

Data on administrator turnover were obtained from the university ar- 
chives. The average number of administrators in the 20 departments dur- 
ing the period was 4.2. The range was from 1 to 3 administrators, and the 
mode was 3. 


Grants 


To estimate available resources, the total value of grants to a depart- 
ment from outside the university was determined. This measure was used 
previously (Pfeffer & Salancik, 1974; Salancik & Pfeffer, 1974) and found 
to indicate the total resources of a departmer t, as it affected both the allo- 
cation of general state budget and the allccation of internal funds for 
graduate and faculty research. The University of Illinois is a graduate- 
oriented institution with numerous departments having national reputa- 
tions: research grants are critica] for maintaining effective graduate pro- 
grams. 
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The dollar amount of grants brought into departments was obtained 
from budget records for the period of 1958 to 1970. Although these data 
do not cover the entire period for which turnover data were collected, the 
year to year variation in the distribution of grants across departments was 
very small. The average rank correlation from year to year across depart- 
ments is about 0.8. | 


Size 


Several measures of size seem conceptually relevant: undergraduate and 
graduate enrollment, faculty size, total budget, and perhaps even the 
number of distinct courses offered by the department. Budgetary data are 
intended to reflect the resource variable and thus are unsuitable to mea- 
sure size as well. Enrollments reflect the demand on the system and thus 
would seem a better surrogate for problems in the department's task envi- 
ronment. Faculty size also reflects demand on the system because it partly 
determines the need for resources. Thus, departmental need for resources 
was estimated as the average rank of departments in faculty size and 
course enrollment for the period 1958 to 1970. 


Resource Interdependence 


Because this study is concerned with resource availability relative to 
size, a resource scarcity index was derived by taking the rank difference 
between each department's rank on size and rank on grants. This index 
classifies departments according to their pooled interdependence for re- 
sources. ! 


Task Interdependence 


The measures of task interdependence used were derived from the struc- 
ture of course prerequisites: percentage of a department’s courses listing at 
least one other departmental course as a prerequisite. The percentage of 
courses listing another as a prerequisite reflects the probability that any 
teaching activity of a department will have to be coordinated with another 
teaching activity. | 

Data on the courses offered with prerequisites were obtained from the 
university course catalogs for the period 1972-1974 and the period 
1961-1963. Variation between periods were few. The departments' per- 
centage of courses with prerequisites ranged from 34.4 percent to 98.7 per- 
cent, with a mean of 80.0 percent and a median of 72.4 percent. 


Paradigm Development 


The hardest measure to develop was paradigm development. One com- 
mon measure depends heavily on evaluations (Lodahl & Gordon, 1972) by 
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academicians about how developed they perceive various fields to be. This 
measure requires interviewing respondents-who are knowledgeable about 
all of the fields to be rated. To avoid this constraint, an archival measure- 
was used, one designed to reflect the ease and facility of communicating 
within a discipline. As Beyer (1978), formerly Lodahl, suggested, fields 
with more highly developed paradigms will have evolved a language sys- 
tem which is shared in the discipline'and facilitates communication among 
members. Less developed fields will have an ambiguous language, one re- 
quiring more terms to convey a set of ideas. To measure this feature of 
paradigm development, the number of words used by dissertation writers 
to abstract their dissertations was computed. The abstract of a dissertation 
is particularly attractive as an index because it is a formal requirement of 
ail dissertations listed in the national Dissertation Abstracts and it aims to 
describe the.content and findings of a scholar’s effort to his field. One 
would expect scholars from more developed paradigms to communicate 
the substance of their work more readily and economically than writers 
from fields with less developed paradigms. . 

Abstract length, computed from samples of dissertation abstracts pub- 
lished in Dissertation Abstracts (1975), ranged from 160.06 words for 
mathematics to 335.90 words for sociology. The mean across the fields 
was 285 words. 

One problem with estimating paradigm development from national Dis- 
sertation Abstracts is the imperfect correspondence between the fields ca- 
tegorized by the abstracts and the fields as represented in universities’ de- 
partments. For example, psychology in the abstracts represents a large 
component of clinical psychology, a softer, less developed subarea of psy- 
chology. The University of Illinois’ Department of Psychology, however, 
tends more toward the quantitative and physiological areas of psychology. 

A second measure was taken to reflect paradigms within University of 
Illinois’ departments. This measure is based on course sequencing in de- 
partments. Generally, the more shared a paradigm the more easily faculty 
could relate their areas of knowledge. A faculty that did not agree on the. 
content or interrelations of its courses would be less able to sequence 
courses into a program for its students. The result would be shorter chains 
of prerequisites. 

For each department, the maximum chaining of courses was determined 
by counting the maximum number of sequential prerequisite courses that 
a student had to take before he could take a particular terminal course. 
Thus, for instance, a course in civil engineering has a prerequisite listed re- 
ferring to another course and that course has a prerequisite referring to 
still another course, and so on. There was considerable variation between 
departments on this chaining measure. The longest chain of prerequisites 
was 12 for one department, and the shortest was 3 for another depart- 
ment. The mean longest chain length for all departments was 7.77, and the 
mode was 7. 
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dt might seem that the measure of course aha is similar to the measure 
of task interdependence described earlier, given that both relate to course 
prerequisites. They are, however, logically and empirically distinct. The 
task interdependence measure is the proportion of courses listing any pre- 
requisite. Prerequisites can be listed for organizational reasons indepen- 
dent of knowledge integration, as March and March (1978) noted. A de- 
partment might ensure that all students take an introductory course (to 
guarantee enrollments) as a requirement to all other courses in the depart- 
ment. Thus, 100 percent of other courses might list it as a prerequisite. 
However, for a department to chain a long string of courses into a pro- 
gram requires considerable agreement within the department about the 
relevance of one knowledge area for another. It requires a very well- 
developed paradigm, whereas merely listing a single prerequisite does not. 

As evidence of the above differences, the chaining measure is signifi- 
cantly more related to the Dissertation Abstracts’ measure of paradigm 
(.819; 418) 2 5.69; p < .001) than it is to the task interdependence measure 
(.472; p « .05). The difference is significant (/(17) = 2.33; p « .01) and sug- 
gests that chain length mainly reflects a field's paradigm development. 
Ranks on the course chaining measure, after removing variations attribut- 
able to the task interdependence measure, were added to the abstract 
length ranks to obtain an overall estimate of paradigm development. The 
rank order of the 20 departments is presented in Table 1. 

The validity of the paradigm development rankings was checked by 
comparing them for seven fields also ranked by Lodahl and Gordon (1972) 
from their interviews. The correlation between the rankings i in this study 
and those in their is .857; p< .01. | 


RESULTS 


Table 2 presents the correlations of turnover with grants, size, task in- 
terdependence, and paradigm development. Turnover is positively related 
to the size of departments (r= .316, p « .10, one-tailed). Turnover is also 
negatively correlated with the outside grants of the department; depart- 
ments with more grant dollars had fewer department heads (r= -.496; 
((18) — 2.42; p « .01). Turnover, as expected, is also negatively correlated 
with paradigm development (r= -.644). Departments from high paradigm 


TABLE 2 
Zero-Order Product-Moment Correlations Among Major 
Variables for all Twenty Departments 
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Turnover Paradigm Grants Size 
Turnover 
Paradigm development ~,6442 
Outside grants ~,4958 .7623 
Size .3162 -.0597 .1406 
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Task interdependence 1913 4117 5234 i .2974 
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fields made fewer administrative changes (/(18) = 3.57; p<.01). Task in- 
terdependence is not related to turnover (r= .19, n.s.). 

Although grants and paradigm were related (r= .76), an analysis of the 
partial correlations reveals that the association of paradigm development 
and turnover is significantly different from zero after controlling for both 
grants and size (r=-.413; /((16) 2 1.82; p « .05, one-tailed). However, the 
association of grants with turnover disappears after controlling for size 
and paradigm development. 


Resource Interdependence and Turnover 


The central thesis here is that turnover is the response of an organiza- 
tion to unmanaged interdependencies. To examine this, the 20 depart- 
ments were grouped according to their potential pooled interdependence 
for resources (scarcity). If a department's resources are scarce relative to 
its staff and work load, interdependence among department members 
should be greater and turnover should be more associated with paradigm 
development. 

The correlations of turnover with paradigm development for the 10 de- 
partments with the most and 10 with the least resource interdependence 
are presented in Table 3. For high interdependence departments, the cor- 
relation of paradigm with turnover is -.805 compared to - .348 for low in- 
terdependence departments (Z = 1.98, p < .05). 


TABLE 3 
Correlation of Turnover with Paradigm Development for 
Departments Grouped by High and Low in Resource Interdependence 
and High and Low in Task Interdependence 


Resource Task 

Interdependence Interdependence 
High -.805 -.898 
Low -.348 -.571 


For high interdependence departments only, the partial correlation of 
turnover with paradigm, holding grants constant, is -.611 (/(7) 2 2.04; 
p « .05), one-tailed. The partial correlation of turnover with grants, hold- 
ing paradigm development constant, is near zero (n.s.). As with the entire 
sample, the partial analysis suggests that turnover is more related to para- 
digm than to grants. 


Task Interdependence and Turnover 


To examine the association of paradigm development with turnover as a 
function of interdependence, departments were divided into the 10 most 
and 10 least interdependent and the correlations of turnover with para- 
digm were computed. The results are also displayed in Table 3. 
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. As expected, turnover is correlated more highly with paradigm develop- 
ment for departments characterized by high interdependence (-.898) than 
for departments characterized by low task interdependence (-.577). The 
difference between the correlations of the two groups is significant 
(Z=2.14; p< .05). 

As a final analysis, the task and resource interdependence measures: 
were combined into a single index, and turnover was regressed against the 
multiplicative term for paradigm and interdependence, (P) x (7). Over 70 
percent of the between department variance in turnover was associated 
with this interaction (p< .01). An additive combination of paradigm and 
interdependence accounts for only 54 percent of the variance. Moreover, a 
multiple correlation analysis that incorporated both factors and their in- 
teraction indicated that most of the variance in tenure is associated with 
the interaction of interdependence and paradigms rather than with their 
separate effects, with beta estimates of .802 (P x I), -.046 (J), and .139 (P) 
respectively, accounting for 75.1 percent of the variance in tenure. Indeed, 
highly interdependent departments with low paradigms averaged 7 depart- 
ment heads in 20 years, compared to 3.27 for all other departments 
(F(1,18) 228.57; p< .001). 


Historical Periods and Turnover 


The analyses above suggest that the administrations of highly interde- 
pendent departments with low paradigms are more unstable. This is taken 
to indicate that administrative change occurs when organizations are un- 
able to coordinate or resolve the conflicts resulting from their interdepen- 
dencies. This hypothesis has not been demonstrated directly, however, be- 
cause conflict was not measured. The problem is simply that records are 
not kept on conflict in this as in most organizations, and indirect analysis 
must be used. 

The argument that administrative succession is a response to unman- 
aged interdependence suggests that turnover would be greater during his- 
torical periods of turbulence or rapid change. Periods of change, whether 
growth or decline, force a greater number of decisions on organizations, - 
decisions about whom to hire, what to teach, which programs to empha- 
size, whom to promote. Departments making decisions without the bene- 
fit of a shared paradigm would have greater difficulty either in taking ac- 
tions at all or in taking action with which members agree. The result would 
be actions by the department head that might dissatisfy members of the 
department. Thus, as a further test of the argument, different periods can 
be compared. The turnover associated with the unmanaged interdepen- 
dence of a department should be concentrated within periods of change. 

The years from 1954 to 1974 contained several periods distinguishable 
as more or less turbulent times for universities. The early 1960s were times 
of rapid expansion; the late 1960s were times of strife because of an un- 
popular war and a popular cause for equality; the 1970s were a time of de- 
cline and retrenchment. Although the basis for the turbulence differs from 
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period to period, the three periods seem easily distinguished from other 
periods of more normaicy. Thus, to provide a more cautious test of the 
Thompson (1967) argument, the 20 years were divided into 2 groups of 10 
each, one set labeled ‘‘years of turbulence” and the other set ‘‘years of 
normalcy.’’ The years of turbulence were defined as 1959-1963 (for the 
period of expansion), 1968-1970 (for the war years), and 1970-1974 (for 
the period of decline). The penogs of normalcy were defined as 1954-1959 
and 1964-1968. 

The effect of these different periods on turnover was examined by, first, 
computing the probability of a change in administration between any two 
years for each department. The Thompson argument suggests that turn- 
over will be reflected in the three-way interaction of low paradigm, high 
interdependence, and turbulent times. To determine whether this interac- 
tion accounted for a significant portion of the variance in the probability 
of administrative change, the following equation was set up: 


AC, =a+ b(HI)G PY), 


where AC, is the probability of an administrative change in department i 
during period j. Department i takes the value of each of the 20 depart- 
ments. Period j is each of the 20 time periods, for example, 1954-55— that 
is, the period between two years beginning with the year 1954. (HI), is a 
dummy variable coded 1 for high interdependence departments (above the 
median) and 0 for others; (LP), is a dummy variable coded 1 for low para- 
digm departments and 0 for others; (T), is a dummy variable coded 1 for 
turbulent years and O0 for others. The results of the regression are: 


AC,-.1144.366(HI)(LP(T)  R?=.1103 


with a significant F(1,398) of 44.44. 

The result of this analysis indicates that the probability of an adminis- 
trative change in any year is four times greater when a highly interdepen- 
dent department faces a turbulent period and is characterized by a low 
paradigm (.48 vs. .114). Asa check on whether the relationship is interac- 
tive, a similar analysis was conducted for the additive effects of the same 
three variables. The additional combination of the three variables ac- 
counted for about 6 percent of the variance in administrative change. 
However, most of the variance accounted for by this formulation is ac- 
tually due to the overlap of each variable with the interaction term, as can 
be seen from the results of an iin incorporating the three factors.and 
their interaction: 


EE ee E E T N  R=.112 


Contributions to AC | 
Variance 2.10 percent 9.82 percent 
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Forms of Administrative Positions and Turnover 


The analyses above discussed changes in administration without regard 

to the particular form of the administrative position, headship or chairper- 
son. The head is appointed for an indefinite term unless removed by 

death, resignation, or a two-thirds vote by the faculty. The chairperson 
serves for a specific term, usually three years, which can be aborted by 
death and resignation and extended by a vote of renewal at the end of the 
term. The department’s choice of administrative form is by faculty vote 
and can be changed at any time. 

These different forms can have important implications for the interpre- 
tation of the present study, because they potentially affect both gover- 
nance and tenure. It might be, for example, that administrators turn over 
more in the low-paradigm/high-interdependence departments because 
these departments employ a chair form of administration, with more regu- 
lar passage of the position from individual to individual. 

Of course, if high-interdependence/low-paraidgm departments are 
more likely to opt for chair forms of administration than for headship 
forms, this would not be inconsistent with the general argument here. 
Rather, it would suggest that organizations evolve an institutional form 
appropriate for their situation. They structure the administrative position 
for easy removal when the potential is high for experiencing problematic 
conflict. 

However, a chair form of Hii Siam does not necessarily imply 
shorter terms for administrators. Indeed, it is quite possible that in depart- 
ments that face high levels of interdependence, the headship form would 
result in shorter tenures than would the chair form. This, of course, 
counters an intuitive expectation that heads would serve longer terms be- 
cause they officially have the position for life. However, the very perma- 
nence of the headship may give an occupant the illusory impression that 
because he is appointed for life he is therefore king. As a consequence, 
when significant interests clash (as they more likely will in highly interde- 
pendent departments), the head makes decisions by executive fiat. If, fur- 
ther, there is no broad consensus in the department (which is more likely 
iri low paradigm fields), such decisions may only accelerate dissatisfaction. 
With repetition, the faculty and the administrator may become more and 
more alienated from one another, ending in either forced or voluntary res- 
ignations. In contrast, a chairperson mindful of his temporary status and 
operating in the same problematic environment might proceed with con- 
siderably more caution and rely to a greater extent on faculty advisory 
groups. Although this would not necessarily reduce the residual conflict 
following decisions, it would effectively keep the euR persan from being 
associated with the conflict. 

Eight of the 20 departments had chairpersons at igasi once duine the 20 
years. Altogether, 22 of the 84 administrators had been chairpersons. Only 
one department maintained a chair form of administration for all 20 
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years; one other switched from a head form to a chair form; and all others 
switched from a chair to a head form. Considering the history of all de- 
partments, however, the chair form was associated most with the depart- 
. ments that had been identified as highly interdependent. Of the 54 admin- 
. istrators from high interdependence departments, 21 were chairpersons 
(.389), but only 1 of the 30 administrators from low interdependence de- 
partments was a chairperson (.003). The chi-square of the difference in 
proportions is 12.61, with 1 df. 

Although it was the case that chair forms of administration were associ- 
ated with departments potentially facing more problematic conditions, it 
was not the case that within those departments the chair form had resulted 
in shorter tenures for administrators. Indeed, the opposite appears to be 
the case. To examine how the form of administration affected the length 
of tenure, the various administrations were arrayed in the order of their - 
tenure within departments which had both head and chair forms of ad- 
ministration. The restriction to departments having both forms was to en- 
sure that the estimate of the term length associated with form was not con- 
founded with the tenure estimates associated with other particular charac- 
teristics of departments. Thus, the analysis addresses the question of 
whether the seven departments turn their heads over faster than their 
chairs or vice versa. To give an example of one department, the rank order 
of tenures for its head (H) and chairs (C) was: C, H, C, H, H. Thus, the 
chairpersons had shorter terms in five comparisons with the heads and the 
heads had shorter tenures in one comparison with the chairpersons. 

It was found that, in the 7 departments for which comparisons could be 
made between pairs of administrators classed as either head or chair, in 4 
comparisons the chaired person served for a shorter term than the head, in 
32 the head served for a shorter term than the chair; and in 12 comparisons 
the two were equal. If it were true that the chair form of administration 
leads to shorter terms, then 36 of the 48 comparisons should have shown 
that, excluding ties. The fact that only four comparisons favored this hy- 
pothesis indicates that the hypothesis can be rejected (chi-square — 28.44). 
A similar analysis with acting heads excluded from the comparisons led to 
the same conclusion. 

The important result of this analysis is that while it is true that the chair 
form of administration is more likely in highly interdependent depart- 
ments, it is not true that the chairpersons are changed more than the 
heads. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis of turnover in the sample of 20 university departments sug- 
gests that turnover of department heads is a function of the organization's 
capacity for coping with its interdependence. Using resources scarcity and 
task structure as estimates of department interdependence, it was found 
that highly interdependent departments from low paradigm fields had 
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more unstable administrations during periods when universities experi- 
enced their greatest change in the past two decades. 

Several aspects of the present results bear discussion. First, the factors 
found relating to the turnover of department heads are factors associated 
with the organization and its context. They are not directly associated with 
individual characteristics or capacities of administrators. Indeed, about 60 
percent of the variance in turnover across academic departments was due 
to just two characteristics of the departments, and another 10 percent was 
associated with the fortunes of history. This, of course, is a substantial 
amount of variance and suggests the unpleasant conjecture that the ad- 
ministrator has little control over his fate. Yet, typically, turnover has been 
studied as a consequence of individual variables, such as age and job in- 
volvement (Price, 1977). | 

The variance unexplained by departmental characteristics, also substan- 
tial, may be due to structural features of departments, which in turn, as 
Meyer (1975) has suggested, may be due to administrative strategy. One 
implication from the present study is that a highly interdependent organi- 
zation potentiates conflict, particularly during periods of change. An-ad- 
ministrator interested in his own survival might respond to such a situation 
by ‘‘decoupling’’ the activities of organizational members. In the case of 
university departments, it should be relatively easy to restrict the extent to 
which faculty need to coordinate their activities with one another. By or- 
ganizing curricula and faculty into smaller subsets of relatively homogene- 
ous domains, the level of interdependence might be reduced and the con- 
trol of the administrator enhanced.. Another administrative strategy for 
dealing with interdependence might be to have minimal information ex- 
change among potentially conflicting parties. Thus, secrecy in organiza- 
tional decision making may offer another administrative strategy for 
enhancing control. Future research would be needed to determine if some 
of the unexplained variance in turnover can be accounted for by adminis- 
trative structuring of the organizational situation. In addition, future re- 
search might examine whether administrative personalities can account for 
some of the differences. 

One possible restriction in interpreting the present results is the distinc- 
tion between voluntary and mandatory changes in administrators, be- 
tween leaving and being asked to leave. Clearly the argument developed 
here implies that structural conditions lead to the removal of an adminis- 
trator or mandatory turnover. Although information was not available on 
voluntary versus mandatory change, the distinction is not as critical as it 
may appear. Voluntary turnover must either make empirical predictions 
that are inconsistent with the data observed or that are indistinguishable 
from the predictions of a political response model suggested here. For ex- 
ample, voluntary withdrawal is inconsistent with the data if it is assumed 
to be associated with either some enduring characteristic of departments 
or some random factor such as retirement. In contrast, the predictions of 
voluntary turnover are indistinguishable when such turnover is assumed to 
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be more likely under the problematic conditions created by low paradigm 
and high interdependence. Ultimately, however, it little matters -for 
Thompson's argument whether an administrative move is forced or self- 
motivated. In either case, the organization changes its administrator when 
there is evidence that coping is inadequate. Whether a beleaguered admin- 
istrator gives up or is forced out would have the same adaptive conse- 
quences. 

A more interesting limitation to the adaptation interpretation of the 
present analysis is that successful coping with an organization's problems 
may itself increase turnover. Achieving success may take such a toll from 
an administrator that he leaves even after coping. Were this a consistent 
pattern, and if the successful administrator's action were transitory, the 
overall effect would be a less adaptive organization. Such an intriguing 
contradiction, however, is beyond the scope of this paper and requires an 
analysis of the long-term survival of organizations (Hannan & Freeman, 
1977). 
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Political Influence: Strategies 
Employed by Organizations to 
Impact Legislation in Business 
and Economic Matters! 
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This study examines strategies that business lobbyists, 
consumer groups, unions, and federal ageucies employ 
to shape federal legislation. Interviews with U.S. sena- 
tors and congressmen preceded a questionnaire survey 
of 435 chief legislative policymakers. Resul/s reveal that 
the three major sectors adopt different stra'egy sets and 
these strategy sets have varying impacts on the legislative 
process. | 


Many of the critical problems plaguing business are the result of 
changes in external forces and constraints. In response to these pressures 
corporations have begun devoting extensive resources to external affairs 
projects, long-range planning, and public relations campaigns. Develop- 
ment of effective strategies for coping with governmental regulation has 
proven especially perplexing (Weaver, 1977). Formulation of political stra- 
tegies is complicated by changes in philosophies underlying business- 
government relations. The transition from a laissez-faire philosophy to 
one embodying extensive governmental invclvement in business decisions 
is manifest in many ways. 

The structures, powers, and orientations of federal agencies clearly 
demonstrate the magnitude of this transition. Traditionally federal regula- 
tory agencies were industry specific, narrow in scope, lacking in enforce- 
ment powers, and concerned primarily with fostering the development of 
their industry. The Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) (commercial aviation 
industry), the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) (telecommu- 
nications industry), the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) 
(trucking/highway transportation industry, and the Atomic Energy 
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Commission (AEC) (nuclear power industry) were advocates in shaping 
and nurturing their fledgling technologies. These agencies are all currently 
experiencing major changes. Recently the AEC was absorbed into the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission (NRC), and the CAB has begun to deregu- 
late the airline industry. Unless legislation intervenes, the CAB will cease 
to exist by January 1, 1985. In addition, deregulation initiatives are likely 
to occur within both the FCC and the ICC. 

In contrast to these earlier agencies, the post-1960 federal agencies have 
been ‘‘issue’’ oriented versus ‘‘industry’? oriented. The scope of these 
agencies and the volume of regulations they produce are unparalleled in 
U.S. history. Currently the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) is ac- 
tively attempting to counter the health effects of pollutants, and the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) is dealing with age, sex, 
racial, and physical discrimination. Two other powerful organizations, the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission and the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, are responsible for product and worker safety. 
Within these contemporary agencies the former nurturing posture has 
been replaced by an aggressive ‘‘enforcement’’ attitude. This enforcement 
attitude has led to hundreds of cease and desist orders, civil lawsuits, plant 
closings, and countless other administrative penalties. 

To estimate the economic impact of these agencies would be a major 
task. At the present time, however, sentiment among legislators, the exec- 
.utive branch, businessmen, and economists seems to attribute inflationary 
pressures to excessive regulation and compliance costs. This debate re- 
mains unresolved. Although the costs of compliance may be difficult to 
ascertain, the costs of noncompliance have become abundantly clear for 
some organizations. To illustrate, the volume of automobile recalls in 
1978 reached 7.9 million, down from 10.7 million vehicles in 1977 (Guz- 
zardi, 1979). An ‘‘equal employment’’ decree in January 1973 required 
A.T.&T. to pay $18 million in compensatory wage payments. To remain in 
compliance with the decree reportedly costs the firm $53 million annually 
(Loomis, 1979). The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company has been involved 
in a notable case involving recall of its major radial tire, at a cost that 
could ‘‘easily exceed $300 million” (Louis, 1978, p. 46). Recently EPA 
ruled that firms proven to have spilled chemicals into waterways could be 
liable for civil fines up to $5 million, cleanup costs up to $50 million, and 
possible criminal penalties of one year in jail. Daily accounts of major set- 
tlements and penalties involve product safety (including hair dryers, chil- 
dren's toys, microwave ovens, and aerosols), worker safety (exposure to 
noxious and toxic substances), employment practices (discriminatory hir- 
ing and promotion systems) and especially environmental contamination 
(radiation leakages, chemical wastes, acid-rain, surface mining practices, 
and chemical spills in transit). 

The challenge facing organizations may potentially overwhelm their ca- 
pacity to respond. An indication of the problem was Sears, Roebuck's re- 
cent class-action suit filed against EEOC. In its action it was asserted that 
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‘as the employer of 420,000 people, [it was unable] to comply simultane- 
ously with all the affirmative-action directives it faces’’ (Fortune, 1979, p. 
20). The current legislative apparatus and enforcement organizations pose 
a monumental problem for. business strategists. The political clarity and 
certainty of earlier years has disappeared as issues and positions have be- 
come increasingly complex and interrelated (Ladd, 1979). | 

Surprisingly, despite the widespread recognition of the effect of govern- 
mental regulation on business, relatively few academicians have specifical- 
ly examined strategic implications and responses to emerging legislative 
conditions. The present situation provides an opportunity to observe a 
fascinating power struggle between organizations and their environments. 
Organizational theorists have been examining the ways in which organiza- 
tions adapt to these pressures, but this is only one part of a reciprocal rela- 
tionship. Theorists have seldom dealt with the efforts of organizations to 
exert ‘“‘control’’ or domination over their legislative environments. McNeil 
also recognizes this predilection and concludes: | 


... While both adaptation and domination strategies are used in large scale organizations; 
most organizational sociologists, seeing no sinister plot to dominate, focus solely on the 
adaptation strategies (1978, p. 66). 


As McNeil implies, the failure to consider the joint and independent oper- 
ation of the adaptation-domination process could lead to faulty models of 
the organization-environment relationship. There would appear to be two 
compelling reasons for further investigation of this phenomenon. First, 
the failure to understand domination may lead to oversimplistic models of 
organizations and, second, the practical importance of improving 
business-government relationships is apparent. in a democratic society. 

The present study was initiated in recognition of the theoretical and 
practical importance of the issue. Specifically, this article examines the na- | 
ture of domination and influence strategies adopted by the major actors in 
the legislative process. In addition, the impact of these strategies is evalu- 
ated. The study assesses one possible theoretical framework in the context 
of the 95th Congress. 


ACTORS IN THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE PROCESS 


Federal governmental bodies affect the activities of countless organiza- 
tions and individuals as they frame legislation to ameliorate economic and 
social ills: Consequently, any proposed legislation or action of these 
bodies is of paramount concern to various sectors of society. America's 
tradition of political pluralism aggravates this situation by permitting all 
segments of society to voice their opinions (Parsons, 1969). Pluralism in- 
evitably produces conflicts between groups and individuals striving to 
achieve mutually exclusive objectives. As an example, efforts of manufac- 
turers to minimize operational and product costs may be diametrically op- 
posed to groups or agencies seeking simultaneously to improve product 
quality and worker safety and prevent environmental degradation. 
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The legislative arena provides the forum wherein these groups vie for 
power and control. To achieve their goals these individuals and organiza- 
tions exert intense pressure on legislators, key policymakers, legislative as- 
sistants, and standing committees of Congress. Their lobbying efforts as- 
sume many forms and involve the expenditure of millions of dollars an- 
nually. | 

To reduce this process to manageable proportions, a number of simpli- 
fying assumptions are required. First, one can assume that most individual 
constituents, despite their ultimate control over election outcomes, play a 
limited role in shaping legislative policy. This assumption seems warranted 
given the difficulty a single constituent may have in successfully gaining an 
audience with a legislator (MacMillan, 1978). In addition, modern legisla- 
tive proposals are a complex of technical and regulatory jargon that may 
not be understood by a nonexpert. The second assumption is that individ- 
ual constituents, especially when vitally affected by a proposed action, will 
form coalitions to organize their efforts and concentrate their power 
(MacMillan, 1978). If it is assumed that the wishes of individual constitu- 
ents will be most effectively communicated through various interest 
groups, the political influence process can be reduced to the three distinct 
sectors shown in Figure | ! 


FIGURE 1 
Actors in the Lepislative Influence Process 


Societal Interest Groups 


a. Unions-Professional/Craft 
" b. Consumer Advocacy Groups 
c, Environmentalists 
d. Civil/Sexual Rights Groups 
e. Special Interest Groups (Issue Specific) 






















Legislators and 
Key Legislative 
Policy-Makers 









Nonlegislative Government Bodies 


Industry and Business Groups 






a. Executive Branch 
b. Federal Agencies 
c. State/Local Governments 

d. Political Party Groups, e.g., 
Democratic Study Group 


a. Individual Firms/Corporations 
b, Trade Associations 

c, Professional Associations 

d. Economic Development Groups 











The three major sectors, industry and business groups, societal interest 
groups, and nonlegislative governmental bodies, frequently oppose each 
other on specific pieces of legislation. Although generalizations are risky, 
certain philosophical stances are traditionally associated with the views 
and actions of each sector. Industry and trade association representatives 
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normally oppose changes (this includes both increased and decreased regu- 
lation) in legislation or policy that would impact their products or opera- — 
tions. They are particularly adamant in opposing regulatory intrusion into 

internal decisions, defending these as historical ‘‘rights’’ of management. 
. Unions and environmentalists, two societal interest groups, commonly 
espouse expanded governmental involvement and active agency enforce- 
ment. They rely on legislative action to enhance their power vis-a-vis busi- 
ness. Various nonlegislative governmental groups, notably federal agen- 
cies and executive branch officials, also are extremely active in shaping 
federal legislative direction. Unfortunately, it is more difficult to catego- 
rize the influence philosophy of this sector. At times agencies may aggres- 
sively advocate broadened enforcement powers and expanded budgets. 
Other times, although rare, an agency may attempt to reduce its regulatory 
power and resources. The variation in this sector. undoubtedly reflects 
broader changes in political attitudes in society. | 

The strategies these sectors employ to influence legislation have obvious 
implications for the eventual success of the group's overall lobbying ef- 
fort. A choice of strategy logically would depend on the power bases avail- 
able to an organization. Political power bases should provide the founda- 
tion for strategy choice. 


BASES OF POLITICAL POWER AND INFLUENCE 


French and Raven (1959) have demonstrated the usefulness of power 
bases in clarifying social influence processes. They described five semi- 
autonomous power bases—reward, coercion, legitimacy, referent, and ex- 
pertise—and explained the ways agents utilized these bases to influence be- 
haviors of focal persons. The logic of the power bases concept transfers 
easily to the political influence process, but specific components of French 
and Raven's bases appear limited to social influence situations. 

Political influence processes involve the interactions of multiple groups 
possessing very limited control over the direct reward structures of the 
focal persons (legislators). In the political process conflicting groups are 
simultaneously attempting to influence the focal person's attitude and 
position. Moreover, political influence emphasizes the indirect application 
of financial resources to strategic choices. The illegality of direct financial 
inducements enables one to concentrate primarily on the indirect applica- 
tion cf these financial resources. 

Finer (1955) proposed that a corporation's (organization's) political 
power could be assessed in terms of five factors: (1) the organization's 
ability to mobilize action and resources (organization); (2) the amount of 
disposable funds for lobbying (riches); (3) organizational access to key in- 
fluentials (audience); (4) the ability of the organization to make employees 
committed to goals and strategies (dependence); and (5) the ability of the 
organization to create or alleviate economic problems in society (surro- 
gateship). To Finer's model, Epstein (1969) adds corporate influence over 
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media, historical political successes of business, and the public stature of 
business executives. 

Unfortunately, French and Raven's (1959) model has not been exam- 
ined within political contexts. Moreover, neither the model proposed by 
Finer nor the Epstein additions have been empirically tested. The difficul- 
ties encountered in operationalizing these concepts may have limited em- 
pirical efforts. One possible approach is contained in the work of Parsons 
(1969) and the refinements recently presented by MacMillan (1978). 

Using Parsons's typology of modes and channels, the distinctions be- 
tween social and political influence processes become evident. The Par- 
sons's framework also clarifies the differences between power and influ- 
ence, the latter being of prime concern in legislative processes. Parsons's 
view of power presupposes an ability of the agent to effect situational 
changes. He emphasizes the ways an agent can directly alter situational re- 
ward contingencies to effect behavioral change. This direct control seldom 
js present in political influence settings, but it is commonly observed in 
social interactions. MacMillan, in interpreting Parsons, defines influence 
as: ''the capacity of that actor (agent) to restructure the perceptions of the 
opponent (focal person) so as to get the opponent to act as desired"' (1978, 
p. 15). Therefore, the concept of influence does not require an actor to 
manipulate outcomes directly, only the perceptions of the attractiveness of 
alternative outcomes. These latter changes more nearly correspond to 
political influence and are implemented in the intentional channel de- 
scribed by Parsons (1969). 

Modes of action taken by the influencing agent may be construed as 
either positive or negative. Negative modes may produce the desired effect 
but may reduce the satisfaction of the focal person. Positive modes also 
may produce desired behaviors, but they tend to increase focal person sat- 
isfaction. Four manipulation strategies, and their relationship to Par- 
sons's modes and channels, are reflected in Figure 2. 


FIGURE 2 
Techniques for Effecting Change in Focal Persons 


Channel 


Situational Intentional 


Organizations attempting to influence legislators or key policymakers 
characteristically operate in the intentional channel and employ both per- 
suasion (positive) and obligation (negative). A study of political influence 
therefore can examine these two strategy types and capture the essence of 
the process. 










Mode 
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Integration of the bases of power with Parsons's typology of manipula- 
tion strategies leads to a number of assertions. Given the differences in 
constituents, goals, and power bases, organizations in the political influ- 
ence process will be limited in the strategies they can select. Furthermore, 
these organizations will tend to rely on various strategies in distinct pat- 
terns. It was hypothesized: 

HI: The three major influence sectors (business, society, and non- 
legislative government) will not employ significantly different strate- 
gies to produce changes in legislation and legislative action. — 

Influence strategies should be perceived as having varying impacts on 
the legislative process. Parsons's modes of influence would imply that 
positive modes would be more successful than negative modes. Hypothe- 
ses 2a and 2b incorporate these implications: 

H2a: Influence methods will not have significantly different im- 
pacts on the legislative process. | 

H2b: Positive modes of influence will not produce significantly - 
greater impacts on the legislative process than will negative modes. 


METHOD 


The initial phase of study involved exploratory interviews with six chief 
legislative assistants. These interviews served as a pretest for a structured 
questionnaire and as a control against possible omission of critical factors. 
After this phase, questions were revised and a an interview format was pre- 
pared. 

During the second phase, 36 senators, congressmen, and key legislative 
assistants in the 95th Congress participated in one-hour interviews. Inter- 
views were conducted jointly and independently by the researchers. Infor- 
mation produced in this phase provided a basis for the development of a 
_ survey instrument to examine influence techniques and their impacts. 
Four influence strategies emerged: strategies based on information; strate- 
gies relying on public exposure and appeals; strategies employing direct 
power; and strategies depending on political pressure. Interviewees identi- 
fied 12 techniques as being ‘‘most commonly"! utilized by groups attempt- 
ing to influence legislative action. The 12 techniques are associated with 
the four strategy types as reflected in Table 1. The survey instrument was: 
structured to examine directly the usage and impact of these 12 tech- 
niques. It also was prepared in the lexicon of the legislative environment to 
increase the likelihood that respondents would understand the items: 
posed. 

The population surveyed in the final phase consisted of 435 chief legisla- 
tive assistants in the U.S. House of Representatives during the 95th Con- 
gress (Summer 1978). These chief assistants are registered in the 7978 Con- 
gressional Staff Directory—Advance Locator for Capitol Hill. Legislative 

assistants were chosen as the target group because their positions place 
them in a ''gatekeeping'' role on legislative matters. They normally are 
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| TABLE 1 
Categories of Influence Strategies and Specilic 
Techniques Employed to Influence Legislation 


Category of Strategy 


Public Direct 
Information Exposure/Appeal Pressure Political 
Expert witness Publishing.voting record Threat of harm Constituent 
Method of Personal visit : Third party influence Financial contact 
influencin Providing specific Letter campaign support Colleague 
i B argument Media campaign contact 


Technical reports 


responsible for framing proposed legislation, evaluating bills, attending 
important committee sessions, and generally advising their congressional 
sponsor on major floor and committee decisions. In addition, time de- 
mands on the elected official make it virtually impossible for him/her to 
permit a personal audience with all influence groups. Consequently, the 
chief legislative assistant becomes the focal person for corporations, inter- 
est groups, and lobbyists hoping to influence proposed congressional ac- 
tions. 

Demographic questions preceded the items on influence techniques. To 
determine the impact of influence techniques, individuals were asked to 
rate each of the 12 techniques on a scale ranging from a *'very negative im- 
pact"! (scale value= — 10) to a ‘‘very positive impact” (scale value= + 10). 
The middle point (scale value = 0) was described as '*having little or no im- 
pact.” The negative values were included because the interviews in the sec- 
ond phase indicated that. some influence methods may produce an effect 
opposite to that intended. A cover letter explaining the study and the 
background introduced the survey to the legislative assistants. ` 


RESULTS : 


Responses were received from 159 legislative assistants (36.6 percent). 
Eight respondents reported that their staff had a policy of not participat- 
ing in research studies. Six questionnaires were not usable for various op- 
erational reasons. The remaining 145 responses Pecan a usable re- 
sponse rate of 33.3 percent. 

Demographic summaries revealed that the legislative assistants were a 
highly educated group, with 96 percent having college degrees and 38 per- 
cent having graduate degrees (primarily law degrees). Length of service 
was relatively short, with the mean amount of congressional service being 
less than five years. Responses were received from assistants associated 
with 40 different states. The 10 states not represented had small legislative 
delegations (all less than 5 representatives). Representation of political 
parties nearly equalled that of the total House. Of the respondents, 65 per- ' 
cent were Democratic; the remaining 35 percent were Republican. In the 
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95th Congress the distribution was 66 percent Democratic and 34 percent 
Republican. - | 

All of the influence techniques earlier identified emerged as major ways 
the different sectors attempted to shape legislation. The first hypothesis 
proposed that the three key sectors would adopt significantly different 
strategies. Table 2 reports the frequency of observations for the four stra- 
tegy types. Chi-square analysis revealed that the three sectors do employ 
significantly different influence strategies (x? — 273.3, p< .001, d.f. — 6). 
Consequently, the first hypothesis was rejected. 


TABLE 2 | 
Use of Influence Strategies by Type of Influence Sector’ - 
(N = 145). 
Influence Sector 
Societal Industry Nonlegislative 
i interesi and Business Government Strategy 
_ Influence Strategies . Groups Groups Bodies Totals 
Information 522b 658 533b 1,713 
(661 (656) (396) 
Public Exposure/ Appeal 459 394 46b 899 
(347) (344) (208) 
Direct Pressure 154 143 82 379 
(146) (145) (86) 
Political 187 116 130 433 
(167) (166) (100) 


Group Totals 1,322 L,31 791 3,424 


aNumbers in parentheses are expected cell values. 
bMajor deviations between expected and actual values. 


Information-based influence attempts were utilized more extensively 
than any other approach, being initiated nearly twice as frequently as pub- 
lic exposure and appeals. Industry groups were especially inclined to em- 
ploy an information-based strategy. Nonlegislative governmental bodies 
also made greater use of information than was expected, and they seldom 
used public appeals or public exposure to influence legislative action. In 
contrast, societal interest groups extensively utilized public exposure and 
appeals. Societal groups also tended to make greater use of- politically 
based strategies. 

Respondents rated the perceived impact of each influence technique on 
a 20-point scale. The four strategy groups clustered in distinct sets, with 
political'strategies having the most positive impact, followed by informa- 
tion and public exposure strategies. Strategies based on direct pressure 
were perceived as producing a negative impact (-1.28) on key legislative 
policymakers (Figure 3). _ 

Given a within subjects repeated measures design, the test for significant 
differences yielded an F-value= 107.14 (p«.001, MS,=9.42). Conse- 
quently, Hypothesis 2a was rejected. It was concluded that the influence 
techniques did vary in their perceived impact on the legislative process. . 
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FIGURE 3 
Perceived Impact of Influence Strategies and Techniques 


Strategy Groupings 


Positive Modes 


Negative Modes 










Public 
Direct Pressure Exposure Information Political 
| B4 B2 | : 
C2 l Ci B3 \BI A4 A2 Al A3| | D2 DI 
21063 22 si^ 90° ai X20 ee gd eS R6. +7 S830 
Very No Very 
Negative Impact Positive 
Impact Impact 
A. Information (4.39)? B. Public Exposure/Appeal (1.91) 
Expert Witness . Al (4.65) Voting Record Bl (2.57) 
Personal Visits A2 (4.3) . Third Party Influence B2 (2.12) 
Specific Arguments A3 — (5.15) Letter Campaign B3 (1.56) 
Technical Reports A4 (3.62) Media Campaign B4 (1.38) 
C. Direct Pressure (-1.28) D. Political (6.58) 
Threat of Harm Cl (.09) Constituent Contact Dl (7.05) 
Financial Support C2  (-2.65) Colleague Contact D2 (6.10) 


aStrategy group averages. 
bValue = perceived impact. Scale ranged from — 10 to + 10. 


TABLE 3 
Influence Strategy Group Mean Absolute Error Differences 


Negative Modes | Positive Modes 
Public 
Direct Exposure/ Information Political 

Pressure Appeal Based Based 
Direct Pressure — 3.19* 5.67* 7.86* 
Public Exposure/Appeal — 2.48* 4.67* 
Information — 2.19* 
Political | — 

*p« .01 


Further analysis of strategy group differences was required to evaluate 
Hypothesis 2b. Using Scheffe's post hoc multiple comparison procedure, 
it was revealed that the four strategy groupings differed significantly from 
each other (p « .01). Hypothesis 2b was therefore rejected. Table 3 reports 
the absolute differences in means of the positive and negative strategy 
modes. The two positive groups, political and information based, have a 
significantly more positive impact than do public exposure and direct 
pressure. 
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DISCUSSION 


Strategic responses to political pressures generally lead to either accom- 
modative actions or attempts to manipulate the situation (MacMillan, 
1973). The ability of an organization tc manipulate a focal person is in di- 
rect proportion to its power bases and influence techniques. The role of in- 
formation in influencing political action is clearly apparent. Corporations, 
societal groups, and other governmental bodies use information-based 
strategies as their major techniques for influencing legislative proposals. 
Potentially information-based strategies may overload the information 
processing capacity of the legislative apparatus and the legislators alike. 

Politically based strategies implicitly rely on coalitions of influence sec- 
tors and key constituents or other legislators. Ultimately the internal 
power a congressman possesses relies upon being reelected and gaining as- 
signment to prestigious House committees. Committee assignment is con- 
trolled internally by political mechanisms. Failure to cooperate with or to 
impress fellow congressmen is not likely to enhance one’s chances for in- 
creased responsibility. Influence groups that operate through constituents 
or colleagues could directly effect eventual outcomes to the congressmen. 
It therefore is not surprising that these strategies have the great impact on 
legislators. 

Union groups have historically used political appeals (namely, through 
committees on political education) as one influence strategy. Recently cor- 
porations have recognized the potential of these ‘‘grassroots’’ campaigns. 
In recognition, corporate political action committees (PACs) have blos- 
somed from 89 in 1974 to over 525 in 1978. These committees, comprised 
of volunteer employees in the corporation, seek to promote the election of 
‘‘desirable’’ candidates and to foster legislative action conceived as more 
‘*favorable’’ to the corporation. These PACs are likely to spread as politi- 
cally based strategies demonstrate their effectiveness. 

Societal interest groups gain much of their power because of their fidu- 
ciary relationship with a broader cross section of society (Curry & Wade, 
1968). Unlike the industry and governmental sectors, much of their power 
arises from their ability to energize the members of their union or group 
and to focus attention on an issue. The frequent use of public exposure/ 
appeal strategies therefore is consistent with the power bases prediction. 
Moreover, because a federal agency normally does not have resources for 
media campaign or a vocal constituency, it seldom employs this type of 
strategy. 

The results of this effort have demonstrated the tendency for the three 
major influence sectors to adopt unique strategy sets. Diversity of mis- 
sions, structures, resources, and constituents leads to different power 
bases for each sector. Rationally, these actors should seek consistency be- 
tween their political strengths (power bases) and the actions they take to 
influence legislative action. One factor that should modify this strategic 
choice is the perceived impact of an influence technique. 
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= Parsons's (1969) typology of manipulation channels and modes sug- 
gested that positive modes of influence would produce desired actions in a 
focal person and generally be associated with more satisfaction with out- 
comes. This relationship therefore was hypothesized here. The results con- 
firmed the superiority of positive modes. Information (4.39) and political 
(6.58) strategies had a significantly more positive impact than did the pub- 
lic exposure/appeal (1.91) and direct pressure (-1.28) strategies. Attempts 
at persuasion (positive mode-intentional channel) appear to be preferable 
to attempts that create a sense of obligation (negative mode-intentional 
channel). 


IMPLICATIONS 


. One of the major challenges facing democratic societies is the incorpo- 
ration of the conflicting goals and views of its citizens into legislative ac- 
tion and public policy. A free society allows its members to interact with 
political bodies and political figures and thereby attempt to influence or 
shape legislation. Given a complex society of many actors and coalitions, 
the variety of potential influence strategies becomes immense. Moreover, 
in this political environment it is likely that certain influence strategies 
would be more effective than certain other influence strategies. The goal 
of this study has been to determine the extent of usage of various influence 
strategies and to evaluate their relative impact on the legislative process. 
Based on the results. of this study, organizations may want to examine 
their current political influence strategies to insure that their strategic 
choice does not unconsciously impede their ability to shape legislative ac- 
tion, . . 

Results indien that various organizations tend to rely on a limited set 
of influence approaches.. Their usage patterns undoubtedly reflect varia- 
tions in underlying power bases of the different organizations. A potential 
fruitful area for future study might focus on the integration of power 
bases and strategic influence choice. Moreover, does the impact of a stra- 
tegy depend on the interaction of organization and strategy? In other 
words, would an information-based strategy have more impact when em- 
ployed by a government influence group than by a labor union? Similarly, 
could a government influence group effectively employ a direct pressure 
strategy, while a corporation might find direct pressure would have a neg- 
ative impact? 

. Sociologically oriented studies of this nature are particularly helpful ; in 
pointing out future directions or identifying important questions. Ques- 
tions to be considered in the future may include: 

. —Do political influence strategies, like products, demonstrate “‘life 

cycle" characteristics? 

—Are political strategies situationally specific, or are there generic types 

that have broader applicability? 

—Does the content or scope of a proposed legislative action mediate the 

impact of an influence strategy? 
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It is hoped that the future refinement of political influence strategies 


will enhance the theoretical and practical understanding of business- 
government relationships. 
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Generalizability of the 
Vertical Dyad Linkage 
Model of Leadership' 


ROBERT C. LIDEN 
GEORGE GRAEN 
University of Cincinnati 


- The validity of the Vertical Dyad Linkage model of 
leadership was tested. under conditions differing sub- 

. stantially from those investigated in past research on the 
model. In over 90 percent of the units in this study, su- 
pervisors formed different quality relationships with 
their subordinates. Subordinates reporting high quality 
relationships with their supervisors assumed greater job 
responsibility, contributed. more to their units, and were 
rated as higher performers than those reporting low 
quality relationships. 


One of the major characteristics of the contemporary leadership litera- 
ture is the assumption that leaders manifest one consistent leadership 
style. Trait theories (Stogdill, 1948; Ghiselli, 1963; Bradford & Lippitt, 
1945), behavioral approaches (Fleishman, Burtt, & Harris, 1955; Likert, 
1961; Katz, Maccoby, & Morse, 1950), situational models (Fiedler, 1967), 
and path goal theory of leadership (House, 1971; House & Mitchell, 1975) 
all average subordinate perceptions of the leader when classifying a 
leader's style. 

One of the few leadership theories that clearly does. not assume that 
leaders enact a single leadership style with all subordinates in their units is 
the Vertical Dyad Linkage (VDL) Model (Dansereau, Graen, & Haga, 
. 1975; Graen & Cashman, 1975). Graen and his colleagues have found that 
in nearly all units leaders differentiate among their subordinates in terms 
of leader behavior. According to this theory, certain subordinates chosen 
because of (a) competence and skill, (b) extent to which they can be 
trusted (especially when not being watched by the supervisor), and 


| 'The authors express their appreciation to the administrators and the participants in this longitudi- 
nal study and acknowledge the data collection by. Thomas Johnson, the research assistance of James 


. Cashman, Joan Graen, and William Schiemann, and the reading of earlier drafts by Steve Green and 
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(c) motivation to assume greater responsibility within the unit are given 
preferential treatment by the leader. These selected subordinates (in-group 
members) make contributions that go beyond their formal job duties and 
take on responsibility for the completion of tasks that are most critical to 
the success of the unit. In return, they receive greater attention, support, 
and sensitivity from their supervisors. Subordinates who are not chosen by 
the supervisor (out-group members) perform the more routine, mundane 
tasks of the unit and experience a more formal exchange with the super- 
visor. 

In addition, a group falling between these two extreme types of leader- 
member exchange (the middle group) has been identified in more recent 
research by Graen and Cashman (1975). This exchange trichotomy (in, 
middle, out) is used for analysis in this study. Graen and his associates 
have found that leaders usually differentiate among subordinates, prob- 
ably in an attempt to obtain acceptable performance from the unit. The 
leader is responsible for the unit’s output. He or she alone is not capable 
of executing all important aspects of the unit’s function and therefore del- 
egates some of these more critical tasks to those subordinates who can per- 
form them well. Because poor unit performance would be a bad reflection 
on the leader and could affect his/her future in the organization, the 
leader naturally does not want subordinates who cannot be trusted to 
work on critical tasks. 

Thus, to study leadership in organizations, the assumption that all sub- 
ordinates are treated alike by the supervisor (average leadership style) may 
be replaced with an approach that centers on the analysis of each super- 
visor-subordinate dyad. Empirical evidence supporting the propositions 
of the VDL model has been provided by the Dansereau et al. (1975) study 
and replicated and extended by the research of Graen and Cashman 
(1975). Despite the strength in the findings of the VDL model in the initial 
study and replication, two issues raised by these investigations require fur- 
ther study. First, research on the VDL model has involved samples of 
managerial employees exclusively. Although the model is frequently non- 
descriptive at the lowest level of an organization (foreman-worker) due to 
nature of tasks and relationships and the lack of resources necessary in de- 
veloping unique exchanges, the model’s validity for the second level (man- 
ager-foremen) is an empirical question. Foremen generally are concerned 
with supervision of the day-to-day execution of a number of tasks, most 
of which need to be performed over and cver in a cyclical fashion. Unlike 
manegers, foremen are less involved in long-range planning, and do not 
have control over resources (e.g., the budget) for their units. In light of 
these differences it is not known if supervisors would differentiate among 
foremen as they do with managers. Second, would independent re- 
searchers replicate the results using the same methods and procedures as in 
the earlier studies? The present investigation has been designed to address 
these issues. Independent investigators, using the same methods as in past 
research on the VDL model, conducted research on service departments 
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with a sample consisting of approximately equal numbers of managers and 
 foremen. - 


METHODS 
Setting 


The setting for the present investigation matched that of the earlier 
studies in several respects. First, the Sample was drawn from service de- 
partments of a public university. Second, the organizations also were tied 
to the academic calendar, which resulted in most activity occurring be- 
tween the end of August and the beginning of June. Third, although entire 
managerial hierarchies could not be included, the entire hierarchical chain 
of those dyads sampled was included. One difference between the present 
setting and that of the earlier studies was that the earlier studies were per- 
formed within a large university, but the present study was performed in a 
medium sized university (19,000 students). Another difference, one that 
will be concentrated on in this study, is that the earlier studies dealt exclu- 
sively with managerial and some clerical employees, but nearly half of the 
sample in the present investigation is made up of foremen. 


Participants 


The sample was composed of leader-member dyads from three semi- 
autonomous service departments, which included residence hall services, 
physical plant operations, and. a student union. Eleven managers and 4 
.foremen were sampled in residence hall services, 15 foremen and 6 mana- 
gers in physical plant operations, and 5 managers from the student union. 
Altogether, 41 dyads were included in the investigation. | 


Procedure 


The 41 dyads were assessed on three separate occasions, each separated 
by three months. (A longitudinal design was desired so that stability of re- 
sults could be checked. Greater confidence can be placed in the findings 
when similar results are obtained at more than one point in time.) Unfor- 
tunately, due to interview time constraints, not all variables were assessed 
at all three time periods. Table 1 presents the time periods at which each 
set of variables was assessed. All participants in the study were interviewed 
with respect to their own job situations (focal interviews). In addition, the 
supervisors of these participants were interviewed three times about each 
of their subordinates (supervisory interview). Superiors of the heads of the 
three organizations studied received only supervisory interviews; the low- 
est level people were interviewed only as focals; and people of all levels be- 
tween the highest and lowest level (including organization heads) were in- 
terviewed as both focals and supervisors. The items in the supervisor inter- 
views were mirrored images of the focal interview items. For example, in 
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TABLE 1 
Matrix of Data Collected 


Time of Assessment 


Instrument T, T, T, 
[. Structural and demographic variables X 
2. Independent variables 
A.. Vertical exchange (negotiating latitude) scale X X 
H. Job type (managers and foremen) X 
3. Work activities 
A. Focal report of own activities X X X 
B. Supervisor report of focal activities X X X 
4. Perceptual measures 
A. Focal perceptions 
l. job needs X X X 
2. interpersonal sensitivity X X 
3. willingness to contribute X X 
B. Supervisor perceptions 
1. job needs X X X 
2. interpersonal sensitivity X X 
3. willingness to contribute X X 
5. Outcome variables 
A. Performance (supervisor appraisal) X 
B. Focal view of own job problems X X X 
C. Supervisor view of focal job problems X X X 
D. Job satisfaction of focal X X 


the focal interview the question, ‘‘How often do you take suggestions re- 
garding your work to your supervisor?’’ was mirrored in the supervisory 
interview to read ‘‘How often does John Doe bring suggestions regarding 
his work to you?” It is important to note that subordinates of foremen 
employees did not participate in the study. Thus, foremen were analyzed 
in terms of their relationships with supervisors and not with regard to how 
they deal with subordinates. | 

The first assessment (7,) was a pretest designed for the refinement of 
data collection instruments. Results of the pretest (7,) will not be reported 
with the exception of demographic variables (collected only at 7,) and for 
use in calculating reliability for variables not collected at the final time 
period. 


Instrumentation 
Information was collected on five sets of variables: structural and dem- 
ographic measures, independent variables, work activities, perceptual 
measures, and outcome variables. 
VARIABLES 


Structural and Demographic 


The purpose of collecting structural and demographic information was 
twofold. First, this information was used to analyze the effects of differ- 
ential organizational status and/or personal characteristics upon the 
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nature of the dyadic relationships. Second, these measures were used to 
analyze the selection criteria used by supervisors to differentiate unit mem- 
bers into one of the exchange relationships. In addition, the demographic 
variables were used to detect differences between foremen and managers. 
These variables include information about the participants’ age, race, sex, 
number of dependents, education, membership in professional organiza- 
tions, and number of subscriptions to professional publications. Struc- 
tural variables assessed included job title—groupings of similar job de- 
scriptions; tenure—measured for department, position, and dyad (time 
working for the same supervisor); level—from head of each organization 
to lowest level (this included four levels for physical plant and residence 
hall services and three levels for the student union); and span of control— 
number of subordinates in a supervisor's unit. 


Independent 


Vertical Exchange (negotiating latitude)— This is the measure used to 
sort the dyads into leader-member exchange quality groups (in, middle, 
and out). The four items making up the negotiating latitude measure were 
(1) How flexible do you believe your supervisor is about evolving change 
in your job? (2) Regardless of how much formal organizational authority 
your supervisor has built into his position, what are the chances that he 
would be personally inclined to use his power to help you solve problems 
in your work? (3) To what extent can you count on your supervisor to 
“bail you out,” at his expense, when you really need him? (4) How often 
do you take your suggestions regarding your work to your supervisor? The 
response alternatives for the first item were: supervisor is enthused about 
change, he is lukewarm about change, he sees little need to change, he sees 
no need to change. The second and third items had the following response 
alternatives: he certainly would, he probably would, he might or might 
not, and not at all. The final item had the following response alternatives: 
almost always, usually, seldom, never. The four items were summed for 
each participant, and the distribution for the entire sample was trichoto- 
mized (as close to 1/3 splits as possible) reflecting the quality of the ex- 


change (in, middle, and out). Cashman and Graen state that: 

The interpretation of the two extremes (the in and out exchange groups) follows that of 
Jacobs (1970) and Dansereau, et al. (1975). Leadership (in exchange) according to these 
authors involves the influence of members by superiors without resort to the authority 
derived from the employment contract. Supervision (out exchange) involves the influence 
of members through the exercise of contractual obligations. The intermediate group 
(middle exchange) share some of both of these methods of influence. For this group, the 
influence of members involves partial reliance upon interpersonal exchange and partial 
reliance upon contractual obligations (1977, p. 3). 


Work Activities 


Work activity measures were designed to assess each member's alloca- 
tion of time across a set of 23 activities. Each activity was assessed from 
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TABLE 2 
Test-Retest (Three Months) Reliability Coefficients 


Reliability 


Measure Coefficient 

Leader-member exchange (negotiating latitude) 15 
Work activities: 

Managing 58 

Boundary spanning .62 

Administrative decision making .78 

Planning Y 

Liaison : .60 
Job needs: l 

Assurance 77 

Information D 

Support .56 
Interpersonal sensitivity: 

Work sensitivity .70 

Self determination .47 

Personal sensitivity .65 
Willingness to contribute .62 


the viewpoint of both supervisors and members. For each activity each 
member was asked to report his current time involvement in terms of four | 
possible responses ranging from ‘‘none’’ to ‘‘considerable.’’ Supervisors 
also were asked to respond to this activity list. They reported the amount 
of time that they felt was spent by each subordinate on each activity. 
These responses also could range from ‘‘none’’ to ‘‘considerable.’’ The 23 
items making up the work activities scale were reduced to 5 factors derived 
from factor analytic results from previous studies using the work activities 
scale. Scale scores (rather than factor scores) were used to construct the 
factors. Activities broke down into managing, boundary spanning, admin- 
istrative decision making, planning, and liaison. The instrument was ad- 
ministered at each time period to focals and their supervisors. For further 
details, see Dansereau et al. (1975) or Cashman (1975). 


Perceptual 


Perceptual information, collected across several dimensions, included 
job needs, interpersonal sensitivity, and willingness to contribute. Each of 
these scales was administered to both leaders and members. For validity 
and reliability information, see Graen and Cashman (1975). 

Job Needs— his measure assessed the amount of attention (personal 
involvement in decisions, assurance of confidence), information (perfor- 
mance feedback, role clarity, interest in details of work), and support 
(consider and implement suggested changes, backs up work) that members 
reported receiving from their supervisors. Responses range from ‘‘almost 
none” to ''a great deal." The nine original items were reduced to atten- 
tion, information, and support with factor analytic results from previous 
research on the model (Cashman, 1975). Scale scores were used to derive 
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the factors. Leaders were asked to report how much they provided each 
member. 

Interpersonal Sensitivity—This instrument assessed the extent to which 
the supervisor was sensitive to each subordinate’s (1) personal needs: 
know where you stand, supervisor understands your problems and recog- 
nizes potential; (2) work situation: help of supervisor, lets me know what 
is expected; and (3) self determination: the extent to which a member had 
autonomy in defining and changing the job for him/herself. 

The measure is made up of three main factors: work sensitivity, self- 
determination, and personal sensitivity. Focals were asked how much sen- 
sitivity they received from their supervisor and also were asked for their 
perceptions of how much self-determination was allowed by the leader. 

Willingness to Contribute—The extent to which a member was willing 
to give extra time and effort when needed was measured with this instru- 
ment. Supervisors were asked for their perceptions of how willing mem- 
bers were to do this. 


Outcome 


Employee Rating Scales—This instrument (Graen, Dansereau, & 
Minami, 1972) was used to assess the supervisor’s evaluation of the perfor- 
mance of each unit member. The aspects of performance evaluated in- 
cluded: dependability, alertness, planning, know-how and judgment, 
overall present performance, and expected future performance. These 
items (scaled 1 = unsatisfactory to 7 = outstanding) were summed to create 
an overall performance rating. 

_Job Problems—This measure (Dansereau et al., 1975) assessed the de- 
gree to which 21 separate job problems affected focal persons. Each per- 
son's report on each item could range from ‘‘not a problem" to ‘‘a major 
obstacle." The supervisor of each member also reported the degree to: 
which each item represented a problem to each subordinate. 

Job Satisfaction—The Role. Orientation Index (Graen et al., 1972) was 
used to assess each unit member's attitude toward the work and the super- 
visor. The format for this instrument is an adjective checklist similar to the 
Job Descriptive Index (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 1969). 

Analyses—Negotiating latitude was trichotomized (as close to 1/3 splits 
as possible) into an in, middle, and out group, and job type was divided 
into managers and foremen. This produced a 3 x 2 design. Because the cell 
sizes of this design were not equal (ranging from 3 to 11, smallest to 
largest), multivariate analysis of variance (Finn, 1976; Bock, 1963) was 
employed. This procedure is based on regression techniques rather than 
unweighted means, and thus performs an accurate analysis even with un- 
equal cells. Multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) is also desirable 
because it controls for Type I error by providing an overall F test covering 
any group of univariate tests specified by the user (Finn, 1976). MANOVA 
(overall) F’s were calculated for each set of dependent variables on both 
main effects and interactions. The effect of time also was analyzed. 
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Because negotiating latitude was trichotomized, a significant main ef- 
fect merely indicates that there is a difference between the groups. It does 
not specify exactly where the difference occurred. Thus, a protected t-test 
analysis was executed to test the in>middle>out hypotheses for all de- 
pendent variables demonstrating significant univariate F’s. The signifi- 
cant univariate F has been shown in Monte Carlo simulations to control 
for Type I error among the a priori f-tests and is preferred over Tukey, 
Newman-Keuls, Scheffe, and Bonferroni post hoc analysis (Carmer & 
Swanson, 1973; Lewis, 1976). 


RESULTS 
Independent Variables 


Leader-Member Exchange—The statistical properties of this measure 
are of critical importance, for this variable taps the construct of leader- 
member exchange. Prior research devoted much effort to validation of the 
construct. Negotiating latitude was.measured with two different methods 
from the perspective of leaders, members, and peers (Graen & Cashman, 
1975). The resulting multimethod-multisource matrix (based on Campbell 
& Fiske, 1959) showed high agreement (convergent validity) among 
leaders, members, and peers with both methods utilized. Thus it could 
safely be concluded that neither method nor source variance was over- 
whelming the negotiating latitude measure. In the present investigation it 
was decided that it would not be necessary to repeat the construct valida- 
tion procedure of the earlier research in its entirety. Validity was deter- 
mined by looking at agreement between members and their supervisors on 
negotiating latitude. The correlation between the two views was .46 
(p « .01), which approximates the .50 obtained in the previous study. Ne- 
gotiating latitude also was found to be relatively stable over three months, 
as reflected in correlations (between IL. and T,) of .75 for member reports 
and .72 for the superiors’ views. 

An analysis of the 7, distribution of in, middle, and out group dyads 
among the 12 organizational units sampled resulted in the finding that 11 
(or 92 percent) of the 12 units included members of 2 or more different ex-: 
change groups. (7), rather than 7,, was chosen to cut the sample into in, 
middle, and out groups as none of the 7, data will be presented. It should 
be noted that the pretest data yielded nearly the same exchange tri- 
chotomy.) In other words, only one unit was found to be made up exclu- 
sively of members of the same exchange group. Thus, just as in past 
studies, it was found that most leaders form different relationships with 
each unit member (subordinate). Only one supervisor in the present study 
did not differentiate among subordinates (and his unit contained only two 
members). 

In addition, it is important to note that both manager and foreman level 
units consisted of members reporting different exchange relationships with 
their superiors. 
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Job Type—The sample consisted of 22 managers and 19 foremen. The 
breakdown of managers into the three levels of leader-member exchange 
was 11, 8, and 3 managers, respectively, for the in, middle, and out 
groups. Among foremen there were 7 in, 5 middle, and 7 out group mem- 
bers. There were no promotions of foremen to managerial ranks during 
the course of the study. Thus job type showed complete stability over 
time. 


Demographic and Structural Variables 


Demographic and structural variables are important to check for the 
possibility that effects reported as differences in leader-member exchange 
are actually due to some underlying structural or personal characteristic 
variable. À one-way analysis of variance on structural variables showed no 
differences between exchange groups. No differences were found across 
departments (organizations) or levels. None of the personal characteristics 
were significantly different between exchanges except life cycle, which 
deals with the ages of children. Significant differences were found between 
managers and foremen on age, education, and professionalism. Managers 
in the sample were more educated and more professionally oriented as ex- 
pected. Also, as expected, managers were found to be younger than 
foremen. 


Work Activities 


The items used to measure work activities dealt with the amount of time 
members consumed in various job activities. Members with higher levels 
of exchange reported spending more time on administrative decision mak- 
ing and communication (boundary spanning and liaison) activities than 
did those low in negotiating latitude. In addition, high exchange members 
reported that they spent more time managing than did their low exchange 
counterparts. Confidence in these univariate tests is increased by the sig- 
nificance (p< .02) found in MANOVA (overall) F's for both T, and T.. 
The protected /-tests for exchange pinpointed the significance as occurring 
between the in and out groups on boundary spanning, administrative deci- 
sion making, and liaison, and also between the middle and out groups on 
decision making (Table 3). 

Although managers reported spending more time on boundary span- 
ning, decision making, planning, and liaison activities, they did not report 
spending more time managing (Table 4). None of the tests for interactions 
on any of the five activities approached significance. The lack of interac-. 
tions is important for it demonstrates that despite significant differences 
between managers and foremen on activities, the differences between ex- 
change groups follow similar patterns for both managers and foremen. 

Supervisors' evaluations of the amount of time they thought each sub- 
ordinate was spending on the same five activities resulted in significant dif- 
ferences across exchange on managing, boundary spanning, and decision 
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making. Once again, the overall MANOVA F was significant at T, and T.. 
Protected /-test showed a great deal of similarity between focal and super- 
visor reports of time spent on activities across exchange groups. Super- 
visor reports also agreed with the focal reports that managers spend more . 
time on each of the activities than do foremen. Unlike the focal viewpoint, 
however, the supervisor reports of time spent on activities showed a signif- 
icant interaction between exchange and job type on boundary spanning. 
This interaction showed that out group managers spend less timé bound- 
ary spanning than do in or middle group managers, and out group fore- 
men consume about the same amount of time as in and middle group 
foremen. | 


Perceptual Measures 


Job Needs—Members of high exchanges reported that they received 
more attention and support from their supervisors (Table 5). 

Protected /-tests on attention and support showed significant differ- 
ences (p< .05) between in and out groups at both T, and 7,. At T,, fore- 
men reported receiving more information but less support than did mana- 
gers (Table 6). 

Although supervisors agreed with focals as to the amount of attention 
given across exchange groups, supervisors did not report giving more in- 
formation and support to high exchange subordinates. Similarly, leaders 
did not report differences between managers and foremen on the amount 
of job needs that they gave. 

Interpersonal Sensitivity—A significant MANOVA F (p< .001) showed 
that high exchange focals reported receiving greater supervisory sensitivity 
than did those of lower leader-member exchange. Although the overall 
MANOVA F was significant, only personal sensitivity was significant at 
the univariate level. Virtually no differences occurred between manager 
and foreman perceptions of sensitivity received from the supervisor. 

Willingness to Contribute—Members reporting higher exchanges with 
their supervisors reported a greater willingness to contribute to the unit 
(Table 7). Supervisors agree with this report, although they perceive mid- 
dle group members as contributing most to the unit, as shown in the pro- 
tected f-tests. On job type, focal and supervisor reports did not agree; 


TABLE 7 
Unit Contribution, by Leader-Member Exchange 


Exchange 
In Middle Qut 
(N18) > (N13) (N= 10) pa Contrasts 
Focal view 5.67 5.15 4.50 05 - 1-0 
Supervisor view 7.22 7,77 6.20 .001 12-0, M>0, M>! 


aP indicates the probability of the univariate F for each variable. Contrasts were tested with pro- 
tected /-tests at the p< .05 level on all variables with significant univariate F ratios. 
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managers did not indicate that they contribute more than foremen, but the : 
supervisors felt that managers do contribute more to the unit than 
foremen. | 


Outcome Variables 


Performance—Performance was measured from the supervisor’s view 
only. The differences between exchange groups on overall performance 
were significant (p < .01). | 

The protected /-test showed the in (x 234.22) and middle (x — 36.00) 
groups to be significantly different from the out group (28.30) on job per- 
formance. Although the mean for the middle group was larger than that 
for the in group, the protected /-test did not produce a reliable difference 
between the two groups (p«.35). Because negotiating latitude was col- 
lected at 7, and performance was measured at 7,, leader-member ex- 
change has been shown to be predictive of future performance evaluation. 
Finally, it was found that supervisors do not appraise the performance of 
managers and foremen differently. 

Job Problems—|n past research on the VDL model, both members and 
their superiors have reported more problems with supervisory practices 
among low exchange members than among those with higher levels of 
leader-member exchange. In the present investigation, however, no signifi- 
cant differences were found across exchange groups for supervisory prac- 
tices or any of the other problems at 7, or 7, from the point of view of 
focals or supervisors. The means for these variables were very low, as was 
the variance (indicating the near absence of severe job problems). 

Satisfaction—Means on satisfaction with the intrinsic value of the work 
itself, and satisfaction with the supervisor's technical competence and in- 
terpersonal relations, were not found to differ among excharige groups. 
Satisfaction scores were very high with little variance. | 

In summary, findings regarding work activities, job needs, interper- 
sonal sensitivity, willingness to contribute, and performance were very 
similar to results of past VDL research. Results on the job problems and 
satisfaction measures showed less sensitivity to leader-member exchange 
differences than usual. 


. DISCUSSION 


The results show quite clearly that, as with managers, foremen are very 
much aware of the kind of relationship or exchange that they have with 
their supervisors and the resulting kinds of discretion and latitude that 
they may exercise in their jobs. This is not to say that there are no differ- 
ences between managers and foremen. Foremen, primarily concerned with 
routinized daily operations, do not report spending as much time as do 
managers on decision making, interunit coordination, or liaison activities. 
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Foremen also report receiving less support but more information (regard- 
ing job duties, authority, and day-to-day assessments of job performance) 
from their supervisors. This may suggest that foremen are being regi- 
mented or supervised more closely than are managers. This coincides with 
House, Filley, and Gugarati’s (1971) suggestion that role information sent 
from the supervisor might be viewed by managers as showing good mana- 
gerial feedback and clear unambiguous role demands, but with foremen it 
could be construed as a manifestation of closer supervision and a loss of 
job autonomy. . | | 

It appears that the above difference between managers and foremen re- 
flects differences between the types of jobs involved, not the characteris- 
tics of the people. For example, despite lower mean involvement by fore- 
men on decision making, boundary spanning, and liaison activities, fore- 
men of high exchange dyads reported spencing more time on these activi- 
ties than did those with exchanges of lower quality. Both foremen and 
managers high in negotiating latitude were found to be rated as higher per- 
formers than were those reporting less negotiating latitude. Similarly, 
quality of exchange was strongly related to an employee's inclination to 
volunteer for special assignments and to be asked to do extra work in busy 
situations. Although these findings are very similar to earlier managerial 
studies of the VDL model, there now is evidence indicating that the model 
is also appropriate for analysis down to the foreman level. — | 

For purposes of construct validation, it also is important to reiterate 
that this data collection was conducted by independent researchers in a 
. -different geographic area than was past research on the model. In the pres- 
ent study conducted in three different service departments of a medium 
sized university, with a sample consisting of both managers and foremen, 
it was found that supervisors do indeed differentiate among their unit 
members. The kind of relationship that is built between the supervisor and 
a subordinate has a great impact on the kinds of activities that the subordi- 
nate performs. Members who have high quality exchange with their super- 
visors carry out tasks that go beyond the written job description. These - 
people have been selected by the supervisor because she/he feels that they 
can be trusted in dealing with responsibilities going beyond the formal em- 
- ployment contract. A nonwritten interpersonal contract seems to be nego- 
tiated between the leader and the preferred subordinate(s). 

In the present investigation, the interpersonal contract for higher ex- 
change people involved more activity in communicating with members of 
other units and more involvement in public relations and direct contact 
with clients. This informal contract for high exchange people also was 
found to consist of greater participation in making administrative deci- 
sions. In essence, people of high quality dyads were given greater responsi- 
bility. The greater amount of job-related feedback, support of actions, 
and personal sensitivity (understanding of the person’s problems and 
needs, and awareness of his/her abilities and potential) received by high 
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exchange members may be interpreted as the supervisors’ way of reward- 
ing the extra effort of these ‘‘preferred subordinates.’’ Thus, the results of 
this study indicate that supervisors of foremen differentiate among subor- 
dinates in a fashion similar to that of supervisors of managerial level mem- 
bers. Therefore, at the foremen level, it is not appropriate to describe the 
leader’s style by using the averaging model. Rather the leader-member ex- 
change between that supervisor and each subordinate should be ap- 
proached as unique. Unit differentiation by leaders has important implica- 
tions with regard to task delegation, team building, and unit functioning. 
It also has been shown to have an impact on employee attitudes toward the 
job. Quality of dyadic exchange also appears to be a critical underlying 
variable with respect to other important outcomes, such as performance 
and turnover. 
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A Three Sample Test of 


Some Extensions to the 
Job Characteristics Model 
of Work Motivation’ 


JOSEPH E. CHAMPOUX 
University of New Mexico 


Two theoretical extensions to the Hackman and Old- 
ham (1976) job characteristics model of work motiva- 
tion describe: (1) the relationship between job scope and 
psychological response as curvilinear, and (2) growth 
need strength as moderating the curvilinear relationship. 
Data from three samples supported only the first exten- 
sion to the model. 


An earlier paper (Champoux, 1978a) proposed two extensions to the 
Hackman-Oldham job characteristics model of work motivation (Hack- 
man, 1977; Hackman & Oldham, 1976). The first extension described a 
curvilinear relationship between job scope and psychological response to 
the job. The rate of increase in psychological response was not considered 
to be strictly positive-linear as described by the theory. Rather, the rate of 
increase in psychological response was viewed as decreasing as jobs in- 
creased in scope. Jobs especially broad in scope could produce decrements | 
in response. The curvilinear relationship, therefore, could take the shape 
of an inverted U. | 

Justification for the curvilinear extension can be found in activation 
theory (Scott, 1966) and the theoretical analysis of Schwab and Cummings 
(1976). Activation theory indicates that the relationship between activa- 
tion level and performance may be curvilinear (Scott, 1966). Jobs broad in 
scope may be sources of excessive stimulation, producing decrements in 
performance and attitudes. Furthermore, the theoretical analysis of 
Schwab and Cummings (1976) is cast partly in curvilinear terms and 


! Funds for this research were provided by the University of New Mexico and the Robert O. Ander- 
son Graduate School of Management Foundation. 
An earlier version of the theoretical portions of this paper and empirical results based on a sample, 
not included here were presented at the 1978 Academy of Management Meeting, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. The author wishes to thank William S. Peters and the anonymous reviewers for helpful com- 
ments on various drafts of this paper. 
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includes the possibility of inverted U relationships. The absence of con- 
cern for curvilinearity in job design research has been noted by Pierce and 
Dunham (1976). 

The job characteristics theory of work motivation includes growth need 
strength as an important moderator of psychological and behavioral re- 
sponse to jobs. Individuals with strong growth needs are expected to re- 
spond more positively to jobs of broad scope than are individuals with 
weak growth needs. 

The second extension to the hese ET views growth need strength as 
an important moderator affecting the curvilinear relationship between job 
scope and psychological response. Individuals with strong growth needs 
will experience a smaller decrement in the curvilinear relationship between 
job scope and psychological response than will individuals with weak 
growth needs. People with strong growth .needs possibly can be 
*stretched" further by their jobs than can people with weak growth 
needs. This extension to the model can be considered a corollary to the 
view that people with weak growth needs may be stretched too far by jobs. 
broad in scope (Hackman, Oldham, Janson, & Purdy, 1975). . 

The results of the earlier study supported only the first extension to the 
theory. They suggested that the response to enriched jobs does indeed 
taper off for jobs of considerable scope. The implications of these findings 
seemed to be important for job redesign efforts. 

Although the second extension to the theory received no support from 
the data, it has important implications for job design. Consistent with the 
Hackman-Oldham model, the job scope-psychological response relation- 
ship still will be strongest for individuals with strong growth needs even 
when the basic relationship is curvilinear. 

Because both extensions to the model appear to bear important implica- 
tions for the basic job characteristics model as well as job redesign efforts, 
it was believed important to test these extensions in additional samples. 
This paper reports the results of tests of these extensions to the theory in 
three samples not reported in the original paper (Champoux, 1978a). 


METHOD 
Questionnaire Instrument 


Data were obtained with either the short form or the long form of the 
Job Diagnostic Survey (Hackman & Oldham, 1975). The Job Diagnostic 
survey (JDS) was selected for this research because it was used in the origi- 
nal study (Champoux, 1978a). Furthermore, it was specifically developed 
from the job characteristics model of work motivation and has been used 
in all of the basic research done with this model (Hackman & Oldham, 
1974, 1975, 1976). The use of this instrument in the present study permits 
an extension of that line of research without introducing differences due 
to difference in measurement. 


* 
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The JDS provides measures of several job dimensions, growth need 
strength (GNS), and a number of affective responses. A full description of 
the JDS is available from other sources (Hackman & Oldham, 1974, 
1975). 

Hackman and Oldham (1974, 1975) have recommended that the moti- 
vating potential score (MPS) be calculated from the job dimensions as an 
index of the overall motivating quality of a job. The formula for calculat- 
ing MPS assumes empirical distinction among the five core job dimen- 
sions. Previously reported factor analyses of the job dimensions measured 
by the JDS have not shown consistent distinction among the core job di- 
mensions in different samples (Dunham. 1976; Dunham, Aldag, & Brief, 
1976; Pierce & Dunham, 1978). 

Separate factor analyses were performed on the JDS job dimension 
items for each of the present samples. A four factor solution was found 
for each sample, with skill variety and autonomy forming one factor. The 
same result was reported for the factor analysis performed in the earlier 
study (Champoux, 1978a). For all of the foregoing reasons MPS was not 
used in the analysis. Instead, a measure of job scope was constructed from 
the simple sum of the five core job dimensions. 


Data Collection and Description of Samples 


R&D Organization—A mail-out-mail-back procedure was used to ob- 
tain data from employees of a research and development (R&D) organiza- - 
tion using the short form of the JDS. Complete details of the data collec- 
tion method and a demographic profile of the final sample are available 
elsewhere (Peters & Champoux, 1979). It should be noted that the R&D 
organization reported here is not the same R&D organization from which 
data for the earlier study were obtained (Champoux, 1978a). 

A brief analysis of data from the present R&D sample has been reported 
in Peters and Champoux (1979). That analysis was intended to focus on 
some issues in the context of making jot: redesign decisions. The issues 
were illustrated with an analysis of a single affective response variable. 
The present analysis not only is concerned with the substantive theoretical . 
issues raised earlier, but it also includes two additional affective response 
variables. x 

Federal Agency—-A—Data were obtained from two separate groups in a 
federal agency operating in a western state. Both groups of employees 
were. informed by memorandum from agency management of the general 
nature of the study. Their cooperation was encouraged, although it was 
made clear to them that participation in the study was voluntary. Assur- 
ances of confidentiality of their questionnaire responses were extended. 
These data originally were collected as part of a field experiment in job re- 
. design (Champoux, 1978b). 

The data for sample A from the federal agency were obtained with the 
long form of the JDS from the experimental group one week prior to expe- 

riencing changes in jobs. A member of the agency staff working with the 
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researcher personally gave the questionnaire to each individual and col- 
lected it at a later time. Verbal reminders were given approximately one 
week later to those who delayed returning their questionnaires. Some indi- 
viduals declined to participate in the study or simply failed to return their 
questionnaires. The response rate was 94 percent. | 

Almost 60 percent of the sample were males, 34 percent were under the 
age of 30, 16 percent were between the ages of 30 and 39, and 50 percent 
were age 40 or older. Of the sample; 47 percent held at least a bachelor's 
degree, and 39 percent held professional positions such as engineers, geol- 
ogists, and economists; 38 percent held clerical positions; 17 percent were 
in administrative positions; and 6 percent were technicians or draftsmen. 

Federal Agency—B-—The data for the second sample from the federal 
agency were taken from the first administration of the questionnaire to the 
control or comparison group that did not experience any of the job 
changes. These data were obtained with the short form of the JDS. 

Questionnaires were mailed by the researcher to 178 employees. Com- 
pleted questionnaires were returned directly to the researcher at the uni- 
versity. After one follow-up, questionnaires were returned by 167 em- 
ployees for a response rate of 94 percent. 

Approximately 89 percent of the sample were males, 39 percent were 
under the age of 30, 30 percent were between the ages of 30 and 39, 31 per- 
cent were over age 40, and 66 percent held at least a bachelor's degree. The 
jobs held by the individuals in the sample fell into three broad job groups: 
professional (64 percent), technical (27 percent), and clerical (6 percent). 


Intercorrelations and Reliabilities 


The intercorrelations among the JDS variables and the coefficient alpha 
reliabilities are shown in Table 1. With the exception of growth satisfac- 
tion, the intercorrelations are moderate and of approximately the same 
magnitude in each sample. The coefficient alpha reliabilities indicate that 
the JDS variables have good internal consistency. The one exception is in- - 
ternal work motivation in the R&D sample with a coefficient alpha of .63. 


Data Analysis 


The method of data analysis employed in the present study was devel- 
oped initially in the context of job redesign decisions (Peters & Cham- 
poux, 1979). The detailed logic of the regression analysis has been de- 
scribed fully in the earlier study concerned with the two extensions to the 
job characteristics model of work motivation (Champoux, 1978a). 

The following regression equation was hierarchically evaluated: - 


$—a- b(Job Scope) + c(GNS) + d(Job Scope x GNS) 
+ e(Job Scope?) + (Job Scope’ x GNS) 
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The first line of the equation contains the basic job characteristics model, 
including.the moderating effect of growth need strength. The second line 
contains the terms for each of the two extensions to the model. 

A separate hierarchical multiple regression analysis was performed on 
the three affective response variables (general satisfaction, internal work 
motivation, and growth satisfaction) obtained from the JDS. The terms in 
the regression were evaluated separately according to the hierarchical pro- 
cedures described in Cohen and Cohen (1975). (The analysis just described 
‘involves the interrelationships among a person's perceptions and attitudes. 
This raises the question of whether the results here will be due merely to 
common method variance and response consistency. It is felt that the rela- 
tionships being examined are sufficiently complex that the results to be de- 
scribed cannot be attributed to either of these factors.) 


RESULTS 


Table 2 shows the results of the hierarchical multiple regression analy- 
sis. The basic moderating effect of growth need strength appeared for var- 
ious affective response variables in all three samples. When the Job Scope 
x GNS term entered the regression, statistically significant increments in 
F? for general satisfaction occurred in the R&D sample and the sample 
from Federal Agency—A. For internal work motivation and growth satis- 
faction, a significant improvement in the R? from the addition of the inter- 
action term occurred in the R&D sample and Federal Agency— B. 

The predicted curvilinear relationship between job scope and psycho- 
logical response received considerable support from the data. The intro- 
duction of the Job Scope? term into the regression produced statistically 
significant increments in R°. This occurred in two samples for general and 
growth satisfaction and in one sample for internal work motivation. 

The data provided no support for the second extension to the theory. 
The introduction of the term representing this extension (Job Scope? x 
GNS) produced no significant increments in R? in the three samples for 
any of the affective response variables. 

Other data from the regression analyses are described in the remainder 
of this section. Only the significant regressions noted above are discussed. 


Basic Job Characteristics Model 
The basic job characteristics model was expressed by the regression 
J= a+ b(Job Scope) + c(GNS) + d(Job Scope x GNS). 
The nature of the interaction of GNS and job scope in determining the re- 
‘gression of the affective response variables on job scope is easily seen after 


rearranging the terms of this regression. The rearranged regression equa- 
tion is | 
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$= [a+ c(GNS)] + [b + d(GNS)]Job Scope. 


It can be seen that the slope (coefficient of job scope) of the regression of 
an affective response variable on job scope is a linear function of GNS. . 

Standardized slope coefficients or betas (Cohen & Cohen, 1975) for five 
selected values of GNS are shown in Table 3 for general satisfaction, inter- 
nal work motivation, and growth satisfaction for the R&D organization; 
general satisfaction for Federal Agency—A; and growth satisfaction for 
Federal Agency— B. 


TABLE 3 
Standardized. Slope Coefficients from Regressions of 
Affective Response Variables on Job Scope 
Basic Job Characteristics Model? 


R&D Organization Federal Agency—A Federal Agency—b 
Internal NE l 
_ General Work Growth . General Growth 

GNS Satisfaction’ Motivation* Satisfaction GNS Satisfaction* GNS _ Satisfaction 
4.81 42 29 ioe 5.01 67 5.16 60 
5.39 46 .29 .59 5:55 54 5.64 .66 
5.84 .49 .35 .63 5.99 .42 6.02 73 
6.30 53 35 .70 6.43 .29 6.40 .76 
6.88 .56 .40 .78 6.97 E 6.88 .83 


*The levels selected for GNS would represent the 162^, 335, 50, 66%, and 83'A eee of 
GNS if that variable were normally distributed. 

bSlope = (.0222 + .0202 GNS) x (4.2048/1.1921). 

cSlope = (.0000+ .0100 GNS) x (4.2048/.7285). 

dSlope = (-.0011 + .0301 GNS) x (4.2048/1.1338). 

eSlope = (.4769 — .0634 GNS) x (4.4532/1.0703). 

Slope = (-.0362 + .0421 GNS) x (4.0555/1.2257). 


In the samples from the R&D organization and Federal Agency—B, the 
slopes at the higher GNS levels are substantially larger than those at the 
lower.GNS levels. These larger slopes indicate a steeper regression line for 
individuals with high GNS than for individuals with low GNS. The indi- 
viduals with strong- growth needs. did respond more positively to jobs of 
greater scope. Furthermore, the rate of increase in affective response as 
job scope increases was greater for high GNS than for low GNS people. 

The slope coefficients for Federal Agency—A, however, contrast sharp- 
ly with those from the other two samples. The coefficients at the higher 
GNS levels are smaller than those at the lower GNS levels. The magnitude 
of the slope coefficient at GNS = 6.97 indicates little relationship between 
job scope and general satisfaction for individuals in this sample with the 
strongest needs for growth. 


Curvilinear Extension 


The curvilinear extension to the basic job characteristics model was ex- 
pressed by the regression 
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v= a+ b(Job Scope) + c(GNS) + d(Job Scope x GNS) + e(Job Scope’). 


Rearrangement of the terms of this regression emphasizes the way in 
which the interaction of GNS and job scope, as well as the degree of job 
scope, influence the regression of an affective response variable on job 
scope. The rearranged regression equation is 


$= [a + c(GNS)] + [b + d(GNS) + e(Job Scope)| Job Scope. 


This equation shows that the slope (coefficient of job scope) of the regres- 
sion of an affective response variable on job scope is a function of both 
GNS and job scope. | 

The curvilinear extension to the basic job characteristics model was sup- 
ported in the samples from the R&D organization and Federal Agency— 
B. Standardized slope coefficients from the statistically significant regres- 
sions in these two samples are shown in Tables 4 and 5. 


TABLE 5 
Standardized Slope Coefficents from Regressions 
of Affective Response Variables on Job Scope 
Curvilinear Extension— Federal Agency—B* 


(N= 161) 
General Satisfaction? Growth Satisfaction! 
Job Scope Job Scope 
GNS 23.30 25.40 27.23 28.98 31.17 23.30 25.49 27.23 28.98 31.31 
5.16 69 54 47 36 25 73 56 46 33 17 
5.64 72 58 5] 40 29 79 66 53 40 26 
6.02 76 62 54 43 .33 86 73 60 46 30 
6.40 76 65 58 47 .36 93 79 66 53 36 
6.88 83 69 62 51 .40 1.03 86 73 63 46 


aThe levels for GNS and job scope would represent the 1625, 334, 50, 66%, and 83% percentiles 
of these variables if they were normally distributed. 

bSlope = (.4025 + .0238 GNS — .0146 Job Scope) x (4.0555/1.1210). 

cSlope = (.4543 + .0511 GNS — .0214 Job Scope) x (4.0555/1.2257). 


In both samples, the slopes decline in magnitude at each level of GNS as 
job scope increases. In the R&D sample, the declines in slopes are substan- 
tial for internal work motivation and somewhat smaller in magnitude for 
general and growth satisfaction. In this sample, internal work motivation 
revealed the major impact of the effect of curvilinearity. 

In Federal Agency—B, substantial declines in slopes can be seen for 
general satisfaction and growth satisfaction. As noted earlier, no signifi- 
cant curvilinear effect was found for internal work motivation. The mag- 
nitude of the declines in slopes was approximately the same for the two af- 
fective response variables, although considerably greater than the declines 
for the same variables in the R&D sample. 
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Comparison of the slopes in Tables 4 and 5 for the curvilinear extension 
to those in Table 3 for the basic job characteristics model further empha- 
sizes the effect of curvilinearity. The slopes for the curvilinear extensions 
for jobs average or better in scope are smaller than the slopes from the 
basic model. Slopes from the curvilineer extension for jobs well below 
average scope are larger than the slopes from the basic job characteristics 
model. In these two samples, above average increases in job scope are ac- 
companied by diminishing returns in affective responses. (The magnitude 
of the change in slopes declined from low GNS to high GNS suggesting 
that the second extension may be operating in the data. Although no sta- 
tistically significant improvement in the K? occurred after the introduction 
of the Job Scope? x GNS term in any of the regressions, the consistency of 
the pattern of change in the slopes at the various levels of GNS suggests 
this extension to the theory is perhaps worthy of further study.) 


DISCUSSION 


The job scope-growth need strength interactions predicted by the basic 
job characteristics model were found in two of the three samples. More 
positive responses to jobs broad in scope were found for people with . 
strong growth needs than people with weak growth needs. 

The sample from Federal Agency—A, however, showed a sharply op- 
posite result, thus weakening the general support for the basic job charac- 
teristics model provided by the data. The declining slopes with increasing 
growth needs is directly opposite to what the model predicts. Further-. 
more, the small slope coefficient for individuals in this sample with strong 
growthr needs indicates little relationship between affective response and 
jobs of broad scope, but for those with weak growth needs a strong posi- 
tive relationship was found. Unfortunately, this result is not amenable to 
ready explanation. 

The increments in R? shown in Table 2 after the introduction of the in- 
teraction and curvilinear terms to the simple additive model are not im- 
pressive. One would be tempted to conclude that the more complex curvi- 
linear model may have theoretical significance but is of little practical im- 
portance. Such a conclusion has been relatively common among users of 
hierarchical multiple regression in the job design literature (e.g., Kidron, 
1977; Stone, 1976; Stone, Mowday, & Porter, 1977). For reasons set out in 
some detail elsewhere (Champoux & Peters, in press), the present author 
fundamentally disagrees with solely using the magnitude of the increment 
in Æ to assess the practical significance of a set of results. 

The reader may assess for himself whether the results reported here have 
practical as well as theoretical importance. In making this assessment, it 
seems appropriate to consider the following evidence: 

1. The magnitude of the differences in standardized slopes at high ver- 

‘sus low job scope reported in Tables 4 and 5 with respect to the stan- 
dard deviations of job scope (R&D sample, sd — 4.2; Federal Agen- 
cy—B, sd — 4.1). 
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2. The magnitude of the differences in slopes between the curvilinear ex- 
tension and the basic job characteristics model for jobs average or 
better in scope (comparison of slopes in Tables 4 and 5 to those in 
Table 3) while also considering the standard deviations of job scope. 

3. The number of people to whom the curvilinear extension applies in 
the present samples. Approximately 40 percent of the people in the 
samples within which a curvilinear relationship was found were in 
jobs above average in scope. 

Because the curvilinear extension to the basic job characteristics model 
predicted a less positive response to jobs broad in scope than to jobs nar- 
row in scope, the substantial decrease in the slopes for the curvilinear ex- 
tension is of particular interest. The potential inverted U relationship that 
was predicted did not occur in these data because none of the slopes for 
jobs broad in scope turned negative. In the present case it is difficult to 
conclude whether a ‘‘ceiling effect” from the less-than-perfect measures 
produced the asymptote rather than an inverted U. 

The present results, plus those of the earlier study (Champoux, 1978a), 
suggest that the curvilinear relationship between job scope and affective 
response should be made a fundamental part of the job characteristics 
model of work motivation. Consequently, data obtained in future re- 
search directed at job design and motivation should be examined for cur- 
vilinearity. 

The curvilinear relationship between job scope and affective response 
has important implications for job redesign projects. If curvilinearity is 
found in data collected in such projects, then a diminishing return from 
increasing job scope could be expected. If future research continues to 
find a curvilinear relationship between job scope and affective response, 
perhaps there should be less optimism about potential payoffs from job 
redesign efforts directed at increasing the scope of jobs. 
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Worker Alienation as 

a Moderator of the 

Job Quality-Job Satisfaction 
Relationship: The Case of 
Racial Differences’ 


ROBERT P. VECCHIO 
University of Notre Dame 


The study, a test of the individual differences moder- 
ator hypothesis, used data from six national samples 
and incorporated a full range of job quality and a here- 
tofore unexplored index of “worker alientation from 
mainstream work norms” (i.e., employee race). Evi- 
dence was found that the moderator hypothesis is de- 
scriptively valid, but additional complexities must be 
considered before firm conclusions are drawn. 


The question of whether individual differences variables moderate the 
relationships between job attributes (e.g., skill requirements, discretion) 
and employee attitudinal reactions has generated a substantial amount of 
empirical research. Drawing heavily on the results of a study by Turner 
and Lawrence (1965), Hulin and Blood (1968) argued that increasing job 
scope will only lead to improved attitudes and/or performance for 
workers who are integrated into mainstream culture. For ‘‘alienated’’ 
workers, the relationship of job quality indices with attitudes and perfor- 
mance will be less positive, zero, or negative. These three predicted magni- 
tudes and directions of relationship (i.e., less positive, zero, or negative) 
represent three different degrees of strength of the moderator hypothesis. 

The search for individual differences moderators of worker responses to 
differences in job level has been pursued from several perspectives. In an 


"The data utilized in this study were made available by an interuniversity research consortium. The 
data for the 1972-77 General Social Survey, National Data Program for the Social Sciences, were col- 
lected originally by James A. Davis of the National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 
and were distributed by Roper Public Opinion Research Center, Williams College. Neither the origi- 
nal collector of the data nor the consortium bears any responsibility for the analyses or interpretations 
presented herein. The author expresses his appreciation to two anonymous reviewers for their helpful 
comments. 
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updating of Hulin and Blood’s (1968) review of the area, White (1978a) 
examined the results of 29 empirical investigations of individual differ- 
ences moderators of the relationship between job quality and job occu- 
pant response. After reviewing the related research, ‘White concluded that 
the results were, at best, mixed and that the search for individual differ- 
ences moderators should be abandoned. However, Pierce and Dunham 
(1976), after reviewing much of the same literature, argue that the individ- 
ual differences moderators hypothesis is valid and worthy of further re- 
search. Apparently the interpretation of the results of individual differ- 
ences research is as mixed as the results themselves. 

Two serious faults accompanying much of the published research are 
the nature of the moderator variables studied and the samples employed. 
For example, many of the studies have relied on personality indices as 
moderators. Typical personality measures that have been studied include 
authoritarianism (Aldag & Brief, 1975; Vroom, 1959), need for indepen- 
dence (Tosi, 1970; Vroom, 1959), Protestant work ethic (Stone, 1976; 
Wanous, 1974), higher order need strength (Brief & Aldag, 1975; Hack- 
man & Lawler, 1971; Hackman & Oldham, 1976), and locus of control 
(Robey, 1974; Sims & Szilagyi, 1977). However, personality scales are 
widely regarded as notoriously poor predictors (Guion & Gottier, 1965). 
Another hypothesized moderator that has received a good deal of atten- - 
tion is employee urban/rural residence (Blood & Hulin, 1967; Castellano, 
1976). The use of urban/rural residence as a moderator has not been with- 
out controversy in that what is meant by urban/rural residence is concep- 
tually closer to the notion of ‘‘quality of life" than simple municipal pop- 
ulation. For example, the cities of Cleveland and San Diego are roughly 
equivalent in terms of population, yet they are very different in terms of 
quality of life. Also, indexing quality of life from census data, using such 
characteristics as population density and extent of slums has proved prob- 
lematic (Hulin, 1971; Schuler, 1972; Shepard, 1972; Hulin, 1972). 

The samples used in most investigations have been ‘‘nested’’ within a 
few job levels (e.g., only machine operators or only managers are studied), 
and/or nested within a single company, and/or nested within a geographic 
region. Even a study that specifically investigated the generalizability of 
individual differences moderators across research sites (White, 1978b) and 
that sampled 2,431 employees from all hierarchical levels was still limited 
in that (1) all 14 plants (research sites) were located in the same general 
geographic region (a medium-sized city of 200,000 or its adjacent geo- 
graphic area), (2) there were no noticeable differences in the general char- 
-acteristics of the work forces (also, all employees at the various sites were 
drawn from the same labor market pool), and (3) all the companies 
studied (six in total) were family owned. 

A correct test of the validity of the individual differences moderator hy- 
pothesis necessitates that the full range of job quality be sampled in con- 
junction with the assessment of a moderator variable whose construct va- 
lidity is less questionable as an index of ‘‘alienation from mainstream 
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work norms.” The present investigation seeks to make such a test by ana- 
lyzing job satisfaction for a national sample of employees representing the 
full range of job quality in association with an aggregate measure of cul- 
tural alienation (employee race). Although racial differences in job satis- 
faction have been reported (Bartol, Evans, & Smith, 1978; O'Toole, 1973; 
O'Reilly & Roberts, 1973; Slocum & Strawser, 1972), the present study is 
more concerned with differences in relationships as a function of race than 
main effect differences. | 

In short, the hypothesis under investigation is that employee race mod- 
erates the relationship between job quality and job satisfaction. More spe- 
cifically, if is anticipated that for workers who are members of the cultural 
mainstream (whites) the relationship between job satisfaction and job 
quality will be stronger than the same relationship for workers who are, in 
the aggregate, less accepted as members of the dominant culture by virtue 
of discrimination or personal choice (blacks). 


METHOD 


A total of 2,569 full-time male workers (2,303 whites and 266 blacks) 
were surveyed by the National Opinion Research Center as part of the 
General Social Surveys conducted during 1972, 1973, 1974, 1975, 1976, 
and 1977 (Davis, 1977). Respondents were questioned in their homes by 
trained interviewers who were typically of the same race. The sampling 
scheme of the General Social Survey is multistage area probability sam- 
pling to the block level, with quota sampling at the block (or geographic 
tract) level based on 1970 census tract data for age, sex, and employment 
status. 

In addition to providing demographic information (race, age, years of 
education), each respondent expressed his degree of global job satisfaction 
by answering the following question: ‘‘On the whole, how satisfied are 
you with the work you.do— would you say you are very satisfied (coded 1), 
moderately satisfied (coded 2), a little dissatisfied (coded 3), or very dissat- 
isfied (coded 4).’’ Since facet-free measures of job satisfaction commonly 
yield skewed distributions, the satisfaction data were put through a com- 
mon logarithmic transformation in order to correct partially for skew. 

Job quality was indexed by transforming each respondent's description 
of his work.duties and title into an occupational prestige score. Prestige 
was measured on the Hodge-Siegel-Rossi Scale (Siegel, 1971). This scale 
yields a score, ranging from 12 to 82, for each of 986 census occupations. 


RESULTS 


The means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations for the variables 
of interest are presented in Table 1. Also noted in Table 1 are the results of 
t-tests for mean differences of blacks versus whites. These results suggest 
that black workers, relative to whites, are on the average less satisfied with 
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their work, hold jobs of lower occupational prestige, and are less well 
educated. | a 

A test for significant differences among the intercorrelations of the vari- 
ables for the two groups of workers (employing Fisher’s r-to-Z transfor- 
mation) suggests that (1) the direction of the relationship between age and 
occupational prestige is positive for whites but inverse for blacks, 
(2) worker’s age is more strongly (inversely) related to educational attain- 
ment for blacks relative to whites, (3) educational attainment is negatively 
related to job dissatisfaction for whites but positively related (although 
not significantly so) for blacks, and (4) prestige and dissatisfaction are 
more strongly related for whites relative to blacks. - 


TABLE 1 
Means, Standard Deviations, and Intercorrelations for Whites and Blacks 
Variable Mean S.D. Range ] 2 3 
Whites (N = 2303) | 
1. Prestige 42.23a 13.84 12-82 — 
2. Age 40.33 12.99 19-87 .09*a — 

3. Education 12.698 3.19 0-20 .S6* -.]4*a — 
4. Dissatisfaction .39a 44 0-1.386 ~, 18*a -.17* -..09*a 
Blacks {N = 266) 

1. Prestige 32.752 12.83 12-78 — 
2. Age 40.25 13.02 18-76 -,17*a — 
3. Education 10.793 3.56 0-20 .46* -.43*a — 
4. Dissatisfaction 468 44 0-1.38€ ~ 04a -.19* .084 
aDenotes significant differences (p « .05), whites versus blacks. 
*p « .01 


For a formal test of the individual differences moderator hypothesis, 
moderated regression analysis was performed for the dependent variable 
of job dissatisfaction (Kerlinger & Pedhazur, 1973). This procedure tests 
the significance of the increment in accountable criterion variance that re- 
sults from comparing the R? derived from a regression model that includes 
two independent variables with the R? derived from a regression model 
that includes the two independent variables plus a multiplicative interac- 
tion term. The independent variables ofthe first regression model were re- 
spondent race (coded 0 for black and 1 for white) and occupational pres- 
tige. The second regression model was composed of the same two indepen- 
dent variables plus an interaction term (race x prestige). For the additive 
effects model, R? equalled .0312 (F= 41.32, df — 2/2566, p < .01). For the 
additive-plus-interactive effects model, R? equalled .0328 (F= 29:00, df= 
3/2565, p < .01). The increment in R? resulting from a comparison of these 
models (.0016) also was statistically signijicant (F= 4.40, df= 1/2565, 
p «..05). This indicates that a significant interaction exists for the indepen- 
dent variables of race and prestige. (Blood and Mullet [1979] have demon- 
strated that the traditional approach to conducting moderated regression 
analysis is overly conservative in that moderated regression analysis gives 
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strong preference to linear explanations. Their contention is that it is not 
possible to rule out a moderator as an underlying factor for a dependent 
variable by simply showing that linear effects alone can account for most 
of the variance in the dependent variable. They argue that the hierarchical 
procedures of moderated regression should not be permitted to ‘‘rob’’ the 
moderator term of significant covariance with the dependent variable 
without prior theoretical justification. Because the present study em- 
ployed the traditional hierarchical procedure of moderated regression 
[i.e., entering the linear components before the interaction], the effect due 
to interaction must be judged as significant because of the conservative 
nature of the hierarchical procedure. For the sake of future researchers 
concerned with contrasting the traditional hierarchical procedures of 
moderated regression with more liberal procedures and in the interest of 
completeness, the correlations between dissatisfaction and race, dissatis- 
faction and the multiplicative interaction term, dissatisfaction and pres- 
tige, and race and prestige were -.05, -.16, -.18, and .21, respectively 
[n = 2,569].) 

In order to determine the direction of the interaction and to determine 
whether the nature of the interaction is disordinal or ordinal (i.e., whether: 
the regression lines cross-over), separate bivariate regressions were plotted 
(see Figure 1). From the plots of the regression lines it is evident that for 
jobs of lower occupational prestige, blacks express greater satisfaction rel- 
ative to whites, and for jobs of higher occupational prestige, whites ex- 
press greater satisfaction relative to blacks (i.e., the interaction is disordi- 
nal). 


FIGURE 1 
Plots of Bivariate Regressions 
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The Johnson-Neyman (1936) technique was employed to estimate the 
ranges of the independent variable (prestige) along which the respondent 
groups differ significantly on the dependent variable of job dissatisfac- 
tion. The results of this technique (with æ set at the .01 level) yielded pres- 
tige values of 37.00 and 29.06. This indicates that for jobs with prestige 
values greater than 37.00 (corresponding roughly to such jobs as auto 
mechanic and barber) whites are significar.tly more satisfied in the aggre- 
gate than blacks, for jobs with prestige values less than 29.06 (correspond- 
ing to such jobs as file clerk and sign painter) blacks are significantly more 
satisfied relative to whites, and for jobs between these two prestige values 
black and whites do not differ significantly in terms of job satisfaction. 

On closer examination, however, it was determined that this significant 
interaction was partially a result of additional influences. Specifically, this 
point was uncovered by simultaneously partialling-out the influences of 
education and age from the correlations of satisfaction and prestige for 
each racial grouping. The resulting second-order partials were -.08 (n.s.) 
and -.13 (p « .001) for blacks and whites, respectively. These partialled 
correlations were not significantly different. Therefore, the obtained inter- 
action of race and prestige, although it is a valid summary of extant aggre- 
gate differences in relationship, is more fully understood as being, in part, 
a by-product of further demographic differences between the two racial 
groupings. TEE. 


DISCUSSION 


In addition to reaffirming previously established significant main effect 
differences between blacks and whites on measures of job satisfaction, oc- 
cupational attainment, and educational attainment, the present findings 
point to significant differences in the mannet in which these variables are 
related for blacks relative to whites. Inverse directions of the relationships 
between age and job prestige and between education and job satisfaction 
are suggestive of the operation of different labor market processes for 
blacks and whites. Apparently younger blacks relative to older blacks are 
in positions of higher occupational prestige, whereas the relationship is re- 
versed for whites. This may be reflective of differences in educational at- 
tainment, job opportunities, and career aspiration levels for younger ver- 
sus older blacks. By comparison, the situation for younger versus older 
whites is not in flux. The relationships between education and satisfaction 
also are suggestive of differing labor market processes. Seemingly, the 
mainstream ‘‘promise’’ that greater educational attainment brings greater 
life (job) satisfaction (and prestige) is more true for whites than for blacks. 

The results of the current test of the individual differences moderator 
hypothesis suggest two conclusions. First, advocates of the individual dif- 
ferences moderator hypothesis, for example, Pierce and Dunham (1976), 
are generally correct in the assertion that differences exist in the relation- 
ship of job quality and job satisfaction as a function of worker alienation. 
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However, the network of relationships is more complex than would be 
suspected from this conclusion. In fact, the differences in relationship, al- 
though valid in a purely aggregative-descriptive sense, are substantially re- 
duced when other variables are controlled. The second conclusion is that 
the magnitude of these differences in relationship, as would be predicted 
from White (1978a), is not impressive. The extent'of overlap of both 
groups of workers (mainstream and non-mainstream) is such that little 
predictive utility would be gained by considering individual worker aliena- 
tion when making decisions in the areas of job selection or job assign- 
ment. However, the results of the present study perhaps should be viewed 
as providing a lower limit to the moderator relationship because the expe- 
diently brief measure of job satisfaction, which did not fully embody the 
current sophistication of psychometric technology, severely limited the 
amount of criterion variance that could be accounted for. 

In summary, the present study upheld the descriptive validity of the in- 
tuitively appealing notion of the individual differences moderator hypoth- 
esis for a national sample of full-time workers. However, the demon- 
strated influence of additional variables argues against a simplistic inter- 
pretation of the moderator hypothesis. Also, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent from the cumulative findings of empirically-based research that 
the magnitudes of the observed moderator effects may not be süfficiently 
great (even with the aid of increased ranges on critical variables and closer 
approximation to operationally defining **worker alienation’’) to warrant 
adherence to moderator-derived recommendations for personnel deci- 
sions. Although the moderator hypothesis may prove to be of substantial 
predictive utility in a given company for given jobs, it would be difficult to 
justify, on an a priori basis, the devotion of time and effort to the search 
for such moderators. Moreover, currently there are strict legal guidelines 
that may circumscribe the use of identifiable individual differences moder- 
ators in personnel-related decision making. 
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Management Professors’ 
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Two limited domain theories of organizational moti- 
vation, the professional and the hierarchic, were tested 
in the professional context using professor members of 
the Academy of Management as subjects. As hypothe- 
sized, the results supported the professional theory, but 
not the hierarchic. Implications for professional practice 
and for professional organizations are considered. 


The research reported here represents a test of one of four closely coor- 
dinated limited domain theories of organizational energy (Miner, 1976; 
1978a; 1979). The first of these four, managerial role-motivation theory, is 
a theory of hierarchic inducement systems. It has been in existence for 
over 20 years and has generated a considerable body of research, most of 
which is supportive (Miner, 1965; 1977; 1978c). The second theory, which 
applies to the domain of professional inducement systems, is of recent ori- 
gin, at least in its present form, and was tested for the first time in this 
study. The remaining two theories, dealing with group inducement sys- 
tems and task inducement systems, have not been directly tested as yet, 
primarily. because measures to operationalize the variables have not been 
created. However, research related to McClelland's (1961, 1962) theory of 
. the achievement situation does provide indirect support for the task in- 
ducement theory. 

The guiding hypothesis for the research reported here is that the theory 
of professional inducement will more effectively predict professional 
career accomplishment than will the hierarchic inducement theory. 'The re- 
search itself has been conducted among professors employed in colleges 
and universities who are members of the Academy of Management. 


'This paper is based on a prejioential A given at the Academy of Management meetings in 
San Francisco, California, 1978. 
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The professional theory views work effort or energy as being induced as 
a result of the flow of role requirements from a profession and its norm 
transmitting association(s); thus, cosmopolitan rather than local methods 
of influence are emphasized (Gouldner, 1957). At least five types of role 
prescriptions are hypothesized to combine with appropriate motivational 
patterns within the individual to induce work energy of the kind that 
powers organizations. The five role prescriptions of the professional 
theory were developed from various definitions of professionals and pro- 
fessional organizations such as those of Etzioni (1964), Satow (1975), and 
Vollmer and Mills (1966), and from certain research on professionals. 
(Hall, 1967; Harrison, 1974; Sorensen & Sorensen, 1974): 

1. Acquiring knowledge. In a profession technical expertise and knowl- 
edge must be developed, transmitted, and used in the service of 
clients. Thus, a professional should desire to learn and acquire the 
knowledge that permits providing an expert service. 

. Independent action. In a profession the individual has a private and 
personally responsible relationship with clients of a kind that typically 
requires autonomous action based on individual professional judg- 
ment. Thus, a professional should be an independent person and de- 
sire to act independently of others. 

. Accepting status. In a profession the successful provision of services 
to clients is predicated on client recognition of the existence of expert 
status. Thus, a professional needs to desire status in the eyes of others 
and the symbols of status in order that the available services be uti- 
lized. Involved here is a particular kind of visibility that not only at- 
tracts attention but also yields recognition and respect of a kind that 

. will attract and retain clients. 

4. Providing help. In a profession the client-professional relationship is 
central, and within that relationship the client should be assisted in 
achieving desired goals, or on occasion that which is considered by 
the profession to be in the client's best interest, even if not actually 
desired by the client. Thus, a professional must possess a desire to 
help others to achieve their best interests. This type of motivation, al- 
though normally described as a desire to serve others, is conceived as 
being conceptually comparable to the '*helping power” construct as 
elaborated by McClelland (1975). 

5. Professional commitment. In a profession there needs to be a strong 
tie to the profession of a kind that keeps members responsive to ethi- 
cal norms, and this tie typically is mediated through a sense of per- 
sonal identification or commitment. Thus, a professional should pos- 
sess a high level of value-based identification with the profession and 
commitment to it. 

Among various hypotheses derivable from the professional theory 
(Miner, 1980a), the one of significance for the present research is that 
within the domain of the theory the individual who possesses the indicated 
motivational patterns at a high level will achieve generally accepted criteria 
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of professional success more frequently than will the individual who lacks 
these motives. The domain involved is defined by the various criteria of 
professional practice, including the acquisition of a set of specialized tech- 
niques supported by a body of theory, the development of a career sup- 
ported and influenced by an association of colleagues, the establishment 
of a consensus within society that recognizes professional status, and the 
existence of a specified set of professional norms or ethics (Miner, 1978a). 
Within this domain other types of motives having little or no conceptual 
relationship to specifically professional performance would not be ex- 
pected to yield evidence of empirical relationships with success criteria. 

Because of its parallel position to the theory of professional inducement 

systems, managerial role-motivation theory was selected to test the expec- 
tation of no relationship for theories dealing with domains others than the 
professional. This theory appears particularly germane because the sample 
studied consisted of professors of management who, however, were not 
actually managers of hierarchic systems. The sample falls within the pro- 
fessional domain, but within that space would appear to be conceptually 
closer to the hierarchic domain than would many other professions. Ac- 
cordingly, a theoretical test against hierarchic predictors has something of 
the quality of a crucial experiment: if the differential prediction hypothesis 
is confirmed here at the boundary, it is very likely to be confirmed for 
more conceptually distant professions as well. | 

The hierarchic theory has been in the literature for many years, the first 

formal statement being in Miner (1965). It is a theory for managers of bu- 
reaucracies large enough to require formalized written communication. As 
originally conceived, it was an extrapolation from the observations and 
clinical insights of the author as they applied to the Atlantic Refining 
Company in the late 1950s. Later the theory’s domain was expanded to in- 
clude large bureaucracies more generally. Its six role prescriptions are: 

1. Authority figures. In a hierarchic organization there must be commu- 
nication and interaction upward with superiors, and favorable atti- 
tudes toward superiors facilitate this. Thus, a favorable attitude to- 
ward authority figures generally is necessary to make hierarchic com- 
munication function as it should. | 

2. Competitive activities. In a hierarchic organization rewards such as 
promotion to the highest levels and the largest salaries are differen- 
tially distributed and relatively scarce. Thus, it becomes necessary for 
managers to compete with peers to attain rewards, and a desire to 
compete in this manner is required. 

3. Assertive role. In a hierarchic organization the managerial role typi- 
cally is modeled on the traditional father role. Thus, a degree of asser- 
tiveness or ‘‘take charge"' attitude congruent with the father role be- 
comes necessary, and a desire to assert oneself in this sense is needed. 

4. Imposing wishes. In a hierarchic organization manipulation of sanc- 
tions and downward supervision are essential consequences of the 
structure. To the extent that such activities yield satisfactions, they 
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are more likely to be performed. Thus, a desire to impose wishes and 
exercise power becomes a characteristic a manager should possess. 

5. Standing out from group. In a hierarchic organization managers must 
assume a highly visible position clearly differentiated from the rela- 
tive homogeneity of their subordinates. Thus, they must want to as- 
sume a distinctive position where they stand out from the group, if 
they are to meet role requirements. Managers, in contrast to profes- 
sionals, have a subordinate group to deal with, and their role requires 
them to act differently than the members of that group, thus giving 
them considerable visibility, if not necessarily status. 

6. Routine administrative functions. In a hierarchic organization vari- 
ous routine decision making and communication tasks must be car- 
ried out if the organization is to function. Thus, a manager should de- 
sire to perform routine administrative duties in a responsible manner. 


METHOD 
Sample 


The subjects were 112 professors emploved by colleges and universities 
in the United States. These individuals were the ones from an original ran- 
domly selected 10 percent sample of the Academy of Management’s U.S. 
faculty membership who responded to a single mailing. The original sam- 
ple contained 348 names; thus a response rate of 32 percent was achieved. 
The data were collected in early 1978. The Academy of Management’s 
membership is predominantly made up of regular faculty members, most 
of them teaching one or more aspects of the management discipline in 
schools of business administration. Student members and members em- 
ployed outside the academic setting were not included in the study. The 
mean age of the professor respondents was 43.5 years, with a standard de- 
viation of 11.9. 

It was possible to check on the representativeness of the respondent 
sample by comparing respondents and nonrespondents from the original 
10 percent sample on several variables regularly entered into the profes- 
sional organization’s computer files. These included membership in the 
various professional divisions of the Academy, which numbered 14 at the 
time of the study, area of the country broken down into 8 regions, and 
whether membership dues were paid up or not. Of the 23 comparisons, 
only one yielded a significant difference—a disproportionately high num- 
ber of members of the Social Issues Division in the respondent sample (x? 
= 4,35, p<.05). This one finding could well have occurred by chance. 
Thus the data do not provide evidence that would refute a claim of repre- 
sentativeness for the sample of 112. Comparisons with data from other, 
much larger samples (numbering over 1,000) of the Academy’s member- 
ship also appear to indicate that representativeness was attained (Fors- 
gren, 1978; Wren, Atherton, & Michaelsen, 1978). On the other hand, a 
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number of management professors are not members of the Academy of 
Management, and those who are can be assumed to be among the profes- 
sionally more active. Furthermore, it is entirely possible that the respon- 
dents are more active than the nonrespondents. 

In general the nature, and limitations, of the sample would be expected 
to introduce a conservative bias in the results. Heterogeneity of organiza- 
tions characteristically increases error variance over what would be antici- 
pated from most single organization studies because the criteria are based 
on a more diverse set of considerations. Because the sample is probably 
more professionally active than the population it is intended to represent, 
some restriction of range and thus lower correlation values may result. 


Predictor Measures 


Miner Sentence Completion Scale (MSCS)—Form P—This instrument 
was devised specifically for this study. It is intended as a measure of the 
five motivational patterns specified by the professional theory. It contains 
40 sentence completion items, each of which is scored +1, 0, or — 1 de- 
pending on whether the response indicates approach, unknown, or avoid- 
ance motivation. The total item score accordingly may vary from a possi- 
ble high of +40 to a low of —40. In addition, subscale scores based on 
randomly distributed sets of eight items may be obtained. These subscales 
are intended to correspond to the five variables of the professional theory, 
and scores on each may range from +8 to — 8; there are no filler items. As 
indicated in Table 1, all subscales correlate with the total item score in the 
range .48 to .69 in the study sample; the median correlation between the 
subscales of Form P is .16. Examples of the kinds of items utilized in this 
instrument are given in Table 2 

The specific items included in the final version of Form P were selected 
from a. much larger item pool that had been pretested on an entirely inde- 
pendent sample from the one utilized in this study. This was the same ap- 
proach utilized in developing Form H some 20 years ago. Within the sub- 
set of items established for each subscale those ultimately selected exhib- 
ited the closest relationship with a global rating of the relative professional 
accomplishments of the pretest subjects. In addition, to be used, items had 
to yield sufficiently high frequencies in both the approach and avoidance 
motivation categories so that they could in fact discriminate, rather than 
merely load a constant value into the scores. The specific scoring proce- 
dures or rules used to categorize completions also were established in ud 
vance from the pretest sample. 

Although extensive analyses of the psychometric properties of Form P 
itself have not been carried out as yet, such analyses have been made using 
the original Miner Sentence Completion Scale (Form H), and various de- 
rivatives of it (Miner, 1978b). In view of the virtually identical formats and 
scoring procedures used with the two instruments, there is reason to antici- 
pate comparable psychometric results. However, in view of the greater 
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TABLE 2 
Examples of the Types of Items Used to Measure Theoretical Variables 
Hierarchic Motivation Professional Motivation 

Authority figures l ^ Acquiring knowledge 

The president... Foreign intelligence work... 

County sheriffs... Taking special courses... 
Competitive games Independent action 

Wrestling matches... l Making my own career decisions... 

Playing tennis... Management consultants. . . 
Competitive situations Accepting status 

Working to get good grades... Holding community office... 

Employment tests... Prestige... 
Asserlive role Providing help 

Fly fishing... Social service work... 

Owning a sports car... When someone is hurt... 
Imposing wishes Professional commitment 

Enforcing regulations... Working long hours... 

Making children mind... Codes of ethics... 


Standing out from group 
Being a cheerleader... 
Testifying in court... 
Routine administrative functions 
When there are many details to handle, |... 
Catching up on correspondence... 





number of items (eight rather than five) used in each subscale, Form P 
might yield somewhat higher subscale reliabilities. Such a result could in- 
troduce a differential advantage in favor of the Form P measures over 
Form H in predicting criteria. 

In an effort to check on this possibility, the internal consistency (cor- - 
rected odd-even) reliability of Form P was determined for the total sample ' 
of 112 professors. The total score value was .59, and the subscale coeffi- 
cients ranged from .02 to .43 with a median of .31. These figures are sub- 
stantially below the repeat administration reliability of Form H. They also 
are so low as to bring the use of Form P into serious question, based on 
traditional psychometric assumptions. However, Atkinson (1977) reports 
several studies that lead him to conclude that when projective measures 
are used, substantial construct validity can be obtained even where there is 
no internal consistency reliability. Given these findings, and in the absence 
of the more appropriate repeat administration reliability measures, it 
seemed justified to proceed with the analysis of the Form P data. 

Miner Sentence Completion Scale—Form H—This instrument is of the 
same type as Form P. However, it measures the six variables of the hierar- 
chic theory with seven 5-item subscales—there are two subscales for com- 
petitive activities, dealing with games and other situations, respectively. 
Each subscale score may vary from +5 to —5 and the total item score 
from +35 to — 35. Five filler items bring the total in the instrument to 40. 
The best estimate of the total item score reliability is .83, based on repeat 
administrations over a 10-week interval. The comparable subscale reliabil- 
ities are in the range .44 to .63. 
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In the management professor sample the seven subscales correlate with 
the total item score in the range .29 to .63, and the median correlation be- 
tween subscales is .18 (see Table 1). In contrast, the median of the correla- 
tions between the subscales of Form P and Form H is .09, roughly half the 
within instrument values. To the extent the two comprehensive measures 
are significantly intercorrelated, this appears to be a function of low posi- 
tive coefficients involving the accepting status and providing help sub- 
scales of the professional scale and the assertive role, imposing wishes, 
standing out from group, and routine administrative functions subscales 
of the hierarchic scale. The focused nature of these relationships argues 
against the existence of a pervasive response bias operating across both in- 
struments; the correlation of .33 between the total item scores appears to 
be attributable to only 6 of the 12 subscales. 


Criterion Measures 


Compensation—As with all of the criterion measures, compensation 
was self-reported by the respondents. Nine different compensation mea- 
sures were utilized. 

|. University total. The regular yearly compensation from the employ- 
ing organization reported, whether the typical mode of compensation 
was on an academic year or 12-month basis. A figure below $10,000 
was given a score of l'and each successive $5,000 interval added an 
additional point. 

2. University 9-month. For those who reported an academic year com- 
pensation figure, the value used was the same as for university total 
compensation. For those who reported a 12-month figure this value 
was adjusted downward to 75 percent of the original and then the ap- 
propriate score was assigned based on the particular $5,000 range en- 
tered. 

3. Management development. Additional income earned in the average 
year from the conduct of management development and other semi- 
nars. A score of 0 was assigned for values below $1,000, 1 for values 
in the $1,000 to $4,900 range, and each successive $5,000 interval 
added an additional point. 

4. Consulting activities. Additional income earned in the average year. 
from consulting activities. The scale was the same as for management 
development income. 

5. Speaking engagements. Additional income earned in the average year 
from speaking engagements. Although the scale used for manage- 
ment development income was utilized initially, the values thus ob- 
tained were dichotomized as close to the median as possible and 
predictor-criterion relationships determined with biserial correlation 
due to the limited range. 

6. Publishing royalties. Additional income earned in the average year 
from writing, including royalties and other earnings. Here, too, 
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limitations in range required dichotomization of the scale and the use 
of biserial correlations. 


. Other nonuniversity. Additional income earned in the average year 


from sources other than management development, consulting activi- 
ties, speaking engagements, and publishing royalties. Specifically 
noted were teaching at other educational institutions and.operating a 
business, but other earned income sources were included as well, such 
as serving on boards of directors and doing labor arbitration. The 
scale was the same as for management development income. 


8. Total nonuniversity. The sum of the scale values for 3 through 7 


above. 


9. Total professional. The sum of 1 and 8 above. 

Academic Rank— Academic rank was recorded in terms of the follow- 
ing scale: Instructor—1, Assistant Professor—2, Associate Professor—3, 
Professor—4, Professor with endowed chair or similar appointment—S. 

Publications—Three different measures of publication effectiveness 
were used. 


1. Books. The number of books actually published, with subsequent 


editions after the first counted .5. No correction for multiple author- 
ship was used. Due to the large number of individuals who had not 
published any books, this measure was dichotomized and biserial cor- 
relations computed. 


. Journal articles. The total number of professional journal articles 


authored or coauthored. 


. Prestige articles. Articles authored or coauthored in the following 


publications: Academy of Management Journal, Academy of Man- 
agement Review, Administrative Science Quarterly, American Socio- 
logical Review, California Management Review, Harvard Business 
Review, Industrial Relations, Journal of Applied Psychology, Jour- 
nal of Business (Chicago), Management Science, Organizational Be- 
havior and Human Performance, and Personnel Psychology. 


The selection of these particular publications, although somewhat arbi- 
trary, was influenced strongly by the results of a journal rating procedure 
developed by the management faculty at the University of Maryland. The 
journals included coincide closely with a listing of quality publications in 
the management field presented by Miller (1978), based on a survey of 208 
management faculty members nationwide. 

Professional Organizations—Measures in this area focused predomi- 
nantly but not exclusively on the Academy o? Management simply because : 
it was known that all subjects belong to this organization: 


1. Number of memberships. The reported number of national profes- 


sional organizations in which the individual had achieved member- 
ship. 


2. Attendance at meetings. The number of national Academy of Man- ` 


agement meetings attended over the preceding 10 years. 
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3. Participation in meetings. The number of national Academy of Man- 
agement meetings in which the individual was a program participant 
over the preceding 10 years. 

Position Type—This measure was concerned with whether the individ- 

ual had achieved an administrative or research appointment: 

|. Administrative position. Of the 28 individuals with administrative ap- 
pointments, 19 were department heads or in comparable positions, 3 
were program chairpersons, 4 were associate deans, and 2 were deans. 
Analyses were carried out using an administrative-nonadministrative 
dichotomy and point biserial correlation: 

2. Research position. Of the 24 individuals with research appointments, 
8 were on funded research grants, 3 were on institute research staffs, 
and 13 had some release time from teaching, presumably primarily at 
institutional expense. Again predictor-criterion A were 
computed using the point biserial coefficient. | 

Doctoral Education—These indexes were included predicated on the as- 
sumption that greater professional prestige attaches to those most closely 
related to doctoral education and thus the perpetuation of the profession. 

1. Department offers doctorate. Whether or not the department in 
which the professor worked had a doctoral program. This dichotomy 
was then used to calculate point biserial coefficients. 

2. Supervises dissertations. Whether or not the individual supervises 
doctoral dissertations. These were primarily dissertations within the 
same department. However, in a few cases an individual in a depart- 
ment without a doctoral program nevertheless supervised disserta- 
tions in departments that did. Here, too, the point biserial correlation 
was used. 

The 20 criteria tend to be quite closely related, as indicated i in Table 3. 
Half of the variables are significantly related to 75 percent or more of the 
others. In order of number of significant relationships, these are: total 
professional compensation, total nonuniversity compensation, journal ar- 
ticles, books, prestige articles, publishing royalties compensation, aca- 
demic rank, university 9-month compensation, management development 
compensation, and supervises dissertations. 

The pervasive role that publishing plays in the profession is clearly evi- 
dent in these results. None of the publications measures appear in the fol- 
lowing ranking of the more peripheral criteria: speaking engagements. 
compensation, university total compensation, attendance at meetings, 
number of memberships, participation in meetings, consulting activities 
compensation, department offers doctorate, other nonuniversity compen- 
sation, administrative position, and research position. : 

Of the 20 criteria, only one—research position—is significantly related . 
to less than 40 percent of the other measures. Research appointments ap- 
pear to be associated only with being in a doctoral department and super- 
vising dissertations. The implication is that there is a type of individual 
who, although research oriented, does not necessarily publish more, do 
more in professional organizations, or get paid more. | 
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The criteria utilized certainly do not exhaust the possibilities available, 
and questions can be raised regarding the appropriateness of some of the 
measures. Yet the high degree of intercorrelation does suggest a common 
bond, and the measures do tap a wide range of professional activities. In 
deference to the fact that certain of the criteria may be viewed by some as 
irrelevant to professional success, only individual criterion relationships 
were calculated; thus no overall, composite criterion measure was utilized. 

Because all measures (predictor and criterion) were collected at the same 
time from the same individuals, there is some possibility that method spe- 
cificity might influence the results. Several considerations argue against 
this. The predictors are projective in nature, the criteria self-report. The 
projective approach used has proved relatively immune to falsification, 
and subjects typically have no knowledge of what they are revealing about 
themselves. There appears to be a consensus among those knowledgeable 
on the subject that the sentence completion method is the most valid of the 
projective techniques (Shouval, Duek, & Ginton, 1975). The approach 
used to collect criterion data has been used widely in research for some 
time. See Porter (1964), for example. Although information of this kind 
often is distorted in the employment situation by applicants for lower level 
positions (Goldstein, 1971), this seems much less likely to occur under the 
present circumstances, in which the benefits from portraying oneself 





TABLE 4 
Age Correlations for MSCS and Criterion Variables 
(N = 112) 
MSCS r Criteria r 

Hierarchic Compensation 
Total item score .00 | Total professional AR** 
Authority figures 14 University—total 02°" ^ 
Competitive games -.02 Universit y—9-month .67** 
Competilive situations -,30** . Management development .06 
Assertive role .20* Consulting activities .09 
Imposing wishes .00 Speaking engagements .24* 
Standing out from group -.06 . Publishing royalties A3** 
Routine administrative functions .05 Other nonuniversit y 28 ** 
Professional Total nonuniversity 430** 
Total item score .38** Academic rank .76** 
Acquiring knowledge .07 Pr blications 
Independent action .09 Books .34** 
Accepting status .24* Journal articles .34** 
Providing help Litt Prestige articles AT 
Profzssional commitment 45 ** Professional organizations 

Number of memberships 14 

Attendance at meetings .20* 

Participation in meetings -.08 

Position type 
Administrative position 14 
Research appointment -.21* 
Dcctoral education 
Department offers doctorate -.13 
Supervises dissertations .09 


*p« .05 
**p«. .01 
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favorably would be expected to be much less pronounced. The MSCS 
Form P, MSCS Form H, and the biographical questionnaire containing 
the criterion items were each presented separately and completed in what- 
ever order the subject chose, presumably varying from subject to subject. 


RESULTS 


As indicated in Table 4, a number.of the professional career success cri- 
teria are related to age. In general, these relationships are positive, and in 
the case of academic rank and several of the compensation variables they 
are quite strong. The only significant negative relationship is for holding a 
research position—another indicator of the tangential nature of this 
variable. 

On the other hand, the hierarchic MSCS yields no consistent pattern of 
relationship with age, a result consistent with that obtained in many other 
research studies. The professional MSCS differs in that some evidence of a 
positive relationship to age does appear for several subscales and, as a re- 
sult, in the total score coefficient. The major source of this age relation- 
ship is the degree of professional commitment. 

In view of these results it seemed important to determine whether signif- 
icant predictor-criterion relationships would retain their significance with 
age effects removed. Accordingly, in Tables 5 and 6 the correlations ob- 
tained when age is partialed out are given in parenturses for all zero order 
correlations that reach significance. 

Table 5 contains the findings bearing on the sie of professional motiva- 
tion in professional success. The median correlation of the total score 
measure with the 20 criteria is .35. All of the subscales appear to contrib- 
ute to this result to a significant degree. The highest coefficient is .66 (for 
publishing royalties) and only seven negative values appear in the table— 
none even approaching significance. In all, 63 percent of the correlations . 
are significant at the .05 level or better, and 80 percent of these (61 of 76) : 
remain significant when age is partialed out. 

Furthermore, the significant correlations tend to be concentrated 
among the more central criteria, as gauged by the high frequency of corre- 
lation of these criteria with other criteria. Among the 10 criteria with 75 
percent or more significant correlations of this type, 82 percent of the 
predictor-criterion relationships are significant at p<.05. Among the 
other, more peripheral criteria, this percentage is only 45. Three of the 
four most tangential criteria—research position, other nonuniversity com- 
pensation, and a department offering the doctorate—yield no significant 
correlations at all. Interestingly the fourth such criterion, holding an ad- 
ministrative position, is strongly and FODSDIEDQN related to professional — 
motivation. 

The data on hierarchic motivation given in Table 6 differ sharply from 
those of Table 5. The median total score predictor-criterion correlation is 
02. None of the subscales show a consistent criterion relationship, 
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although standing out from group does appear to be related to compensa- 
tion from speaking engagements, as might be expected, and to a lesser de- 
gree to consulting income, and routine administrative functions is mini- 
mally related to several sources of nonuniversity income. The largest posi- 

tive correlation is .41 and the largest negative -.23. In total, there are 15 
= significant correlations (9 percent), 11 of which are positive and 4 nega- 
tive. As in the case of professional motivation, 80 percent of these remain 
significant when age is partialed out. 

When the findings are broken down in terms of criterion centrality, the 
greater efficiency in predicting central criteria noted for the professional 
measure is not repeated. With the 10 central criteria, 10 percent of the cor- 
relations are significant and with the remaining more peripheral criteria, 9 
percent are. A large number of criteria, including appointment to an ad- 
ministrative position within a professional structure, do not yield any sig- . 
nificant correlations at all, and several others produce only negative rela- 
tionships. 


DISCUSSION 


The results obtained provide strong support for the hypotheses of this 
study and for the limited domain theory of professional inducement sys- 
tems: managerial role motivation theory does not work outside its own do- 
main, in the professional arena, but the more appropriate professional 
theory does. There is little basis for attributing these differential results to 
differences in reliabilities or to other such design deficiencies. In fact, the 
subscale findings tend to support Atkinson's (1977) contention that inter- 
nal consistency reliability is not a necessary condition for construct valid- 
ity. Although partialling out the effects of age serves to reduce the number 
of significant correlations somewhat, it does so equally for both theories. 
There is no reason to believe that the professional theory results are either 
particularly or uniquely age dependent. The failure to find evidence of a 
relationship between MSCS (Form H) variables and success indexes such 
as academic rank and administrative position i$ consistent with the results 
of an earlier, less well-controlled study of business school professors in 
various disciplines (Miner, 1977). 

Another type of finding appears to give further support to the theoreti- 
cal expectations. Inspection of the data of Table 7 suggests that manage- 
ment professors are consistently higher on professional than on manage- 
rial motivation—at least they are higher ir. this sample. The mean total 
scores for the sample as a whole are 5.57 and -2.31, respectively. Unfortu- 
nately, this comparison could be spurious, because it is not possible to ad- 
just the Form P scores for ‘‘difficulty level," given its newness and the 
lack of normative, data. There is no particular reason to believe that the 
item selection process for the two instruments differed with the consis- 
tency required to produce the kind of result obtained, but there is as yet no 
way to be sure that this is not the case. 
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On the other hand, the extremely low nature of the Form H scores can 
be documented. The mean total score of — 2.31 contrasts sharply with the 
figure of roughly + 5.00 which is typical for managerial samples (Miner, 
1977). The assertive role and competitive games scores are particularly 
low. Standing out from group, which tends to be relatively high in teach- 
ing groups generally, is not depressed to any meaningful extent and the re- 
duction in competitive situations is not pronounced. Overall, the scores on 
the hierarchic measure are at a level that would be anticipated when the in- 
strument is applied to a mature sample falling outside the appropriate the- 
oretical domain. Although the findings as a whole do not necessarily sup- 
port the construct validity of the separate subscale measures, they do yield 
credence to the view that Form P as a whole taps something closely akin to 
professional motivation and that this motivation is in turn a factor in pro- 
fessional success. 


TABLE 7 
Mean Scores for Miner Sentence Completion Scale—Forms P and H 
in Total Sample and in Administrative and Nonadministrative Samples 


Total 
Sample || Administration — Nonadministration 
MSCS— (N=112) . (N = 28) (N= 99 l 

Professional 

. Total item score ou 0997 -ILII 3:73 5.02** 
Acquiring knowledge Al 1.57 .02 2.85** 
Independent action 2.01 2.96 1.69 2.40* 
Accepting status 1.29 3.04 12 4.73** 
Providing help 1.69 2.50 1.42 2.21* 
Professional commitment ` 17 1.04 -.12 2.05* 

Hierarchic INE , l : 

Total item score -2.31 -2.82 -2,14 46 
Authority figures 42 .29 .46 .52 
Competitive games -.17 ~.47  . -.07. .83 
Competitive situations -.94 -.89 -.95 .16 

- Assertive role -].44 -1.39 -1.47 E ir. 

- Imposing wishes -36 °° 20-43 | ~,33 24 
Standing out from group 58 7h 54 43 
Routine administrative functions -.40 l -.64 -.32 .69 

*p« .05 
**p«..01 


Table 7 also contains more detailed data on the administrative group. 
Those who take a universalistic view of the management process would an- 
ticipate.that Form H, which differentiates managers from nonmanagers in 
hierarchic organizations, should do so in the professional context as well. 
The data do not support this expectation. Rather it is Form P that now 
differentiates the administrators, as the limited domain theories would an- 
ticipate. It should be emphasized, however, that the sample consists pre- 
dominantly of low level administrators who are very close to the profes- 
sional base in their organizations. Presumably they attain their positions 
because they closely approximate professional values and norms. Within 
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the central administrations of large universities the hierarchic model may : 
well be more applicable than the professional. 

The data on academic administrators not only conflict with a univer- 
salistic conception of management process, but with certain recent find- 
` ings derived from expectancy theory (Snyder, Howard, & Hammer, 1978). 
These latter findings indicate that a desire for power and authority pre- 
dominates among academic department chairmen, and professors who do 
not hold administrative aspirations have a strong desire for autonomy. In 
Table 7, however, the administrators are not high on the imposing wishes 
subscale, and they are significantly higher (not lower) on the independent 
action subscale. The major differentiating source of motivation for the ad- 
ministrators appears to be accepting status. A possible explanation is that 
these differences in results are attributable to the conscious process 
(Miner, 1980b) aspect of expectancy theory, and the theories utilized here 
deal with motives below the conscious level. 

A finding of some significance is that although the acquiring knowl- 
edge, accepting status, providing help, and professional commitment mea- 
sures of the professional scale tend to correlate highly with university com- 
pensation, the independent action subscale is more closely associated with 
nonuniversity compensation. This suggests that the independent action 
measure might be a particularly effective predictor of success in private 
practice and that the other subscales may be somewhat more relevant for 
professional organizations and professional components of hierarchic 
systems. 

Another point relates to the unexpectedly high age correlation obtained 
with the professional commitment measure, which in turn contributes to 
the total score results. It would appear logical that individuals with low 
professional commitment might selectively leave a profession over time, 
and in particular a professional organization such as the Academy of 
Management, so that predominantly high commitment people would re- 
main in the older age groups. This type of explanation emphasizes selec- 
tive retention rather than motivational change. 

On the other hand, the research of Bucher and Stelling (1977) indicates 
that at least within the training period actual role playing of professional 
activities is the major factor influencing the development of professional 
identity and commitment. The role playing contributes to a sense of mas- 
tery of professional skills and knowledge, which in turn fosters commit- 
ment. Extrapolating these results out beyond the training process into the 
professional career, it seems possible that with increasing levels of experi- 
ence in the work, commitment might continue to increase as well. At pres- 
ent, without further fenem it is not possible to reach a conclusion on 
this matter. 

The strong natoni between professional motivation and publica- 
tion is consistent with the academic nature of the profession studied. 
However, it is somewhat surprising that books and book royalties yield 
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higher validities than do the more research oriented journal articles, espe- 
cially those of a prestige nature. À possible explanation is that in this field 
at the present time being ‘‘professional’’ does not always equate with sci- 
ence, research, and the like; it still may be more closely allied with a strong 
teaching, communicating emphasis. 


CONCLUSIONS 


One way of looking at the results of this study 1s in terms of their impli- 
cations for the operation of professional organizations. The role of such 
organizations should be to contribute to the satisfaction of motives that 
tend to be strong among their members and that are closely related to pro- 
fessional career success. In terms of the professional motivational model 
presented, tested, and supported in this paper, this means that to be suc- 
cessful themselves, professional organizations should: 

1. Foster the development and dissemination of knowledge to members, 

thus meeting the need to acquire knowledge. 

2. Protect the freedom of members to act with professional indepen- 

dence, thus meeting the need for independent action. 

3. Foster the prestige and status of the profession and of its individual 

members, thus meeting the need to accept status. 

4. Create opportunities for members to serve clients, thus meeting the 

need to provide help. | 

5. Define a full-fledged profession with appropriate norms and values, 

thus meeting the need for professional commitment. 

If one considers some of the more effective professional organizations 
currently in existence, it seems clear that the major activities of these orga- 
nizations do indeed tend to mesh closely with these role prescriptions. 
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Risk Taking Propensity 
of Entrepreneurs! 


ROBERT H. BROCKHAUS, SR. 
St. Louis University 


The risk taking propensities of entrepreneurs of new 
ventures were objectively obtained using the Kogan- 
Wallach choice dilemmas questionnaire and were com- 
pared to those of managers and to normative data devel- 
oped for the measurement instrument. The findings sug- 
gest that risk taking propensity may not be a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of entrepreneurs. They refute assump- 
tions based on research that has been subjective and 
noncomparative and that used established entrepre- 
neurs. 


Palmer has suggested that psychological testing of entrepreneurs ‘‘be 
directed most toward the measurement of an individual’s perception and 
handling of a risk? (1971, p. 38). The major purpose of the present re- 
search is to determine whether founders of new ventures and newly hired 
managers or newly promoted managers differ in their risk taking propensi- 
ties. In order for this study to be understood completely, the varied defini- 
tions of the term ‘‘entrepreneur’’ must be presented and a functional defi- 
nition for use in this study must be developed. | 

Webster's Third New International Dictionary (1961) defines an entre- 
preneur as *'the organizer of an economic venture, especially one who or- 
ganizes, owns, manages, and assumes the risk of a business." Funk and 
Wagnall's Standard Dictionary (1958) offers a similar definition. It states 
that an entrepreneur is ‘‘one who undertakes to start and conduct an en- 
terprise or business, assuming full control and risks.” Schumpeter (1954) 
credits J. S. Mill with bringing the term into general use among econo- 
mists. Mill (1848) included as entrepreneurial functions direction, control, 
superintendence, and risk bearing. Mill appeared to believe that the inclu- 
sion of risk bearing distinguished the term ''entrepreneur" from the term 
**manager."' | 


'! A version of this paper was presented at the annual Academy of Management meetings, Kansas 
City, 1976. The author would like to thank Walter Nord, Raymond Hilgert, Jerome Steinman, and 
Barry Anderson of Washington University for their helpful comments and advice. 
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In his own writings, Schumpeter stressed that the role of innovation was 
of major importance in defining the entrepreneur. He placed less emphasis 
on the role of risk because he believed that both entrepreneurs and mana- 
gers are subject to the risk of failure. 

McClelland (1961) was less restrictive and did not require that the entre- 
preneur be the owner of the business. He believed that an innovative man- 
ager who has decision making responsibility is an entrepreneur. Thus in 
McClelland's terms a manager in a corporation can be entrepreneurial. 

However, Hartmann's (1959) thorouga historical discussion of the dif- 
ferences between entrepreneur and manager found that a useful distinc- 
tion can be made. He supported Weber's (1947) concept, which consid- 
ered the entrepreneur the ultimate source of all formal authority within 
the organization. Such a definition, Weber stated, distinguished the entre- 
preneur from the manager. 

Most present day writers would consid2r the owner-manager of a busi- 
ness to be an entrepreneur. Today, it is further generally accepted that a 
person who provides capital would not be considered an entrepreneur if he 
did not also manage the venture. However, many authors, such as Collins 
and Moore (1964) and Hornaday and Abcud (1971) are even more restric- 
tive in their studies and have examined only business ventures that were 
successful. | 

Although it should be noted that different definitions do exist, the defi- 
nition to be used in this study does not prevent the review of the findings 
based on somewhat different definitions. However, previous findings 
based on different definitions may not be :rue for those defined as entre- 
preneurs in this study. 

In this study, an entrepreneur is defined as a major owner and manager 
of a business venture who is not employed elsewhere. Such a definition 
allows for a more distinct comparison of tke entrepreneur with the mana- 
ger than would be obtained if managers with entrepreneurial-like positions 
were considered as entrepreneurs rather than managers. However, distinc- 
tion between successful and unsuccessful entrepreneurs will not be made. 
Respondents were selected who very recentl; had made the decision to be- 
come owner-managers. For this reason, the validity of this study will not 
depend upon a venture's degree of success as would a study based upon 
entrepreneurs in business long enough to be considered successful or un- 
successful. 


ENTREPRENEURIAL RISKS 


Liles (1974) speculated about what he believed is at risk in a new ven- 
ture. He suggested that in becoming an entrepreneur an individual risks fi- 
nancial well-being, career opportunities, femily relations, and psychic 
well-being. The personal financial obligations that the entrepreneur makes 
to an unsuccessful enterprise can result in major losses to the entrepreneur 
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as an individual and could jeopardize his future standard of living. More- 
over, because the entrepreneur is likely to have devoted himself to the ven- 
ture at a personal level, the failure of the venture becomes, in effect, the 
failure of the individual and therefore can have major emotional conse- 
quences. 

Realizing that the financial and emotional consequences of failure could 
be devastating, Liles suggested that the potential entrepreneur is well ad- 
vised to analyze carefully the risks associated with his specific business 
proposal and then to determine whether or not he is willing to undertake 
them. Liles concluded that the decision depends to a great extent upon the 
potential entrepreneur's perception of the risk involved. 


Risk Preferences 


Expectance theorists, especially Atkinson (1957), have stimulated much 
study of risk preferences. Atkinson's risk taking model is derived from the 
relationship that McClelland found between need for achievement and 
preference for moderate probabilities of success. Atkinson's model in- 
volves six variables: the subjective probability (i.e., expectance) of success 
(P,), the subjective probability of failure (P), the incentive value of suc- 
cess (Z), the incentive value of avoiding failure (-7), the achievement 
motive (M), and the motive to avoid failure (M). Atkinson assumed that 
f, is a positive linear function of difficulty and can be represented by 
(1 — P). He assumed further that -7, is a negative linear function of diffi- 
culty and can be represented by -P.. The variables are combined multi- 
plicatively in the following equation: Resultant motivation — (M, x P, x I.) 
+(M,.x P,x-I,). The resultant motivation function has a maximum at 
P, — .5 if M, is greater than M,. Where M, is greater than M, the resultant 
motivation function would be a maximum either at the lowest value of P. 
or the highest value of P.. 

The major prediction that follows from Atkinson's theory is that per- 
formance level should be greatest when there is greatest uncertainty about 
the outcome (when subjective probability of success is .50). This predic- 
tion should be true regardless of whether the motive to achieve or the 
motive to avoid failure is stronger within an individual. However, persons 
in whom the achievement motive is stronger should prefer intermediate 
risk, and those in whom the motive to avoid failure is stronger should 
avoid intermediate risk, preferring instead either very easy and safe under- 
takings or extremely difficult and speculative ones. This preference is 
based on the theory that an individual with a stronger motivation to avoid 
failure will tend either to succeed with the safe task or will be easily able to 
explain failure of a very speculative task without assuming personal 
blame, which he finds particularly painful. 

McClelland (1961) has stated that the situations in which an individual's 
degree of control or skill is most important are moderately risky situations 
rather than very risky or very certain ones. According to McClelland, the 
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individual needs no more than average ability to perform successfully the 
functions that fall within the limits of the safe end of the continuum, but 
no amount of skill can help in the situation of pure chance. 


Entrepreneurial Risk Preferences 


These three levels of risk preferences—low, intermediate or moderate, 
and high—could affect an individual's decision to start a business venture. 
Mancuso (1975) stated that individuals who are considered established en- 
trepreneurs tend to be moderate risk takers, but he did not provide empiri- 
cal support for his viewpoint, nor did he suggest what the propensity for 
risk taking might have been at the time the entrepreneurial decision was 
made. Perhaps in some instances, as the entrepreneur becomes more 
aware of his business environment, he realizes that the venture has been 
more risky than he originally perceived it. 

As noted earlier, no studies have considered the risk taking propensity 
of individuals whose business ventures failed before becoming reasonably 
well established. These individuals may have considered their ventures to 
involve moderate or low risks, or they may have recognized the highly 
speculative nature of their proposed ventures and even believed that there 
was a greater likelihood for failure than for success. As stated above, if 
their motivation to avoid failure was very strong, they may have preferred 
to fail in a high-risk environment where failure could be explained without 
assuming personal blame, instead of in a more moderate risk setting, 
where they might more likely be blamed personally for failure. Previous 
researchers who studied established (and, therefore, at least moderately 
successful) entrepreneurs may have eliminated from their studies those en- 
trepreneurs who chose high-risk ventures and failed, as well as those who 
started what they considered to be low-risk ventures and failed. 

Although previous research has not specifically compared the risk tak- 
ing propensity of individuals who decided to start their own business ven- 
ture with that of individuals not so inclined, research conducted by Meyer, 
Walker, and Litwin (1961), studied ‘‘managers’’ of shop operations in 
‘manufacturing plants and ''staff specialists" to determine the relationship 
between measured motive patterns of individuals and their adjustment to 
particular job roles. The authors hypothesized that managers in jobs with 
definite entrepreneurial characteristics would score higher on a measure of 
need for achievement than would specialists whose jobs were nonentrepre- 
neurial. Further, they hypothesized that in situations requiring decisions 
involving risk, the ‘‘entrepreneurs’’ would prefer risks with odds of suc- 
cess near 50-50, because previous research had shown this preference to be 
associated with achievement motivation. The study found that managers 
selected to represent the entrepreneurial role did show greater preference 
for intermediate risks on a risk preference questionnaire than did special- 
ists of comparable age, education, and job level. 
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If managers holding positions with entrepreneurial characteristics have 
greater preferences for moderate level risks than do specialists whose jobs 
are nonentrepreneurial, then perhaps these findings can be. generalized to 
include actual entrepreneurs. The writings previously referred to may sug- 
gest that actual entrepreneurs have a stronger preference for moderate 
risks. However, it is conceivable that the preference for moderate level risk 
is not associated with actual ownership of a business but rather with the 
managerial demands of any job. If this conjecture is true, then there 
should not be a significant difference in risk taking propensities between 
owner-managers and managers whose jobs are entrepreneurial with the ex- 
ception of ownership. 

Entrepreneurial literature since the writings of Mill has included risk 
bearing as a major distinguishing characteristic between the functions of a 
. manager and those of an entrepreneur. Entrepreneurial risk can be divided 
into three components: the general risk taking propensity of a potential 
entrepreneur, the perceived probability of failure for a specific venture, 
and the perceived consequences of failure. Because the latter two compo- 
nents require intimate knowledge of the specific venture before they can 
be evaluated, a study based on them would be very difficult and very likely 
subject to uncontrolled independent variables. However, the general risk 
taking propensity of the entrepreneurs and managers can be compared 
empirically to determine whether this component of risk distinguishes en- 
trepreneurs from managers. | 


Definition of Risk Taking Propensity 


For the purpose of this study, the propensity for risk taking is defined as 
the perceived probability of receiving the rewards associated with success 
of a proposed situation, which is required by an individual before he will 
subject himself to the consequences associated with failure, the alternative 
situation providing less reward as well as less severe consequences than the 
proposed situation. Such a definition might best describe the situation that 
faces the potential entrepreneur when he decides to establish a new busi- 
ness venture. 


METHOD 
Participants 


The study was conducted using three groups of participants. One group 
was composed of individuals who within the three months prior to the 
study ceased working for their employers and at the time of the study 
owned as well as managed business ventures. Because their businesses had 
not existed long enough to have failed, a broad spectrum of entrepreneurs 
is included, 1.e., those who will be successful and those who will be unsuc- 
cessful. 
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The entrepreneurial group was compared with two groups of managers 
who were similar otherwise to the entrepreneurs. Members of both groups 
of managers also had changed positions within three months prior to the 
study. One group of managers had changed organizations, and the other 
had only changed positions within an organization. 

This study initially involved only these three groups, and a comparison 
of the entrepreneurs with a more general population was not planned prior 
to the study. However, after the initial data analysis was conducted, com- 
parison with a more generalized population seemed desirable. The norma- 
tive data obtained by Kogan and Wallach (1964) was used as the best avail- 
able data approximating the general population. 


Measurement Instrument 


Wallach and Kogan (1959, 1961) developed the choice dilemmas ques- 
tionnaire (CDQ) to obtain probability preferences in everyday life situa- 
tions. On this test a subject is presented with 12 hypothetical situations. 
Each item requires the respondent to choose between a safe alternative 
and a more attractive but risky one. In addition, the respondent is asked to 
indicate the probability of success sufficient for him to select the risky al- 
ternative. A typical item is: 

Mr. A, an electrical engineer, who is married and has one child, has been working fora 
large electronics corporation since graduating from college five years ago. He is assured 
of a lifetime job with a modest, though adequate, salary, and liberal pension benefits 
upon retirement. On the other hand, it is very unlikely that his salary will increase much 
before he retires. While attending a convention, Mr. A is offered a job with a small, new- 
ly founded company which has a highly uncertain future. The new job would pay more 
to start and would offer the possibility of a share in the ownership if the company sur- 
vived the competition of the larger firms. 

Imagine that you are advising Mr. A. Listed below are several probabilities or odds of 
the new company’s proving financially sound. 

Please check the lowest probability that you wouid consider acceptable to make it 
worthwhile for Mr. A to take the new job. 

The chances are I in 10 that the company will prove financially sound. 

The chances are 3 in 10 that the company will prove financially sound. 

The chances are 5 in 10 that the company will prove financially sound. 

The chances are 7 in 10 that the company will prove financially sound. 

The chances are 9 in 10 that the company will prove financially sound. 
Place a check here if you think Mr. A should not take the new job no matter 
what the probabilities. 


The items contained in the CDQ are not in any respect a representative 
sample of all possible items in the universe. Therefore, instruments similar 
to the CDQ could readily be constructed. There is no basis known for the 
creation of any other possible scale as a measure of risk taking propensity. 
The CDQ score summarizes the responses made to a particular set of 12 
choice dilemmas. A maximum score of 120 is possible, and 12 is the 
minimum score. Lower scores are associated with less conservatism in risk 
taking situations. 

Kogan and Wallach (1964) reported reliabilities of .53 for the men and 
.62 for women using odd-even coefficients stepped up by the Spearman- 
Brown formula and considered to be adequate. 
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- Items from the CDQ have been extensively used. by researchers of risk 
taking propensity. Unfortunately, all reported research in the United 
States that utilized all of the items has used college students or elderly per- 
sons as subjects. Thus a comparison of the results of the present research 
with the results of previous research is necessarily of limited value. 
However, after a thorough search of the literature, it was concluded 
that the most widely used and most appropriate instrument for the present 
research was the CDQ, despite its limitations. The limitations were deter- 
mined to be of less importance because the primary purpose for inclusion 
of this instrument was to measure the relative differences between groups. 


Procedure 


The businesses whose owners served as participants were selected from 
the listing of businesses licensed by St. Louis County, Missouri, during the 
months of August and September 1975.° 

From this total listing of businesses, branch outlets of existing busi- - 
nesses were eliminated. Also eliminated were businesses that had been es- 
tablished previous to August but had recently relocated and were being li- 
censed to do business at the new location. After this elimination proce- 
dure, the names of 93 businesses remained. 

Each of these businesses received a letter informing the owner of a 
meeting to be offered at four different times at the School of Business and 
Administration of Saint Louis University. One purpose, stated in the letter 
for the meeting, was to gather information anonymously about the beliefs, 
attitudes, and background of the business owners. The second purpose 
mentioned was to allow the owners to meet one another socially and ex- 
change information. 

Each business was contacted by telephone to see if the owner would at- 
tend one of the meetings. If a business had more than one owner, the first 
one contacted by telephone was the only one who was considered for this 
study. Furthermore, if the owner was employed elsewhere he was elimi- 
nated from this study. 

A total of 58 questionnaires were either provided during the meetings or 
mailed to those entrepreneurs unable to attend a meeting. Of these, 31 
were completed in usable form. Five others were returned but were not 
completed as requested and therefore were disregarded. 

The names of managers were obtained from St. Louis area newspaper 
articles that deal with personnel changes. Only one manager per organiza- 
tion was asked to serve as a participant. These managers received letters 
similar to those sent to the entrepreneurs except that these letters stated - 
that managers were the focal point of the meetings. 

A total of 106 questionnaires were either provided during the meetings 
or mailed to managers unable to attend any of the sessions. Of the 51 
questionnaires provided to the promoted managers, 38 were returned but 
3 were not correctly completed, leaving 35 in usable form for the study. Of 
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the 55 managers who had joined a new organization, 40 returned question- 
naires but 4 did not complete them correctly, leaving 36 in usable form. 

To allow both managerial groups to be equal in size to the group of en- 
trepreneurs, four questionnaires from individuals promoted within an or- 
ganization and five questionnaires from individuals who had recently 
joined a new organization were randomly selected and eliminated from 
further data analysis. | 

It was necessary to determine whether significantly different results 
would have been obtained if all of the participants had responded. To 
make this assessment, two procedures were used. 

First, the data provided by each primary group of respondents who at- 
tended the meetings was compared with the data for the same primary 
group of respondents who mailed in their responses. No significant differ- 
ences were found to exist between either segment of any of the three 
groups. Second, the types of businesses and/or positions held by respon- 
dents of each primary group were compared with those of nonrespondents 
for each primary group. Once again no apparent differences were ob- 
served. However, these comparisons do not assure that similar results 
would definitely have been obtained had all participants responded. 


RESULTS 


The null hypothesis developed for this study is presented below: 
Individuals who, within the past three inonths, have ceased work- 
ing for their employers and now own as well as manage business ven- 
tures, will have the same risk-taking propensity as will 
a) individuals who, within the past taree months, have ceased 
working for their employers and now are managers for different 
employers, and | 
b) individuals who, within the past three months, have assumed 
new managerial positions with the same firms with which they 
have been associated for a year or more. 

In order to test the hypothesis, data from the Kogan-Wallach CDQ were 
used. The mean CDQ score for the entrepreneurs was 71, while the trans- 
ferred managers’ mean score was 72.52, and the promoted managers’ 
mean score was 66.97 (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 
Means and Standard Deviations on Kogan-Wallach 
Choice Dilemmas Questionnaire 


rt M MM RR ee Ó—— RR MÀ Rf a 


Number of Standard 


Group Respondents Mean Deviation 
Entrepreneurs 3 . 71.00 11.94 
Transferred managers 3l 72.32 12.19 


Promoted managers 3l 66.97 10.84 
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TABLE 2 
Summary of Analysis of Variance on Kogan-Wallach 
Choice Dilemmas Questionnaire 
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Source of Level of 
Variation df SS MS F Significance 
Between group 2 509.87 254.94 1.87 .1579 
Within group 90 12262.71 136.25 
Total 92 12772.58 


If the range of differences among the three group means was similar to 
the range reported by Kogan and Wallach (1964), there is a 73 percent 
probability that it would have been discovered. This probability of detec- 
tion or ‘‘power’’ of the statistical test was based on the range of means re- 
ported by Kogan and Wallach, 3 groups of 31 participants each and a 
Type I error of 5 percent. Although no generally accepted convention for 
significant power value exists, Cohen (1969) recommended 80 percent but 
noted that values larger than 60 percent should be considered acceptable. 
It therefore is concluded that if a difference in risk taking propensity had 
existed it probably would have been discovered. 

A one-way analysis of variance test (Table 2) indicated that the CDQ 
scores of the three groups were not significantly different from each other. 
Therefore, the null research hypothesis was accepted in its entirety; the en- 
trepreneurs appear to have the same risk taking propensity as managers. 

In order to understand more fully the significance of risk taking propen- 
sity as it relates to the decision to start a business venture, additional ex- 
ploratory analysis was conducted using the CDQ scores of the entrepre- 
neurs together with the mean scores and standard deviations reported by 
Kogan and Wallach (1964) for 114 undergraduate male students and 103 
undergraduate female students. | 

The chi-squared test of significance indicates that no significant differ- 
ence exists at the .25 level of confidence between the distribution of the en- 
trepreneurs’ scores and those scores obtained from the Kogan-Wallach 
study, assuming normal distribution for the Kogan-Wallach data. 

A Kolmogorov confidence band with a confidence coefficient of 95 per- 
cent was established using the data reported by Kogan-Wallach and 
assuming that the data were normally distributed. All individual scores for 
entrepreneurs were found to lie within this band, as illustrated in Figure 1. 
It therefore is concluded that the distribution of risk taking propensity 
held by entrepreneurs is the same as the distribution of risk taking in the 
general population, i.e., the population used by Kogan-Wallach to estab- 
lish norms for the CDQ instrument. 


DISCUSSION 


The failure of risk taking propensity to distinguish entrepreneurs from 
managers appears to be a major deviation from the widely reported theory 
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FIGURE 1 
Kolmogorov Confidence Band Based on Kogan-Wallach's CDQ Data 
and Plot of Entrepreneurs’ CDQ Scores 
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that entrepreneurs are the more moderate risk takers. However, the failure 
to find differences does not imply that entrepreneurs are not moderate risk 
takers. In fact, a comparison of the responses on the CDQ of the entrepre- 
neurs and the managers who participated in this study with data from the 
original Kogan and Wallach (1964) study revealed that both groups were 
best described as moderate risk takers because their scores were clustered 
around the mean score reported by Kogan and Wallach. 

However, if the entire range of scores obtained from entrepreneurs in ` 
this study are compared to the entire range of scores obtained in the 
Kogan-Wallach study an interesting comparison can be made: Figure | 
consists of a plot based on the scores obtained by entrepreneurs in this 
study compared with plots based on the Kogan-Wallach studies that were 
used to establish normative data. (The Kogan-Wallach plots were ob- 
tained by using the reported mean and standard deviations, and it is 
assumed that the Kogan-Wallach data were normally distributed.) This 
Kolmogorov confidence band indicates that the distribution of entrepre- 
neurs' scores from this study and that of Kogan-Wallach subjects are not 
significantly different at the .05 level of confidence. In other words, the 
distribution of the risk taking propensity of the entrepreneurs of new ven- 
tures is similar to the distribution of risk taking propensity found to exist 
by Kogan and Wallach in a more general population. Thus, the data in 
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this study indicate that the level of risk taking propensity does not distin- 
guish new entrepreneurs either from managers or from the general popula- 
tion. 

Just as the majority of the established entrepreneurs who were inter- 
viewed in earlier studies, such as Mancuso’s (1975) study, expressed a de- 
sire for moderate levels of risk, over 64 percent of the entrepreneurs in this 
current study were found to have a propensity for moderate levels of risk, 
as indicated by their CDQ scores’ being within one standard deviation of 
the mean for the Kogan and Wallach subjects. However, by definition, 
approximately 68 percent of the general population also would be ex- 
pected to have scores in this range. Thus earlier studies concerned with the 
entrepreneurs’ risk taking propensity may have correctly found the major- 
ity of entrepreneurs to have a tendency toward moderate levels of risk, but 
they may have failed to recognize that this same characteristic is also true 
of the population in general. Therefore, although a majority of the entre- 
preneurs of established ventures may in fact have preferred moderate 
levels of risk, this preference need not be a distinguishing characteristic. 
But even this statement must be followed with several cautions. 

Because this study dealt with entrepreneurs of new ventures, it is possi- 
ble that the risk taking propensity of established entrepreneurs might dif- 
fer from that of a new entrepreneur. This difference might occur for sev- 
eral reasons. First, the process of being an entrepreneur may increase the 
desire for moderate levels of risk, thus causing a larger percentage of es- 
tablished entrepreneurs to appear to be moderate risk takers. Further- 
more, those entrepreneurs who have a propensity for low or high levels of 
risk may tend to cease to be entrepreneurs at a greater rate than do those 
who have a propensity for moderate levels of risk. An additional source of 
error is introduced by certain difficulties already mentioned in using the 
data reported by Kogan and Wallach for comparison with data collected 
for this study. 

Despite the limitations of this present study and the need for additional 
research, the finding that general risk taking propensity does not distin- 
guish entrepreneurs from nonentrepreneurs, if confirmed by future re- 
search, would result in the revision of the importance of a variable that is 
widely accepted as an entrepreneurial characteristic. 
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Computer based information system performance can 
be conceptualized as being a function of computer hard- 
ware and software, behavioral, structural, and environ- 
mental variables. To explore this conceptual model, 
data were collected from 108 private and governmental 
organizations. The data provide useful insights into the 
determinants of computer based information system 
performance. 


Computer based information systems (CBIS) have become increasingly 
important to contemporary organizations. As Steiner has stated it, ‘‘In- 
formation flows are as important to the life and health of a business as the 
flow of blood is to the life and health of an individual’’ (1969, p. 475). 
High performance information systems can do much to promulgate orga- 
nizational success. : 

Most discussions of CBIS performance are intertwined with or focus or 
computer hardware and software (Withington, 1974). Such an emphasis is 
not surprising because much of what is associated with high performance 
is often made possible by advanced technology. Behavioral variables also 
influence information system performance. A variety of research indicates 
that interactions among individuals and groups are important (Swanson, 
1974; Doll, Abdullah, Mansóur, Trotta, & Shamrock, 1976). Also shown 
to affect performance are structural variables (Reif & Monczka, 1973; 
Baum & Burack, 1969). Other influences on performance are environmen- 
tal variables (Burdeau, 1974; Seaburg & Seaburg, 1973). 

The present article focuses on the findings of a large, cross-organiza- 
tional study. Investigated was the impact that computer hardware and 
software and behavioral, structural, and environmental variables have on: 
CBIS performance. 


52] 
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THE CONCEPTUAL MODEL 


Information systems are a product of multiple factors. Conceptually, 
many scholars in the field recognize this fact, but most research has tended 
to focus on only a few variables at a time (Lucas, 1978; Swanson, 1974; 
Watson, Sprague & Kroeber, 1977a, 1977b). Most CBIS literature has cen- 
tered on technical aspects of the system (Awad, 1977; Lecht, 1977; Nolan, . 
1973; Wilkinson, 1973; Withington, 1975). There exists, however, an 
awareness that behavioral (Mason & Mitroff, 1973; Schewe, 1976; Swan- 
son, 1974), structural (Albrecht, 1973; Reif & Monczka, 1973; Zirkle, 
1977) and environmental (Burdeau, 1974; Bruenberger, 1972; Holland, 
Kretlon, & Ligon, 1974) variables are important. What has been lacking is 
empirical, multiple variable research into the determinants of CBIS per- 
formance. 

The conceptual model employed in this study is: 


CBIS performance =/(Computer hardware and software, 
behavioral, structural, and 
environmental variables) 


In the case of CBIS performance and computer hardware and software, 
the variables used in a previous study were employed (Kroeber, 1976; Wat- 
son et al., 1977a, 1977b). These variables were determined from literature 
references and input from a panel of experts. The same procedure was 
used to obtain the behavioral, structural, and environmental variables em- 
ployed in this study. The variables in each category were as follows: 

CBIS performance variables 

1. The applications performed 

2. The degree of integration in the data base 

3. The decision function provided by decision models 

4. The organizational levels served 

5. The interfaces between system elemerts 

Computer hardware and software variables 

1. The capabilities of the CPU 

2. Data entry capabilities 

3. Storage media and devices 

4. Output capabilities 

5. Other available technology 

Behavioral variables 

1. The degree of top management involvement in system development 

2. Top management’s knowledge of computers 

3. The effectiveness of relationships between computer specialists and 

. other organizational personnel 

4. The amount of resistance to change bv organizational personnel 

5. The quality and quantity of computer specialists 
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Structural variables 

1. The organizational placement of the data processing function 

2. The frequency with which educational programs are offered to end 

users — 

3. The availability of interactive computing 

4. The length of time the organization has operated a CBIS 

Environmental variables 

1. The amount of competition the organization faces in the marketplace 

2. The variety of products or services offered by the organization 

3. The frequency with which the organization offers new products or 

services | 

4. The amount of customer requirements 

5. The amount of external regulation 

It is important to recognize that the correct placement of variables into 
each category was not always clear and that some judgment, perhaps even 
of a somewhat arbitrary nature, had to be made. For example, it is not ob- 
vious how to categorize the frequency with which training programs are 
offered to end users. Consequently, the study's findings in regards to the 
four categories must be interpreted in light of the variables that were 
placed in each. 


METHOD 
| Method of Inquiry 


The method of inquiry was a survey sample of the population of users 
.of CBIS in engineering, finance, manufacturing, retail/wholesale, service, 
and government. The survey instrument was a questionnaire designed to 
provide data to explore the conceptual model described previously. The 
questionnaire was mailed to organizations that participated in a previous 
study dealing with CBIS (Watson et al., 1977a, 1977b). Of these, 108 re- 
sponded and were categorized as follows: 11 engineering, 13 finance, 30 
manufacturing, 12 retail/wholesale, 1] service, and 31 governmental agen- 
cies. 


Selection of Variables 


A survey of the literature with regard to variables that have an impact 
upon CBIS performance served as a starting point in identifying study var- 
lables and grouping them in appropriate categories. A large and compre- 
hensive list of variables was prepared for each category. The lists of varia- 
bles then were mailed to a panel of experts in the field of CBIS. Six experts 
participated in this study. Three were practitioners and three were acade- 
micians in the CBIS field. The questionnaire contained four sections. The 
first section asked the experts to assign weights to the variables included in 
CBIS performance and computer hardware and software. The purpose of 
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this section was to validate the variables and weights for the variables used 
by Watson et al. (1977a, 1977b). This check revealed no significant differ- 
ences between the variables and weights from Watson, Sprague and 
Kroeber’s research and the data provided by the panel of experts. 

The other sections of the experts’ questionnaire dealt with the three lists 
containing the behavioral, structural, ard environmental variables ob- 
tained from the literature search. Each expert was asked to consider the in- 
fluence of each list on performance separately and then was asked to: 
(1) add more variables to each list if deemed appropriate; (2) assign zero 
weights to variables thought to be unimportant; (3) indicate whether some 
variables were redundant or overlapping and, therefore, should be com- 
bined, (4) assign a percentage weight to each variable in the finalized list 
and, finally, (5) provide suggestions or coraments with regard to the study 
in general. l 

Some of the experts added new variables and deleted or combined 
others. After studying the experts’ weights, suggestions, and comments 
carefully, new lists of variables for each category were prepared using the 
following criteria: (1) variables that had the highest average weights were 
selected for inclusion in the study, and (2; inclusion of variables in each 
list was terminated when the weights of the selected variables accounted 
for at least 80 percent of the total weight. The final list of variables in- 
cluded five, four, and five variables in the behavioral, structural, and envi- 
ronmental categories, respectively. A final set of weights for the variables 
in each category was obtained from a second experts’ questionnaire. The 
weights of all of the variables used in the s:udy are shown in Table 1. 


Measurement 


The same organizations surveyed by Watson et al. (1977a, 1977b) in 
their study of the relationship of computer hardware and software to 
CBIS performance were used in this study. This made it possible, with ap- 
propriate updating for recent changes, to use their data. Consequently, 
data were obtained from participating orgarizations for the (1) behavioral 
variables, (2) structural variables, (3) environmental variables, and (4) up- 
dates to CBIS performance and computer hardware and software. 

Ordinal scaling was used to measure the variables in each category. For 
example, five ordinal answers were listed for the question that asked for 
the assessment of the degree of top management's involvement in the on- 
going development of the organization's CBIS. No involvement made up 
the low end of the scale and was assigned a value of 1. Very high involve- 
ment was assigned a value of 5. Similar scaling and quantification were 
used to measure all variables in the study. 

Given the weights for the variables obtained from the panel of experts 
and the quantified organizational data, it was possible to obtain a sum- 
mary for CBIS performance, behavior, structure, and environment. These 
figures were developed for each organization by multiplying the variable. 
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TABLE 1 
Experts’ Weights 


CBIS performance variables Weights 
1. The applications performed .30 
2. The degree of integration in the data base .20 
3. The decision function provided by decision models .20 
4. The organizational levels served .20 
5. The interfaces between system elements 10 
: 1.00 
Computer hardware and software variables? 
1. The capabilities of the CPU 2" .30 
2. Data entry capabilities ' .15 
3. Storage media and devices 255 
4. Output capabilities 10° 
5. Other available technology _.20 
1.00 
Behavioral variables 
1. The degree of top management involvement in system development 32 
2. Top management’s knowledge of computers 14 
3. The effectiveness of relationships between computer specialists and other organiza- 
tional personnel .18 
4. The amount of resistance to change by organizational personnel .10 
5. The quality and quantity of computer specialists _.26 
1.00 
Structural variables . ; 
1. The organizational placement of the data processing function .19 
2. The frequency with which educational programs are offered to end users .18 
3. The availability of interactive computing .24 
4. The length of time the organization has operated a CBIS ES 
1.00 
Environmental variables 
1. The amount of competition the organization faces in the marketplace (34 
2. The variety of products or services offered by the organization .16 
3. The frequency with which the organization offers new products or services .14 
4. The amount of customer requirements .2] 
5: The amount of external regulation i AT 
1.00 


aThese variables and their weights were obtained from the Watson et al. (1977a, 1977b) study. 


weights times the corresponding quantified variable values. These figures 
became inputs to the regression analysis that was used in developing the 
study’s findings. 


FINDINGS 


Private business data were analyzed separately from governmental data. 
Therefore, two models were tested: one for private business organizations 
and one for governmental organizations. For the private business model, 
the full conceptual model described previously was used. In the case of the 
governmental model, the environmental variables were excluded because 
of their lack of relevance for governmental organizations, given the way 
the environmental variables were defined. Governmental organizations 
function in an environment that is much different from that faced by pri- 
vate business organizations. Even among governmental organizations 
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(e.g., national defense, welfare, agriculture) there are considerable differ- 
ences. In order to explore fully the impact of environmental variables on 
: CBIS performance in governmental organizations, it would be necessary 
to categorize the different types of governmental organizations, develop 
appropriate environmental variables for each category, and collect data 
from organizations in the different categories. Such an undertaking was 
left for future research. 


Private Business Model Results 


Stepwise regression results indicated that the model was a good predic- 
tor of performance. Table 2 summarizes the results of the stepwise regres- 
sion analysis and the statistics for each variable entering regression. The 
strongest predictor of CBIS performance was structure, followed by com- 
puter hardware and software, and then environment. Behavior was the 
weakest predictor and did not enter the regression, although it came close 
to entering and therefore could be regarded as a marginal predictor. The 
F-ratios ranged from 8.78 (environment) to 57.25 (structure). The coeffi- 
cient of determination (R^) obtained in step 1 was .433 and by step 3, when 
the last variable entered (environment), it was .574. These results were 
significant at the .01 level. 

A cross validation procedure was employed to validate the model. A 
Pearson correlation coefficient (r) of .703, which was significant at the .01 
level, was obtained, which indicated high model validity. 


TABLE 2 
Stepwise Regression: Private Business Model’ 


Pence = f(computer hardware & software, behavior, structure, environment) 


(n=: 77) 
Variable(s) entered on 
Step I: Structure 
Multiple R = .658 Simpler =  .658 
R2 = 433 F-ratio =57,25 
Standard Deviation = 13.09 Beta = .379 
Significance = .01 
Step 2: Computer hardware & software 
Multiple R = .723 Simpler =  .583 
R2 =. 523 F-ratio =40.58 
Standard Deviation = 12.09 Beta = ,263 
Significance = .01 
Step 3: Environment 
Multiple R = 758 Simpler = .588 
R? = 574 F-ratio = 8.78 
Standard Deviation = 11.50 Beta =  ,326 


Significance = .01 


aBehavior did not enter, but came close (marginal), with an F-ratio of 3.783 (min. F= 3.99 to 
enter). 
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Government Model Results 


Stepwise regression results indicated that the government model was a 
weak predictor of CBIS performance. Table 3 summarizes the results of 
the stepwise regression analysis and the statistics for each variable entering 
regression. Only computer hardware and software entered the regression, 
with an F-ratio of 9.44 and R? of .246. These results were significant at the 
.05 level. | 

Due to the smallness of the governmental sample size (n = 31), no model 
validation was conducted. | 


Organizational Category Ratings 


The mean scores for each organizational category were computed. The 
mean CBIS performance ratings are shown in Table 4. Manufacturing or- 
ganizations had the highest mean performance followed by service, gov- 
ernment, engineering, finance, and retail/wholesale. Only finance and re- 
tail/wholesale categories were found to be significantly different from the 
rest (at the .90 and .95 level, respectively). 


TABLE 3 
Stepwise Regression: Government Model* 


Performance — f(computer hardware & software, behavior, structure) 


(n — 3l) 
Variable(s) entered on 
Step 1: Computer hardware & software 
Multiple R = .4956 F-ratio = 9.442 
R?' = .2456 Standard Deviation = 14.52 
Simpler =.4956 Significance = .05 


aBehavior and structure did not enter. However, structure had an F-ratio of 3.72 (need at least 4.21 
to enter) and was significant at .064. 


TABLE 4 
Mean Performance and Computer Hardware and Software Scores 


Mean Computer 


Mean Significant at Hardware & Significant at 
Category Performance .90 .95 Software .90 .95 
Engineering 56.6 No No 49.2 No No 
(n=11) 
Finance 53.2 Yes No 47.5 Yes No 
(n= 13) 
Manufacturing 59.9 No No 53.3 No No 
(n= 30) 5 
Retail/Wholesale 48.9 Yes Yes 47.1 Yes No 
(7 = 12) 
Service §9.3 No No 58.3 No No 
(m= 11) 
Private (56.7) — — (53.2) — — 
(n — 77) 
Government 58.9 No No 58.3 Yes No 
(n —- 31) 
Total 51.2 — M 54.6 — — 


(n — 108) 
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Mean computer hardware and software ratings also are shown in Table 
4. Service and government organizations had the highest. ratings, followed 
by manufacturing, engineering, finance and retail/wholesale. Finance and 
retail/wholesale organizations were found to be significantly different 
from the rest at the .90 level. 

Mean behavioral ratings are shown in Table 5. Finance organizations 
had the highest rating followed by retail/wholesale, engineering, service, 
manufacturing, and government. Finance was significantly higher (.90 
level) than private businesses. 

Mean structure ratings are shown in Table 6. Finance organizations had 
the highest rating, followed by manufacturing, service, retail/wholesale, 
government, and engineering. Finance was significantly higher (.90 level) 
than the rest, and government was significantly lower (.90 level) than pri- 
vate businesses. 


TABLE 6 
Mean Structure Scores 


Location of 


Data Processing Educational Interactive Experience Significant a í 
Category Department Programs | Computing in CBIS Total | .90  .95. 

(Maximum) (19) (18) (24) (39) (100) — — 

Engineering + 12.9 9.8 15.3 17.7. 55.7 No No 
{n=11) l 

Finance 13.9 11.1 17.8 23.4 63.2 Yes No 
(1 = 13) 

Manufacturing 13.5 9.4 16.3 21.6 60.8 No No 
(n = 30) | 

Retail/Wholesale 13.5 9.5 14.7 18.8 56.5 No No 
(n-1 

Service 14.2 11.4 14.5 20.6 60.7 No No 
(nil) 

Private (13.6) (10.0) (15.9) (20.8) (60.3) | — — 
(t — 77) 

Government 15.0 9.7 15.0 15.6 56.3 Yes | No 
(n=31) 

Total 14.0 9.9 15.9 19.3 59.1 — — 
(n = 108) 


: Mean environmental ratings are shown in Table 7. Manufacturing orga- 
nizations had the highest rating, followed by retail/wholesale, finance, en- 
gineering, and service. Manufacturing was significantly higher (.90 level) 
than the rest, and service was significantly lower (.90 level) than the rest. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The study findings have practical implications for management. They 
clearly show that although computer hardware and software are important 
to a high performance CBIS, behavioral, structural, and environmental 
variables also are important. Organizations that operate a CBIS should re- 
view and continually monitor these variables in order to achieve high per- 
formance. 
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In both the private business and government models, computer hard- 
ware and software were found to be related to CBIS performance. This is 
to be expected. Fast CPU’s, large storage capacities, sophisticated operat- 
ing systems, and the like make it possible to do much of what is associated 
with high performance. The study’s findings also show the importance of 
other variables. Consequently, it seems most appropriate to view com- 
puter hardware and software as a facilitator of high CBIS performance, 
but normally not sufficient by itself. 

The private business model clearly shows the importance of structural 
variables. The findings suggest the merits of an independent location for 
the data processing department in order to realize high performance, the 
value of educational programs for end users, and the utility of an interac- 
tive computing capability. The length of time that the organization has op- 
erated a CBIS was included as a variable, as it typically takes time to 
evolve a high performance CBIS. 

In the private business model, environmental variables were found to be 
related to CBIS performance. In general, organizations have little choice 
but to react to their environment, because only in rare cases can they sig- 
nificantly affect it. Still, it is useful to understand that competitive pres- 
sures, the variety of products or services offered, governmental regula- 
tions, and customer requirements do indeed affect CBIS performance. 

Behavioral variables are at least marginally related to CBIS perfor- 
mance. The private business model findings indicate that top management 
involvement, knowledge of computers, the adequacy of the quantity and 
quality of CBIS personnel, the amount of resistance to change, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the relationship between system personnel and others in the 
organization have an impact on system performance. 

It is noted that behavioral variables were not found to be as strongly re- 
lated to CBIS performance as might have been expected, given the numer- 
ous articles discussing their importance. This finding is not easily ex- 
plained. It may be that advanced computer hardware and software, care- 
fully designed structural relationships, and a demanding external environ- 
ment lead to a high performance CBIS. Perhaps behavioral problems only 
temporarily impede system development efforts, but over time these diffi- 
culties are overcome and high performance is possible. 

The summarized industry data are potentially useful for industry leaders 
who want to make cross-industry comparisons. Such comparisons might 
pinpoint areas in which industry improvement is needed. At the individual 
firm level, comparisons can be made between the organization and the 
summarized data for its industry counterparts. Materials for scoring an 
organization’s CBIS performance, computer hardware and software, be- 
havior, structure, and environment are available elsewhere (Mansour, 
1978). Once again, much like with accounting ratios, areas for potential 
improvement can be identified from such comparisons. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A model was conceptualized and tested for the purpose of investigating 
the determinants of computer based information system performance. 
The model hypothesized that CBIS performance is related to computer 
hardware and software, behavioral, structural, and environmental varia- 
bles. For governmental organizations, environmental variables were not 
deemed relevant in the same manner as for private business organizations 
and, hence, were not tested. | 

The findings indicate that the private business model is a good predictor 
of CBIS performance. Organizational structure was the best predictor, 
followed by computer hardware and software, and then environment. The 
behavioral variables were the weakest predictor of performance. It should 
be emphasized that these findings are valid only to the extent of the varia- 
bles included in each category. For example, the behavioral category con- 
tained five weighted variables for which some arbitrary judgment was ex- 
ercised in their groupings. Also, the structure category was a result of four 
weighted variables, some of which it can be argued belong to the behavior 
catezory. This limitation must be recognized before one can dismiss the 
importance of behavioral variables in influencing CBIS performance. 

In the governmental model, only computer hardware and software en- 
tered regression. Structural and behavioral variables can be considered 
only as marginal and weak predictors of performance, respectively. 
Again, the same limitation mentioned earlier in the private business model 
applies here. In addition, the sample size was considerably smaller than 
for the private business model. Another limitation is that no attempt was 
made to stratify governmental agencies into their various types. An in- 
crease in the sample size and stratification would have helped improve the 
analysis. 

Differences were noted among organizational categories. Manufactur- 
ing, service, and governmental organizations were high in both CBIS per- 
formance and computer hardware and software. Financial organizations 
rated high on the behavioral and structural variables, and manufacturing 
- firms had high environmental scores. 
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Analysis and Prediction of 
Top National Union Officers’ 
Total Compensation! 
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Relationships among, and correlates of, the total 
compensation of the top three officers in the 100 largest 
national unions were examined in three time periods 
(1962, 1967, 1973): Results were highly stable over time 
and for the most part bore a resemblance to results from 
studies on compensation for top business executives. 


The nature and the correlates of top executive compensation have been 
extensively investigated in two types of research. The first has been an 
analysis of the pay structure for top executives, usually the three top exec- 
utives. It has been found that there are very decided compensation differ- 
entials among such executives, usually about 30 percent between adjacent 
levels or ranks (Mahoney, 1979; Patton, 1965). For example, Patton 
(1965) found that as a percentage of the chief executive's compensation, 
the second and third officers’ compensations were 72 percent and 58 per- 
cent, respectively, in 1964. Mahoney (1979) found that individuals also 
perceive as appropriate a differential of about 30 percent between adja- 
cent high levels. 

These salary differentials also appear to be quite stable. The differen- 
tials reported by Patton for 1964 were identical to the differentials in exis- 
tence 11 years previously (Patton, 1965). In short, the evidence on pay 
structures suggests a very pronounced, stable pay structure among top ex- 
ecutives. 

A second stream of research has investigated significant correlates of 
top executive compensation, usually focusing on the chief executive of- 
ficer. Numerous indices of ability to pay have been examined in this 


! Funding for the data collection phase of this research was provided by Department of Labor Con- 
tract B-9-M-5-2068. The authors would like to thank Harry Blaine and Stephen Hills of Ohio State 
University who read earlier drafts of this paper. An earlier draft of this paper was presented by the 
authors at the National Academy of Management meeting, Atlanta, 1979. 
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regard. They include such factors as profit, assets, sales, rate of return, 
and size (Agarwal, 1979; Lewellen & Huntsman, 1970; McGuire, Chiu, & 
Elbing, 1962; Masson, 1971; Motamedi, 1979; Roberts, 1956; Wallace, 
1976). In general, ability to pay variables are strong predictors of top exec- 
utive compensation. Their relative predictive importance, however, de- 
pends on such factors as industrial concentration and type of ownership 
control (Wallace, 1976). 

Job complexity also may be associated with top executive compensa- 
tion. Agarwal (1979) found that the span of control, number of manage- 
ment levels below the executive, and geographical diversity of operations 
were significantly related to top executive compensation in the life insur- 
ance industry. . 

Recently there has been interest in examining the correlates of union of- 
- ficer compensation. This research has been greatly aided by the availabil- 
ity of union financial information through the financial record keeping 
and reporting requirements of the Landrum-Griffin Act. These archival 
data provide not only union officer compensation information, but also 
ability to pay information. 

There have been three studies of correlates of union officer compensa- 
tion in craft and industrial unions (Bressler, 1972; Ehrenberg & Goldberg, 
1977; Sandver, 1978). Results of these studies indicate that, as with top 
business executives, ability to pay indices (e.g., dues, assets) are signifi- 
cantly related to union officer compensation. These results, however, are 
limited to local unions and to the top local officer. 

The present study of union officer compensation was designed to ex- 
pand on this previous research in three major respects. First, the focus was 
on the compensation of national, as opposed to local, union officers. Sec- 
ond, compensation of the top three officers in each union was investi- 
gated. This permitted analysis of the top officers’ pay structure, as well as: 
possible differences in correlates of compensation among the three offi- 
cers. Finally, all analyses were conducted for three time periods as a form 
of replication. | 

Given the lack of evidence noted above on union officers! pay struc- 
tures, no explicit hypothesis was made regarding the percentage compen- 
sation differentials in existence among the three officers. In keeping with 
the evidence on stability of pay structures for executives (Patton, 1965), 
however, it was expected that the union pay structure would be stable 
across the three time periods, whatever its precise nature. 

With regard to correlates of union officers’ compensation, six variables 
were chosen for investigation. Four of these may be considered ability to 
pay indices— dues, assets, cash disbursements, and liabilities. It was hy- 
pothesized that the first three of these (dues, assets, and cash disburse- 
ments) would be positively related to, and the last (liabilities) would be 
negatively related to, compensation. The other two variables may be con- 
sidered measures of job complexity—number of local unions and amount 
of local union control over collective bargaining. Number of local unions 
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is an indication of how many separate governing bodies the national offi- 
cers must communicate with and coordinate. Thus if was hypothesized 
that number of local unions would be positively related to union officer 
compensation. The less the amount of control that the local union has in 
collective bargaining, the greater the coordination and control of local col- 
. lective bargaining required by the national officers. Thus, it was hypothe- 
sized that there would be a negative relationship between amount of local 
control and union officers’ compensation. 


METHOD 
Sample 


The sample was comprised of the 100 largest (based on membership) na- 
tional unions that were in continuous operation during the period 
1962-1973. Data for each union were gathered for three of the years in this | 
period: 1962, 1967, and 1973. A listing of these unions and their member- 
ship is available on request from the first author. 


Measures 


Measures of total compensation, dues, assets, cash disbursements, and 
liabilities were taken from the LM-2 forms filed annually by all national 
unions with the U.S. Department of Labor. The LM-2 forms are a com- 
plete financial record of the national union. The number of local unions 
was gathered from the biennial Directory of National Union and Em- 
ployee Associations, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
measure of bargaining control was taken from a taxonomy used by Room- 
kin (1976). Each measure is described in more detail below. | 

Total Compensation—For each of the three top union officers, total 
compensation is the sum of remuneration received for salary, expenses, 
and allowances as shown on the LM-2 forms. This is not necessarily the 
total annual compensation received, as additional income may be earned 
both inside (e.g., pension board trustee) and outside (e.g., public lectures) 
the union. ; 

Dues—Dues are the total dollar volume of income received from dues 
during the reporting year. This is by far the largest source of revenue for 
the national unions in the sample, accounting for almost 90 percent of 
total receipts. 

Total Assets— Total assets are the sum of all financial assets reported on 
the LM-2 forms. It represents the accumulated wealth of the union. 

Total Liabilities—Total liabilities are the sum of all financial liabilities 
listed on the LM-2 forms. It thus represents the accumulated indebtedness 
of the union. 

Cash Disbursements—The total dollar volume of expenditures by the 
union, less total compensation for union officers, répresents cash dis- 
bursements. 
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Number of Local Unions—The measure of local unions is simply the 
number of local unions affiliated with the national union in each time 
period. 

Bargaining Control—The constitutions of the national unions were ex- 
amined to determine the extent of local control over collective bargaining. 
If local unions were allowed under the constitution to enter into collective 
agreements without approval from a representative of the national union, 
this was considered local bargaining control. The bargaining control varia- 
ble was the same for all time periods. 


Analysis 


In the first part of the analysis means, standard deviations, and inter- 
correlations for total compensation were computed for each of the time 
periods. This was followed by computation of ratios of total compensa- 
tion among the three officers (i.e., the pay structure) in each of the time 
. periods. Finally, zero-order and multiple correlations between total com- 
pensation of each officer and the independent variables were computed. 


RESULTS 


Total compensation means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations 
are shown in Table 1 by time period. It is noted that although the average 
top officer's compensation increased $15,780 over the 11-year time period 
(about 53 percent in ‘‘money’’ terms), this increase was only 6 percent in 
constant 1967 or “‘real’’ dollars. Furthermore, Table 1 reveals two addi- 
tionally notable results. One of these is the high standard deviation of 
compensation values around the mean. For instance, although not shown 
in Table 1, the data show a maximum of $132,529 and a minimum value of 
$1,200 for the total compensation of the highest paid officer in 1973. Illus- 
trative total compensation figures for 1977 publicly published also show 
considerable variability across unions (‘‘Where Tradition and Politics 
Rule," 1978). Second, the table clearly shows that the compensation levels 
of the top three officers are highly and significantly intercorrelated. The 
correlation between the compensation of the top officer and the second 
Officer is the strongest (ranging between .78 and .85), the correlation bet- 
ween the second and third officers is the next strongest (ranging from .69 
to .82), and finally the correlation between the first officer's compensation 
and that of the third officer is the weakest of the three, ranging from .58 
to .74. The pattern of these intercorrelations is remarkably similar in each 
of the time periods. 

The results in Table 2 are a further refinement of the relationships 
among salary levels suggested in Table 1. Table 2 gives the compensation 
ratios between each of the different officeholders for each time period. 
The ratio calculations show an extremely strong and stable pay structure 
emerging for the 100 national unions in the sample. For example, in 1973 
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the second officer received about 79 percent of the compensation of the 
top officer. The third officer received about 83 percent as much compen- 
sation as the second and about 65 percent as much as the highest paid offi- 
cial. The ratios of second to top and third to second became even closer in 
1967 and were the same (.79) in 1962. The ratio of the third highest to the 
top paid increased slightly to .67 in 1967 and fell off slightly to .61 in 1962. 
The major conclusion to emerge from Table 2 is that there are pay differ- 
entials of about 20 percent between adjacent levels that maintain them- 
selves over time. 





TABLE 2 
Ratios Among National Union Officers Total Compensation 
1973 1967 1962 
Ratio Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Officer 2/officer 1 79 21. ' .82 .28 79 .22 
Officer 3/officer | .65 .29 .67 .45 .61 31 


Officer 3/officer 2 83 .30 .80 .35 .79 .32 


The results in Table 3 are a summary of the correlational analysis. A 
close look at the zero-order correlations in Table 3 indicates substantial 
stability of relationships across the three time periods. The correlations be- 
tween compensation and the variables listed in Table 3 are almost always 
of the hypothesized sign, with the exception of the total liabilities variable 
in 1967 and 1973. Furthermore, the hypothesized relations are highly sig- 
nificant statistically, except for the total liabilities and bargaining struc- 
ture variables. 

The final two columns of Table 3 present, in some respects, the most in- 
teresting results of the analysis. Uniting all of the original independent 
variables in a multiple regression framework reveals that about 28 percent 
of the variance in the top officer's compensation in 1973 can be explained 
by the independent variables included in the model. Additionally, Table 3 
shows that 33 percent of the variance in the second officer's compensa- 
tion, and about 46 percent of the variance in the third officer's annual re- 
muneration from the union can be explained by the model. However, the 
results of this analysis can be improved remarkably for officer 2 by adding 
total compensation of officer 1 as an independent variable, and for officer 
3 by adding total compensation of officers | and 2 as independent varia- 
bles. In the compensation model for officer number 2, for example, the 
percentage of explained variance increases from 33 percent to 73 percent. 
Adding the total compensation of both the top and the second officers as 
additional independent variables in the compensation model for officer 3 
increases R? from .46 to .73. 

Indeed, it may be persuasively argued that the compensation of the sec- 
ond and third highest officers is influenced by little else than the compen- 
sation received by the top officer. The correlations reported in Table 1, for 
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example, reveal that 69 percent of the variance of the compensation of of- 
ficer 2 in 1973 is explained by the salary of officer 1; adding the remaining 
independent variables to the model only explains an additional 4 percent 
of the variance increasing the R? to .73. The same result is true for the 
salary model for officer 3 in 1973; 67 percent of the variance in the com- 
pensation of officer 3 is explained by the compensation received by officer 
2. Adding all of the additional independent variables to the model for of- 
ficer 3 only increases the R? to .73. The results for the years 1967 and 1962 
follow approximately the same pattern as that for 1973. In each year, all 
of the multiple correlations are highly significant. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicate that there is a definite internal pay 
structure among top national union officers and that the compensation of 
the top officer plays a major role in determining the compensation re- 
ceived by lower level officers. The relevant compensation ratios exhibited 
high stability over the three time periods, and such stability closely paral- 
lels that found among top business executives by Patton (1965). The slope 
of the pay structures for union officers, however, is somewhat flatter than 
that for top business executives. 

The results of the correlation analysis here for national union officers 
are similar to the previously noted results for local union officers (Ehren- 
berg & Goldberg, 1977; Sandver, 1978). Dues, disbursements, and total 
assets all exhibited strong relationships with total compensation in all 
three time periods, and for all three officers. In addition, number of local 
unions also was consistently and significantly related to total compensa- 
tion, verifying the job complexity hypothesis discussed in the introduc- 
tion. 

Results for the bargaining control EI though in the hypothesized 
direction, were somewhat weak with the exception of the model for the 
top officer. The coefficient for the bargaining control variable was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level for the top officer in 1961 and 1967 and was significant 
at the .06 level in 1973. A possible explanation for this result is that al- 
though local control over collective bargaining has a significant negative 
effect on the compensation of the highest union officer, this factor does 
not affect the compensation of the second and third officers. This result 
suggests further that responsibility for national level collective bargaining 
resides solely with the top officer. A more refined scaled measure of bar- 
gaining control, as opposed to the simple dichotomy used here, perhaps 
would have yielded more definitive results. 

Finally, it is noted that total assets were consistently predictive of total 
compensation, but total liabilities were not. This may simply reflect the 
somewhat high correlation between total assets and the other independent 
variables, but not so for total liabilities. It also may be due to the defini- 
tion of total liabilities. They simply are a measure of accumulated 
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indebiedness, which includes a large amount of long term debt (mortgage 
and loans) that poses no threat to the solvency, liquidity, or other mea- 
.sures of financial stability of the organization. 

In general, the results of the correlation analysis show some similarities 
to results obtained in the studies of business executives. That is, both abil- 
ity to pay and job complexity variables account for significant portions of 
the variance in the total compensation of both business executives and 
union leaders, suggesting that compensation practices for these seemingly 
dissimilar organizational entities are somewhat alike. It should be noted, 
however, that in general the correlations obtained in the studies of busi- 
ness executive compensation are somewhat higher than those obtained 
here (Wallace, 1976). 

The findings of this study suggest numerous additional areas of re- 
search. The results reported here focus sclely on demand side variables 
(e.g., ability to pay and job complexity) and do not deal at all with supply 
side variables dealing with the characteristics of the officers themselves 
(e.g., education, experience, tenure in office). It would be worthwhile to 
explore the effect of supply side considerations in determining compensa- 
tion for union as compared to business executives. In addition, no attempt 
has been made here to account for the effects of historical or institutional 
forces on the compensation of union officers. Taft (1950), for example, 
noted that national unions formerly affiliated with the AFL seem to pay 
their officers higher salaries than do those formerly affiliated with the 
CIO. More recently (‘‘Where Tradition and Politics Rule,’’ 1978) interest 
has focused. on the forces of prestige and symbolism that some organiza- 
tions attach to having highly paid leaders. Additional work shedding light 
_on these areas would contribute significantly to the understanding of com- 
pensation practices in national unions. 
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‘As organizations continue to grow and become more technically sophis- 
ticated, the concern over the goal congruence of specialized personnel 
becomes more important (Osborn, Hunt, & Jauch, in press). Can manage- 
ment presume that professionals and quasiprofessionals will direct their 
efforts toward those goals most highly prized by management? One aspect 
of this is the extent to which professionals and quasiprofessionals sub- 
scribe to the goal priorities of management. _ 

Three streams of literature suggest that different employee orientations 
may be associated with goal congruence. One stream comes from early 
analyses of latent social roles (Gouldner, 1958; Merton, 1957). Initially, it 
was suggested that professionals could be committed to either organiza- 
tional or professional goals but not both. Subsequent work has shown that 
professionals may be committed to neither, either, or both the profession 
and the organization (Berger & Grimes, 1973). Unfortunately, the associa- 
tion of orientations and goal congruence has taken second billing to the di- 
mensionality of the orientations reported by professionals. 

A second line of research has focused on individual and organizational 
goal compatibility. After initially presuming that individual needs and or- 
ganizational goals were incompatible, a number of studies, for example, 
Latham and Yukl (1975), suggest that organizational and individual needs 
can be reconciled via participation. Now it is presumed that the individual 
can identify with the organization as an instrument of his or her fulfill- 
ment (Rotondi, 1975). | 

Kidron (1965) summarizes a third view most closely identified with so- 
cial psychology. Here it is argued that attachment to a system's goals can 
come via identification with peers. Thus, small groups may aid in inculcat- 
ing goal congruence of their members through the operation of norms; 

Across a broad range of literature, then, two research questions emerge. 
One, to what extent can orientations toward the profession, the organiza- 
tion, and/or peers be identified? Two, to what extent, if any, are these 
commitments related to organization goal congruence? 
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Specific studies on commitment and goal congruence also suggest that a 
number of issues should be recognized. Harrison and Rosenzweig (1972) 
suggest that professional norms may be consistent with some goals but not 
others. Kidron’s (1976) analysis suggests that each individual’s goal con- 
gruence should be studied rather than some aggregate estimate of em- 
ployee goal congruence. Kochan, Cummings and Huber (1976) note that a 
number of organizational conditions may be associated with goal compati- 
bility. 

Thus, in the present study the two research questions were considered in 
the light of recent investigations. First, a broad spectrum employee orien- 
tations questionnaire was factor analyzed to see what orientations would 
emerge. Then the associations of the orientations with criteria were inves- 
tigated over and above a number of controls. Both simple and interactive 
relationships were examined. In sum, the effort is a guided exploration 
based on three different perspectives of employee orientations. If success- 
ful, a series of such studies can help to integrate different views. 


Method 


Twenty-one small independent hospitals, which were part of a consor- 
tium, agreed to participate in the study. In the small hospitals the adminis- 
tration is the hospital adminstrator. Thus, questionnaires concerning hos- 
pital characteristics and perceptions of 14 goals were sent to the 21 admin- 
istrators. Of the administrator questionnaires, 16 were usable. From the 
16 hospitals, 257 professional/technical employees returned usable ques- 
tlonnaires, a response rate of 73 percent. (A complete description of the 
hospitals’ return rates and supporting data for subsequent analyses are 
available from the senior author.) 

An employee orientation questionnaire drew items from several differ- 
ent studies (Berger & Grimes, 1973; Flango & Braumbaugh, 1974; Har- 
rison & Rosenzweig, 1972). See Table ] for the items. 

Both administrators and professional/technical respondents rated 14 
goal statements on a 5-point Likert scale ranging from unimportant to. 
very important. Factor analysis of responses on goals suggested that 10 of 
the goals could be considered either separately or as one estimate. Specifi- 
cally, Bartlett's test suggested that factor analysis could be applied, and 
the Scree test showed two possible factors. But no interpretable factor. 
structure was detected. Four goals did not load with the others or them- 
selves and had low communalities (from .37 to .47). Thus, the goals were 
considered separately (Harrison & Rosenzweig, 1972), and they were 
summed into a global index (GOLTOT) with an adjusted Spearman- 
Brown reliability of .85. The absolute difference between the administra- 
tor's score and an individual employee's score constituted the measure of 
goal congruence (N — 257). 

A number of structural and contextual variables were used as controls 
(Kochan et al., 1976). Two were based on the perceptions of the adminis- 
trators. They were standardization (Pugh, Hickson, Hinings, & Turner, 
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1968), consisting of 16 items (Spearman-Brown reliability = .92), and for- 
malization (Pugh et al., 1968), having 33 aspects (Spearman-Brown relia- 
bility 2.85). Because a third measure, specialization, did not have suffi- 
cient reliability, two nonperceptual measures were calculated for each hos- 
pital. They were the number of different occupational specialties and the 
Gibbs-Martin D (Labovitz & Gibbs, 1964). Finally the log, number of em- 
ployees was included as a control for size. | 

Factor analysis and multidimensional scaling were used to investigate 
the dimensionality of the employee orientations. This analysis is straight- 
forward, but there are two sticky issues in examining the association of the 
orientation with goal congruence. One is the appropriate unit of analysis. 
Although there are 257 independent goal congruence scores, these are 
nestled in 16 hospitals that are themselves interrelated. Even with controls 
there is the possibility of hospital (management) effect contaminating the 
results. Two, because the aspects of employee orientation were expected to 
be oblique and interactions among them were to be examined, there was 
the potential for substantial multicolinearity. These two issues were re- 
solved partially with the use of multiple regression analysis. Following 
Darlington (1968) and Allison (1977), among others, changes in R-square 
were examined rather than beta weights, and the character of the interac- 
tions were described. After this analysis a series of hospital membership 
vectors was included. While they often added significant proportions of 
total explained criteria variance, their inclusion did not change the associa- 
tions among orientations and goal congruence. An ideal solution to these 
two issues, however, awaits developments beyond the scope of this paper. 


Results 


Table 1 provides data concerning the dimensionality of the employee 
orientation scale. Bartlett's test indicated that the scores were factorable, 
and the Scree test suggested that three factors could be identified. Para- 
metric mapping and multidimensional scaling confirmed the presence of 
‘three factors. The factor structure in Table 1 is based on Rao's method 
with oblique rotation (delta = -.05). Factor 1 was called professional iden- 
tification (PI); factor 2 items were predominantly concerned with organi- 
zational loyalty (OL); and factor 3 appeared to center on peer loyalty 
(PL). When considered as additive indices, the adjusted Spearman-Brown 
reliabilities were .83 for PI, .83 for OL, .65 for PL. The correlation be- 
tween PJ and OL was .15 and .10 for PI and PL. However, the OL and PL 
correlation was .35. 

An examination of the items and cross-loadings in Table 1 suggests that 
there is a clear division between professional identification and the other 
two dimensions. However, data for the other two dimensions are less clear 
and not unlike those found in earlier analyses (Berger & Grimes, 1973; 
Flango & Brumbaugh, 1974). 
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TABLE 1 
Factor Loading Matrix for Three Employee Orientations 


Professional Organizational Peer 


Identification Loyalty Loyalty 


Items? Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 
1 Contribute new ideas to the field .63 .00 -,06 
2 Do important and worthwhile things 43 .05 -.03 
3 Buiid my professional reputation .46 sit -.13 
4 Have congenial colleagues .63 .05 ~.04 
5 Work with good colleagues 61 -.03 .05 
6 Increase knowledge of my field S84 . -.02 .02 
7 Make use of present skills .80 .09 -,05 
8 I would go to a better hospital if given the 
chance -.07 .63 -,08 
9 There are few here to share my professional in- 
terests .03 .64 -.24 
IO People here are cool and aloof 15 58 -.20 
11 I get no intellectual stimulation here .07 55 ~.26 
12 How would you feel about showing facilities to 
colleagues visiting your hospital? .00 .60 ~.10 
13 How would you feel about introducing your 
fellow staff to colleagues visiting your hospital? .08 ,71 -.18 
14 My important sources of recognition are here -.01 -.01 -,44 
15 Colleagues here contribute to my professional 
growth .12 .31 -.81 
16 Most here are loyal to the hospital .06 23 -.69 
17 I get good professional advice here .05 NA -.67 
18 How many staff I know well .00 .17 -.38 


4All rated on a 5-point Likert scale. The scoring was done such that a ‘‘high’’ score was positive 
towards the organization. For example, an affirmative response that the individual '*would go to a 
better hospital' was scored ''low." A respondent ''proud to introduce fellow staff members to 
visiting colleagues"! was scored ‘‘high.’’ The items did mot all appear in the same location on the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Table 2 presents the results of the multiple linear regression analysis for 
the 10 goals taken independently and for GOLTOT. It is noted that all 
three interactions of employee orientations account for significant unique 
variance for 5 of the 10 goals examined. On these five goals a triple inter- 
action term was tested but not found to be significant for any of the goals. 
For one goal, none of the double interactions was significant. There were 
no significant main effects of the orientation variables found on this goal 
either. Also note that the interaction of peer and organizational loyalties 
provides significantly unique variance for 9 of the 10 goals examined. Fur- 
ther, all three interactions were found to be significant in predicting total 
congruence (GOLTOT). It is speculated that no significant difference was 
found for goal 4 (ower mortality) because of low variance on this particu- 
lar criterion. 

Figure 1 for GOLTOT illustrates the pattern found in 23 of the 25 sig- 
nificant interactions. In Figure 1, the values plotted for peer loyalty with 
professionalization on the X axis, indicate that high or low professionali- 
zation makes little difference in goal congruence when high peer loyalty is 
present. But if low peer loyalty (dotted line) is present, then professionali- 
zation yields higher congruence as it moves from low to high. The same is 
true for the other two interactions. When one of the employee orientations 
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TABLE 2 
Full Model R? and Additional AR? for Orientation Interactions 


R? and AR? for Interactions? 


. PxOL ^ 4 PxPL X  . PLxOL 
Goals of the hospital? R? AR R? AR R2? AR" 
1. Provide quality patient care al .02* at O20 41 ,02** 
3. Lessen human pain .13 06*** .13 .06*** 7 I0*** 
8. Survive as an institution .15 037% 1S .03** 14 .02* 
13. Have good employee relations .24 2r .24 02* .26 O4*** 
14. Have a friendly environment 21 04> 19 .02* al Q4*** 
4. Lower mortality .09 NS 09 NS 09 NS 
5, Provide public health education .12 NS AS .03** 15 aet 
6. Provide preventive medicine 14 NS 16 .02* at ;03*** 
10. Provide low cost care 14 .02* 413 ,03** „12 NS 
12. Have a good staff-patient ratio .16 NS .16 NS 19 Apre 
GOLTOT aa 05°?” 27 ;05*** 29 yere 


aP = professional identification; OL = organization loyalty; PL - peer loyalty; full model R? is 
Goal x= P+ PL+ OL + Interaction(s) + Controls + Error. Differences in significance levels of AR? of 
similar values are due to rounding. 

bTke administrators and professionals were both given tre following question: ‘‘Below is a list of 
goals which a hospital might have. Please indicate how impartant each one is to your hospital." Very 
unimportant (1) to very important (9). A difference score was the absolute value of the goal as rated 
by the professional subtracted from the rating of that goal by his/her administrator (N= 257). The 
maximum possible difference range (0-8) was found for each goal. (0-— complete agreement). 
GOLTOT = sum of goals 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14. 

0 


FIGURE 1 
Plot of Peer Loyalty and Professionalization Interaction 
with Total Goal Congruence 
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is high, the strength of the other orientation is almost meaningless for goal 
congruence. When one is low, the other orientation appears capable of 
substituting for it in terms of yielding congruence with total goal priorities 
of the hospital. 

Although the data are far from conclusive and may be unique to the 
techniques and measures employed, the patterns should be noted. One, 
factor analysis suggests that three oblique employee orientations can be 
identifled. In addition to professional identification, the base of attach- 
ment to a system may reflect the identification with the organization as a 
system, and/or identification with one's peers. Two, the pattern of inter- 
actions among professional identification, organizational loyalty, and 
peer loyalty suggests that identification in any form is associated with goal 
congruence. Identification with the profession, organization, or peers may 
substitute for one another when it comes to goal congruence. In general, 
then, goal congruence among professionals and quasiprofessionals may be 
quite complex and may not rest on one particular type of orientation 
alone. Apparently several orientations can substitute for one another. 

Although the findings may not generalize to larger organizations or be- | 
yond small rural hospitals, the incorporation of the notion of a potential 
substitution effect might be most useful. For example, when attempting to 
predict satisfaction, turnover, and the like, perhaps attachments to any 
number of organizationally related collections may substitute for one 
another. If an employee is not attached to the ideology of the organization 
or even fellow workers, this may be comparatively unimportant if the or- 
ganization provides the opportunity for professional identification. Such a 
notion is not new, but it may be time to take it seriously. With concentra- 
tion solely on the individual, group, or organization dominating the litera- 
ture, it may be time to consider more guided explorations that incorporate 
multiple levels of analysis. 
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The purpose of the present study is threefold: (1) to investigate the rela- 
tionship between ability and job satisfaction in settings where such rela- 
tionships have not been obscured by turnover; (2) to extend earlier labora- 
tory research on the nature of the relationship as a function of the task; 
and (3) to compare such relationships in laboratory and field settings. 

Behling and Schriesheim (1976) have noted that aithough intelligence 
has been consistently related to turnover on routine, repetitive jobs, it has 
not been consistently related to more subjective attitudinal measures. 
They suggest that the latter relationship is in fact hidden by the high turn- 
over among more intelligent workers. The present study involves labora- 
tory subjects and military personnel, thus minimizing the possible con- 
founding effects of turnover. 

Forbes and Barrett have recently shown that abilities were related to sat- 
isfaction on two laboratory tasks. Based on a review of job design and ac- 
tivation theory literature, they hypothesized that: 


l'This research was supported by the Office of Naval Research, Contract NONR N00014-74-A- 
0202-0001, NR 151-351 (Gerald V. Barrett, Principal Investigator). 
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task satisfaction is related to the proportion of an individual’s cognitive and perceptual 
capacity demanded by the task, and that there exists some optimal load that is most satis- 
fying... this point occurs when the task demands approach the individual's full capacity 
(1978, p. 189). | 
In their study, a negative relationship between ability and satisfaction was 
found on a very simple task (the task demanded the full capacity of only 
the least capable subjects) and an inverted-U shaped relationship was 
found on a moderately complex task (moderate ability subjects were most 
satisfied). It was suggested that positive relationships between ability and 
satisfaction might occur on a more complex task with demands that more 
closely matched the cognitive and perceptual capacities of high ability sub- 
jects. 

The present study included an attempt to create the more complex task 
referred to by Forbes and Barrett (1978). However, the present research 
also involved the simultaneous manipulation of job responsibility along 
with task complexity. This was done in an attempt to examine the effects 
of job **enrichment," not merely job complexity. Very little attention has 
been paid to the effects of individual differences in ability on job redesign 
efforts. Dunham (1977) has demonstrated that perceived job characteris- 
tics are positively related to estimated ability requirements. The present re- 
search proposes that as job characteristics and ability requirements in- 
crease, the nature of the relationship between ability and satisfaction will 
change. 

Specifically, it was hypothesized that: (1) the less demanding task would 
challenge only those with little ability and therefore negative relationships 
between ability and satisfaction would occur; and (2) the more demanding 
task would be of appropriate difficulty only for the more able subjects and 
` therefore positive ability-satisfaction relationships would occur. 

It recently has been noted that both laboratory and field research in in- 
dustrial/organizational psychology have been too narrow in their choice 
Of subjects, settings and behaviors. Therefore, coordinated laboratory 
and field studies are recommended (Dipboye & Flanagan, 1979). The pres- 
ent study includes both a laboratory experiment and a field survey of the 
job that is simulated in the laboratory. : 


Method 


Subjects— The subjects in the field investigation were 29 naval enlisted 
male sonar and radar operators. The subjects in the laboratory experiment 
were 60 undergraduate students (34 males and 26 females) from the Uni- 
versity of Akron who volunteered to participate in an experiment in ex- 
change for $2 per hour. They were divided equally into two groups, but 
because of equipment malfunction, data were obtained from only 29 sub- 
jects in each condition. 

-~ Laboratory Apparatus and Stimulus Presentation—The subjects moni- 
tored screens on which slides containing 60 geometric symbols were rear- 
projected. All symbols were approximately 1 cm in diameter when 
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projected onto the screen. Slides were presented for an average of 5 sec- 
onds. A symbol requiring a response occurred approximately every 30 sec- 
onds. Two to four subjects were run simultaneously. Each subject was 
seated before a screen in one of four specially constructed booths that iso- 
lated the subjects from ‘each other. 

Laboratory Task Manipulations—Two laboratory tasks were designed. 
One was low in both complexity and responsibility. The other was high on 
both dimensions. In the low complexity condition, subjects were required 
to detect the presence and possible inward movement of only one signal. 
In the high level of complexity, the subjects were required to monitor three 
different types of signals with three different types of movements. 

Different levels of responsibility or individual accountability were 
created by changing the instructions given the subjects. A low level of ac- 
countability was created by informing each group of subjects that they 
were all monitoring the same area; that it was only necessary for any one 
subject to detect a signal; and that only group performance measures 
would be recorded, thus precluding individual feedback. A high level of 
accountability was created by informing subjects that they were solely re- 
sponsible for their own individual areas; that the system would operate 
properly only if all signals were detected; that all their responses would be 
recorded and that'they would be given individual feedback at the end of 
the session. 

Procedure—The laboratory subjects were given a test battery that in- 
cluded the Wesman: personnel classification test (Wesman, 1965), a mea- 
sure of general intelligence, and two measures of perceptual ability: the 
group embedded figures test (Witkin, Oltman, Raskin, & Karp, 1971) and 
the roc-and-frame test (Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman, Machover, Meissner, & 
Wapner, 1954). 

The experimental session consisted of three one-hour vigils in which 
slides were monitored for relevant signals as defined in the instructions. 
When the three-hour task was completed, the subjects described the task 
on the attribute description scale (Barrett, Bass, O'Connor, Alexander, 
Forbes. & Cascio, 1975) and the work itself scale of the job descriptive in- 
dex (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 1969). 

In the field survey, the naval personnel were administered the work 
itself scale from the job descriptive index and a questionnaire designed to . 
determine how long they intended to remain in the Navy. Naval test bat- 
tery ability measure scores were obtained from each participant's person- 
nel file. | | 


Results 


Table 1 presents the ability to satisfaction and ability to intended future 
naval service associations from the field investigation. Of the 14 correla- 
tions, 13 are negative (i.e., high abilities associated with both lower satis- 
faction and shorter intended future naval service) and several of the 
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TABLE 1 
Correlations of Abilities with Work Satisfaction 
and Intended Future Navy Service® 


Ability Measures Sample Satisfaction Intended Future 
(Naval. Test Battery) Size (Work Itself) Naval Service 

Verbal aptitude 29 -.43* -.43* 
Arithmetic and reasoning 29 -.33 -.11 
Mechanical understanding 28 -.07 .11 
Clerical skills 28 Qo SAEN -.43* 
Sonar scale 17 -.35 -.40 
Radar scale 16 -.44* -.4l 
Electronic technician selection test 24 dM -.25 

aSample sizes vary because scores on all scales were not available for all subjects. 

*p«.05. 
**p«..0] 


associations are both moderately strong and significant. As expected, sat- 
isfaction with the work itself and intended future naval service were posi- 
tively correlated (r — .49, p « .01) within these data. 

Results from the laboratory investigation support the success of the tàsk 
manipulations with the more demanding task being perceived as involving 
greater complexity (/ — 2.07, p < .05) and responsibility (£22.21, p< .05). 
In addition, subjects working on the more demanding task made more er- 
rors (¢= 7.63, p< .001) than did their counterparts working on the simple 
task. Average satisfaction levels for both jobs were low, and the difference 
across conditions was nonsignificant (simple task, x= 17.31, demanding 
task, x= 16.03). Futhermore, performance and satisfaction were not sig- 
nificantly associated for either of the laboratory tasks. 

Ability to performance and ability to satisfaction correlations for the 
laboratory investigation are presented in Table 2. The consistent signifi- 
cant associations between high abilities and high performance indicate 
that the ability measures employed were highly relevant to performance on 
both of the laboratory tasks. Ability to satisfaction associations, however, 
were less consistent. For the simple task, for which high abilities were pre- 
dicted to be associated with low satisfaction, only one of the observed cor- 
relations was significant and in the predicted direction. On the demanding 
task, however, for which higher abilities were hypothesized to be associ- 
ated with higher satisfaction, two of the three observed correlations were 
significant, but both were in the direction opposite to that predicted. No 
curvilinear associations were found between abilities and satisfaction 
within the current data. 


Discussion 


The role of ability in determining job satisfaction has been largely ig- 
nored. In the present study, negative relationships between abilities and 
satisfaction were found in both a field setting (naval personnel) and in a 
laboratory simulation of the field task. That is, the more capable 
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TABLE 2 
Correlations of Abilities with Performance 
and Work Satisfaction by Laboratory Task Condition’ 


Performance Satisfaction 
Ability Measures ( Total Errors) (Work Itself) 
Wesrran personnel classification test 
Simple task -,68*** -.07 
Demanding task -.,47** -.41* 
Group embedded figures test 
Simple task -,69*** -.41* 
Demanding task -.49** —,59*** 
Rod and frame test 
Simple task .39* -.16 
Demanding task .46* .16 


4Thke rod-and-frame test is scored in terms of deviations from vertical; therefore, a low score indi- 
cates greater ability; n — 29 for both conditions. 
*p«. .05 
**p« 01 
***p5« .001 


individuals were less satisfied with their jobs. The more capable naval per- 
sonnel also indicated the intention to leave the service sooner than less 
capable subjects. 

Although similar relationships were found in both the field and the lab- 
oratory, the differences between the settings should be noted. The follow- 
ing are some possible confounding factors: academic versus military set- 
ting, temporary versus full-time employment, differences in the task itself 
(1.e., low fidelity simulation), differences in the degree to which the task 
was learned, and, of course, differences among the subjects themselves. 
Therefore, the negative relationships may have occurred for different 
reasons in different settings. In fact, this appears to be the case when the 
effects of the task manipulations are examined. 

On the less demanding task, the expected negative relationship between 
ability and satisfaction was found with only one ability measure—the 
group embedded figures test. It is noted that this is the same ability that 
was negatively related to satisfaction in the Forbes and Barrett (1978) 
study, in which a similar but even less demanding monitoring task was 
used. The more demanding task was perceived as involving greater com- 
plexity and responsibility than the simpler task. However, the mean level 
of satisfaction in this condition was no higher than that on the simple task. 
In addition, the increased difficulty of the demanding task resulted in 
much lower levels of performance; and, instead of the expected positive 
correlations between ability and satisfaction, strong negative correlations 
were found. 

A possible explanation for these findings involves the very high level of 
difficulty of the demanding task (the mean error rate was 39 percent for 
this task). Although the more able subjects did perform better, it may be 
that their performance expectations were much higher than those of their 
less able counterparts and, therefore, they may have experienced greater 
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frustration in their efforts to perform well on this very difficult task. This 
frustration may have caused their greater feelings of dissatisfaction with 
the task. 

Current job design efforts are intended to overcome the motivational 
problems inherent in overly simplified jobs. The present data indicate that 
on such jobs the most dissatisfied workers are those with the greatest abil- 
ity. However, the present results also indicate that attempts to **enrich"' 
jobs may result in ability requirements being raised too high, in which case 
similar problems result (i.e., generally low levels of satisfaction, with the 
most able workers being the least satisfied). The present data, combined 
with those of Forbes and Barrett (1978), suggest that ability is an impor- 
tant moderator of the response to a task and that satisfaction is likely to be 
. maximized when individual abilities match the requirements of the task. 

Much more research is needed to clarify the nature of the relationships 
between abilities and job satisfaction. However, because it has been 
shown that the process of job enrichment is likely to result in an increase 
in the job ability requirements (Dunham, 1977), job designers should 
begin to consider explicitly the relationship between the ability require- 
ments of the new jobs and the ability levels of the current worker popula- 
tion. 
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Since the review of the literature on organizational performance by 
Campbell, Bownas, Peterson, and Dunnette (1974) several studies have in- 
vestigated the relationships between external organizational constructs 
(e.g., uncertainty-instability, competition, degree of regulation, complex- 
ity) and objective measures of organizational performance (Pennings, 
1975; Simonetti & Boseman, 1975; Hirsch, 1975; Kimberly & Nielsen, 
1975). Other studies have examined the relationships between internal or- 
ganizational factors (e.g., flexitime schedules, organizational climate) and 
objective measures of organizational performance (Golembiewski & - 
Proehl, 1978; Pennings, 1976; Petty & Bruning, 1978). 

In the last study the researchers found that employees' attitudes ac- 
counted for 45 percent of the variance in direct administrative costs across 
51 county level, public welfare organizations in one state. These results led 
the researchers to conclude that public welfare funds may be administered 
more efficiently if employees are satisfied with their jobs. 

. The purpose of the present investigation was to explore the relationships 
between an objective measure of organizational effectiveness (error rate) 
and employees’ attitudes concerning job satisfaction and role stress in 
labor intensive public welfare agencies. Specifically, the following re- 
search hypotheses were tested: 
Hypothesis 1. Employees’ satisfaction will be inversely related to 
error rates in public welfare programs. 
Hypothesis 2. Employees’ role stress will be positively related to er- 
ror rates in public welfare programs. 


Method 


Procedure—The present study was part of a larger study that was de- 
signed to evaluate the effectiveness of employee training in one state- 
supervised county-administered financial assistance and social service 


'This research was supported by HEW-SRS Grant #18-P-90452/4-01. Nealia S. Bruning was a 
doctoral student in Organizational Behavior and research assistant at the Management Institute, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, at the time this study was conducted. 
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agency. During January 1977 a questionnaire and a letter from the com- 
missioner of the agency explaining the nature of the study and requesting 
the voluntary completion of the questionnaire were distributed to em- 
ployees in the state office through the internal mailing system. Employees 
in the district and county offices received their questionnaires and the 
commissioner's letter from their district or county director: All directors 
were given sufficient copies of the questionnaire for their employees at 
meetings held in each of the six district offices. Time was taken by the re- 
searchers during these meetings to explain the nature of the study and to 
provide assurances regarding the confidentiality of responses. Each em- 
ployee was asked to return the completed questionnaire by mailing it di- 
rectly to the researchers in postage paid envelopes. Approximately eight 
weeks were provided to complete the questionnaire. 

Subjects—Questionnaires were distributed to 4,260 agency employees, 
of which 2,625 completed the questionnaires. This figure represented a re- 
turn rate of 62 percent. The respondent sample was predominantly female 
(82 percent), young (53 percent were less than 31 years old), and highly 
educated (55 percent had at least a four year college degree). The person- 
nel division of the agency reported that these figures were representative of 
the total agency population. Estimates also were made of the participation 
rates within each job category. These figures were all over 50 percent and 
were fairly evenly spread across all job classifications. 

_The respondents were employed in four major programmatic areas: Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), Medicaid, Food Stamps, 
and Social Services. Only the first three programs were included in the 
present study because error rate information was not available for the 
social service programs. 

Measures—Job satisfaction. Job satisfaction was measured by the job 
descriptive index (JDI) developed by Smith, Kendall, and Hulin (1969). 
The measures of satisfaction with work, pay, promotion, supervision, co- 
workers, and total satisfaction were included in the present study. 

Role stress. Role conflict and role ambiguity scales each contained six 
items. Of the 12 items, 8 were developed by Rizzo, House, and Lirtzman 
(1970). The other four items were developed specifically for the present 
study. The internal reliabilities (coefficient alphas) of the scales were .78 
for role conflict and .75 for role ambiguity. 

Error rates. The agency's programs were administered by 46 county of- 
fices with the assistance of six district offices. Error rates were based on 
the agency's quality control division's review of a random sample of cases 
within each district office. County level error rate information was not 
available. 

"The AFDC error rate was based on a review of 2,418 cases during the 
calendar year 1976. Types of error included ineligible cases, overpayment, 
and underpayment. The medicaid error rate was based on a review of 475 
cases during the period April 1, 1976, through March 31, 1977. An error 
was defined to be a case that was ruled ineligible for medicaid. The food 
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stamp error rate was based on a review of 2,382 cases during the calendar 
year 1976. Types of errors included ineligible cases, overpayment, under- 
payment, overissuance of stamps, and underissuance of stamps. 

For purposes of the present study each of the six districts was catego- 
rized into one of two groups, low error rate group or high error rate 
group. In the AFDC program districts F and E (error rates= 18 percent 
and 19 percent) formed the low error rate group, and districts A, B, C, 
and D (error rates=31 percent, 28 percent, 27 percent, and 26 percent) 
formed the high error rate group. In the medicaid program, districts A, C, 
and F (error rates = 8 percent, 15 percent, and 15 percent) formed the low 
error rate group, and districts D, B, and E (error rates — 17 percent, 19 
percent, and 30 percent) formed the high error rate group. In the food 
stamp program, districts C, E, and B (error rates — 37 percent, 44 percent, 
and 45 percent) formed the low error rate group, and districts D, F, and A 
(error rates — 47 percent, 52 percent, and 53 percent) formed the high error 
rate group. 


Resuits 


The research hypotheses were tested with a series of one-way analyses of 
covariance with error rate as the independent variable (two levels: low er- 
ror rate group and high error rate group), employees’ perceptions of job 
satisfaction and role stress as dependent variables, and employees’ educa- 
tion and length of service with the agency as covariates. The covariates 
were included in the design because they have been found to be correlated 
'with job attitudes in previous studies (Gibson & Klein, 1970; Altimus & 
Tersine, 1973; Quinn & Staines, 1978) and in the present study. In addi- 
tion, chi square analyses indicated that length of service with the agency 
varied significantly (p « .05) across districts in all three programs, and edu- 
cation varied significantly across districts in two of the three programs. 
subsequently, the means that appear in the following tables have been ad- 
justed (Kirk, 1968) for those covariates to prevent demographic character- 
istics from confounding the resuits. 

Data pertaining to Hypothesis 1 are found in Table 1. Some support for 
Hypothesis 1 was found in the AFDC program, in which the low error rate 
group reported significantly higher levels of satisfaction with work, pro- 
motion, co-workers, and total satisfaction. No support for Hypothesis 1 
was found in the medicaid program, and only one of the six mean compar- 
isons in the food stamp program was significant (p < .05) and in the direc- 
tion specified by Hypothesis 1. Although none of the rank order correla- 
tions in any of the programs was statistically significant (p< .05), five of 
the six correlations in both the AFDC and food stamp programs were in 
the direction specified by Hypothesis 1. The small sample size (N = 6) 
made it difficult for the rank order correlations to reach the .05 level of 
significance. 
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TABLE 1 
A Comparison of the Adjusted? Mean Levels of Job Satisfaction Between 
the Low and High Error Rate Groups and the Spearman Rank Order 
Correlation Between Error Rate and Adjusted Mean Levels of 
Job Satisfaction for All Six Districts by Program” 


Satisfaction with: 


Total 
Program Work Pay Promotion Supervision Coworkers Satisfaction 
AFDC 
Mean for the low er- 
Tor rate group 
(n = 193) 27.89 10.76 13.36 40.41 38.87 131.29 
* NS ak x NS x ae 
Mean for the high er- 
ror rate group 
(n = 335) 25.84 10.26 10.51 40.11 * 36.07 122.79 
Rank order correla- 
tion -.37 .09 -,43 ~.20 -.11 -.60 
Medicaid 
Mean for the low er- 
ror rate group 
(n = 120) 28.04 12.15 11.35 39.97 37.03 128.54 
; NS NS NS NS NS NS 
Mean for the high er- ! 
ror rate group 
(n= 164) 27.40 11.35 13.69 41.15 37.17 130.76 
Rank order correla- 
tion -.53 -.33 .39 81 24 -.16 
Food stamp 
Mean for the low er- 
ror rate group 
(n = 310) 27.27 12.33 13.82 40.01 37.63 131.06 
NS NS »- NS NS NS 
Mean for the high er- 
ror rate group 
(n = 310) 28.93 11.77 9.98 39.45 37.01 127.14 
Rank order correla- 
tion 67 -.14 -T7] -.26 -,.26 -.26 


aAdjusted for employee's level of education and length of service with the agency. 
"The critical value of the Spearman rank order correlation coefficient at the .05 level of signifi- 
. cance for N26 is .83. 
NS. Mean difference between low and high error rate groups was not significant. 
* 
p<.05 
**p« 01 


Data pertaining to Hypothesis 2 are found in Table 2. Only one of the : 
six mean differences was significantly different and in the direction pre- 
dicted by Hypothesis 2. In this one case the low error rate group in the 
AFDC Program reported a level of role conflict that was significantly 
lower than the role conflict of the high error rate group. None of the rank 
order correlations was significant. 


Discussion : 
The results of the present study lend some support to the supposition 


that the effective administration of the AFDC program is partially depen- 
dent on having satisfied employees. Petty and Bruning (1978) have also 
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TABLE 2 
A Comparison of the Adjusted? Mean Leveis of Role Stress Between 
the Low and High Error Rate Groups and the Spearman Rank Order 
Correlations Between Error Rate and Adjusted Mean Levels of 
Job Stress for All Six Districts by Program’ 


Program Role Conflict Role Ambiguity 
AFDC l | 
Mean for the low error rate group (7 = 193) 16.67 14.73 
" NS 
Mean for the high error rate group (n = 335) 17.74 14.79 . 
Rank order correlations .66 -.09 
Medicaid 
Mean for the low error rate group (7 = 120) 18.03 14.84 
NS NS 
Mean for the high error rate group (n = 164) 18.12 14.77 
Rank order correlation -.2] -.04 
'Food stamp | 
Mean for the low error rate group (2 — 310) 16.64 14.44 
NS NS 
Mean for the high error rate group (1 2 310) 16.28 14.48 
Rank order correlations -.56 .26 


aAdjusted for employees’ level of education and length of service with the agency. 

bThe critical value of the Spearman rank order correlation coefficient at the .05 level of signifi- 
cance for N=6 is .83. 

NS. Mean difference between low and high error rate groups was not significant. 

*p« .05 ^ i 


found that the efficient administration of other public welfare programs 
appears to be partially dependent on having satisfied employees. The find- 
. ings of the two studies are not surprising when one considers that public 
welfare agencies are labor intensive. 

It should be noted, however, that the present study suffered from the 
limited availability of error rate measures. These could be obtained on a 
district level basis only (N — 6), but the programs were administered on a 
county level basis (N — 46). County level data thus would have been more 
appropriate. Another limitation of the present study was that the attitu- 
dinal data were collected after the time period in which the error rate data 
were generated. Thus, conclusions concerning the direction of any cause- 
effect relationships between attitudes and error rates should not be drawn 
from the present study. | 

It is hoped that the present study will generate interest among research- 
ers to conduct additional studies that will utilize methodologies addressing 
'the nature of the relationships between employees' attitudes and objective 
measures of organizational performance. When one considers that an esti- 
mated $160 billion was spent in fiscal year 1977 by federal, state, and local 
government agencies for assistance to the poor (Bacon, 1979), it is not dif- 
ficult to see the need for additional research that attempts to identify orga- 
nizational strategies for improving the efficiency and effectiveness of 
public welfare programs. 
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Nevin and Ford (1976) investigated the effects of assigning 5-day, 7-day 
and 9-day deadlines on the return of questionnaires completed anony- 
mously and found that deadlines not only failed to stimulate a greater, 


! The authors wish to acknowledge the helpful comments of T. R. Mitchell in preparing this article. 
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more immediate response than did a no-deadline condition, but that the 
use of a deadline actually seemed to decrease the total return rate after the 
deadline has passed. | 

Nevin and Ford's study was atheoretical and based on empirically de- 
rived assumptions about ways to increase survey return rates. More impor- 
tantly, the study used college students as subjects, which raises questions 
as to the external validity (Campbell & Stanley, 1966) of their findings. In 
contrast, the present study was conducted within a theoretical framework 
that can be used to explain the impact of organizational deadlines on em- - 
ployee behavior. in an industrial setting. 

Locke's (1968) theory of goal setting states that an individual's behavior 
is determined primarily by his goals or intentions. Two specific hypotheses 
derived from goal setting theory are (1) specific goals lead to higher levels 
of performance than do general goals such as ‘‘do your best,” and (2) spe- 
cific hard goals lead to higher performance levels than do easy goals. The 
internal and external validity of research supporting these two hypotheses 
has been reviewed by Locke (1968) and by Latham and Yukl (1975). 

A third hypothesis derived from goal setting theory states that time 
limits affect productivity to the extent that they influence an individual's 
goals. This hypothesis has been supported by laboratory research (Bryan 
& Locke, 1967) which showed that subjects who were given a limited 
amount of time to complete a task did so more quickly than did subjects 
who were given twice as much time to complete the task. Latham and 
Locke (1975) replicated these results in a field study; they found that a de- 
crease in the number of days that logging crews could sell timber to paper 
companies resulted in an increase in the productivity of these workers. 

As Nevin and Ford (1976) pointed out, a critical problem in survey re- 
search is ensuring that the questionnaire will be returned promptly. One 
purpose of this study was to test the generalizability of Locke's theory of 
goal setting to survey research. Specifically, it was hypothesized that the 
speed with which questionnaires are returned is higher for a specific hard 
goal than for a specific goal of moderate difficulty, and that both goal set- 
ting conditions lead to greater speed of returns than a general ‘‘as soon as 
possible” condition. 

With regard to the role of an authority figure in survey returns, re- 
searchers who conduct surveys seldom have as much organizational auth- 
ority as does a respondent's immediate supervisor; a slow response or no 
response to a researcher may be perceived as carrying little or no penalty. 
For this reason the present study also investigated survey returns to a re- 
searcher versus an immediate supervisor. The authors found no studies 
that directly tested the role of an authority figure on survey returns. 

A third purpose of this study was to investigate the role of anonymity in 
conjunction with an authority figure on survey returns. The literature with 
regard to anonymity on survey returns is not clear. Butler (1973) found no 
differences in response favorability between sensitive and nonsensitive 
items when anonymity was manipulated, but he did not investigate either 
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speed or rate of returns. Fuller (1974) found that naval officers who gave 
their identity had both a higher response rate and more favorable attitudes 
toward the Navy than did officers who remained anonymous. However, 
the same study revealed no significant differences on any dependent mea- 
sure among naval enlisted personnel. No studies were found that tested 
anonymity and organizational authority simultaneously. | 


Method 


Sample— The sample consisted of 401 male employees between the ages 
of 22 and 65 years in an international company in the northwestern United 
States. The educational level of these people ranged from a high school di- 
ploma to a doctoral degree. 

Procedure—The employees were randomly assigned to one of the three 
conditions. The conditions were distinguishable by the last sentence in the 
survey instructions, namely: (a) ‘‘Please return your questionnaire by 
"' (two working days after receiving the questionnaire), (b) **...by 
> (five working days after receiving the questionnaire), or 

(c) “...as soon as possible." No one was told that the last sentence in the | 
instructions differed, and no one reported any awareness of this differ- 
ence. ' 

Degree of anonymity and authority was manipulated by attaching a 
cover letter to the survey that was either (a) signed by the researcher asking 
the respondent not to sign his name, (b) signed by the researcher asking 
the respondent to please sign his name, or (c) signed by the respondent's 
immediate supervisor asking the respondent to please sign his name. Thus, 
the cover letter signed by the researcher (a company employee) asked the : 
respondents to return the survey to the researcher, and the letter signed by 
the immediate supervisor asked that the questionnaire be returned to him. 
It should be noted that the last condition (c) explicitly confounded ano- 
nymity with surveys returned to the supervisor. 

Organizational constraints prevented the random assignment of equal 
proportions of respondents to the three anonymity/authority conditions. 
Supervisors were selected to participate in the experiment based on their 
availability and their representativeness of supervisory positions in the 
company. These supervisors included both line and staff personnel and 
were physically removed from their subordinates approximately the same 
distance as were the researchers. The total number of employees in the 
three respective anonymity/authority conditions was 242, 131, and 28. 
These individuals were randomly assigned to the three goal conditions in 
-equal proportions. 

The questionnaires were hand carried by company personnel to each re- 
spondent's office. In this way, it was possible to control for variance due 
solely to the fact that the respondents were away on vacation or business. 
All questionnaires were returned to either the researcher or the respon- 
dent's immediate supervisor via the company's internal mail system. 
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The questionnaire dealt solely with evaluations and attitudes toward 
programs conducted by the company. No questions were asked about a 
supervisor or any other individual. The questionnaires varied from two to 
three pages in length depending on the specific program (e.g., suitability 
of a bonus program). Although no differences in return rate based on 
questionnaire length were expected (Berdie, 1975; Sheth & Roscoe, 1975), 
surveys of different lengths were distributed equally among a 
conditions in this study. 


Results 


Table 1 shows the speed (mean number of days) with which the ques- 
tionnaires were returned. This table is based only on the questionnaires 
- that were actually returned. A 3 x 3 unweighted means analysis of variance 
revealed a significant main effect for goal setting only; F(2, 307) = 4.88, 
p<.01. Planned ż-tests indicated that the mean number of days to return a 
survey was significantly less in the 2-day (M = 3.82, SD = 2.63) than in the 
‘fas soon as possible" (M-—4.78, SD=3.85) condition, /(207) — 2.10, 
p«.05. The 5-day (M=4.15, SD =2.37) condition was not significantly 
different from either the 2-day or the ‘‘as soon as possible" condition. 


TABLE 1 
Speed of Survey Returns? 


Anonymity/ Authority Condition 
Unsigned Returned Signed Returned Signed Returned 


Goal Condition (o Researcher to Researcher to Supervisor Total 
Two days 

Mean 3.95 4. 7.00 3.82 

SD 2.44 2.93 2.29 2.63 

N 58 34 IO 102 
Five days 

Mean 4.15 3.8 5.44 4.1 

SD 2.10 2.57 2.79 2.37 

N 62 36 9 107 
As soon as possible 

Mean 5.05 3.56 7.00 4.78 

SD 3.52 2.73 7.33 3.85 

N 67 32 8 107 
Total 

Mean 4.41 3.33 4.82 4.26 

SD 2.83 2.75 4.90 3.10 

N 187 102 27 316 


aMean number of days. 


A significant interaction between goal conditions and anonym- 
ity/authority groups, F(4, 307) - 3.46, p< .01, appears to be due to a 
greater effort to comply with instructions (goals) when they came from a 
supervisor rather than from a researcher. Although Scheffé contrasts re- 
vealed no significant differences between the mean number of days in any 
goal condition for surveys returned to the researcher, the difference 
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between the 2-day and the ‘‘as soon as possible’ conditions for surveys re- 
turned to the supervisor was significant, F(8, 307) 2 2.67, p « .01. 

The number of questionnaires refurned by company mail in each condi- 
tion was recorded each succeeding workday. Questionnaire returns were 
recorded for 18 workdays, after which no more questionnaires were re- 
ceived. This is comparable to results obtained by Berdie (1973), Nevin and 
Ford (1976), Stanton (1939), and Veiga (1974). Table 2 shows the per- 
centage returned by condition. 


. TABLE 2 | 
Percentage of Surveys Returned 


Anonymity/Authority Condition 


Unsigned Returned Signed Returned Signed Returned 
Goal Condition to Researcher to Researcher to Supervisor 
Two days 72.6 79.1 100.0 
Five days a 76.5 83.7 — 100.0 
As soon as possible 83.8 Th. 88.9 


These data were analyzed by partitioning the 2 (returned versus not re- 
turned) x 9 (conditions) contingency table into a series of single degree of 
freedom orthogonal comparisons (Castellan, 1965). The results indicated 
that there were no significant differences among the goal-setting condi- 
tions with regard to survey return rates. However, the percentage of 
surveys returned to the supervisor was significantly greater than the per- 
centage returned to the researcher regardless of whether the surveys were 
signed (X? — 4.76, p< .03) or not (X^— 5.51, p< .02). Thus, the results in- 
dicate that anonymity of the respondent does not appear to be a relevant 
factor in return rate. | 

With regard to the effects of goal setting and anonymity/authority on 
survey responses, 7-tests revealed no significant differences on responses 
to the items. Thus, for the types of questions involved in the present sur- 
vey (program evaluation), neither time limits nor anonymity/authority ap- 
pears to have any systematic effect on the favorability of questionnaire re- 
sponses. 


Discussion 


The results of this study extend the generalizability of goal setting 
theory regarding time limits. Setting specific hard goals affects the speed 
with which internal company surveys are returned. A hard goal can lead to 
surveys being returned faster than a general .*as soon as possible" goal. | 
That the 2-day time limit constituted a hard goal was evident from the 
number of written comments from the respondents regarding the diffi- 
culty in meeting this deadline. Nevertheless, a 2-day limit often is 
necessary for internal company surveys for which responses to a given 
issue are needed in an exceedingly short time period. That the moderately 
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difficult goal condition was not significantly better than the general goal 
condition may have been due to the variability expressed by the respon- 
dents in the ‘‘as soon as possible’’ condition in interpreting the request. To 
some people ‘‘as soon as possible" meant to return the questionnaire im- 
mediately. For others it meant to return the questionnaire '*when you get 
the chance." | 

The results of this study also indicated that goal setting per se does not 
appear to affect the percentage of surveys returned. As Nevin and Ford 
(1976) concluded, goal setting may, in fact, have a detrimental effect. 
Once a due date (goal) has passed, the respondents may feel that it is too 
late to return the questionnaire. That is, completing the questionnaire may 
be perceived as a waste of time and effort because it might not be included 
in the data analysis. Unless there is pressure to return the questionnaire 
after the deadline has passed, some respondents may simply abandon the 
task. 

The respondents in the ‘‘as soon as possible" condition did not appear 
to experience an imposed deadline when the questionnaire was to be re- 
turned to a researcher. They apparently completed the questionnaire in 
what they considered to be a reasonable time period (an upper range of ap- 
proximately 3-3.5 workweeks). However, as Ronan, Latham, and Kinne 
(1973) have suggested, supervisory presence (instrumentality) appears to 
be a key to goal acceptance. Requiring that a survey be signed and re- 
turned directly to the supervisor not only increased the percentage of sur- 
veys returned but, when combined with goal setting, increased. the speed 
with which they were returned as well. Moreover, the content or quality of 
the responses was not biased by these procedures. 
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A review of the literature on employee turnover and absenteeism indi- 
cates fairly clearly that most studies on the topic utilize bivariate rather 
than multivariate analyses and examine only one form of withdrawal be- 
havior (Mobley, Griffeth, Hand, & Meglino, 1979; Muchinsky, 1977). As 
a result, little is known about the relative influence of major sets of antece- 
dents on turnover and absenteeism. It is the intent of this study to examine 
the relative influence of two mgjor sets of antecedents on both forms of 
withdrawal behavior. These two sets are personal factors and the work ex- 
periences of employees. In the literature, considerable emphasis tends to 
be placed on identifying work-related influences (including work experi- 
ences) on withdrawal processes with little consideration of whether such 
influences do, in fact, represent a major influence on turnover and absen- 
teeism (Mowday, Porter, & Stone, 1978). Hence, it is useful to compare 
the predictive powers of such variables with the influence of personal char- 
acteristics of the employees themselves. 

The selection of these two sets of variables is partly in response to an hy- 
pothesis suggested by Nicholson, Brown, and Chadwick-Jones (1976) that 
work experiences do not have a substantial influence on withdrawal be- 
havior. Based on their study, Nicholson et al. commented that ‘‘the com- 
mon view of absence as a pain reductive response on the part of the 
worker to his work experience is naive, narrow and empirically unsupport- 
able" (1976, p. 735). At present, there is little information available 
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regarding which set of influences, personal factors or work experiences, is 
relatively more important. It seems logical, therefore, to explore this issue 
further by examining both sets of antecedents simultaneously. 

Personal characteristics examined in this paper include: age, tenure in 
the organization, tenure in position, sex, and education. These variables 
were selected for study because of their purported importance in employee 
withdrawal behavior (Nicholson, Brown, & Chadwick-Jones, 1977; 
Nicholson & Goodge, 1976). Five work experience perceptions were exam- 
inec in the present study (Buchanan, 1974). These are: (1) group attitudes 
toward the organization, i.e., the extent to which one’s peers had positive 
or negative attitudes toward their employer; (2) met expectations, i.e., the 
extent to which one’s expectations concerning organizational life have 
been met on the job; (3) job challenge, i.e., the ability of the organization 
to provide challenging and stimulating work assignments, (4) personal im- 
portance to the organization, i.e., personal feelings that the employee is 
making real contributions to the organization; and (5) organizational de- 
pendability, i.e., a stable flow of expected inducements from the organiza- 
tion to employees. All of these work experiences represent perceptions of 
having undergone a particular class of experience in the work environ- 
ment. See Buchanan (1974) for a detailed discussion. 

The work experiences chosen for analvsis represent the most important 
indicators of organizational commitment in Buchanan’s (1974) study. Be- 
cause current evidence indicates that organizational commitment is predic- 
tive of withdrawal from the organization (Steers, 1977), each of the above 
work experiences was a good candidate for inclusion into this analysis of 
withdrawal behavior. Relationships between these work experiences, as 
measured by Buchanan’s instrument, and turnover and absenteeism have 
not been previously examined. 


Method 


Sample and Research Site—This study was carried out among a sample 
of 220 clerical and service workers of a major midwestern hospital. Aver- 
age age of the subjects was about 37, and average tenure was about seven 
years. Educational backgrounds were primarily high school degrees. 

Research Instruments—Personal characteristics. Subjects supplied in- 
formation on questionnaires concerning their tenure in the organization, 
tenure in position, sex, age, and educational attainment. 

Work experiences. The five work experience variables that characterize 
the job situation were measured using the instrument developed by 
Buchanan (1974). Each scale (described above) is represented by several 
items measured on 7-point Likert scales. Internal consistencies of the five 
scales ranged from .64 to .80, using coefficient alpha. 

Turnover and absenteeism. Turnover data were collected for one year 
after questionnaire administration. During this period 17 percent of the 
sample turned over. Absenteeism was measured as the number of days ab- 
sent from work over a 9-month period. 
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Data Collection—Questionnaires were administered on-site by univer- 
sity researchers during regular working hours. Subjects were informed 
that participation was voluntary and were assured confidentiality of 
responses. Of the initial random sample, questionnaire data were collected 
from 87 percent. Thus, the resulting sample size on which the analyses. 
were based was 200. Absenteeism data were available for only 124 subjects 
in the sample. | | 


Results 


Initially, concern focused on examining the extent to which various sets 
of variables were interrelated. Pearson product-moment correlations 
among study variables revealed a median r=.12 among the various per- 
sonal factors, a median r= .57 among the various work experiences, and a 
median r= .16 between personal factors and work experiences. Due to the 
‘high intercorrelation among the work experiences, partial correlations 
were used for purposes of analysis, as described below. Finally, turnover 
and absenteeism were found to be unrelated (r= .06). 

Multivariate Analysis—First, correlating sets of both personal charac- 
teristics and work experiences with withdrawal behavior yielded multiple 
Rs= .33 and .42, respectively, for turnover and absenteeism, indicating 
that these factors when taken together do indeed significantly influence 
withdrawal behavior. These results compare favorably with earlier find- 
ings (Garrison & Muchinsky, 1977) even though the magnitude is not par- 
ticularly strong, suggesting the existence of other factors (e.g., reward sys- 
tems) that also influence withdrawal. Results are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Simple and Partial Correlations Between Personal Characteristics 
and Work Experiences and Turnover and Absenteeism 


Turnover Absenteeism 
Simple r Partial r Simple r Partial r 
Personal characteristics - 
Tenure in organization ~.10 -.08 .16** .34** 
Tenure in position -.06 .03 -.12 -.23** 
Sex -.14* -.12* .13 -.18* 
Age -.06 .02 -.17* -,23** 
Education .13 ll .07 -.01 
Rec 20 35* | 
Work experiences : 
Group attitudes -.18** -.04 -.16* -.03 
Met expectations -,18** .01 -.i5* .04 
Job challenge | -.18** -.07 -.23** -.15* 
Personal importance ~,14* .03 —A3t** -.13 
' Organizational dependability 523** -.12* -.16* .01 
Rwe 29* 30 
Rpc+ wt 33 .42* 
*p< .05 


**p< Ol 
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Second, when multiple correlations were run separately for personal 
characteristics and work experiences and subsequent turnover and absen- 
teeism, it was found that antecedents of absenteeism were different from 
those for turnover. Personal characteristics were significantly associated 
with absenteeism (R —.35, p< .05), but not turnover (R=.20, N.S.). On 
the other hand, work experiences were significantly associated with turn- 
over (R = .29, p «..05) but not absenteeism (R = .30, N.S.). The magnitude 
of prediction for work experiences and both forms of withdrawal, how- 
ever, was the same. Williams' tests (Williams, 1959) show that one particu- 
lar equation was not significantly more predictive than another prediction 
equation for each dependent variable. 

The contribution of each set of influences to explained variance above 
and beyond that of the other set was obtained by decomposing the multi- 
variate relationships provided in Table 1, using the procedure of Cohen 
and Cohen (1975); the addition of work experiences to personal character- 
istics results in an increase of only .07 (not significant). With regard to the 
prediction of absenteeism, A is increased bv .12 with the addition of per- 
sonal characteristics to work experiences (a significant increase, p< .05). 
With regard to the prediction of turnover, R is increased by .13 with the 
addition of work experiences to personal characteristics; the addition of 
personal characteristics to work experiences results in an increase of only 
.04. Neither increase is statistically significant. 

Bivariate Analysis—In order to provide further information regarding 
the factors that most closely relate to turnover and absenteeism and to rep- 
licate the simple bivariate analyses one typically finds in the literature for 
comparative purposes, bivariate correlations were computed for each per- 
sonal characteristic and work experience separately with each measure of . 
withdrawal behavior. Results are shown in Table 1. 

Simple Pearson product-moment correlations for each of the sets of 
measures show little consistent relationship between personal characteris- 
tics and turnover and absenteeism. On the other hand, there is a consistent 
relationship between each of the work experiences and both forms of with- 
drawal. In order to correct for common methods variance, fourth order 
partial correlation coefficients were computed for work experiences par- 
tialling out the effects of all other work experiences. These same proce- 
dures were used for personal characteristics. Results in Table 1 show that 
the number of significant work experience >redictors decreased dramati- 
cally and the number of significant personal characteristic predictors in- 
creased, especially for absenteeism. 

After partial correlation, only one personal characteristic, that of sex, 
was significantly related to both turnover and absenteeism. Males had 
higher turnover rates than females. In addition, both forms of tenure and 
age were all related to absenteeism, but not turnover. Such findings are 
consistent with Nicholson et al. (1977). No other personal characteristics 
were related to turnover. 
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With regard to the relationships of individual work experiences with 
turnover and absenteeism, only the partial correlation between experi- 
enced organizational dependability and turnover was significant, and only 
the partial correlation between experienced job challenge and absenteeism 
was significant. These findings would be expected from theory (Bu- 
chanan, 1974; Steers & Rhodes, 1978). 


Discussion 


The focus of this study has been exploratory in nature. The relationship 
between two major sets of determinants of withdrawal behavior, personal 
characteristics and work related experiences, have been examined as they 
relate to turnover and absenteeism. Several conclusions should be noted. 
First, it was found that turnover and absenteeism were relatively indepen- 
dent. This supports Porter and Steers' (1973) contention that turnover and 
absenteeism are distinct behaviors in need of separate attention. 

Second, it was determined that absenteeism was better predicted by per- 
sonal factors than by work experiences, but no clear trend emerged for 
turnover in terms of relative predictive power. Thus, for this particular 
sample of hospital employees, turnover behavior is distinguished from ab- 
senteeism in terms of the antecedents of each behavior, especially with re- 
spect to personal characteristic antecedents. With respect to work experi- 
ences, perceived organizational dependability was significantly related to 
turnover but not absenteeism. Conversely, job challenge was significantly 
related to absenteeism but not turnover. 

Of particular note is the inverse relationships between age and absentee- 
ism and tenure and absenteeism. Such a pattern would not normally be ex- 
pected. This leads to agreement with the recent conclusion of Muchinsky 
(1977) that there is a great amount of inconsistency in this research. 
Muchinsky postulates that the reason for such disparate results in the ab- 
senteeism literature is probably due to the myriad of different ways absen- 
teeism is measured. However, when one closely examines the review of the 
literature by Rhodes and Steers (1978), which includes information on the 
types of absenteeism measures used, one finds that results are still incon- 
sistent within different measures of absenteeism. Perhaps inconsistent re- 
sults not only are due to the type of absenteeism measure used but they. 
also are a function of the type of sample used and/or level of aggregation 
used. Or, perhaps inconsistent relationships are found because underlying 
causal variables of absenteeism have not yet been identified. These same 
notions may apply to the study of turnover as well. 

Overall, the results of this study support the contention of Nicholson et 
al. (1977) and Nicholson and Goodge (1976) that personal characteristics 
are more superior predictors of absence behavior than are work experi- 
ences. They also support Nicholson et al.'s (1976) contention that absence 
behavior is probably not a pain reductive response on the part of the 
worker to work experience. The results of the study suggest further that 
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turnover may be the more likely candidate for being the pain reductive re- 
sponse on the part of the worker to his or her work experience, although 
this is speculative based on available data. 

In summary, personal characteristics exhibited a higher correlation with 
absenteeism than turnover, and work experiences had correlations of simi- 
lar magnitude with absenteeism and turnover. These results point to the 
importance of using multivariate and comparative analyses in the study of 
withdrawal behavior. In particular, the results using partial correlations 
caution against the proliferation of simple bivariate correlations. More- 
over, the differential results for turnover and absenteeism emphasize the 
need for more comparative studies. Further efforts in these directions 
should add measurably to the existing level of knowledge of withdrawal 
processes in organizations and will contribute useful information to mana- 
gers interested in controlling both types of behavior. 
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Masoud Yasai-Ardekani is a Research Fellow in the Department of Economics, St. Andrews Univer- 
sity, Fife, Scotland. Until September 1979 he was a Research Fellow in Business Strategy at the City 
University Business School, London. Born in Teheran, 1949, he was educated at Imperial College of 
Science and Technology (Electrical Engineering) and subsequently at the City University Business 
School, where he obtained his M.Sc. and doctoral degree. His interests extend from design of organi- 
zations through strategy, to some aspects of business finance. 


Gerald V. Barrett is Professor and Head of the Department of Psychology at the University of Akron. 
He received his Ph.D. in Industrial Psychology from Case Western Reserve University in 1962. His 
primary research interests lie in the areas of personnel selection, job design, and driving behavior. 


Robert H. Brockhaus, Sr., is an Associate Professor of Management Sciences at St. Louis University. 
He has presented research papers and chaired sessions at national and international meetings on the 
topic of entrepreneurship. He presently is a Vice-President of the International Council for Small 
Business; a member of the editorial advisory board of the Journal of Small Business Management; 
chairperson of the journal committee of the Small Business Institute Director's Association; past pro- 
gram chairman for the Entrepreneurship Interest Group of the Academy of Management and a con- 
tributor to the Academy of Management Review. 


Nealia S. Bruning is a doctoral candidate in organizational behavior at The University of Alabama 
and Assistant Professor, Organizational Behavior, at Kent State University. Her research activities 
have involved primarily the study of leadership, comparisons of work related attitudes between sexes, 
and correlates of objective measures of organizational performance in public service organizations. 


Joseph E. Champoux is an Associate Professor of Management and Director of the MBA Program, 
The Robert O. Anderson Graduate School of Management, The University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 


Dennis L. Dossett is an Assistant Professor of Industrial/Organizational Psychology at the University 
of Nebraska at Omaha. He received both the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in Psychology from the Univer- 
sity of Washington and spent several years as a psychologist in the U.S. Air Force and in private in- 
dustry. His research interests include motivation, performance evaluation, job design, and employee 
satisfaction. 


J. Benjamin Forbes is an Assistant Professor of Management at John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He received his Ph.D. in Industrial/Organizational Psychology from The University of Akron 
and B.S. and M.M.S. degrees from Stevens Institute of Technology. Dr. Forbes' research interests lie 
in the areas of job design, worker satisfaction and stress, individual differences, human performance, 
and personnel selection and evaluation. 


George Graen is Professor of Organizational Behavior and Head of the Management Department at 
the University of Cincinnati. He is an internationally known consultant and scholar in Management 
and Organizational Behavior and has received numerous awards for scholarship. Some of his public 
research sponsors have been HEW, DOD, EPA, and IRS. 


Peter Grinyer, Chairman of the Department of Economics and the Esmee Fairbairn Professor of Eco- 
nomics (Finance and Investment), St. Andrews University, Fife, Scotland, currently is Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Business Strategy, The City University Business School, London. Educated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and subsequently at the London School of Economics where he obtained his doctorate, 
his early research and consulting was in the fields of applied economics and operational research. 
Since 1968 his work has been predominantly in the fields of corporate financial modelling, newly 
floated public companies, corporate planning and strategy, and organizational design. 
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W. Harvey Hegarty is an Associate Professor of Business Administration at Indiana University. His 
works in strategic planning and business ethics have been presented at several national meetings and 
appeared in numerous scholarly journals. He is active in the Academy of Management, having served 
that organization in a numer of capacities. His consulting has taken him into the public and private 
sector in a number of capacities. He recently has accepted a Visiting Professorship at IMEDE, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Herbert G. Heneman, IIl, is Professor of Business, Graduate School of Business and Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Institute, University of Wisconsin-Madison. His research interests and publications 
are primarily in the areas of compensation, performance appraisal, motivation, and selection. 


Lawrence R. Jauch is an Associate Professor in the Administrative Seiences Department at Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale. He has taught courses in Business Policy, Organization Theory and 
Behavior, Personnel, and Production, as well as Basic Management at the graduate and undergrad- 
uate levels at S.I.U., Kansas State University, and the University of Missouri since earning the Ph.D. 
in Management from Missouri in 1973. 1n addition to coauthoring two texts and instructor's manuals 
in general management and organization and policy, he has authored or coauthored over a dozen ar- 
ticles in professional journals. Several cases on business strategy have appeared in leading Business 
Policy textbooks. 


Gary P. Latham currently is teaching in the Management Department at the University of Washing- 
ton. After graduating from Dalhousie University in Canada, he earned a Master's degree at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology and a Ph.D. (both degrees in Psychology) at the University of Akron. 
He has published numerous scientific articles and is active in the American and Canadian psychologi- 
cal associations. His research interests include goal setting, performance appraisal, reward systems, 
and the application of behavioral modeling to human resource problems. 


Robert C. Liden is a doctoral candidate in Management in the College of Business Administration at 
the University of Cincinnati. He currently is investigating leader behavior in dealing with ineffective 
performance of subordinates. He also is interested in job stress, employee withdrawal processes, and 
the quality of work life. He received a B.A. in Personnel Psychology and an M.A. in Labor ane In- 
dustrial Relations from the University of Illinois. 


Willian M. Lindsay is an Associate Professor of Management at Northern Kentucky University, 
Highland Heights, Kentucky. He holds a B.I.E. from the Georgia Institute of Technology and an 
M.B.A. and Ph.D. from Georgia State University. He has been a contributor to the Southern Man- 
agement Association and the Academy of Management's Proceedings. He coauthored Environmental 
Complexity in Long-Range Planning, published by the Planning Executives Institute. He is a member 
of the Academy of Management, AHE, and AIDS. 


Ali H. Mansour is an Assistant Professor of Management in the College of Business and Economics at 
West Virginia University. He received his B.E. in Mechanical Engineering and MBA from Youngs- 
town State University and his Ph.D. in Management Science from the University of Georgia. He has 
workec as an aerospace research engineer in Lewis Research Center (NASA) and has various publica- 
tions in that area. He also has published in the Academy of Management Journal. He is a member of 
the Academy and also the American Institute for Decision Sciences. 


John B. Miner is Doctoral Program Coordinator in the College of Business Administration and Re- 
search Professor of Management at Georgia State University. He received the Ph.D. in Psychology 
from Princeton University in 1955 and previously served on the faculties of the Universities of Oregon 
and Maryland. He has held professional positions in business with Atlantic-Richfield and McKinsey 
and Ccmpany. His book Theories of Organizational Behavior was published by Dryden. 


Edward J. O'Connor is an Assistant Professor of Management at the University of Texas at Dallas. 
He received his Ph.D. in Industrial-Organizational Psychology from the University of Akron in 1975. 
His research interests include situational resource constraints, job design, and personnel selection. 


Richard N. Osborn is Professor of Organization Theory in the Department of Administrative Sci- 
ences, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. A graduate of Kent State University, he is author 
of more than 40 articles and papers focusing on contingency organization theory and contingency 
leadership theory. Having just completed an advanced text in organizaton theory, his current interests 
focus on integrating analyses of environments, structure, process, and leadership toward a theory of 
organization. 


M. M. Petty is Professor of Management in the Graduate School of Business at The University of 
Alabama. He received his Ph.D. in Organizational Psychology from The University of Tennessee in 
1972. His has published several articles on leadership and has directed several research projects for 
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public sector organizations, including the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, state pub- 
lic welfare agencies, and a state mental health agency. He is a member of the American Psychological 
Association and the Academy of Management and has served on the editorial board of The Journal of 
Management. His present research interests center on correlates of objective measures of organiza- 
tional performance. 


Louis R. Pondy is Professor of Organizational Behavior at the University of Illinois (Urbana-Cham- 
paign). His current research interests include agenda-building and issue management in public school 
districts and the role of language and other symbolic processes in organizational sense-making. He 
also is compiling a comprehensive bibliography on organizational power and conflict, available on re- 
quest. His Ph.D. is from Carnegie-Mellon University. He has served on the faculties of Duke Univer- 
sity and the University of Pittsburgh. 


Leslie W. Rue currently is an Associate Professor of Management at Georgia State University. He 
holds a B.I.E. and an M.S.L.E. degree from the Georgia Institute of Technology and a Ph.D. from 
Georgia State University. Dr. Rue is the author of more than 20 articles and papers which have ap- 
peared in numerous journals. He is the coauthor of two monographs published by the Planning Exec- 
utive Institute on the topic of long-range planning. He has coauthored two textbooks, Management: 
Theory and Application, published by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., and Personnel: Concepts and Applica- 
tions, published by the W. B. Saunders Company. 


Lise Saari is a doctoral student in Psychology at the University of Washington. She received her M.A. 
from the University of Washington in 1978. Her research interests include goal setting, performance 
appraisal, reward systems, and the application of behavioral modeling to human resource problems. 
She is a student member of the American and Canadian psychological associations. 


Gerald R. Salancik is Professor of Organizational Behavior at the University of Illinois (Urbana- 
Champaign) and Associate Editor of the Administrative Science Quarterly. He studies the political 
and cognitive processes of individuals and organizations. 


Marcus Hart Sandver is an Assistant Professor of Labor and Human Resources and a Senior Re- 
search Associate with the Center for Human Resource Research at Ohio State University. His re- 
search interests are primarily in the areas of trade union leadership, union growth, arbitration, and 
collective bargaining. 


Daniel G. Spencer is an Assistant Professor of Management in the School of Business, University of 
Kansas. He received his Ph.D. from the University of Oregon in 1979. He has written articles in the 
areas of job design and goal setting and currently is engaged in research on employee turnover and 
absenteeism. 


Barry M. Staw is Professor at the University of California at Berkeley. He is Coeditor of Research in 
Organizational Behavior: An Annual Series of Analytical Essays and Critical Reviews. He also serves 
on the editorial boards of the Administrative Science Quarterly, Organizational Behavior and Human 
Performance, Academy of Management Journal, and the Quarterly Review of Economics and Busi- 
ness. Dr. Straw currently is writing a book on social-organizational psychology. 


Richard M. Steers is an Associate Professor of Management and Director of Doctoral Studies in the 
Graduate School of Management at the University of Oregon. He received his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of California, Irvine, in 1973. Dr. Steers has published extensively in various journals, is author 
or coauthor of four books, and serves on the editorial boards of the Administrative Science Quarterly, 
Academy of Management Journal, and the Journal of Business Research. He has been the recipient or 
corecipient of a variety of research grants and contracts from various agencies, including NIMH, 
NIH, General Motors Corporation, U.S. Department of Labor, and the Office of Naval Research. 


Willbann D. Terpening is an Assistant Professor of Management, University of Notre Dame. He re- 
ceived an M.A. and Ph.D. from Southern Illinois University at Carbondale in Quantitative Psychol- 
ogy. Current research interests include human judgment and decision making, research methodology, 
and, measurement and scaling. 


Robert P. Vecchio is an Assistant Professor of Management in the College of Business at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. He received his doctorate and masters degrees from the University of Hlinois at 
Urbana-Champaign in Industrial-Organizational Psychology. Dr. Vecchio's research interests include 
job satisfaction, job design, and leadership. 


Hugh J. Watson is Professor of Management at the University of Georgia. He received his B.S. in 
Electrical Engineering from Purdue University and his M.B.A. and D.B.A. in Management from the 
Florida State University. He has been a Visiting Professor at the University of Hawaii and is an Affili- 
ate Faculty member of the Japan-America Institute of Management Science. Dr. Watson is the 
author of seven books and numerous articles in professional journals. He serves on the editorial board 
of the Journal of Management. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY 


Academy of Management 41st Annual — 
August 17-20, 1981 


MGM Grand Hotel 
Las Vegas 
Nevada 


For further information contact: 


Robert Duncan - 
Vice President-Program Chairperson 
Graduate School of Management 
Nathaniel Leverone Hall 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
(312) 492-3470 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership applications may be obtained by contacting: 


Charles R. Kuehl 
Director of Membership 
School of Business Administration 
University of Missouri 
8001 Natural Bridge Road 
St. Louis, Missouri 63121 


PROCEEDINGS 


Copies of the Proceedings of the Academy National Con-- 
ventions may be ordered from: 


Dennis F. Ray 
Business Manager, Academy of Management Publications 
. Mississippi State University 
P. O. Box KZ 
Mississippi State, Mississippi 39762 
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CALL FOR WORKSHOPS, SYMPOSIA, AND COMPETITIVE PAPERS 
Eastern Academy of Management, Annual Meeting, 1981 


The Eastern Academy of Management will hold its 18th Annual Meeting in 
Binghamton, New York, on May 14-16, 1981. The meeting will be hosted by 
the State University of New York, Binghamton. Competitively selected 

. papers, workshops, and symposia will comprise the major portion of the pro- 
gram. The Eastern Experiential Learning Association and the Eastern Case- 
writers Association will co-sponsor sessions. Proposals and papers should 
be postmarked by December 1, 1980. Send submissions and requests for 
further information to: 


Mariann Jelinek 
Vice-President, Program 
The Parsonage 

P. O. Box 30 

Cornish Flat, NH 03746 


For information regarding arrangements for the meeting, send inquiries to: 


George Westacott 
SUNY -Binghamton 
Binghamton, NY 13901 


AIDS IN LAS VEGAS — NOVEMBER 5-7, 1980 _ 


The 1980 Annual Meeting of the American Institute for Decision Sciences 
will be held November 5-7 at the Las Vegas Hilton Hotel. AIDS Twelfth An- 
nual Meeting program promises to be a significant step toward improved 
teaching and research in theory and applications of the Decision Sciences. 
The emphasis of the program is on providing a balance among subdisciplines 
and on creating opportunities for interdisciplinary dialogue. 

The Breakfast/Plenary Session will be held on the first day of the meeting 
from 7:45 to 9:15 a.m., Wednesday, November 5. The feature speaker is Mr. 
Wilson W. Sick, Jr. (MSIA, Carnegie-Mellon), Group Vice President-Fi- 
nance and Administration, American Motors Corporation. 

The program includes workshops, panel sessions, research paper ses- 
sions, topic tables, panels, symposia, and tutorials. Several of these ses- 
sions are designed to treat prominent issues in decision processes that tran- 
scend traditional disciplinary boundaries. 

In addition to an outstanding program, the AIDS Annual Meeting includes 
‘placement services and exhibits of major book publishers. To obtain further 
information on the program and registration, contact the AIDS Home Of- 
fice, University Plaza, Atlanta, Georgia 30303, (404) 658-4000. 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT JOURNAL 
Style Guide for Authors: Regular Articles 


Submit three (3) copies of the manuscript; be sure that they are good, clear copies and that all pages 
are included in each copy. The manuscript should be typed on standard size (8/4 x 11) paper, double- 
spaced throughout (including footnotes, quotations, etc.) and with wide margins (one inch or more) at 
top, bottom, and both sides of each page. Footnotes, references, tables, and figures should be on 
separate sheets of paper and should be arranged at the end of the manuscript in the order listed in this 
sentence. 

Title Page and Abstract—The first page of the manuscript should include the title of the article 
(typed in capital and small letters, not all capitals), the author’s name and address. Example: 

John W. Slocum, Jr. ; 
Edwin L. Cox School of Business 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 75275 

The second page of the manuscript should include a 75-word biographical note for each person 
listed as an author. No other listing of the author(s) name(s) should be made in the paper, except 
where appropriate in the references. 

The third page should repeat the title and include a 50-word abstract of the article. The text of the 
article may begin on page three after the abstract or on page four, whichever the author prefers. 

Headings—Main headings should be used to designate the major sections of the article; three or 
four main headings should be sufficient for most articles. Initial headings, such as ''Introduction"' are 
unnecessary. Main headings should be centered on the page and typed in all capital letters. Example: 


MAIN HEADING 


Secondary headings should be typed flush to the left side of the margin in capital and small letters with 
major words beginning with capitals. The heading should not be underlined. Example: 


Secondary Heading 


The third order or paragraph headings are typed with a standard paragraph indentation in capital and 
small letters with major words beginning with capitals. The heading should be underlined and fol- 
lowed by two hyphens (to indicate a dash). Example: 

Paragraph Headings-- 

Tables— Tables should be typed, double-spaced, on separate pages (one page for each table) from 
the text. Each table should have the word TABLE (capital letters) and its number (arabic numerals) 
centered at the top. The table heading should be in capital and small letters and centered on the page 
directly under the table number. l 

Tables should be numbered consecutively from the beginning to the end of the article. The position 
of the table in the manuscript should be indicated in the text as follows: 


ES i NY SS um mum a HM Ss 


EL ll, EE ai I Tr iA HMRC Se 


. Footnotes to tables are of two types. A general footnote that relates to the table as a whole and 
specific footnotes referring to a table column or an individual item are designated by superscript small 
letters, * 59 ---> with the footnotes for each separate table beginning with è. The second type of foot- 
note is used to designate the probability level of tests of significance and is indicated by one or more 
asterisks. One asterisk is used when one level is indicated or for the lower probability level when more 
than one level is indicated (* for p < .05 and ** for p < .O01). 

Figures—in submitting graphs, charts, and other figures for an article, it should be understood that 
these may be very expensive to reproduce in the JOURNAL; they should be used only where they con- 
tribute substantially to an understanding of the text. 

In preparing figures, spacing and lettering should allow for reduction in size of as much as 50 per- 
cent to fit the size of the JOURNAL’s page. The origina! art work for figures should be submitted 
with the inanuscript. 

Figures should be numbered consecutively with arabic numerals and their position in the text in- 
^ dicated as for tables (see above). Each figure should be presented on a separate page with FIGURE 

and its number centered at the top with a short identifying title in capital and small letters centered 
underneath. : 

. Footnotes—Footnotes should be kept to a minimum and are not used for citing references (see 
References below). Try to avoid the use of footnotes for parenthetical discussion; material that is 
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pertinent generally can be integrated into the text. Footnote ' at the end of the title of the article is’ 
used for acknowledging financial support and/or assistance of others in preparing the manuscript. 

Footnotes should be numbered consecutively throughout the article with citation in superscript 
arabic numerals as illustrated above. The footnotes should be typed on a separate sheet of paper, 
headed FOOTNOTES, following the text proper. 

References— An alphabetical, numbered list of references cited in the text should be included at the 
end of the article. In typing the manuscript, the list of references should begin on a separate page 
headed REFERENCES. 

Citations to references are designated throughout the text by enclosing the author(s) name(s) and 
year of the reference in parentheses. Example: Several studies (Adams, 1974; Brown, 1975; Collins, 
1976) support this conclusion. Page numbers are included in the citation only to designate the source 
of a direct quotation. Example: Adams has said that writing a book is *'a long and arduous task” 
(1974, p. 3). As indicated in the second example, if the name of the author occurs in the textual discus- 
sion, only the year of publication is cited in parentheses. Otherwise, both name and date appear in 
parentheses, separated by a comma (first example). 

If a work has two authors, always cite both names every time the reference occurs in iiie text. If the 
work has more than two authors, cite all authors the first time the reference occurs; include only the 
surname of the first author followed by ‘‘et al.” (not italicized) and the year in subsequent citations of 
the same reference. 

Franz, Johnson, and Schmidt (1976) found ... (first occurrence) 
Franz et al. (1976) found ... (subsequent citations) 

Entries in the list of references should be alphabetized by last name of author (senior author if more 
than one); name of organization publishing the material cited if no personal author is indicated; or the 
first word in the title (except for ‘‘a,’’ “an,” and ‘‘the’’) if there is no indication of an author. Several 
references by an identical author (or group of authors) are listed by year of publication with the 
earliest first. The author's name is repeated for each entry. 

Book entries follow this form: Author's last name, initials. Title of book. City where published, 
state if necessary to identify the city: Name of publisher, year of publication. 

- Periodical entries follow this form: Author's last name, initials. Title of article or paper, Name of 
Publication, year of publication, volume (issue number), page numbers. (The issue number can be 
omitted if the periodical pages are numbered consecutively throughout the volume; i.e., if each issue 
does not begin with page 1). 


Style Guide for Authors- Research Notes 


The Research Notes section contains brief descriptions of original research. For consideration in the 
Research Notes category, articles should not exceed ten double spaced typewritten pages in length, in- 
cluding tables. Replications, survey reports, and studies which fail to obtain significant results that 
might have been expected on other grounds are especially appropriate. 

Manuscripts intended for the Research Notes section should be prepared according to the above 
Regular Article instructions. 
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extension, 
and in-house 
courses... 
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Wiley Professional 
Development Programs are 
the ideal teaching tools. 


* Cost-effective courses designed for 
. busy, working adults 

* Latest management techniques 

* Written by top authorities only 


SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
by R. Eckles, R. Carmichael, & B. Sarchet 


Used by B.F. Goodrich and U.S. Coast Guard. - 


Training Center ; 
Eighteen chapters in a ring binder. $39.95 


HOW TO MANAGE PEOPLE AT WORK 
by O. Jeff Harris, Jr. 

Used by The Royal industries and Central 
Michigan University. 

Twelve booklets in a slipcase. $39.95 


HOW TO MANAGE BY OBJECTIVES 
by P. Mali 

` Used by U.S. Army Chaplain School. 

Nine chaptersinaring binder. $39.95 


MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 

- by S. W. Korn & T. Boyd 
Used dy National Rural Electrification Corp. 
Fourteen chapters in a ring binder. — $39.95 


EFFECTIVE PRESENTATION 

by W.A. Mambert 

Used py IBM and Consortium West. 
Eleven booklets in a slipcase. $39.95 


* Packed with case studies and practi- 
cal exercises 

* Used by the country's top corpora- 
lions and universities 


SUCCESSFUL WRITING 

by GT. Vardaman & P.B. Vardaman 
Used by American Express Co. . 
Eleven booklets in a slipcase. $39.95 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 

by R.L. Sisson & R.G. Canning 

Used by City College of Seattle. 

Nine booklets in a slipcase. | $18.95 


MARKETING RESEARCH 

oy S. Schoner & K. Uhl 

Used by the Center for Management 
Education. ; 
Thirteen booklets in a slipcase. $18.95 


DECISION MAKING 

by A. Easton 

Used by U.S. Navy War College 

Seven booklets in a slipcase. $18.95 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

by A.F. Sikula 

Used by Penton Learning Systems and Penn 
State University 

Ten booklets in a slipcase. $18.95 
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MANAGEMENT 18 

by B. Scanlan 

Used by Pan Am and U S. Navy War College. ; 
Eighteen chapters i ina ring binder. $39.95 


HOW TO DEVELOP DYNAMIC 
LEADERSHIP , 

by MV. Fiore & P.S. Strauss 
Used by the Office of the Controller of the 
State of California. 

Six booklets in a slipcase. ^ $18.95 


MODERN ENGINEERING 

by EV. Krick 

Used by Purdue University at Calumet | 
Five booklets in a slipcase. ^ $18.95 - 


MODERN PRODUCTION 


MANAGEMENT $e Cue 


Vol. 1: A Short Course in Managing 
Day-to-Day Operations 

by E.S. Buffa 

Used by General Dynamics. 
Eleven chapters in a ring binder. 


MODERN PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 

Vol. 2: Planning and Designing Production 
Systems 

by E.S. Buffa 

Used by General Dynamics. 
Ten chapters in a ring binder. . 


$18.95 


$18.95 A 
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PROJECT MANAGEMENT 
by M. Silverman 
Used by Mobil Oil and North Carolina State S 


University 
Ten booklets in a slipcase.. ‘$39.95 


HOW TO MANAGE YOUR PERSUNA 
FINANCES 

by E.B. Phillips & S. Lane 

Used by Rockwell Inti. Corp. 
Fourteen booklets in a slipcase. 


EFFECTIVE SELLING 

by W. Crissy, W. Cunningham, & 

I. Cunningham 

Used by CIBA- GEIG Y and the University of 


Texas. 
. Sevenbookletsinaslipcase. $18.95 


$18.95 


- For moré information, write to Pam Byers, 
Dept. 7044 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
605 Third Avenué 
New York, NY. 10158 
In Canada: l 
' 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


Prices subject to change without notice. - 


Use this coupon to order today—FREE for 30 days! 


: : 


Mail to: | 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Pam Byers, Dept. 7044 
605 Third Avenue, New York, NY. 10158 


Please send me the courses I've checked below to examine 
FREE for 30 days. | understand that during the trial period | 
may return any courses I don't want and owe nothing. 


SAVE! Enclose full payment now (plus sales tax where 
applicable) and Wiley will pay al! postage and handling 
charges. Same full return privileges, of course! 


D Check enclosed plus sales tax. Wiley pays postage/ 
handling. We norrnally ship within 10 days. If shipment 
cannot be made within 90 days, paymgnt will be refunded. 


C) Bill me later 


(If order totals $100 or more, piéase use company purchase 
order or enclose 25% partial payment.) 


C Eckles/ SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
(1-23005-7) $39.95 
D Harris/HOW TO MANAGE PEOPLE - 
(1-01930-5) $39.95 
C Mali/HOW TO MANAGE BY OBJECTIVES 
(1-56574-1) $39.95 
2 Scanlan/ MANAGEMENT 18 
(1-75633-4) $39.95 
O Silverman / PROJECT MANAGEMENT 
(1-79163-6) $39.95 


NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


C Korn /MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 
(1-50390-8) $39.95 
C Mambert/ EFFECTIVE PRESENTATION 
(1-56630-6) $39.95 
= Vardaman / SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
(1-02428-7) $39.95 
a Buffa/ PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
DAY-TO-DAY (1-11830-3) $18.95 
0 Buffa/ PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
PLANNING  . (1-11831-1) $18.95 
n Sikula/ PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
(1-01931-3) $18.95 
G Crissy/ EFFECTIVE SELLING 
(1-01924-0) $18.95 
'] Phillips / UN TO MANAGE PERSONAL 
FINANCES (1-0231 ESI 95 
C] Schoner/ MARKETING CON 
(1-0 1101 $^ $18.95 
m Sisson /COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
(1-79349-3) $18.95 
Li Easton / DECISION MAKING 
(1-01700-0) $18.95 
4 Fiore/ HOW TO DEVELOP DYNAMIC 
LEADERSHIP ^. (1-02314-0) $18.95 
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directorates? What kinds of organizations are most likely to be in- 
volved? Do interlocks provide unfair advantages in the marketplace? 
To answer these and other key questions, Pennings reports findings 
from a large-scale study of board ties among 800 of the largest 
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Editorial Comment 


AMJ is interested in publishing empirically based research manuscripts 
that address salient theoretical problems confronting the field of manage- 
ment. Surveys that do not address theoretical problems should not be for- 
warded to AMJ. We welcome research methodologies that serve to 
coalesce points of view on a particular research problem. I have told 
members of the Editorial Review Board that statistical analyses should not 
strangle good theory building and testing. 

Research Notes are appropriate for reporting the validation of studies, 
negative findings and new data on existing instruments. The brevity of a 
Note indicates that the data are of interest to AMJ readers although the 
theoretical paradigm explicated might be tentative or inconclusive. 

A summary of Journal’s operations for the period of September 21, 
1979, to September 23, 1980, is presented below. This report represents an 
up-date of similar reports that appeared in past December issues of AMJ. 


1. Total new manuscripts submitted | E | 361 
2. Manuscripts accepted after all revisions * s mM 63 
3. Manuscripts rejected --— "ow. — uw ^A 176 
4. Manuscripts under revision B | -72 
5. Manuscripts under editorial review Bo we sd ow x 50 
6. Average review time for original submission’ __ | 40 
7. Average review for revisions ay | 25 
8. Current accepting manuscripts for March, 1982. si | 
9. Current backlog of accepted manuscripts. . | s 60 
J.W. S. 
9/23/80 
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Momentum and Revolution i in 
Organizational Adaptation" 


DANNY MILLER 

. McGill University, and 

École des Hautes Études Commerciales, Montreal 
.. PETER H. FRIESEN 

McGill University 


The change in 24 structural and strategy making vari- 

"o ables over time is analyzed by a study of 26 companies. . 
- :Orgánizations were found to resist reversals in the direc- 
. tion of change in strategy and structure. Two extremes 
were demonstrated: -periods of momentum in which 
little or no trend is reversed.and dramatic periods of rev- 

E olution in which.a very great many trends are reversed. ` 


The one theme that stands out in the literature is that organizations tend. 
to demonstrate great sluggishness in adapting to their environments. Orga- 
nizations often resist change even when their environments threaten them 
with extinction (Hedberg, 1973, 1974, 1975; Maniha & Perrow, 1965; 
Hedberg, Nystrom, & Starbuck, 1979. This may be due to the pursuit of 
stability and avoidance of uncertainty (Carter, 1971), the programming of 
activities and the reluctance to deviate from programs (March: & Simon, 
195 8), the inability to innovate (McGuire, 1963), the incapacity of firms to 
appraise accurately their own performance (Wildavsky, 1972), executives' 
narrow and parochial models of external reality (Hedberg et al., 1976),: 
and the économies of stability (Perrow, 1972). Any findings on the adap-. 
tive process would be expected to reflect the problems caused by natural 
resistance to change. 

The literature seems to emphasize this resistance almost exclusives and 
to point out the advantages, in certain environments, of organizations that: 
are loosely structured, organic, and oriented toward product-market inno- 
vation, open communications, expert-based power, etc. (Burns & Stalker, 
1961; Thompson, 1967; Galbraith, 1973; Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967). More: 
timely and presumably effective responses are expected to take place given 
such orientations. 

Yet there seems to be a bias in this point of view. Histories by Filgas 
(1967), Wilson (1954, 1968), Hower (1943, 1949), Moore (1945) and others 
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seamed to hos for example, that although it was true that increasingly 
*tmechanistic" (Burns & Stalker, 1961) firms tended to becorne still more 
mechanistic over time, it also was true that firms moving in an "*organic"' 
direction would become still more organic later. Initial increases in cen- - 
tralization would lead to still more centralization; but the same was true _ 
for the movement toward decentralization. A sort of momentum seeméd 
to prevail which applied also to the rate of product market innovation, the 
adequacy of organizational intelligence, the level of technocratizatión; the 
style of decision making, arid many other features of strategy and struc- 
ture. In other words, any emerging organizational tendency, whatever. its 
direction, will tend to have momentum associated with it. The monientum 
could be functional or dysfunctional and appeared to be a central feature 
of organizational: adaptation. Therefore, it was thought to be better to 
study. reversals in the direction of change than to study resistance to 
change. Most organizations are-always changing. But they appear to. be 
biased in their direction of evolution so that they generally extrapolate 
past trends. These.thoughts gave rise to a tentátive model of organiza- 
tional adaptation which Hus paper begins to test. | 


A MODEL OF. ORGAN IZATION AL ADAPTATION. 

|] 

The model has three related tenets that are. based on previous theoretical | 
and empirical works in the literature on organizations. 
1. Momentum is expected to be a-dominant factor in ‘organizational 
evolution; that is, reversals in the direction of change i in variables of, stra- | 
. tegy and structure are expected to be relatively rare. The literature poirits 
to a very large number of potential causes of momentum. Clark (1972) and 
Mitroff and Kilmann. (1976) have shown that enduring. organizational 
myths and ideologies are crucial factors-in the direction of an organiza- 
tion's evolution. Watson (1969), Argyris and Schon (1977), Wilensky 
(1967), and Wildavsky (1972) have shown that these orientations often en- 
tail rather narrow, self-affirming models of reality that reinforce past be- 
havior and cause it to be amplified in the future. Miller and Mintzberg 
(1974), Watson (1969), and Hedberg et al. (1976) have pointed to the pri- 
macy of heuristics that have enjoyed past success and their consequent 
, tendency to be extrapolated past their point of usefulness. Political cóali- 
tions in organizations often have vested interests in evolving strategies 
(Pettigrew, 1973, 1974). Reversals in the direction of evolution often are 
resisted because they entail an admission of past failure and therefore tend 
to erode the power base and self-esteem of certain individuals. Finally, an 
elaborate set of programs, goals, and expectancies grows up aroünd an ór- 
ganization's modus operandi (March & Simon, 1958; Cyert & Maich, 
1963; Thompson, 1967). These represent the outcome of a rather complex 
bargaining and reconciliation process and reflect the evolutionary wishes 
of key members of the organizational coalition. Thus continuity in the di- 
rection of evolution is more € likely to be in line with the operative goals, 
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power. structures, programs, d expectations and will be readily assimi- 
‘lated; for reversals the opposite will be true (Hedberg, 1973, 1974, 1975; 
Lindblom, 1968). 

2. Momentum is likely to C among a great many variables of stra- 
tegy and structure at the same time; that is, momentum will be pervasive. - 
Most of the organizational ‘studies during the last several decades have © 
tended to show that there are integral relationships among environmental, 
organizational, and strategy-making variables. "Changes (or stability) in 
the variables will tend to occur together, or will follow one another after a 
very brief interval, in order to maintain an appropriate balance or **con- 
figuration. " So momentum in one variable, will lead to momentum in 
others. Findings by Burns and Stalker (1961), Woodward (1965), Law- 
rence and Lorsch (1967), Thomipson (1967), Khandwalla (1972, 1973) and 
 Mintzberg (1979) show how closely interdependent are the features of the 
environment and those of the organization. For example, as external un- 
certainty continues to increase, so will differentiation, integration, delega- 
tion, decentralization, - technocratization, ‘scanning, communication and 
so on.'Close links among features of strategy and structure also have been 
established in studies by Chandler (1962); Channon (1973), Rumelt (1974); 
Paine and Anderson (1977), Mintzberg (1973), and Miles and Snow 
(1978). Miller (19802) has argued that such multivariate interdependencies 
tend to manifest gestalts, that is common configurations of mutually rein- 
forcing. elements of strategy, structure and environment. Miller (1980b) 
provides evidence for these gestalts and claims that they represent inte- 
grated, self-perpetuating alignments among a complex of variables. For 
example, a common gestalt is the Weberian bureaucracy with its stable en- 
vironment, specialized and formalized procedures, functional basis of or- 
ganization, elaborate administrative structure, and high volume, low 
variety product-market strategy. Another gestalt might be the ‘‘organic’’ 
firm with its loose definition of tasks, high level of technocratization and 
| delegation, expertise-based power, high technology, innovative strategy, 
dynamic environment, and so on. The parts represent mutually reinforc- 
ing elements of the whole. (Descriptions of potential gestalts can be found 
in "Mintzberg, 1973, 1979; Miles and Snow, 1978; and Miller and Friesen, 
1978, 1980. ) Thus, in ‘order to achieve the intricate reconciliation or bal- - 
ance among variables that is needed to maintain the gestalt, many varia- 
bles will exhibit momentum during the same time interval. As, say, dyna- 
mism continues to increase, so will many variables of strategy | and struc- 
ture. 
B" Organizational adaptation i is also likely to be characterized by periods 
of dramatic revolution in which there are reversals in the direction of 
changé across a significantly large number of variables of strategy and 
Structure. There are two reasons underlying this assertion. The first relies 
on the gestalt rationale conveyed i in the last paragraph. When a major de- 
. Cision or event occurs (e.g.; a new strategy, a new leader, or a dramatically 
altered market), it may destroy a previous gestalt and result in a period of 
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"unlearning yesterday" and “inventing tomorrow” (Hedberg. et al., 


1976). As the organization tries to realign itself to the new realities, rever- 


sals in the direction of evolution occur among many variables (Starbuck, 


Greve, & Hedberg, 1978; Miller & Mintzberg, 1974; Normann, 1971; Star- | 


buck & Dutton, 1973). This effects a maj or new reconciliation among at- 
tributes of strategy, structure and environment. The second reason for ex- 
pecting revolutions is that in some cases pervasive momentum has resulted 
in many excesses or problems, all of which must be reversed to redress the 
balance between an organization's orientations and the demands of its en- 
vironment (Miller, 1980b). 

The goal of the present research was to operationalize and test. this 
model of organizational adaptation. 


| METHOD Ex 
Variables Measured 
- Whether one is studying biological or organizational adaptation, three 
categories of variables are germane: the environment of the organism, its 


physiology or structure, and its behavioral repertoire or strategy making. 
The choice of variables within each category must at this stage remain ten- 


tative, given. the exploratory nature of the study. Two selection criteria’ 


were used: (1) the relevance of variables in previous studies of adaptation 
and (2) their susceptibility to measurement in the data base used. In their 
studies of the adaptive process Chandler (1962) and Channon (1973) show 
the interplay among variables such as differentiation, centralization; dele- 
gation, and controls. Carter (1971) elicited the role of variables such as 
proactiveness, risk taking, analysis, multip:exity, futurity, and dynamism. 

Burns and Stalker (1961) recalled innovation, communications, techno- 
cratization, and integration. Many other works were suggestive (Miller, 
1976; Miller & Friesen, 1977, 1980). (The definitions of the 24 variables 
and the scales used in the research are available from.the senior author.) A 


lengthy rationale fof the selection of: variables is given by Miller: 


(1976). The environmental variables that were measured were: dynamism, 
hostility, and heterogeneity. of the markets. Structural or organizational 


variables included: scanning, controls and communication system effec-. 


tiveness, centralization of authority for strategy making, delegation of 
routine authority, technocratization, resource availability, differentiation, 
tenure (years in office) of top management and the prevalence of tradi- 
tions. Strategy making was described by: proactiveness, risk taking, 
product-market innovation, analysis, multiplexity, integration, futurity, 
consciousness of strategies, adaptiveness, and industry expertise. Perfor- 
mance was also measured. 

Data Bases and Scoring Procedures - | j 


Two distinct data bases were used in he research: The aana nature of 


the first necessitated the use of BE second. Because it was decided to focus 
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on organizational adaptation as it takes place over time and because a 
_ broad sample of firms was needed to allow generalizations, it was neces- 
sary to perform. longitudinal research on numerous firms: The only man- 
ageable’ way to do this was to employ detailed published organizational | 
histories in the form of books or lengthy series of cases. that covered at - 
least 20 years of continuous history. Because of the problems of interpret- 
ing, scoring, and analyzing the data from such a sample, it was necessary 
to employ questionnaires that solicited information from executives who 
played key roles in the corporate histories to test the validity and reliability 
of the findings. The sample contained 26 firms. An EE of five periods, 
of history were studied i in each firm. 

Published Data—The published data base was the most unusual. (A list- 
ing of this data base i is available on request.) In order for studies to be ad- 
mitted and retained in the sample, they had to contain sufficient informa- 
tion for raters to be able to score 90 percent of the scales of the 24 varia- 
bles. Historical accounts were chosen rather than textbook cases that illus- 
trate organizational dysfunction. The scoring proceeded in two steps: 
(1) the identification of periods of analysis or **transitions'' as they are 
called and (2) the scoring of the 24 variables at the beginning and end of 
these periods. Both steps.were performed by. two.independent raters, each 
of whom was well acquainted with case analysis, had read many organiza- 
tional histories, and had doctoral. level training in management policy and 
organizational theory... 

The choice of a heuristic for defining a period of analysis always must 
involve a degree of arbitrariness. The principal guide was the researcher's 
intuitions about what might be interesting about-the adaptive process. Or- 
ganizational adaptation is complex and can be studied from many perspec- 
tives. The goal here was to study the more intricate, challenging, nonrou- 
tine type of adaptation; the type that has a consequential impact on the 
way the variables of structure, strategy making, and environment interact 
overtime. Tiny, single variable changes were not the major focus. Instead, _ 
it was the manner in’ which these changes interrelate to compose more 
complex, holistic, and revealing scenarios of adaptation. The desire was to 
identify such common “packages” of change and to discover some details 
about their: nature and genesis. These are called transitions because they 
are intended to portray. change that can be. of an important and complex 
nature. A transition is measured by the changes in the scores on the 24 var- 
iables over the period of analysis. 

. The problem of how to select the right period of analysis is not easily 
solved, however. If the period i is very brief, only small and simple changes 
would be likely to surface, and these were not the topic. In contrast, if the 
period were very long (and defined by changes along the 24 variables com- 
puted by comparing scores at the beginning and end of the period), rever- 
sals in the direction of change in many variables would be obscured and 
this would conceal much (when during a period a variable first increases 
and then decreases, or vice versa, so that a two point comparison of scores 
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Obscures offsetting changes). It, of course, is hazardous to standardize the 
length of a period. The speed of change differs from one firm/period to 
another so that either of the above difficulties might occur after different 
intervals. 

To rescue the situation, a compromise was effected. A conditional scor- 
ing heuristic was employed by two independent raters. Raters were told to 
begin/end a period during a tranquil interval just before any of the follow- 


ing eight critical decisions or events: (1) the replacement of a top executive 
(president or CEO); (2) the introduction of a new product-market strategy 


that might involve entering a new markez, geographical expansion, new 
product introduction, etc.; (3) the decision to build a major new facility or 
to adopt a significantly different production technology; (4) à major 
change in distribution, promotion, or pricing strategies and techniques; 
(5) modification of organizational structure and the distribution of au- 
thority; (6) a change in the external environment caused by competitor 


strategies, technological obsolescence, economic booms or recessions,’ 


. etc.; (7) acquisitions, mergers, or the addition of new departments; and 
(8) a change in administrative practices pertaining to control and informa- 
tion systems and planning methods. The focus was on major changes— 
that is, those that would result in a change of at least a point along any of 
the variables. Periods were normally continued for at least four years to 
allow significantly complex adaptive scenzrios to emerge. If this did not 
result in a change of at least one point along at least four variables, periods 
were extended until such a change occurred. Termination would occur, 
however, before the end of four years if a change that happened during 
the period was reversed (e.g., where increased. centralization is about to 
decrease in the same period). This was done to avoid obscuring such a 
change because rating was performed only at period boundaries. A period 
was never terminated in a year when two or more variables were changing 
unless offsetting changes were about to occur. That is, periods were begun 
and terminated when things were relatively tranquil. No gaps were left be- 


tween periods; that is, the beginning of one consututed the termination of 


another. | 

For 86 percent of the cases, the boundenes were sarees upon by thé 
raters. When there was disagreement, the shorter period was used to avoid 
obscuring offsetting changes. On average, periods were about 6 years in 
duration, the shortest being 18 months and the Iongest, 20 years. . . 

Because periods derived using this rule dc vary in duration, the research 
cannot draw conclusions or make meaningful distinctions about rates of 
change. This shortcoming was inevitable, given the objectives of the ré- 
search and the constraints that motivated the conditional scoring eue 
tic. 

The second step in scoring the published accounts involved assigning or- 
dinal scores along the 24 variables at the beginning of each period. The in- 
dependent raters (who were never in communication with one another) 
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were given no special instructions except to pay strict attention to the vari- 
able definitions and to assign scores from 1 to 7 to indicate whether the 
firm, relative to others in the rater’s experience, was higher (5 to 7), lower 
(1 to 3) or average (4) along a variable. Before scoring began raters were 
given 20 diverse histories to get a suitable basis for comparison to be used 
in assigning scores. A random half of the periods were rated. by both raters 
independently. Interrater reliability was excellent. The average Spearman r 
between vraters was .86 for a sample of 50 periods spanning 26 organiza- 
tions. Only in 3 percent of the cases did scores differ by more than 2 points 
on the 7-point scales. Missing data represented only about 4.8 percent of 
the possible scores. After all scoring had been completed, scales of the two 
raters were averaged if there was disagreement. The total sample consisted 
of 102 transition periods described along 24 variables. 

_ It is important to establish the validity of the data. Even if scoring relia- 
bility is high, the published accounts might contain systematic distortions 
or might be inaccurate. It was necessary to employ another data base to 
check these possibilities. 

Validity Test Questionnaires—Of the 26 firms i in the published sample, 
12 still had top executives (presidents, chief executive officers, chairmen, 
or chief operating officers) who were with the firm; at the vice-presidential 
level or higher, during the entire final transition period recorded in the 
data. A questionnaire was devised to measure each of the variables scored 
in the published sample. (The questionnaire and the coding sheet used to 
convert the scales into the variable scores are available from the authors.) 
The relevant executive in each firm was asked to complete the question- 
naire, which gauged the changes that took place during the final transition 
period of the firm (exact dates were provided for the executives). Note that 
changes were measured directly in the questionnaire sample rather than 
through the conversion of static scores, as was the case with the published 
data. In all, 10 (83 percent) companies responded. The correspondence in 
the scores between executives and raters was very good. The correlation 
coefficient could not be used as an index of reliability because it would be 
insufficiently demanding—that is, a very high correlation would still be 
possible if raters and executives disagreed on the direction of change for 
‘many variables (‘‘zigging and zagging’’ in unison on the change score is all 
that is required). Given that the focus of the research is on the direction of 
change, this type of discrepancy would be very serious, and soa closer ex- 
amination of rating correspondence was necessary.. | 

There are several different types of scoring discrepancies to consider. 
The first and least serious involves scores being in the same direction of 
change, but differing in magnitude. For example, a change score of 5, in- 
dicating an increase in the attribute measured by a variable, may be ac- 
corded by the top executive, and a score of 6 might be given by the raters. 
Because executives do not have in their experience a large sample of orga- 
nizations for comparing the magnitude of change, it is unreasonable to in- 
sist on identical scores. For the type of conclusions that will be drawn, it 
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was sufficient for changes to be in the same direction and within one rating 
point. For example, one scorer reporting 1 and the other 2 is counted as a 
**match."' So are score combinations such as 2, 3; 5, 6; and 6, 7. In 67 per- 
cent of the cases (N = 177), this agreement existed between executives and 
raters. 

A more serious disagreement occurs when one scorer reports a small i in- 
crease or decrease (5 or 3), and the other reports no change (4). This form 
of. disagreement occurred in 19 percent of the cases. This percentage i is not 
too daunting. The difference between a small change and no change is 
often quite subtle and there was no consistent bias for either type of rater. 
Harmful discrepancies that would distort findings are of two varieties, and 
they indicate real conflict regarding significant changes in the variables. 
The first occurs when one account reports no change (4) and another 
shows extreme increases (6 or 7) or decreases (1 or 2) in a variable. This oc- 
curred 13 percent of the time. The last and most severe discrepancy hap- 
pened when accounts report changes i in opposite directions (e.g., 3 vs. 5; 2 
vs. 6). Fortunately, this occurred in only 2 percent of the cases. It is most 
. encouraging that 85 percent of the time the rater and executive scores were 
within one rating point on the vont scale. This represents a highly exact- 
ing degree of similarity. | 

The second validity test avolved sending firms lists of inferential siete: | 
tions taken from the corporate histories and having executives comment 
on their accuracy and the representativeness and completeness of the case 
material in general. In all, 10 companies responded, and 95 percent of the 
60 inferential statements (6 per firm for the most recent period) met.with 
complete agreement. The three remaining quotations were subject to qual- 
ification on the basis of a minor technicality. Almost 60 percent of the in- 
ferential statements were of a critical nature, pointing out a shortcoming 
of the firm. The executives responded unanimously in favor of the general 
accuracy, completeness, and unbiased nature of the published accounts. 

Earlier there was mention of several hypotheses about the tendency for 
change in structural and strategy making variables to be continued or re- 
versed over time. The concept of a continuous change and a reversal in the 
direction of change can have meaning only for two temporally adjacent 
periods, for which nese and continuity in the direction of CanEs can 
be gauged. 

The basic data are scores of 24 variables at the beginning of each of sev- 
eral consecutive transition periods for each of a number of firms. These 
raw data are not used further, except to define a series of derived scores 
for each variable for each period. The latter are called transition scores, 
and are defined as the difference between the score for any variable at the 
end of the transition period and its score at the beginning of the period. To 
make published data commensurate with the questionnaire data, these dif- 
ferences were normalized on a 7-point scale using the following formula: 

V; = ((vo — y,,)/2) + 4 for a transition period, where v; is the score for vari- 
able i at the end of the period and y, is its score e at the beginning of ine 
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period. V, was defined as a missing value if either Vi OF Vi had a missing 
value. ec 3 

A variable. will be said to change continuously Over two consecutive 
transition periods if its transition score is either greater than or equal to 
four for both periods, or else less than or equal to four for both periods. 
Otherwise the variable will be said to have had a reversal (e.g., from an in- 
crease to a decrease or vice versa) from the former period to the latter. The 
focus of the data analysis will be on whether nonenvironmental variables 
changed continuously or had reversals over consecutive pairs of transition 
pre 


 HYPOTHESES 


The data are analyzed to test three hypotheses. | 

` H.1. Reversals in the direction of change in a variable from one 
transition period to its temporally adjacent period are expected to be 
much rarer than continuous changes, that - changes Pur are not op- . 
posite in direction. 

H.2. Because of the in jevdlependencies among variables of organi- 
zation and strategy making, continuous changes in some variables 
will cause continuous changes in others. Thus, there will be signifi- 

: cantly many simultaneous continuous changes, or simultaneous con- 
tinuity, among the variables. Simultaneous change means that varia- 
bles change in the same direction during the period of analysis. They 
do not, of course, change at exactly the same time. | 

H.3. For the same reasons, there will be significantly many simul- 

. taneous reversals among the variables. For example, a firm that was - 
becoming more decentralized and reverses itself in the next period to 
move toward centralization, will tend to exhibit reversals in the evo- . 
lution.of many other structural and strategy making characteristics. 
Essentially then, the hypotheses outline a model of organizational adap- 

tation that predicts that organizations will have a significant tendency to 
keep evolving in the same direction and that this will be pervasive across a 
significantly large. number of variables of strategy and structure. This 
dominant mode of evolution is:expected to be interrupted by dramatic 
periods of reversal in many elements of strategy and structure. 


FINDINGS ` 


- Bach hypothesis was tested and the senilis are ee using the de 
tails contained i in the published historical accounts. 


H.1. Tendency Toward Monen 


The first hypothesis is very easy to test. If momentum is a basic adaptive 
tendency, one would expect to find a preponderance of continuous links 
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across temporally adjacent periods! A computer program was written to - 
count the number of times each nonenvironmental variable changed con- . 
tinuously and the number of tirnes it had reversals. A test of proportions 
was used for each variable to see if the proportion of its reversals was sig- 
nificantly smaller than the proportion of its contínuous changes. This was 
found to be true for each variable, with a significance level better than , 
.001, so the first hypothesis was not rejected. The number of pairs of con- 
secutive periods counted for each variable was between 54 and 89, inclu- 
sive. A : pair of periods was not counted for a variable if one of its scores 
was missing. On average, continuous changes happened 75 percent of the 
time and reversals 25 percent of the time, out of a total count of 1,764 
changes for all nonenvironmental variables. Therefore, momentum is the 
dominant tendency for all variables given the preponderance of continu- 
ous links. | 
Some theorists might be tempted . to conelüde that resistance to: reversals 

in the direction of evolution is bad. Starbuck, Greve, and Hedberg (1978) | 
and Miller and Mintzberg (1974) have highlighted the dangers of organiza- 
tional momentum. It tends to lead.to excesses in structural and decision 
making variables: decentralization results in atomistic fragmentation, cen- 
_ tralization may lead to autocracy, innovation can develop into the gratui- 
tous squandering of resources in the pursuit of superfluous novelty, and 
initial attempts at formalization and routinization can yield a pro- 
grammed, unresponsive bureaucracy. Yet, one remains. reluctant to criti- 
cize organizations that wait for important, unmistakable problems to arise . 
before they are persuaded to move against the momentum. Continuing. to 
change in a consistent direction or to stick with a given orientation is easi- 
est and probably, in the short run, is very economical. It entails the fewest 
interpersonal conflicts, role uncertainties, and costly changes in structural 
orientations. This is true whether the firm has been designed to pursue.a 
simple, programmed, and stable course, as was Ford during the:1930s, or 
‘whether it has been designed to pursue a dynamic and innovative product- 
market strategy, as was DuPont of the 1950s. Although from a certain 
perspective one firm is ‘‘changeful’’ and the other stable," or perhaps in 
Burns and Stalker's (1961)-terms one is **mechanistic'' and the other ‘‘or- 
ganic," a major change of orientation may be equally distasteful to both. 
The programming of an organic firm may be just-as painful, costly, and 
necessary as.the loosening of a mechanistic one. In both cases the modus 
operandi changes, and’ confusion, dissatisfaction, conflict, and ineffi- 
ciency. may result. In contrast, for the mechanistic firm to add: another 
standard operating procedure or for the organic firm to give a little more 
authority to one of the boundary spanning units is very much in accord 
with the prevalent organizational ethos and will. not cause nearly as much 
confusion or dissatisfaction. Thus, it is difficult so far to form any nega- 
tive normative bias toward the existence of momentum. An interesting 
parallel i is to be found in the philosophy of science literature. Kuhn, in dis- 
“cussing resistance to paradigm shifts. in 1 the. face of anomalous results 
claims that: A 
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' So long as the tools a paradigm supplies continue to prove capable of solving the prob- 
lems it defines, science moves fastest and penetrates most deeply. The reason is clear: As 
in manufacture so in science—retooling is an extravagance to be reserved for the occa= 
sion that demands it (1970, p. 76). 


-The balance of the paper tries to show that a significantly fone number 
of organizations tend towards momentum in all or almost all variables at 
once. Then, to Correct the very many excesses that were caused, or to 
create a brand new gestalt among.the elements of strategy and structure, 
they must change across the board via a major revolution. It was desired 
to-test this perception quantitatively to see whether there was a significant 
tendency in transition sequences for many variables to:be subject simulta- 
neously to momentum or reversals. The next two sections focus on the si- 
multaneous existence of momentum and reversals, respectively, its statisti- 
cal significance, and its hypothesized causes. Inferences on the causes of 
the pervasiveness are based on an informal interpretation: of the historical 
accounts and do not derive directly irom the quate findings. 


H. 2. Simultaneous Continuity Among Many ` Variables 


] ‘Iti is hypothesized that there will be a significantly: greater. than chance 
proportion of transition sequences that demonstrate continuity of change 
for all. nonenvironmental variables simultaneously. (Simultaneous conti- 
nuity is not an artifact of the period definition heuristic which merely en- 
sured that. multiple changes occurred, irrespective .of their direction.) 
Close associations among strategy and structural variables have been.dem- 
onstrated by. researchers such as Chandler (1962), Burns and. Stalker. 
(1961), Thompson (1967), Miles and Snow (1978), Mintzberg (1973), and 
Miller and Friesen.(1978, 1980). It was therefore prédicted that many vari- 
ables will evolve together in consistent directions and that momentum will 
be exhibited across-the-board. The null hypothesis used was that each var- 
iable changed continuously 75 percent of the time, as suggested in the test 
of the first hypothesis, and that it did so independently of the other varia- 
bles. To reject this hypothesis is to state that the transition scores of differ- 
ent variables tend to exhibit continuity together during a given interval. 
Under the null hypothesis, the probability that a number r of the 21 non- 
environmental variables change. continuously is given by a binomial distri- 
bution with parameters p —.75.and n=21. If r=21,. the. probability is 
(.75y1 = .005..The computer. program counted: 46 pairs of consecutive 
transition. periods for. which there were no. missing values. (If data were 
missing on any one variable, the pair of transitions had. to be deleted from 
consideration for hypothesis testing.) It found 4 pairs for which the 21 var- 
iables all changed continuously. Now, the probability that the computer 
program counted u such.pairs where all 21 variables changed continuously 
also follows a binomial distribution which, according to the null hypothe- 
sis, has parameters P= .005 and N — 46. From a binomial table it can be 
seen that the probability that u is 4 or Es is less than .0001, so the null 
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hypothesis is rejected. Thus the number of pairs of transition periods with 
variables changing continuously is surprisingly large. 

Two elaborations of this test were conducted to establish the robustness 
of this finding. The 21 variables were tested to see if the number of times 
the proportion of continuous variables was greater than or equal to (=) 
18/21, 19/21, and 20/21 was also greater than what could be expected by 
chance. In every case, the results were significant (see Table 1, section I). 
To increase the sample of observations, the variables that had the highest 
percentage of missing values were deleted. This allowed a larger number of 
periods to be counted as complete. When variable number 6 (internal com- 
munications) was deleted, the number of complete transitions increased 
from 46 to 59. When proportions greater than or equal to 17/20, 18/20, 
19/20, and 20/20 were tested using the same procedures as above, all were 
found to occur with statistically significant frequency (see Table 1, section 
IT). Finally, to increase the sample of observations still further, variables 
number 4 and 5, scanning and controls, respectively, were deleted because 
of their number of missing values. The number of complete transitions 
rose to 72, and again the high proportions greater than or equal to 16/18, 
17/18, and 18/18 occurred with significantly higher than HMM fre- 
quency (Table 1, section IIT). 


TABLE 1 
Tests of Simultaneous Continuity 


I. 21 variables; 46 transitions; p=.75. 


Expected Actual 


Proportion Binomial Probabilit y xN = Number Number P-Value 
= 18/218 228 46 | 10.5 21 |». .01* 
> 19/21 .103 46 4.7 I5 .0001 
= 20/21 .032 46 1.5 12 .00001 
= 21/21 .005 46 23 4 .0001 


II. 20 variables; 59 transitions; p —.76 (p has changed slightly due to deletion of variable). 
Expected Actual 


Proportion Binomial Probability xN - Number Number P-Value 
= 17/20 i405 59 13.0 30 .0000> 
= 18/20 .091 59 5.4 an ` .0000 
> 19/20 024 59 1.5 18 .0000 
> 20/20 .003 59 2 7 .0000 


IHI. 18 variables; 72 transitions; p= .75. 


Expected Actual 


Proportion Binomial Probability xN = Number Number P-Value 
> 16/18 135 72 9.7 26 .0000* 
z 17/18 .040 72 2.9 20 .0000 
z 18/18 ' ,006 72 4 9 .0000 


20nly proportions greater than .75 need to be tested since that is the probability of a continuous 
link under the Hy of independence. 
bNormal approximation used instead of the Poisson because of the high expected number. Where 
there is no ‘‘b’’ marked, the Poisson test was used. 
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- There was concern that the statistical significance of the. demonstration 
of simultaneous continuity might have been due to.a very high order corre- 
. lation-among only a few pairs of similar variables. To remove this possibil- 
ity, it was decided to find the /east intercorrelated set of variables to dis- 
cover if simultaneous continuity still occurred in: the reduced set of more 
distinct variables. 

To test whether this was true, an orthogonal Rive factor analysis (Nie, 
Hull, Jenkins, Steinbrenner, & Bent, 1975, option PA 2) was performed, 
employing a varimax rotated factor matrix. The five nonenvironmental 
variables with the highest loading on.each factor were taken. These were 
tenure, controls, centralization of strategy making power, risk taking, and 
organizational differentiation. Calculations were made to determine 
whether the number of times all five of the variables exhibited continuous: 
links was greater than could be expected by chance given the average prob- 
ability of a continuous link for the five variables (.78). The expected num- 
ber of continuous links was (.78)5 x 72 or 20.8. The actual number was 28, | 
which is greater than 20.8.at the .05 level of significance. Thus, it does 
seem that simultaneous continuity is.due to more than high order correla- 
tions among only.a few variables. . 

Simultaneous continuity is a powerful form of organizational momen- 
tum; a desire or at least a tendency to extend in its entirety.a previous ori- 
entation. Certainly the economies of stability are not sufficient to explain 
the adherence to so broad an array of past practices. First, the momentum 
is so pervasive as to constitute a reluctance to reverse practically any orien- 
tation even slightly, no matter how cheaply it could be done: For example, 
where there has been a decline in the adequacy of controls, it is not expen- 
sive to set upa crude information gathering mechanism. Second, there are 
extensions in orientation that might be quite expensive indeed. For exam- - 
ple; if an innovative product-market strategy has. been successful in the 
past, it may become even more innovative in the future, and this can cost a 
great deal. The reasons behind momentum go beyond the constraints of 
economy. Three such reasons intuited from the data base are discussed: 
(1) Continuity is. pervasive because it represents a conscious attempt to 
pursue an orientation that has proved to be successful. (2) Cognitive limi- 
tations cause models of reality to be resistant to reformulation. (3) The 
pérvasiveness of continuity is caused by a reluctance or inability to disturb 
the-intricate balance or gestalt among strategic, structural, and environ- 
mental variables. 

The Formula of Success: Ideology and Power -Manatas are faced 
with a complex concept attainment task. They must try to discover which 
of their actions and orientations contribute to success and which contrib- 
ute to failure. Given the multiplicity of elements that must be manipulated 
and the assorted feedback delays that conceal their interdependence, it 
often is impossible for managers to know just which of their behaviors 
were the most.useful (Bruner, Goodnow, & Austin, 1956). Thus, if a firm 
is doing reasonably well, there will be a strong incentive to avoid tamper- ` 
ing with any element of a tried and true formula (Watson, 1969). Unilever 
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- Ltd., during the early part of this century, and Litton Industries much 
later, centralized power at the top, actively increased product-market in- 
novation and acquisitions, and emphasized formal information systems. 
As they prospered, the firms continued to move further in these direc- 
tions. The information systems seemea useful and were extended by 
gathering more of the same type information. The leader had built up his 
reputation because of his past victories and was accorded more power, 
either formally or by having other executives (or board members) reluctant 
to negate his proposals. Thus de facto centralization kept on increasing. 
The same was true for the other variables. Because risk taking had been re- 
warding i in the past, it tended to intensify. In this way past success bred 
pervasive continuity and turned an orientation into an ideology (Clark, 
1972; Mitroff & Kilmann, 1976). Success accords more power to the initial 
advocates of the successful strategy. Thus vested interests and their power 
base become inextricably intertwined wita that strategy and the political 
` obstacles to strategic reorientation grow (Pettigrew, 1973, 1974). 

Cognitive Limitations and Models of Reality—Because of the complex- 
ity of adaptive behavior, only some of the firm's practices are likely to be 
consciously viewed as causes of success (Watson, 1969; Argyris & Schon, 
1977). The balance will be ignored. The perceived causes will be reversal- 
resistant because of their supposed utility, and the ignored factors will be 
resistant to change because they are not examined and their imbalances 
will be overlooked. In fact the conscious elements of the old strategy and 
structure are those most likely to be viewed as the causes of past and fu- 
ture success and will be extended (Watson, 1969). The less explicit ele- 
ments are not included in the manager's model of reality and therefore are 
not tracked even though they may be flagging a crucial need for reorienta- 
tion. For example, in the case of the Singer Company from 1969-1974, 
product diversification increased because it was believed to be useful 
(though in reality it detracted from success) and because it was an explicit 
element of strategy. However, though the diversification was too uncon- 
trolled, rapid, and costly, and capital resources began to deplete, this was 
not taken seriously. Resources did not constitute an element that was 
tracked carefully. Also, even when obvious problems developed as new 
products were poorly received by markets and new acquisitions lost 
money, the troubles were dismissed as anomalies or fleeting conditions. 
Thus, the confidence in past orientations which is garnered from a pro- 
tracted period of success is unlikely to be easily eroded. The events that 
might throw doubt upon the appropriateness of the firm's structure, stra- 
tegy, or modus operandi either may not be tracked carefully or may be ra- 
tionalized away in the light of past successes. So almost nothing happens 
that goes against the momentum. 

Multivariate Interdependencies and Gesialts Among Elements of Stra- 
tegy and Structure—A firm's adaptive orientation represents a tightly inte- 
grated package of environmental, structural, and strategy making ele- 
ments. Many of the relationships among these elements have been sug- 
gested by Chandler (1962), Khandwalla (1972, 1973), Lawrence and 
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Lorsch (1967), Thompson (1967), and Woodward (1965), to name but a 


few. Miller (1980a) has.claimed that these relationships tend to result in a 


number of very common and integral configurations among mutually re- 


inforcing elements of strategy, structure, and environment.. These are . 


called gestalts, and their predictive potential has been suggested by the ty- 
pologies and taxonomies of Gororizy (1969), Samuel and Mannheim 


(1970), Haas, Hall, and Johnson (1966), Paine and Anderson (1977), 


Miles and Snow (1978), and Miller and Friesen (1978, 1980). Burns and 


Stalker's (1961) mechanistic and organic firms, Mintzberg's (1979) ad- 


hocracy and machine bureaucracy, and Miller and Friesen's (1978) entre- 
preneurial and dominant firms, may all represent potential gestalts. The 
significance of the strategic, structural, and environmental elements of 
each gestalt can best be understood only after we have examined the whole 
configuration. Miller (1980b) has argued that any reversal of an individual 
variable can seriously harm the complementarities among the elements of 
the gestalt and is therefore likely to be resisted. Also, changes in one ele- 
ment are bound to be constrained by the influence of many other ele- 
ments. Thus, as Khandwalla (1973) has indicated, there will be a tendency 
to adhere to a gestalt by keeping in alignment the rates and direction of 
change of the various structural and strategic elements. 

This situation can be illustrated by the Ford Motor Company, which, 
before the war, was a stagnating bureaucracy. Ford had enacted a simple, 
homogeneous environment. It used. routinized mass-production methods 
to produce a narrow line.of cars that were very rarely redesigned or re- 
styled. The firm was quite bureaucratic, power was highly centralized, and 


internal. communications and controls were deteriorating. All of these 


characteristics became accentuated with the passage of time while the rate 
of product-market innovation declined. Though performance suffered, 
the integral interdependencies among elements of strategy and structure 
thwarted reversals in any one variable. For example, though necessary, an 
increase in the variety or novelty of products was unlikely. The firm did 
not have the organizational flexibility to undertake such changes, changes 
which, in any event, would have conflicted with Henry Ford’s philosophy 
of providing the cheapest, barest, and most functional. automobiles. This 
philosophy was enforced by Ford's financial control. The narrow product 
line, and the routine and simple nature of the firm's major activities, made 
it possible for power to be centralized i in the hands of Ford and his syco- 
phants. There was no complex administrative task to prompt decentraliza- 
tion. Ford's control allowed him to protract his strategies, even after they 
were seen to be dysfunctional by. many of his subordinates. The routinized 
and stable nature of the structure and strategy allowed the firm's informa- 
tion processing apparatus to.atrophy. This in turn made the hazards of the 
strategy less obvious.. The rigid technology ensured that any prospective 
changes in product lines would be costly and thus doubly unpalatable. 

Also, the firm lacked the managerial and design talent necessary to under- 
take any successful reorientation. Many of the most capable people had 
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left Ford in frustration. Thus strategy constrained structure, and structure 
in turn constrained strategy. All. elements seemed to conspire to rule 
against reversals. Such configurations of tightly interdependent elements 
or gestalts seemed to enforce simultaneous continuity of change or stabil- 
ity across a great many variables. 


H.3. The Development of Dramatic Dialectical Revolutions 


The pervasiveness of momentum often results in excesses or extremes in 
many conditions. These usually cannot be undone by piecemeal and minor 
changes in orientation (Hedberg et al., 1976). Sometimes the extremes 
have been developing for a long time. Thus a watershed of dissatisfaction 
and operating problems has been built up, erosion of resources occurs, 
and a substantial revolution is needed (Miller & Mintzberg, 1974; Hed- 
berg, 1973, 1974, 1975; Normann, 1971; Starbuck et al., 1978). Alterna- 
tively, even if the firm is doing well it may be thought desirable to seize 
new opportunities or to restructure. This normally requires managers to 
create a new gestalt among all the variables (Miller & Friesen, 1978, 1980). 
Sequences are called revolutionary if there are significantly many simulta- 
neous reversals or ‘‘dialectical’’ links in the variables. It is hypothesized 
that the number of sequences in which many variables simultaneously 
have reversals in their direction of change, will be significantly high, in 
part because of the pervasiveness of momentum. 

To test whether such pervasive changes were significantly common, the 
same hypothesis testing procedure that was used in the last section was em- 
ployed. Table 2 presents the results using the identical format as in Table 
1. Again the same sets of 18, 20, and 21 nonenvironmental variables were 
used. When the expected number of links was less than .005, testing was 
halted because of the impossibility of gauging significance. In all cases, the 
significance levels of the odd-numbered proportions that are not shown in 
the table were between the significance levels of the adjacent even- 
numbered proportions. The results once again are highly significant. 

To check whether there was any revolutionary tendency among the most 
unrelated variables, the five variables that had the highest loadings on the 
orthogonal varimax rotated factors were again used. Under chance one 
would expect the number of links in which three or more out of the five 
variables reverse themselves simultaneously to be (from the binomial dis- 
tribution) .0744 x 72 = 5.36, the average proportion of time the five varia- 
bles exhibit reversals being .22. The actual number was nine. This number 
is almost twice as large, but it is only significant at the .098 level. Thus 
there seems to be a tendency towards simultaneous changes even in the set 
of least correlated variables, but this finding must remain tentative. 

Views on the causes of revolution are rather tentative and derive from 
11 anecdotal descriptions contained in the data base. Momentum tends to 
culminate in a revolution only under rather significant préssures. The first 
are shifts in power that allow the emergence of a new organizational ideol- 
ogy and strategy. The second are significant performance deteriorations 
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TABLE 2 
pss Tests of Simultaneous Reversals. 


I. 21 variables; 46 transitions; p = .25. 
l Expected Actual 


Proportion Binomial Probability XN m Number Number P-Value 
> 10/2} . 0183 46 | 95 .  $. .0003 
= 12/21 0014 46 - .0644 5 .0000 
z14/21 ` .0005 46 .0230 2. . 0000 
= 15/21 | .0 46 1 N/A | 


Pd 


II. 20 variables; 59 transitions; p= .24.- 


l | EE Expected Actual © — 
Proportion Binomial Probability XN = Number Number P-Value 


210/20. 0238 | 789 | . 14 T0006 
12/20 ` (^ - [9019 59 12 2078 en 


214/20 0001-5 ..0059 2 © — 001 
IL. 18 variables; 72 transitions; p.25. —— | mE | 
FN Expected Actual ' 


| Proportion . Binomial Frogabiiiy xN ë = Number Number P-Value 
. > 8/18 . 0847. 7 °° ^. 612 å > M: .05 
«10/18. - .0110 . 72 uu 4.92 (06 .0002 





212/18 .0005 o 72 .03 4 0001 


that provoke. encompassing remediality. Each entails rather. widespread 
and significant departures from previous. directions- of evolution and in- 
volves the creation of a new gestalt among variables of strategy, ‘structure, 
and environment. The first force is. opportunistic and positive, and the 
second is reactive and remedial. 

Revolutionary organizational reorientation may occur. bei there is a 
major. shift i in power among management groups of differing ideologies 
and perspectives. Effective leadership might pass, for example, from a 
conservative team of executives with a production background to a bold 
. cadre of managers who are marketing and financial specialists. There are a © 
number of ways in which a radically different leadership group can ascend 
to power.. Occasionally, a former leader departs without having groomed a 
successor so that no executives remain who have been amply steeped in the 
traditional ideology. Perhaps there exists in the organization a team with.a 
brilliant track record; even though. they have a different approach their 
record almost dictates their rise to power. Alternatively, a dearth of suc- 
. cessors might prompt the recruitment of a key executive from another firm 

who begins to bring in other. outside men. Finally, dramatic changes in 
management may occur because of mergers and acquisitions. 

New leaders often bring with them a dramatically different concept of 
the businéss; a radically new perspective of the nature of the firm, its 
goals, strategies, and evolutionary directions. Kuhn, in analyzing the 
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major revolutions in science, provides an apt analogy for what happens in 
an organizational revolution, when the new leaders begin by: 


‘picking up the other end of the stick" a process that involves ‘‘handling the same 
bundle of data as before, but placing them in a new system of relations with one another 
by giving them a different framework” (1970, p. 85). 


' Almost always the men who achieve these fundamental [reconceptualizations]. . . have 
been either very young or very new to the field [read ‘‘from outside the organization" '] 
(1970, p. 90). 


Encompassing remediality can also overcome momentum, causing the 
abandonment of a basic orientation or evolutionary direction because of 
perceived failures; that is, failures of objectives that are tracked and held 
to be important under the old ideology, or failures that are so devastating 
that they provoke a crisis that simply cannot be explained away as a fleet- 
ing condition or as an insignificant anomaly. A new realignment among 
variables of strategy, structure, and environment takes place as directions 
of evolution are reversed on many fronts. Extending the earlier analogy, 
Kuhn states: 


Scientific revolutions are inaugurated se a growing sense. ..that an existing paradigm 
has ceased to function adequately in the exploration of an aspect of nature to which that 
paradigm itself had previously led the way (197), p. 92). 


Two of the most common examples of revolution found in the Bibs 
lished sample illustrate why revolutionary changes are so significant. 

Another Leader and a Different Strategy: Creating a New Gestalt—Oc- 
casionally, a new leader enters a firm with a new strategy that causes broad 
reversals in the direction of evolution of the structural and decision mak- 
ing orientations (Starbuck et al., 1978). For example, when Kurt Lotz 
took over from Heinrich Nordhoff at Volkswagenwerk, he undertook to 
renew the product-market strategy by producing new types of cars and en- 
tering different market segments. This was accomplished by creating and 
acquiring new divisions and subsidiaries and by introducing new models. 
So a whole set of structural parameters began to evolve in a different di- 
rection to become consonant with the strategy. (This process has been de- 
scribed by Chandler [1962], Channon [1973], and Rumelt [1974].) In es- 
sence, a new gestalt was established among the variables of strategy and 
structure. Volkswagenwerk (1966-1973) went from a one-product, unified, 
functionally structured, increasingly conservative and centralized firm op- 
erating in relatively stable markets, to a multiproduct, diversified, divi- 
sionalized, risk-embracing organization operating in several more dy- 
namic market segments. It is interesting that this revolution failed because 
it was incomplete; that is, there were still too few reversals. Lotz reserved 
too much power for himself, protracting a trend that had been established 
under Nordhoff. Also, the decline in the efficacy of scanning and control 
systems was not arrested. Both problems were aggravated by the new stra- 
tegy that boosted the complexity of the administrative task. 

A very similar revolution took place at General Motors. In 1916 William 
Durant took over from some conservative banker-trustees whose task it 
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was to consolidate the firm and bring about better coordination and cen- 
tral control. Durant began to expand product lines carelessly and to pur- 
chase new companies. But he neglected to control and monitor his new di- 
visions and subsidiaries. In a comparison between the trustees’ and the 
Durant years, it is seen that reversals occurred in the direction of evolution 
in attitudes toward innovation and risk, the efficacy of scanning, control, 
and communication systems, and the degree to which decision making was 
analytical, multiplex, and integrated. Once again it seems that a dramatic 
change occurred in the gestalt as General Motors moved from a conserva- 
tive-bureaucratic to a bold-intuitive orientation. 

Some very common gestalts among environmental, organizational, and 
strategy making elements have been found in the literature. Their number 
tends to be rather small and their elements are integrally connected and 
mutually reinforcing. See the arguments of Miller (1980a) and the findings 
of Goronzy (1969), Khandwalla (1973), Miles and Snow (1978), Samuel 
and Mannheim (1970), and Miller and Friesen (1978, 1980). It seems also 
that gestalts are very different from one another (Miller, 1979, 1980b). 
Thus, after any major reversal in orientation, in order for a new gestalt to 
emerge rebuilding must take place on many fronts. This entails a reversal 
in orientation in many areas. In other words, widespread change normally 
occurs so. that all of the elements needed for the new gestalt can fall into 
place. Piecemeal changes result in internally inconsistent and therefore po- 
tentially dysfunctional configurations (Miller, 1980b). It is dangerous, for 
example, for a bureaucratic firm to enter more turbulent markets without 
priming its information processing systems, giving more authority to 
boundary spanning units, and i increasing technocratization and product 
innovation. 

_All-Encompassing Remediality—Between 1969 and 1974, the Singer 
Company expanded rapidly and recklessly. It acquired a complex set of 
businesses, many of which began to cause much trouble. The firm had un- 
dergone a period of increasingly bold expansion and accelerating innova- - 
tion. Power. had become more centralized under an entrepreneurial chief. 
Intelligence efforts deteriorated as there were mounting internal communi- 
cations problems and diminishingly adequate controls. Subunits were less 
in touch with each other and with the busy man at the top. Again, there 
was a need to reorient dramatically many facets of the organization. This 
was done from 1975 to 1978 by getting rid of the powerful entrepreneur 
. whose ideology and bold moves originally got the organization into 
trouble. The old leader's departure made a serious change in orientation 
possible. New executives recognized the need to decentralize power some- 
what to cope with the size and diversity of the organization. Also, because 
organizational resources had been badly depleted by ill-conceived ventures 
and problem-ridden subsidiaries, better intelligence systems, administra- 
tive rationalization, and a more conservative product-market strategy 
were implemented. Again, many past changes were reversed as the firm 
tried to catch its breath. 
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It seems that because continuity was so pervasive, it caused excesses in 
many realms. Remedies were therefore required in the power structure, 
methods of decision making, attitudes towards risk, information systems, 
innovative practices, etc. Thus, even where the concern is not with erecting 
a new gestalt but merely with solving a few problems, the roots of such 
problems often run very deep and have widespread influences which have 
to be combatted. 

Both the creation of new gestalts and encompassing remediality seem to 
account for the frequency with which widespread reversals happened in 
the sample. In the first case a major change, perhaps in strategy or leader- 
ship, causes many subsequent realignments in decision making and struc- 
ture. In the second, organizational momentum that derives from econom- 
ic, emotional, power, gestalt, and cognitive forces results in many ex- 
cesses. These are countered by dramatic revolutions which reverse former: 
orientations in a highly multifaceted way. 


PERFORMANCE AND ADAPTATION 


The model of organizational adaptation initially was expected to have 
performance implications. Three performance related hypotheses were 
tested. It seemed likely that the first period of a revolutionary interval 
would exhibit a decline in performance that would motivate organiza- 
tional reorientation. Unfortunately, the maximum number of revolutions 
in the sample was only 11 (when 18 variables were used and a minimum of 
8 reversals defined a revolution). There were seven declines in perfor- 
mance during the first period, two improvements, and two no-change 
ratings (which were ignored). A binomial population proportion of .5 was |. 
adopted as the nul! hypothesis. This asserted that increases and decreases 
in performance are equally likely in the first interval of a revolution. It was 
only possible to reject the null hypothesis at the .09 level of significance. 
The published accounts showed four cases in which shifts in power with 
accompanying opportunistic ideologies rather than performance declines 
triggered the revolution. But there is evidence that failure is most often the 
key revolutionary stimulus. 

It also was believed that revolutions would usually result in an improve- 
ment in performance. In the second period of the 11 revolutions, 7 im- 
provements in performance, 2 declines, and 2 no-change ratings were 
found. Again the earlier null hypothesis could not be rejected at beyond 
the .09 level. Perhaps a larger sample will establish the robustness of the 
finding. A very tentative conclusion is that revolution usually results in 
performance amelioration, but there are dramatic exceptions. 

Finally, it was believed that pervasive momentum would cause a ee 
ration in performance due to sluggish adaptation. Using the criterion of 
16/18 continuous links for the 18 variables, 26 periods of pervasive conti- 
nuity were found. During the second period of each pair, 8 improvements 
in performance, 6 declines, and 10 no-change scores were found, clearly a 
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statistically insignificant finding. Thus the performance implications of 
momentum are by no means clear. There seemed to be a number of rea- 
sons to account for the inability to establish unambiguous performance 
implications concerning momentum and revolution: . 

- 1. Momentum may be just as often functional as dysfunctional. It can. 
serve to keep features of strategy, structure, and environment in proper 
alignment over time. It is also economical in the sense that it forestalls ex- . 
pensive and disruptive reversals which can alienate personnel, absorb 
material and financial. resources, and necessitate much organizational 
learning, often. by costly trial and error. Finally, it avoids a hair-trigger. 
adaptiveness which whipsaws the organization. in.and out of ventures that. 
take time to come to fruition. But momentum. also.can be very costly when 
it protracts an orientation that has proved to be dysfunctional.. 

. 2. Revolutions are similarly ambiguous in their performance implica- 

tions. Some revolutions bring to life a somnolent, deteriorated organiza- . 
tion and renew its structural and strategic orientations to bring them more 
in line with challenges in the market. Other revolutions reverse a perfectly 
good strategy or structure because of the aims of a new chief executive, an - 
overreaction to a threat, or a perceived opportunity. Also, all revolutions 
are costly and many pay off late, or never. 
. 3. Even if there were a link between performance and the mode of adaj 
tation it is not all that surprising that it could not be found: There is much 
variation in the time it takes for performance to be influenced by décisions 
and events. In some cases, the period definition heuristic may capture a 
decline/i improvement in performance during the second of.a pair of 
perióds; 1 in other cases, a greater time lag might make this impossible. : 

- 4. A final problem is that performance data for the early periods of his- 
tory in firms such às Ayer, Macy's, Whitin, Waltham, and Unilever were 
missing, incomplete, or anpi pamate and the Simpi of revolutions was 
small. 

Others ‘are encoüraged to explore the link TEE I and 
adaptation. The failure here to establish a relationship ‘should be con- 
strued more as å- shortcoming UE the research nan as the final word on uo 
subject. - | pes 


cone SON 


The diee niajor findings of the paper are. re and somiewat 
tentative. They do suggest, however, pos research toel for subsequent 
investigators: 

1. A topic more relevan than retan to change i in ‘the study of orga- 
nizational adaptation may be the tendency toward momentum. A very sig- 
nificant bias was found'in favor of the proportion of continuous links. Re- 
versals in the direction of change were relatively rare for a// nonenviron- 
mental variables. Thus, entrepreneurial firms niay become excessively en- 
trepreneurial if they begin to move in that direction, just.as stagnant- 
bureaucratic firms can become excessively risk averse and rigid. Instead of 
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studying only stagnation, momentum may serve as an interesting focus as 
it influences adaptive dysfunctions in organizations. 

2. Momentum is a pervasive phenomenon. Continuous links breed more 
continuous links; that is, the presence o7 a continuous link for one varia- 
ble is significantly associated with continuity in the other variables that do 
not correlate highly. Across-the-board momentum (continuity). occurs 
more frequently than can be explained by chance. An examination of the 
historical accounts revealed that explanations for this might lie in a reluc- 
tance to tamper with tried and true formulas, the effects of cognitive limi- 
tations, gestalts or integral relationships among environmental, organiza- 
tional, and strategy making orientations, and the nature of the forces of 
power and ideology. 

3. Revolutions that display reversals for a high proportion of variables 
also occur with very significantly high fr2quency. These major reorienta- 
tions seem to take place because many excesses or deficiencies have devel- 
oped during periods of pervasive momentum or because a new Strategy re- 
quires realignments among many variables. Thus there follows a myriad 
of structural and strategic reversals. 

Organizations seem to evolve in a manner that is quite similar to the de- 
velopment of scientific knowledge. Kuhn portrays progress in science as 
‘fa succession of tradition-bound periods punctuated by non-cumulative 
[revolutionary] breaks’’ (1970, p. 208). Scientific inquiry is both con- 
strained and made more penetrating and cohesive by paradigms that delin- 
eate operative assumptions and orientations. A paradigm is not dispensed 
with just because some anomalous findings run counter to its predictions. 
Abandonment is prompted only by serious crises coupled with the emer- 
gence of more powerful paradigms, a situation Kuhn calls a ‘‘scientific 
revolution:’’ Unfortunately, revolution may occur only many years after 
initial anomalies are recognized, and inquiry tends to be biased in scope, 
theme, and direction. But science is integrated and channelled by para- 
digms in a manner that makes for a more efficient, rapid, and complemen- 
tary growth of knowledge. Indeed, if scientific theories were extremely 
amenable to change, altering with every surprising result, disorder and 
chaotic fragmentation would thwart the emergence of a sufficiently en- 
compassing level of theoretical abstraction to focus and systematize 
research. | | | 

In the same way, organizations evolve consistently in accordance with a 
perspective, strategy, ideology, and mission of their own; concepts that 
are manifested by an integral alignment or gestalt among environmental, 
organizational, and strategic variables. To reverse the trend of evolution 
and abandon this orientation in the face of every problem would be ex- 
ceedingly costly and would result in many discrepancies and imbalances. : 
Major stimuli are required to prompt a revolution. Managers demand a 
large potential benefit before they are willing to destroy the order and 
complementarity of elements inherent in tke old gestalt and begin to con- 
struct a new one. The price paid for this is sluggish responsiveness to the 
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need for reversals in evolutionary trends, and occasional revolutionary 
periods with all of their turmoil, expense, and confusion. It is instructive 
to note, however, that a major difference between scientific revolutions 
and organizational ones is that the former are often said to occur only in 
response to a crisis but the latter can be proactive as well. 


At this stage it is important to interject a note of caution in interpreting 


the findings. The focus has been on significant general tendencies, not 
conditions that hold for a// historical sequences. Together sequences of 
pervasive revolutiofi and pervasive momentum account for only a part of 

- the sample; obviously then there are incremental and piecemeal sequences 
of reversals and momentum. The only contention here is that the findings 
represent significant tendencies in the sample, not that they exhaust all of 
the possibilities. 


We hope that these results will encourage other researchers to look more 


closely at corporate histories to gain further insights into the dynamics of 
adjustment. Broader samples, more concrete variables, and a concentra- 
tion on shorter time periods or refined time series data might all add sig- 
nificantly to the findings. A study of the process of adaptation as it 
evolves over time can bring much more understanding about the pitfalls 
and challenges facing strategists and designers of organizations. 
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The Administrative 
Component in Growing and 
Declining Organizations: 
A Longitudinal Analysis* 


JEFFREY D. FORD 
Indiana University 


In a longitudinal study on 24 school districts the anal- 
ysis of data over a 10- year-period indicates that (1) the 
relationship between size and the administrative compo- 
nent observed in cross-sectional designs does not obtain 
when organizations are individually analyzed and (2) re- 
lationships between size and personal components in de- 
clining school districts do not parallel those obseryed i in 
growing districts. 


This paper reports the results of a study to détermine (1) whether rela- 
tionships observed in cross-sectional design studies of administrative com- 
ponents obtain within organizations when a longitudinal within-organiza- 
tion. analysis is conducted and (2) the relationship between size and vari- 
ous personnel components within growing and declining organizations. A 
brief review of two problems found in previous studies on administrative 
components is presented. Based on this TNES four hypotheses are pro- 
posed and tested. 

Determining the relationship between an organization’s size and its 
structure continues to be a subject of interest to students of organization 
(Ford & Slocum, 1977; Kimberly, 1976b). Of the relationships studied be- 
tween size and structure, none has been the subject of more extensive in- 
vestigation than the one between size and the administrative component. 
With few exceptions, for example, Tsouderos (1955), the preponderance 
of this research indicates that as size increases, the proportion of adminis- 
trative personnel decreases (Freeman & Hannan, 1975; Lindenfield, 1961; 
Hendershot & J ames, 1972; Hinings & Bryman, 1974; Tosi & Patt, 1967; 
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Anderson & Warkov, 1961; Haas, Hall, & J otinson, 1963; Bendix, 1956; | 
Blau, 1970; Rushing, 1967; Klatzky, 1970; Akers & Campbell, 1970). - 

The rationale offered (Blau, 1970) for this negative relationship is that 
increases in size, through their effect on structural differentiation, increase 
control and communication problems. To cope with these problems, addi- 
tional numbers of administrative personnel are needed. In this respect, size 
has a positive and indirect effect on the administrative component. The in- 
direct effect is offset, however, when economies of scale in administration 
are realized from the more efficient use of specialists arid greater within- 
unit homogeneity resulting from larger subunits. Because the economies 
of scale are greater than the problems created by increased differentiation, 
there is less than a proportionate increase in the administrative component 
as size increases. 

` Although the studies finding a. negative relationship between size and 
the administrative component vary in terms of the organizations sampled 
and/or the measures used, they nevertheless have at least one of two char- 
acteristics in common. The first commonality is that all the studies—ex- 
ceptions being Haire (1959) and Holdaway and Blowers (197 1)—employ a 
cross-sectional design and infer that the resulting patterns observed be- . 
tween organizational size and the administrative component reflect indi- 
vidual organization growth curves. That is, the inference is made that the 
cross-sectional curve obtained by the. plotting of the administrative com- 
ponent against size across different organizations represents the way in 
which the administrative component changes within an organization as the 
organization. grows (Holdaway & Blowers, 1971; Akers & Campbell, 
1970). In this respect, cross-sectional results are interpreted as indicative 
of processes within organizations (Kimberly, 1976a). If a cross-sectional 
design indicates that the administrative component decreases propor- 
tionately with increases in size, for example, the inference and assumption 
is made that this same relationship will obtain within an organization as it 
increases in size. There i is, however, a problem with this inference and its 
corollary assumption. . 

Kimberly indicatés that interpreting cross- odio results as within or- 
ganization processes necessarily assumes ''that all organizations: go . 
` through identical, or at least similar, processes of structural evolution and 


_. that environmental and/or contextual influences are either constant or 


random"! (1976a, p. 326). Given existing évidence ànd theory, such an as- 
sumption is clearly questionable. Moreover, Haire (1959) maintains that 
cross-sectional designs generate spurious growth curves in that resulting 
curves reflect a.set of static measurements ordered by size across organiza- 
tions rather than the dynamics within an organization. In this respect, . 
Holdaway and Blowers (1971) found the expected negative relationship 

between size and the administrative component when employing a cross-. 

sectional design, but no consistent relationship when each organization. 
was analyzed individually over a five year! period. Because the ‘‘growth’’ 
curves generated by cross-sectional designs may have little resemblance to 
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the growth curves individual organizations actually exhibit, inferences re- 
garding. the relationship between structure and growth in individual orga-. 
nizations made from cross-sectional designs may be of questionable valid-. 
ity (Bakan,. 1954; Hayes, 1953; Estes, 1956; Hyland & Foot, 1974; Fire- 
baugh, 1978). Rather, the study of the relationship between: organization. 
structure and growth implies the examination of that relationship onalon- 
gitudinal basis. within organizations. 

Ironically, this. limitation of cross-sectional designs is. not necessarily 
overcome in studies using longitudinal data (Hendershot & James, 1972; 
Freeman & Hannan, 1975; Akers & Campbell, 1970). Rather, the longitu- ` 
dinal data are used to assign an.organization to one of several growth cate-: 
gories or groups based on the degree of change in size. Once the organiza- | 
tions are assigned, the study reverts to a cross-sectional design in that rela- . 
tionships are computed between variables across (rather than within) the 
organizations comprising each category. The resulting relationships then 
are compared. and inferences drawn. -As in other cross-sectional studies, 
. the inference is made that the organizations within each category follow 
the cross-sectional relationship. computed for that category and that orga- 
nizations grow according to the pattern indicated by the comparisons 
across categories. Hayes (1953), however, indicates that such inferences 
are valid only if the cross-sectional relationship is representative of the ré- 
lationship found between those same variables when each organization is 
individually analyzed, i.e., when a within-organization analysis is con- 
ducted. A within-organization analysis was not conducted in previous 
studies using longitudinal data. Thus the extent.to which the. relationships 
observed obtain for individual organizations is not known. E 

In addition to the cross-sectional design limitation, prior studies using 
longitudinal data are found wanting for another reason. In some cases, for: 
example, Akers and Campbell (1970) and Hendershot and James (1972), . 
the longitudinal data are limited to only two points in time. Consequently, 
fluctuations in either growth or the administrative component between 
these two points are ignored. Because there may be a lag in the relation- 
ship between growth and the administrative component (He dershot & 
James, 1972; Freeman & Hannan, 1975), the failure to consider at least 


some-of the intermediate points could result in spurious findings. On the . - 


other hand, where contiguous time periods have been. considered (Free- 


man & Hannan, 1975; Holdaway & Blowers, 1971), the total time period ... 


considered (five years in each study) may not have been sufficient to allow 
growth patterns to stabilize. AS a result, inappropriate conclusions may 
have been drawn. | 
. In view of these considerations, the following fiypothesess are posited. 
HI: Ina cross-sectional design, the administrative component will 
increase at a less than proportionate rate with increases in size. 
H2: The cross-sectional relationship observed between size and the — 
- administrative component will not correspond with the. longitudinal 
relationship observed within each organization. | E 
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The second characteristic common to studies on the relationship be- 
tween size and the administrative component is that each, with the excep- 
tion of Freeman and Hannan (1975), has focused exclusively on the rela- 
tionship between the administrative component and increases across orga- 
nizations in size and has ignored what happens to the administrative com- 
ponent with decreases in size. In this respect, these studies make the as- 
sumption that the administrative companent behaves the same in both 
growing and declining organizations (Freeman & Hannan, 1975; Aldrich, 
1979). This assumption, however, appears to be invalid. 

Hendershot and James hypothesize from their findings that ‘‘in a sam- 
ple of organizations with declining or statle size, the negative relationship 
between size and the administrative component would disappear alto- 
gether or be reversed"' (1972, p. 151). That is, the relationship between 
size and the administrative component would be different during growth 
and decline. Data presented by Tsoudercs (1955) support such a differ- 
ence. A replotting of the data from his study of 10 voluntary organizations 
indicates that the number of administrative personnel increased more dur- 
ing decline than during growth. That is, rather than reducing the adminis- 
trative component as membership contracted, it was increased. 

Contrary to the data presented by Tsouderos, in their study of school 
districts Freeman and Hannan (1975) indicatethat the administrative com- 
ponent is reduced in declining districts, but at a slower rate than it is in- 
creased in growing districts. In particular, they found that a decline in en- 
rollment of a magnitude equal to an increase in enrollment did not result 
in the same magnitude of change in the administrative component. 
Rather, the rate of change was slower in declining than in growing 
districts. 

Data presented by Akers and Campbell (1970) in their üdy of occupa- 
tional associations further cloud the nature of the relationship between 
size and the administrative component during decline. Specifically, their 
data indicate that the administrative companent of some declining organi- 
zations increased over the period of their study. Akers and Campbell did 
not discuss or further examine this relationship, so it is not clear if the in- 
crease is attributable to the addition of more personnel (Tsouderos, 1955) 
or to a slower rate of removal of administrators (Freeman & Hannan, 
1975). Other data presented by Akers and Campbell (1970), however, sug- 
gest that both the addition of more personnel and the slower removal of . 
administrative personnel may account for this relationship. 

Although the evidence regarding the relationship between size and the 
administrative component suggests that this relationship is different dur- 
ing growth and decline, the exact nature of that relationship is not well es- 
tablished. Moreover, because each of the three preceding studies suffers 
from the cross-sectional design limitation caaracteristic of studies in this 
area, their findings must be accepted as tentative when applied to the 
growth processes within individual organizations. Nevertheless, their find- 
ings do suggest the following hypotheses: 
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H3: The cross-sectional relationship observed between size and 
personnel components in growing (declining) organizations will not 
correspond to.the relationship observed within growing (declining) 
organizations when a longitudinal analysis is done. : 
. H4: The relationship observed between size and personnel compo- 
nents in growing organizations will not uic the relationship ob- © 
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. METHOD 
Population 


The population for this study consists T the 24 school districts c comp 
ing the Maryland public school system. No private. or parochial schools 
are included. Because Maryland public.schools are centralized at the coun- 
ty level, the unit.of analysis is ‘the school district, and no inferences are 
made to the individual schools within the district (Firebaugh, 1978). Data 
on each school district for the 10-year period 1968 to 1977 were obtained 
from the Maryland Department of Education annual reports. Data prior | 
to 1968 were not used for reasons of ‘comparability. Because this is a 
—— and not. a. c Rumpie, levels: D statistical Egupicance are not 
reported... - | 


Variable hake p 


Size—In his review. of the literature, Kimberly (1976b) identifies four 
different aspects of size. The first, physical capacity, refers to the amount 
of production or work the: organization is capable of doing as determined 
by its physical plant.(e.g., square feet of space). A second aspect, person- 
nel available, refers to the finite amount of labor with which the organiza- 
tion has to. do its work. It is this measure that. has been. used in most 
studies dealing with size (Ford & Slocum, 1977). The third aspect of size is 
the volume of inputs and outputs and reflects the level of activity to which 
the organization is exposed (e. g., demand for product). Finally, Kimberly 
identifies discretionary resources, such as those indicated by net assets or 
wealth, as an aspect of size. 

Although the four aspects of size ‘identified by Kimberly have been- 
shown to be highly correlated (Child, 1973), Kimberly nevertheless argues 
that they have conceptually distinct significance for organization struc- 
ture. For example, he indicates that personnel available are likely to be the 
most relevant to the issues of social control, whereas physical capacity and 
activity volume are more relevant for problems of work structure (e.g., 
differentiation and specialization). Because of the conceptual differences, 
Kimberly cautions that that aspect of size most relevant to the aspect of 
structure under investigation should be selected. The problem with admin- 
istrative personnel is that they are involved in activities that relate to all 
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aspects of size identified by Kimberly. Thzy are involved in issues of social 
control (they are a means of control) and work structure (they are a form 
.of specialization), and they deal with and are affected by issues of resource 
availability and allocation (Freeman, | 1979). Moreover, because it is not 
clear what percent of their time is devoted to each issue or how the respon-. 
sibility for the issues is allocated among administrative personnel, it is not 
possible to select the most appropriate measure of size. But this does not 
mean that the various aspects of size are expected to have thes same effect . 
on administrative personnel. 

Blau (1973) and Freeman and Hannan (1975) indicate that some suppor- 
tive personnel are linked as much or more to the school as to the student. 
That is, the existence of a school requires certain personnel (e.g., main- 
tenance) who are not associated with instruction per se. Therefore, it 
would be expected that the administratcrs of noninstructional support 
personnel would be affected more by changes in physical capacity than 
would the àdministrators of instructional personnel. 

'In view of these considerations, the following measures of size are used: 

(1) Physical capacity: the total number of schools in the school district. 

(2) Personnel available: (a) the total number of instructional personnel, 

which includes teachers, librarians, guidance counselors, audio- 
visual personnel, psychologists, and secretaries and clerks associated 
with instruction; (b) the total number of noninstructional personnel, 
which includes health, food service, operation of plant, main- 
tenance, and transportation personnel, as well as secretaries and 
clerks not associated with instruction. Each of these is treated 
separately because they are likely to affect different administrative 
personnel. 

(3) Volume of inputs: the total enrollment in grades kindergarten 

through twelve. 

(4) Discretionary resources: the total revenues from federal, state, and 

local sources, 

Administrative Component—Consistent with the preceding sudon 
and the personnel available measure of size, (2) above, administrators are 
categorized as instructional or noninstructional. Instructional administra- 
tors (IADM) include assistant superintendents, principals, vice principals, 
. and the directors and supervisors of personnel involved with instruction 
(e.g., librarians). .Noninstructional administrators (NIADM) include 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, and the directors and super- 
visors of noninstructional personnel (e.g., maintenance). 

Other Personnel Components—This study also is concerned with com- 
paring what happens to various personnel components other than admin- 
| istrators in growing and declining organizations. Thus the following per- 
sonnel categories are included: 

(1) Professional personnel (PROF): those requiring knowledge and 

. skills acquired through formal training including skills in education 
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or education psychology. These include librarians, counselors, psy- 
chologists, and audiovisualists but not teachers. 
(2) Teachers (T): those professional . personnel assigned to instruct 
students. - ` 
(3) Instructional secretaries/clerks (ISC): those involved with servicing 
| A the instructional function. 
(4) Noninstructional secretaries/clerks (NISC): those who service all 
functions other than instruction. 
(5) Noninstructional personnel (N IP): personnel oe than secre- 
_ taries/clerks who are classified in health and. food services, pupil 
personnel, operations and maintenance of. plant, and transporta- 
tion. 
The assignment . of personnel to the various categories is based on the as- 
signments found in the Maryang Department of Edúcation annual 
reports. 


RESULTS 


The. first hypothesis argues that increases in size are associated with in- 
creases in administrative personnel but that the percentage change in ad- 
ministrative personnel is less than the percentage change in size. This sug- 
gests that the first hypothesis may be tested by using size elasticity, where 
elasticity is defined as the percentage change in the administrative compo- 
nent divided by the percentage change in size and where the change is mea- 
sured from the. mean of each variable (Pindyck & Rubinfield, 1976). Ac- 
cordingly, where the percentage change in the administrative component is 
- the same as the percentage change in size, size elasticity is 1. Alternatively, 
where the percentage change i in the administrative component is greater 
than the’ percentage’ change in size, size elasticity is greater. than 1, and 
where the percentage change in the administrative component is less than 
. the percentage change in size, size elasticity is less than 1.. Therefore, the 

first hypothesis argues that size elasticity will be positive and less than 1. 
` To test. the first hypothesis, a simple regression was performed by re- 
gressing the measures of size, one at a time, on the administrative compo- 
nents. Simple, rather than multiple, regression was performed because 
Hypothesis 2 requires comparing the results from Hypothesis 1 to those 
obtained from a within-district analysis for each of the 24 school districts. - 
In addition, each district has only 10 data points (10 years); thus multiple 
regression on a within-district basis would not give reliable results. Finally, 
tests (Durbin-Watson) indicated that autocorrelation in the dependent 
variable was not significant, and thus a lag of the dependent variable was 
not included. Size elasticity is taken from the beta coefficient elasticity re- 
ported:as part .of the regression output in SPSS (Nig; Hull, Jenkins, Stein- 
brenner, & Bent, 1975). 

- The cross-sectional design regression penile shown in Table l, give 
mixed support: for the first hypothesis. In particular, instructional 
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administrative personnel tend to change at a slightly slower rate than en- 
rollment, instructional personnel, or revenues (supports hypothesis), but 
at a slightly faster rate than schools (does not support hypothesis). Nonin- 
structional administrative personnel, on the other hand, change at a no- 
ticeably slower rate than noninstructional personnel (supports 
hypothesis), but at a noticeably faster rate than enrollment, schools, and 
= revenues (does not support hypothesis). 

The second hypothesis posits that the preceding cross-sectional design 
results will not obtain within each school district when a within-district 
longitudinal analysis is performed. The data, shown in Table 1, support 
this hypothesis. With respect to instructional administrative personnel, the 
enrollment elasticities are negative in the majority of districts (54 percent) 
even though the cross-sectional design results indicate a positive elasticity. 
Moreover, the revenue elasticity is considerably less than that indicated by 
the cross-sectional design results. In fact, in 21 (87 percent) districts the - 
revenue elasticity is less than .50 (absolute value) as compared to .83 in the 
cross-sectional design. Even in the case of the school and instructional per- 
sonnel elasticities; which are positive in 18 (75 percent) and 19 (79 percent) 
districts, respectively, the magnitude of elasticity varies.considerably from 
that observed in the cross-sectional design results. Similar results also are 
obtained with respect to noninstructional administrative personnel. Thus 
it may be concluded that the cross-sectional design results do not obtain, 
either direction or magnitude of relationship, within the districts compris- 
ing the design. - | 

The within-district results also show that aricoma administrators 
tend to be most responsive (based on rank ordering of the absolute values 
of elasticities) to changes in the number of schools, secondarily to the 
number of instructional personnel, then to enrollments, and they are least 
responsive to changes in revenues. Noninstructional administrators, on 
the other hand, are most responsive to changes in the number of schools, 
secondarily to enrollments, then to noninstructional personnel, and they 
are least responsive to changes i in revenues. Noninstructional administra- 
tors are also more responsive (based on magnitude of elasticities) than in- 
structional administrators to changes in schools, enrollments and reve- 
nues, but less responsive to changes in personnel. This suggests that al- 
though both types of personnel are involved in the structural issues associ- 
ated with each measure of size, instructional administrators tend to be 
more involved in such. issues as social control, whereas noninstructional 
administrators tend to be more involved in work structure issues. 

One reason districts may not exhibit the same within-district relation- 
ship between size and the administrative component. as-evidence in the 
cross-sectional design is that both. growing and declining school districts 
are included in the cross-sectional design. If, as is suggested in the fourth 
hypothesis,. districts in these respective categories exhibit different rela- 
tionships between personnel components and size, then their inclusion in 
the same cross-sectional design could bias the findings (Kimberly, 19762). 
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Therefore, it is necessary to distinguish between growing and declining 
school districts. 

Originally it was felt that the growing and declining catégories could be 
established using any of the three measures of size. This was not the case. 
Rather, it was found that a school district classified as a decliner based on — 
enrollment changes might be a grower based on the number of schools. In 
fact, of the 11 school districts ultimately defined as declining, only 1 was 
classified as a decliner using the number of schools. In one case, a school 
district in which enrollment declined every year increased the number of 
schools every year. Similarly, no school district realized a decrease in total 
revenues. For these reasons, changes in the number of schools or revenues - 
were not used as the basis for categorizaticn. The use of total instructional 
or noninstructional personnel also would be problematic in that the vari- 
ous personnel components to be analyzed are used in computing. the 
totals. Consequently, there would be a necessary dependency between size 
and the personnel components that could bias the results (Freeman & 
Kronenfeld, 1974). Therefore, changes in enrollment were used to cate- 
gorize school districts as growing or nongrowing. Change in enrollment is 
also the measure used by administrators when discussing growth and de- 
cline. Accordingly, a declining school district is defined as one that rea- 
lized a decrease in enrollment every year since 1968, and a growing district — 
is one that realized an increase in each year. School districts showing a 
combination of increases and decreases were classified as mixed. This defi- 
nition produced 6 growing, 11 declining, and 7 mixed school districts. °° 

Given the three growth categories, one issue of interest is the extent to 
which the cross-sectional design results differ for each category. As-is seen 
in Table.2, the cross-sectional design results for each category are essen- 
tially the same. Thus, it does.not appear that the overall cross-sectional de-. 
sign results (Table 1) were influenced by the type of prow history school 

districts exhibited. 
| According to the third hypothesis, the com second design results for 
each growing and declining category will not give the same relationship as 
the longitudinal analysis on each district within the respective categories. . 
- The data, shown in Table 2, give mixed support to this hypothesis. In the 
case of growing districts, the cross-sectional results suggest that as a dis- 
trict grows, each of its personnel components except noninstructional ad- 
ministrative personnel will increase by approximately the same percentage 
(e.g., a 1 percent increase in enrollment will give a 1 percent increase in the 
personnel component). The longitudinal results support this.in terms of 
the direction of change (increase) but not in terms of the magnitude of 
change. Rather, in 35 cases (83 percent) the enrollment elasticity is greater 
. within growing districts than that indicated by the cross-sectional results. 

That is, personnel components tend to grow at a faster rate than enroll- 
ments. Thus, with respect to the growing districts,.it may be concluded 
that the cross-sectional results are an accurate indicator of the direction of 
. the relationship between size and personnel component, but not of me 
magnitude of oe relationship. ` : a ht 
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TABLE 2 
Enrollment Elasticity for 
` Growing and Declining School Districts 








: NIADM JADM PROF: T `~- ISC . NISC NIP 
Overall Cross- MP 
Sectional Design 1.18 .92 1.00 100 94 . 1.06 1.09 
Growers — | | d 
Cross-Section ` ^ .50 — .87 97 1.00  . .92 82 1.15 
5a 29 | 256 . 4.57 1.78 1.36 4.20 4.62 _ 
7 1.91 1.17 3.08 1.03 1.43 2.04 2.00 
9 68 1.83 2.55 .1.14 82 1.53. 2.20 ' 
11 - .83 1.47 92 £66 1.09 1.73 2.06 
13 2.29 1.96 | 2.70 1.84 1.54 2.99 6.71 
14 1,22 1.07 40 -1.27 97 1.62. 2.06 . 
Decliners ` ` — LL SM LIN EN. at 
Cross-Section 1.15... .93 99. .:199^ .  .98 . 110 1.03 
i -3.63 - 07 -3.28 2o < 04 . 91 08 
3 - .70 -1.03 .42 417. 08 2.23 - .30 
4 -6.10 - 37 -1:04 ` Ky 43 1.58 - .74 
10 -6.96 77 -1.89 -1.50 -8.43 -2.86 -8.14 
15 2.66 83 ~ 07 218 ` - .96 - 33 
17 - .63 - - 01 .60 -1.82 -:.46 53 
20 5.21 -1.34 -4.02 . - :90 4.19 =“... 42 -5.47 
21 -1.79 ~ .56 ll - 19. -,.67 -1.58 1.47 
22 -5.28 - .48 -5.18 ~ .92 -5.98 = 62 -3.73 
23 -8.46 -2.01 06 - JS. . -1.24 -3.54 -4.42 
24. b ~1.10 -1.51 -1.44 -2,09 -2.39 -3.59 
Cross-Section = 1.29 97 ' 1.08- 1.03 . 1.07 1.10 1.08 
“20 4.63 ^ ' S9 1.64 1.7. 16 - 03 4.59 
6 24.16 ~ .49 -6.10 -1.53: — -6.51 -1.87 -13.98 
8 - .01 98 27 1.39 . 65 2.09 4.37 
12 4.40 - .13 4.07 2.83 8.59 4.41 4.32 
16 -3.85 - 27 - 91 «22 - .10 -1.24 -1.22 
18 15.31 ~, 18 - .74 1.24 5.14 -7.79 -1.84 
19 - .73 1,07 2.70 ~~ 1.69 46 1.49 1.00 
aDistrict number. | 
bNIADM was constant. — 


The cross-sectional design results for declining school districts suggest 
that as enrollments decline, each of the personnel components also will de- 
cline at approximately the same rate. The .within-district analysis, how- 
ever, indicates that:this is not the case. Rather, in each declining district 
the enrollment elasticity is negative for at least three personnel categories. 
Moreover, a total of 53 (68 percent) negative enrollment elasticities are ob- 
served within the 11 declining school districts, indicating that in the major- 
ity of cases personnel are added during decline. Thus, consistent with the 
third hypothesis, the cross-sectional design results for declining school dis- . 
tricts do. not give the same results as a within-organization analysis. 
Rather, the cross-sectional results are generally opposite in direction and : 
magnitude of enrollment elasticity to those found within organizations. 
Similar results are.also obtained in the mixed districts. Therefore, with re- 
. spect to mixed and declining districts, the cross-sectional results are incor- 
rect indicators of what obtains within the respective districts. 
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The fourth hypothesis also is supported by the data in Table 2. If, as 
Freeman and Hannan (1975) indicate, declining school districts remove 
personnel at a slower rate than growing districts add them, then the form 
of the relationship in growing and declining districts should be the same 
(positive) but the magnitudes different. As is seen in Table 2, this is not the 
case. Declining districts tend to add rather than remove personnel. 

The longitudinal results in Table 2 also indicate that both the type of 
personnel added and the rate of addition differ depending on whether the 
district is growing or declining. In growing districts, noninstructional per- 
sonnel, professionals, and noninstructional secretaries and clerks tend to 
have the greatest rate of increase, whereas instructional secretaries and 
clerks and noninstructional administrators have the least. In declining dis- 
tricts that add personnel, noninstructional administrators, instructional 
secretaries and clerks, and noninstructional personnel have the greatest 
rate of increase, whereas instructional administrators and teachers have 
the least; Moreover, the rate at which noninstructional administrators, 
noninstructional personnel, instructional secretaries and clerks, and pro- 
fessionals are added is greater in declining districts than in growing dis- 
tricts. Where personnel are removed in declining districts, the rate of re- 
moval tends to be less than the rate of addition in growing districts. — 

A comparison of the within growing and declining district analyses sug- 
gests that as an individual organization grows and then declines, it will 
continue to add personnel or to remove them at a slower rate than they 
were added during growth. In order to test this possibility, however, it is 
necessary to identify organizations experiencing a prolonged period of de- . 
cline after a prolonged period of growth. Over the 10 years considered in 
this study, 2 school districts exhibited such growth patterns. The first, dis- 
trict 2, grew for the first 5 years and then declined for the next 5, whereas 
the second district, 16, grew for 4 years and then declined for 6. 

An analysis of each of these two districts (Table 3) during their respec- 
tive periods of growth and decline does not indicate.a consistent pattern 
except that personnel tend to be added during decline. In district 2, some 
personnel are added or removed faster during decline than growth, and 
others are added or removed at a slower rate. The tendency; however, is to 
add personnel. On the other hand, in district 16, all personnel are added Or 
removed during decline at a slower rate than during growth. 


: TABLE 3 
Enrollment Elasticity Within Districts 2 and 16 
During Periods of Growth and Decline 


" NIADM IADM PROF T ISC |  NISC NIP 


District 2 

Growth 4.95 47 . «400 1.24 25 .97 4.24 
Decline 4.24 -5.35 -6.58 - 79 -An . 11.59 -1,35 
District 16 ` 

Growth 13.29 3,85- 5.57 . 1.88 3.08 -2.02 11.64 


Decline - .66 - .35 - 27 -37 38 ~ .76 - .36 
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Consistent with Kimberly's (1976a) arguments regarding longitudinal 
research, the results of this study indicate that the inference of within- 
organization processes: from the results of cross-sectional design results are 
— problematic. Only in the case of the growing. school districts in this study 
would such an inference have been appropriate (even then there was one 
exception), and then only with regard to the direction of the relationship, 
. not the magnitude. In the case of declining and mixed school districts, in- 
ferences from the cross-sectional results would have been incorrect with 
respect to both direction and magnitude i in the overwhelming majority of 
Cases. ^: 
These results also indicate that different measures of size. do have a dif- 
ferential impact on the administrative component. As discussed previous- 
ly, although both instructional and noninstructional administrators are 
most responsive to changes in the number of schools, instructional admin- 
istrators tend to be more responsive to changes in personnel available, and 
noninstructional administrators tend to be.more responsive to input/out- 
put activity. However, because both administrative components were in- 
fluenced by each measure of size, it cannot. be argued: that administrators 
are involved in only one problem associated with size (e.g., issues of con- 
trol). Rather, they must be viewed as being involved in various issues asso- 
‘ciated with each aspect of size identified by Kimberly (1976b). ‘Therefore, 
future research should focus on that measure of size that is most likely to 
correspond to the administrative issue of concern. | 

The results of this study also show, contrary to the findings of Freeman 
and Hannan (1975) and Hannan and Freeman (1978), that personnel tend 
to be added during decline, not removed. Moreover, some personnel tend 
to be added at a faster rate in declining districts than they are added in 
growing districts. This increase in personnel during decline is similar to the 
relationship evidenced: in Tsouderos's (1955) data. In declining districts - 
where personnel. were removed, however, the rate of removal was slower 
than the rate at which they were added in growing districts. This slower 
rate of removal is consistent. with the conclusions of Freeman and Hannan 
(1975) and Hannan and Freeman (1978). It is not clear from this study, 
however,. why the differences in growth patterns among the personnel 
components exist. 

The results obtained here also suggest a refinement to the conclusions of 
Hannan and Freeman regarding the politics of growth and decline. As a 
result of their study,.they concluded that 


when enrollments are growing, the administrative staff appears to get only the remain- 
der of the resource pie. However, when enrollments are declining, administration shifts 
- to a more controlling position. ..(1978, p. 189). 


| The within-district results (Table 2) obtained here suggest that this rela- 

tionship is true only for noninstructional administrators because their rate 
of increase is the least in growing districts and the greatest in declining dis- 
tricts. This assumes that changes in the component indicate power of con- 
trol as suggested by Hannan and Freeman (1978). 
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The significance of the difference between the cross-sectional and longi- 
tudinal design results becomes more appzrent when it is realized that re- 
gardless of which growth category (growing, declining, mixed) is consid- 
ered, essentially the same cross-sectional results are observed (Table 2). 
Thus, a researcher naive to the growth history of the organizations com- 
prising his/her sample would be likely to craw the same conclusions— size 
and personnel components are positively related. The longitudinal results, 
however, indicate that this is likely. to be the case only in the growing cate- 
gory. Considering that growth histories have not been considered in pre- 
vious cross-sectional studies, there is considerable reason for concern as to 
the validity of those findings when applied to individual organization pro- 
cesses. That cross-sectional results have been repeatedly replicated should 
not be viewed as an indicator of their validity. Indeed, if replicability is an 
indicator of validity, then the cross-sectional results obtained here should 
be viewed as valid—they were replicated in three subsamples. 

That personnel are added during decline raises some questions for cur- 
rent theory. Some current perspectives on organization structure regard 
size as the single major correlate of structure, for example, Hickson, 
Pugh, and Pheysey, (1969). It thus is cur:ous that reductions in size (as 
measured by enrollments) do not result in corresponding reductions in 
personnel components, particularly administrative components. In this re- 
spect, the results obtained here suggest that factors other than size contrib- 
ute to the size of personnel components. Freeman (1979) suggests that 
sources of funds are an important factor influencing personnel compo- 
nents. These funds, particularly of a federal nature, generally require con- 
siderable record keeping and report filing and provide explicitly for some 
types of personnel. Moreover, because these funds are not necessarily re- 
lated to enrollments, the need for personnel could increase during enroll- 
ment decline. In this regard, the availability of slack resources would in- 
fluence the size of various personnel components. Because revenues did 
increase in each of the declining districts in this study and because these 
revenues did not greatly influence the administrative personnel (Table 1), 
these revenues may have been used to hire other personnel during decline. 
Given the differences in the rate of change in nonadministrative personnel 
in growing and declining districts, however. the revenue explanation indi- 
cates that revenues are used differently dur:ng growth and decline or that 
different revenues (e.g., different federal programs) are involved. Which 
of these possibilities, if either, is correct reraains a subject for subsequent 
research. | 

Although the results obtained here support the hypotheses posited, 
there are several limitations that should be considered. First, because 
school districts are more directly in the political arena than are many other 
organizations, the results obtained here may not obtain in those other set- 
tings. Second, only one aspect of structure (personnel components) was 
considered here. Other dimensions of structure may not behave in a simi- 
lar fashion. Third, an aggregate measure of enrollment was used. That is, 
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no distinction was made between secondary and elementary enrollment 
changes and corresponding changes in personnel components. The reason 
for this is that data available did not break personnel components down 
according to type of school systems. Nevertheless, it is possible that one 
type of school would be declining (e.g., elementary), whereas another type 
may be growing, and that this difference may have influenced the results. 
Finally, multiple regression would have been preferred to simple regres- 
sion. Unfortunately, the finite number of data points for each district 
made the use of such multivariate techniques problematic. 
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This paper examines the effect of organizational 
structures and processes on the reported proposals of in- 
novation by middle and lower echelon officials in 44 
Belgian bureaucracies. Technical and administrative in- 
novations were examined. It was found that the determi- 
nants of proposal making differ, depending on the ac- 

- tor’s level in the organization. | 


Bureaucratic organizations are often cast as static entities incapable of 
change in their mode of operations. In contemporary society, however, 
organizations are faced with continual contingencies that make change cri- 
tical to survival. Efforts to study this problem have resulted in a growing 
body of comparative organizational research devoted to discovering those 
characteristics of organizations that promote innovations in inputs, inter- 
nal structures and procedures, and outputs (Hage & Aiken, 1967; Mohr, 
1969; Hage & Dewar, 1973; Baldridge & Burnham, 1975; Moch & Morse, 
1977; Daft, 1978; Blau & McKinley, 1979). In broad terms, the dominant 
theme of this literature is that complex and organic forms of organization 
are more innovative than are simple and mechanistic ones (Pierce & Del- 
becq, 1977). | 

Recent critiques of this literature (Zaltman, Duncan, & Holbek, 1973; 
Rowe & Boise, 1974; Downs & Mohr, 1976; Pierce & Delbecq, 1977) raise 
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^a number of issues. One area of controversy has to do with the appropri- 
ate definition of innovation. For some, the term is limited to the ‘‘first-or 
early use of an idea by one of a set of órganizations with similar goals"*. 
(Becker & Whisler, 1967, p. 463). From this perspective, change is a — 
broader, more inclusive concept that refers simply to the introduction of 
something new into the focal organization. This distinction, based on the 
argument that early and late adopters face differential risks and search 
costs, is, however, not accepted by all. Pierce and Delbecq, for example, 
define innovation in terms of newness to the focal organization arguing 
that **the process of incorporating something new within any given organi- 
zation can represent à strategic effort for that-organization, regardless of 
whether other. industries or organizations have already proceeded uyouss 
: that process” (1977; p. 28). P» 

The relative merits of these positions: appear to be content on the 
nature of the organizations studied. Early research on innovation (Burns 
& Stalker, 1961; Mansfield, 1963) examined the activities of private sector 
industrial firms. Their relatively narrow goals and clear identification with 
particular industries enable such organizations to.locate appropriate com- 
parison organizations. whose innovations they may cheaply imitate. Thus, 
for such firms the distinction between innovation and change seems rea- 
sonable. The more. recent comparative organizational research, by: con- 
trast, has been based largely on. data from nonprofit or public organiza- - 
tions, especially in the health and educational fields. The more diffuse 
- goals, performance standards, and **markets" of such organizations make 
the identification of appropriate comparison organizations and .conse- 
quently changes through relatively cheap imitations quite difficult. For 
these organizations, the equation by Pierce and Delbecq EL ofi innova- 
tion and change appears to have considerable merit. i 

The present study exarnines the thesis that complex and organic forms 
of organization promote innovation within the context of administrative 
'- bureaucracies of local governments. Because of the highly complex and 
diffuse goals of these organizations the Pierce-Delbecq position and use of 
the terms innovation and change ‘interchangeably are followed. From 
Becker and Whisler’s perspective, however, the focus here is on change in 
the focal organization. Specifically, investigation was made of the in-. 
fluences.of. complex organizational structures and organic work processes 
on proposals for innovation by officials performing different functions 
and located at different levels in the administrative hierarchy. As such, the 
present study departs from recent comparative work which may be faulted 
for failing to (a) examine the proposal phase of the innovation process, ` 
(b) distinguish between structural and process constraints on innovation, 
(c) explore differences in innovative activity among personnel situated at 
different levels in the organizational hierarchy, ang (d) mentee innova- 
tion in sufficiently diverse settings. - | | 
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Organizational innovation often has been conceptualized as a process 
consisting of a number of relatively distinct phases (Wilson, 1966; Thomp- 
son, 1965; Hage & Aiken, 1970; Zaltman et al., 1973) that involve the pro- 
posal for change and its later adoption and implementation. Despite this 
conceptualization of organizational innovation as a multiphase process, 
comparative organizational research has concentrated on the adoption 
phase with little attention to the proposal phase that precedes it. In these 
adoption studies, innovation is viewed as an outcome of some particular 
organizational configuration with explanations typically based on assump- 
tions about the intervening but unobserved proposal phase of the process. 
That is, investigators assume that the observed impact of certain organiza- 
tional characteristics on adoption is due, at least in part, to their effects on 
proposals. For example, it is often suggested that structural complexity in- 
creases the rate of adoption of innovations because it increases the rate at 
which proposals for change are made (Pierce & Delbecq, 1977). 

The failure to examine the proposal phase of the innovation process in a 
direct and systematic manner is a serious problem. There are both empiri- 
cal and theoretical reasons for believing that this process is more complex 
than previous research suggests. As Downs and Mohr (1976) indicate, 
there is much instability -in the findings of the innovation literature. For 
example, structural complexity has been found to increase (Moch & 
Morse, 1977), decrease (Blau & McKinley, 1979), and not affect (Daft & 
Becker, 1978) innovation. Such divergent findings suggest the need for in- 
creased attention to the innovation process as a whole. In this regard, it 
has been argued that complex and organic forms of organization promote 
proposals for change but may hinder the adoption and implementation of 
any one of these. In brief, such conditions are held to stimulate proposals 
by promoting a critical and continuing examination of organizational op- 
erations by members with diverse skills and interests. Such diversity, how- 
ever, may impede the adoption of innovations by increasing the problems 
of obtaining integration or collaboration among the specialists. From this 
perspective, the divergent findings regarding the impact of complexity on 
adoption may be explained by differing degrees of integration. That is, 
complexity increases proposals for change but adoptions occur only when 
sufficient integrative mechanisms are available to foster some degree of 
collaboration (Zaltman et al., 1973). However, the meager research on this 
general argument provides mixed support (Sapolsky, 1967; Daft & Becker, 
1978). | ! 

The neglect of the process of innovation has been accompanied by an 
inadequate treatment of intra-organizational processes affecting the na- 
ture and degree of innovative activities. Comparative organizational 
studies in general (Child, 1972; Bacharach, 1978; Bacharach & Lawler, 
1980) as well as those specifically devoted to innovation, have been criti- 
cized for the frequent use of a ‘‘deterministic structural model" (Pierce & - 
Delbecq, 1977). In the innovation studies, such an approach has led not 
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only to a preoccupation with the impact of such variables as size and struc- 
tural.complexity, but also to the. frequent treatment of.certain process 
characteristics as structural attributes. 

Organizational structures refer to those objective properties of organi- 
zations. per se that cannot be reduced to or deduced from properties of the 
organization’ s members (Bacharach & Aiken, 1976, 1977, 1979). These in- 
clude size, horizontal and vertical differentiation, and role specialization. 
In broad terms, an organization's structural characteristics may be placed 
on a continuum from small and simple to large and complex. Organiza- 
tional processes, by contrast, refer to the patterns of. activity characteriz- 
ing the members of organizations and include task, interaction, and influ- 
ence activities. Processes may be placed on an organic-mechanistic con- 
tinuum with nonroutine task activities, high rates of interaction and dis- 
persed influence taken as indicative of organic processes and their Oppo- 
sites as connoting mechanistic ones. Processes differ from structures in 
that the former typically vary among organizational members differential- 
ly situated in the organization’s structure. | 

The failure to distinguish between structures and processes and the con- 
. sequent treatment ofthe latter as properties of the organization per se has 
resulted, methodologically, in the common practice of computing organi- 
zational scores for such. process variables as influence, formalization, 
communication, boundary. spanning, and task uncertainty. Such scores, 
derived either from reports by key informants, usually high ranking offi- 
cials, or by averaging the reports by samples of organizational members, 
obscure the variability among organizational members on these dimen- 
sions. As a.consequence, such practices often may produce highly mislead- — 
ing empirical results (Bacharach, 1978). Similarly, they retard the develop- 
ment of adequate theories of innovation by i ignoring the differential im- 


. portance of complex structures and organic work processes for the inno- 


vative activities of members Bate situated in.the organizational 
structure. . 

The failures to focus on proposals for janevadion: as well as their adop- 
tion and to distinguish between structural and process determinants are 
closely related to a third problem: the failure to analyze differences in the 
innovative activities.of groups differentially located in the organizational 
hierarchy of authority. As Parsons's (1960) distinction between the institu- 
. tional, managerial, and technical levels implies, there often are qualitative 
differences between levels in terms of functions, constraints, and opportu- 
nities that serve to promote differences in the activities and interests of or- 
ganizational members. Such vertical differences and the integration prob- 
lems they pose may have more consequences for innovation in public sec- 
tor organizations than the nonzontal differentiation among technical spe- 
cialists (Daft & Becker, 1978). 

‘Although most studies of innovation continue to be conducted at the 
organizational level of.analysis (Blau & McKinley, 1979), several recent ef- 
forts.have attempted to assess the differing impact. on innovation by orga- 
nizational members or groups with varying degrees of power and/ or 
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authority (Mohr, 1969; Hage & Dewar, 1973; Daft, 1978). Such studies, 
although valuable and provocative, suffer from at least two deficiencies. - 
First, the classification of members into subgroups is rather crude, with 
elites and nonelites the most common distinction made: Second, and pre- 
sumably for pragmatic reasons, the range of independent variables exam- ` 
ined for their effects on the innovation activities of the selected subgroups 
has been quite limited. | 
The final problem with the comparative research on innovation is that 
the studies are based largely on data from organizations in the health and 
education fields. Such a restricted empirical base obviously raises the issue 
of the generalizability of the findings to other types of organizations. 
Health and educational organizations are rather distinctive i in combining 
highly professional components at the lower levels with at least formally 
superior administrative groups. Such. arrangements may clearly. limit the 
ability to generalize. For example, the frequent finding that. decentraliza- 
- tion is related to innovation may stem from the concentration of technical 
expertise among. lower level personnel. in the organizations studied. Simi- 
larly, recent arguments regarding: the specialization of lower. and higher 
level personnel i in technical and administrative changes, respectively, may 
be valid only in organizations with very distinct professional and adminis- 
trative d (Moch & Morse, 1977; Daft, Mid 


PROPOSALS FOR INNOVATIONS 


The present paper STi the impact of complex organizational struc- 
tures and organic work processes on proposals for innovation by adminis- 
trative officials of local governments. More specifically, the focus is on. 
proposals for technical and administrative innovations by officials at the 
lower and middle echelons of administrative bureaucracies. Before a dis- 
cussion of specific hypotheses, it may prove helpful to describe the Belgian 
context in which this study was conducted. Local governments in Belgium 
enjoy a considerable amount of autonomy; they provide a wide range of 
services for their coristituents (Dupriez, 1920; Reed, 1924). Government is 
by a mayor; several: aldermen, and a city council that is elected through.a 
system. of proportional representation every six years. The city council 
varies in size depending on the population of the city. From among its 
members, the city council elects by majority vote, several aldermen who, 
together with the i mayor; hàve executive authority over the administrative 
bureaucracy. The mayor is nominated by the council, but is officially ap- 
pointed by the king. In practice, however, the appointment of the nominee 
of the council is virtually automatic. The executive committee. of the 
mayor and aldermen: has executive responsibility for the city administra- 
tion. Day-to-day supervision is carried out by a- municipal administrator 
who is selected by the city council but whose nomination, suspension, and 
: dismissal must be approved by higher eeu of FOVET IMEN (Humes & 
| MARUN, 1969). 
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Within the organizational structure of these administrative bureaucra- 
cies, the municipal administrator is considered to be part of the upper 
echelon. He is responsible for the coordination and, in some cases, the su- 
pervision of the departments that comprise the administrative bureaucracy 
of the local government. A department is an administrative unit which 
provides one or more services and whose head may be responsible to the 
mayor, an alderman, the administrator, or a combination of these. The 
middle echelon department heads are responsible for translating policies 
devised by the upper echelon officials into effective service delivery pro- 
grams. In this process they perform vertical coordination functions be- 
tween the lower operational levels and the policy making or institutional 
level in an attempt to achieve consistency between policy demands and de- 
partmental capabilities. In addition, within their departments, the depart- 
ment heads are responsible for coordinating the activities of lower echelon 
officials who specialize, to varying degrees, in the supervision of various 
programs or program components. Finally, they are expected to represent 
their departments in organization-wide coordination activities designed to 
obtain consistency between the programs of various departments. Thus, in 
broad terms, the middle echelon officials perform a variety of vertical and 
horizontal coordination functions. Their lower echelon subordinates di- 
rectly supervise ongoing service delivery operations. 

The general hypothesis to be examined is that proposal making is 
greater in organizations with complex structures and organic processes 
than in those with simple structures and mechanistic processes. For pres- 
ent purposes structural complexity is indicated by higher levels of role spe- 
cialization, horizontal differentiation, and vertical differentiation. The 
first hypothesis then is: 

Hl: The greater the structural complexity of the organization, the 
greater the reported proposals for innovations. 

Structural complexity is expected to promote more proposals for several 
reasons. First, high levels of complexity indicate diverse bases of expertise 
which result in (a) the identification of a wide range of problems and 
(b) the availability of diverse kinds of information and perspectives re- 
garding problem solving innovations (Zaltman et al., 1973). Second, com- 
plexity also implies a diversity of interests which stimulates proposals for 
innovation as the various occupational groups, departments, and strata 
seek to enhance or protect their position vis-á-vis competitors (Wilson, 
1966). Third, structural complexity makes possible, and may often re- 
quire, the formal or informal assignment of special responsibilities for 
proposing organizational changes to particular roles and subunits. Thus, 
for example, increasing vertical differentiation into a multitiered hierarchy 
may lead to changes in the roles of some administrative personnel as they 
are encouraged or required to delegate some operational responsibilities 
and concern themselves with broader issues (Blau & Schoenherr, 1971). 
Fourth, complexity increases coordination and control problems. Such 
problems, in turn, may lead to a continuing search for solutions and 
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proposals for innovation. As indicated earlier, evidence in support of the 
complexity-innovation relation is mixed when dealing with either propo- 
sals (Sapolsky, 1967; Daft & Becker, 1978) or adoption (Moch & Morse, 
1977; Blau & McKinley, 1979). | 

The next set of hypotheses refers to the effects of organic work pro- 
cesses on proposals for innovation. These processes differ from organiza- 
tional structures in that they typically vary among organizational members 
occupying different positions in the structure. The first. of these concerns 


task activities. 


H2: The less routine the task activities of ergantearional members, 
the greater the reported proposals for innovation. — 

Nonroutine tasks are expected to increase proposals for innovation be- 
cause they present individuals with ambiguous work situations in which 
organizational guidelines and controls often are lacking. As a result, indi- 
viduals often conceive of and propose task changes to meet better the task 
requirements and their own needs. Moreover, the unique expertise devel- 
oped in coping with the special demands of uncertain tasks often consti- 
tutes a source of ideas for more extensive organizational changes. Despite 
the centrality of task uncertainty in theories of organizations, there are no 
studies that. directly assess the relation of this variable with innovation. 
Typically, uncertainty is inferred from high levels of role specialization 
and/or professionalism. 

The next two hypotheses focus on the probable consequences of certain 
patterns of interaction on proposals for innovation: . ` 

. H3: The greater the extent of boundary spanning activities by or- 

ganizational members, the greater the reported proposals fori innova- . 

tion. 

Organizational members whose tasks require that they maintain greater 
contacts with outside groups to perform their functions are expected to 
propose-more innovations because such contacts serve as conduits for in- 
formation about both organizational problems and innovative problem- 
solutions. Although there is little research directly bearing on this hypoth- 
esis, there is substantial literature indicating the importance of. external in- 
formation sources in the innovation process (Tushman; 1977). 

H4: The greater the rate of internal verbal communication by orga- 
nizational members, the greater the reported proposals for innova- 
. tion, 

Higher rates of internal verbal communication may promote proposals 
for reasons analogous to those above. That is, extensive verbal communi- 
cation facilitates the rapid diffusion of information throughout the orga- 
nization (Bacharach & Aiken, 1977) about performance gaps and pro- 
 motes a cross-fertilization of ideas about possible solutions. In addition, 
such. communication may promote proposals by enabling potential pro- 
posers to locate supporters more easily and thus develop a political base 
for the proposal. Although there are clear theoretical supports for the role 
of internal verbal communication in the innovation process (Thompson, 
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1965; Hage & Aiken, 1970; Zaltman et al., 1973), the empirical evidence is 
surprisingly scant, although supportive (Aiken & Hage, 1971). 

The dispersion of power in an organization also is expected to increase 
proposals for innovation: 

H5: The greater the dispersion of influence among organizational 
members, the greater the reported proposals for innovation. 

Because of their proximity to operations; middle and lower echelon per- 
sonnel in organizations often are acutely aware of problems and have 
ideas for desirable changes. Moreover, their subordinate status in the hier- 
archy may provide them with incentives to propose innovations that will 
better their position. However, such personnel may actually propose inno- 
vations only when they perceive that their influence is sufficient to ensure 
that their proposals receive a fair and thorough hearing. Evidence from 
previous studies of both proposals and adoption supports the position that 
dispersed influence increases innovation (Moch, 1976). 

The next hypothesis argues, in effect, that structural complexity has a 
differential impact on the proposal-making activities of middle and lower 
echelon officials of administrative bureaucracies. 

H6: Structural complexity increases proposals for innovations by 
the middle echelon department heads more than those of the lower | 
echelon officials. 

Structural complexity is expected to have a differential effect on the 
proposal making activities of these two strata because their functions dif- 
fer substantially. As indicated, the middle echelon department heads func- 
tion primarily as coordinators. Their lower echelon subordinates are re- 
sponsible for the direct supervision of operations. Complexity, by increas- 
ing the coordination and control problems of officials, may stimulate in- 
creasing proposals for change to deal with these difficulties. Because de- 
partment heads are primarily responsible for coordination, most of these 
problem solving proposals should emanate from this stratum. For exam- 
ple, increasing role specialization among lower echelon officials increases 
the coordination and integration problems confronting department heads. 
Increasing vertical differentiation has a similar effect as the distance be- 
tween the upper echelon policy makers and actual operations increases. 
similarly, increasing horizontal differentiation makes external coordina- 
tion more eens as the number of other specialized departments in- 
creases. 

However, the various dimensions of complexity not only pose coordina- 
tion problems for department heads but also provide them with certain 
opportunities for proposal making which their subordinate officials usual- 
ly lack. First, both role specialization and horizontal differentiation are 
expected to increase proposals for change by increasing the diversity of 
knowledge bases and interests within the organization. As Daft and 
Becker (1978) point out, this argument assumes some degree of contact 
and communication among specialized individuals and subunits with di- 
vergent perspectives. Within departments, contacts among the lower 
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echelon supervisors with varying degrees of specialization are often indi- 
rect and channeled. through their common superior—the department 
head. As a result, increasing role specialization. provides .department 
heads, but not necessarily their subordinates, with diverse information 
and perspectives and thus. facilitates their problem solving abilities. Simi- 
larly, the role of department heads as representatives of their departments 
in interdepartmental coordination activities provides this stratum with far 
more information regarding the activities and interests of the other depart- 
ments than i is available to the lower echelon officials. Consequently, the 
increasing diversity. stemming from increasing horizontal differentiation 
promotes the proposal making of department heads more than that of 
their subordinates. Finally, increasing vertical differentiation through the 
addition of organizational levels often requires some degree of delegation 
of administrative responsibilities to the lower echelon officials. Such dele- 
gation buffers or insulates, to some degree, the heads of departments from 
day-to-day activities and enables them to concentrate their energies on 
analyses of departmental problems and the formulation of proposals for 
innovation. ! 

A final hypothesis stems from the likelihood that somewhat different 
processes underlie proposals for technical and administrative innovations. 
In this regard, it.can be argued that technical change is a bottom up pro- 
cess initiated and supported by lower level personnel with expertise in the 
technical core activities of the organization. By contrast, administrative 
innovations lie within the domain of the higher level, administrative per- 
sonnel and thus proceed from the top down (Moch & Morse,.1977; Daft, 
1978). Within the context of the present study, the implications of this per- 
spective are twofold. The first concerns differences in the extent of propo- 
sals by personnel at different levels in the -hi rarchy. Specifically, it- sug- 
gests that lower echelon officials are more active in proposing technical in- 
novations than are their middle echelon superiors, and the latter are more 
active in proposing administrative changes. Such differences are unlikely 
in administrative. bureaucracies which, unlike schools and hospitals, do 
not contain distinct professional components. Although performing dif- 
ferent functions, both the middle and lower echelon officials are nonethe- 
less administrative personnel with interests that. do not sharply diverge 
along technical and administrative lines. As a result, it is to be expected 
that the middle echelon officials are more active than their subordinates in 
proposing both kinds of innovations. A second implication is that, for 
both lower and middle echelon personnel, influence increases proposals 
for technical innovations more than proposals for administrative ones. 
This is quite plausible for two reasons. First, both groups of officials do 
have knowledge of operating problems by virtue. of their present or past 
supervisory experiences. Influence is presumably an important considera- 
tion in their decisions to translate such knowledge into actual proposals 
for technical innovations. Second, although differing in: status,- both 
groups occupy subordinate positions in the organizational hierarchy. As a 
result, proposals for administrative innovations may stem, at least in some 
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cases, nom a perceived lack of süfficient influence to Bom effectively. 
As a result, the relation of influence with administrative proposals may be. 
positive but relatively low. 
H7: Influence is more positively related to proposal for technical 
innovations than to proposals for administrative ones.  ~ 
It should be noted that although this paper focuses on the internal struc- _ 

tures and processes of these organizations, it does not intend to imply that 
these organizations exist in a vacuum. Rather, they exist in a larger task 
environment—both proximate and more distant. The proximate task envi- - 
ronment is the local:city for: which. these administrative bureaucracies co- 
ordinate, control, and. deliver a range of i basic Social services. The size of 
' these administrative bureaucracies depends to a large extent on the size of 
the city in which they are located and the extent to which the city is an em- 
ployment and specialized Service centér (Aiken & Bacharach, 1978). Fur- 
thér, the personnel.of these administrative bureaucracies are linked to per- 
sons in a variety of other governmental, professional, and economic orga- 
nizations both inside. and outside the boundaries of the local community. 
This paper focuses only On a set of internal structures and processes in 
these bureaucracies, but there is no intention to imply that the larger con- - 
. text. of these organizations has no. impact on innovative processes, but 

rather that they are mA the scope of this paper pup & Bacharach, 
1979). | 


. METHODS B 

` The dsta used in this dudy were ve gathered i in 44. adt adve bureau- 
cracies in Belgian cities having a population size of 15,000 to 100,000 as of 
December 31, 1968. These cities were selected on the basis of a 50 percent 
stratified random sample of the 16 cities in the Brussels agglomeration, 25 
cities in Wallonia, and 55 cities in Flanders in that size range on that date. 
Of the 49. cities in, the original sample; four. in Flanders and one in 
Wallonia were excluded either because of lack of cooperation by city offi- 
cials or because of an unacceptably low response rate by members of the 
administrative bureaucracy. . | 

In each city the mayor and. municipal administrator weré interviewed, 
and a sample of members-of the administrative bureaucracy was given a 
questionnaire. All department heads (that is, middle echelons) were auto- 
matically selected in the sample. Within each department, a simple ran- 
dom sample of other: members. (lower. echelons) was selected. The 
sampling ratio varied according to the size cf the department as follows: in 
departments with less than 10 administrative staff, one-half were selected; 
in. departments with 10 to 19 administrative staff members, one-third were 
selected; in departments with 20 or more administrative staff members, 
one-fourth were selected. Only.administrative personnel were included in 
the study. Workers, police, and fire-fighting personnel were excluded. . 
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Of the 1,005 guesa distributed i in idea 44 bureaucracies, 85. 9 
percent were returned, and approximately 82 percent were usable. The re- 
sponse rate was 73 percent or higher for each city included in the study, . 
and there was. no difference in the, a aad rate of middle and lower 
echelon respondents. : | 


Dependent Variables 


The dependent variables in ‘this study are Spree for 

(a) technical innovations by middle echelon personnel. . 

(b) administrative innovations by middle echelon personnel . 

(c) technical innovations by lower echelon personnel . | 

(d) administrative innovations by lower echelon. personnel. - i 
For each of these.variables, two related but nonetheless distinct indicators 
are used: (a) the percent of respondents i ina particular eclielon proposing 
the innovation in question, and (b) the average number of proposals for 
the particular innovation by these respondents. These percents and aver- 
ages were calculated from individual responses to questionnaire items. For 
technical innovations, respondents were askéd: ^  — 

' 1. We would like to know about your áttempts to change Or modify the 
activities and administrative practices in your service: In the last ten years, 

have you ever made propositions or have you participated i in the elabora- 
tion of formal propositions to change the technical equipment in this : 
township administration, regardless of whether or not these propositions 
were accepted 7 your managers and whether or not they w were put into. 
practice? (No=0, Yes- 1). | 

. 2. Would you briefly Rescue each of these: propositions in » Column A 
below? > 

. The percent of officials: proposing jrinovations was calculated fona re- 
sponses to the first question. A count*of the number of proposals de- 
scribed in response to the second furnished the data for calculating the 
average number of proposals. It should be noted that having respondents 
describe each of their proposals constitutes a check on the validity of these 
self-reports. ; 

Similar questions were Ds regarding proposals of administrative in- 
novations: 

. 1. During the. past t ten years, have you mad any — B or have - 
you participated i in the elaboration of any formal propositions to your su- 
perior concerning changes in or modification in management methods, in- 
cluding techniques of leadership. and. other management. techniques, re- 
gardless of whether these propositions were accepted or not by your man- 
agement and whether or not they were put into practice? (No=0, Yes= 1). 

2. Would you briefly describe each. of: these propositions in Column A 
below? ` 

As before, averages of the amber of innovations proposed were based 
on a count of the proposas described. | | 
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TABLE 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of the Dependent Nena. 
(N = 44) 
Middle Echelon Lower Echelon 

Dependent Variables Mean S.D. Range Mean S.D. Range 
Percent proposing technical innovations 66.50 26.00 0-100 26.80 13.20 0-50 
Average number of technical proposals 1.49 .79 0-4.5 52 32 0-1.33 
Percent proposing administrative innovations 27.30 24.30 0-100 12.00 13.30 0-50 


Average number of administrative innovations 3 58 0-2.25 '.19 21 0-.63 


The means, standard deviations and ranges of the dependent variables 
are shown in Table 1. Mean scores were computed separately for the mid- 
die and lower echelons of each organization by summing individual scores 
and dividing by the number of respondents. 

The respondents were questioned regarding proposals made over the 
last 10 years rather than a shorter time period because field observation 
and pretesting indicated that these administrative bureaucracies were slow 
to introduce innovations. Thus, to study innovative activities in such orga- 
nizations, it was necessary to lengthen the time span examined. The data 
in Table 1 confirm preliminary observations regarding the rate of innova- 
tion in these organizations. Despite the extended time period, the extent of 
proposal making activities remains quite low. 

Several issues need to be addressed regarding these measures. The first 
concerns the validity of the self-reports. As indicated, requiring respon- 
dents to describe each proposal for innovation provides a check on the 
validity of their responses. Had respondents simply been asked for the 
number of proposals made rather than a description of each, the validity 
problem would have been rather serious. A second issue concerns the pos- 
sibility that the data are confounded by differences among the organiza- 
tions sampled in the average tenure or years of employment of their mid- 
dle and lower echelon officials. Such differences may stem from both dif- 
ferential rates of turnover and internal mobility. To the extent that pro- 
posals for innovations among these officials are a function of their years 
of employment, differences in average years of employment among the 
sampled organizations could systematically bias the data and empirical 
analyses. To deal with these problems, the regression analyses control de- 
partment head’s years in office and lower echelon officials’ years with the 
organization. 

The third problem has to do with the direction of causation. This, of 
course, stems from the measurement of proposals over a 10-year period, 
while the independent variables were measured at the end of this period. 
This issue of causation is an ever-present one in cross-sectional studies and 
is particularly severe in the comparative work on innovation. In much of 
this research, the dependent variable is the number of new technologies 
adopted since they became available (Downs & Mohr, 1976). Daft (1978), 
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for example, examined the adoption of innovative teaching technologies - 
that had become available up to eight years prior to his study. Similarly, 
Hage and Aiken (1967) focused on program adoptions and Blau and — 
McKinley (1979) on awards for innovative architectural designs that oc- ` 
curred over a 5-year period prior to their research. In these cases, innova- 
tion was taken as the cumulative sum of events for a period of time with 
the measurement of the independent variables SICUTI at the end of the 
period. 

Such measurement practices raise the possibility that thé relations ob- 
Served between innovation and the independent variables are due, at least . 
in part, to the influence of the former on the latter. In this present study, 
this. problem may be less serious than is often thé case. First, as will be - 


shown, the data in the sample indicate that proposals for innovation are E 


relatively insensitive to the time that officials have occupied their posi- 
tions. Second, the focus is on proposals for innovation—whether success- 
ful or not—rather than actual innovations. The probability of the latter 
affecting the organizational structures and internal processes, would ap- 
pear greater than proposals per se. Third, it is reasonable to assume that 
the organizational structures and work processes of administrative bu- 
reaucracies tend to be relatively more stable over time. than those of the or- 
ganizations usually examined in the adoption studies. 

A. final issue concerns the question of studying organizational innova- 
tion through an examination of such activities in administrative bureau- 
cracies which are, admittedly, slow to innovate. First, as argued earlier, 
the development of an adequate theory or theories of innovation requires 
that research be conducted on diverse types of organizations. To: date, 
comparative studies have been largely concentrated on organizations in 
the health and educational fields. Second, the activities of local govern- 
ment organizations are becoming increasingly important for. the delivery 

of social services and as sources of employment. Studies of the determi- 
. pants of innovative activities (and thus the lack thereof) among these orga- 
nizations may yield important impiianons for public de 


Independent Variables 


- (a) Sirüctural: Variables Organizational. : size: was measured by : the 
number of staff members in the local administrative bureaucracy. Even 
though the range of city size in the sample was restricted to-cities having a 
population between 15,000 and 100,000, the size of these administrative 
bureaucracies varied between 44 and 1,530. The average size was 245.7, 
with a standard deviation of 271.4. This variable was found.to be quite 
skewed so-it was transformed into its natural logarithm prior to statistical 
analysis. - 

- Horizontal differentiation was "ieasüred by the number of departments 
in the organization. A department was defined as any unit having at least 
two persons and two levels, the head of which reported to the mayor, the 
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administrator, and/or an alderman. The range was from 3 to 12 depart- 

ments with a mean of 7.16 and a standard deviation of 2.22. 

Vertical differentiation was measured by the number of levels in ‘each 
department from the department head to.the lowest level worker and then 
calculating the average for all departments. Organizational scores ranged 
from 2.50 to 6, the mean was 3.64, and the standard deviation was .87. 

The measure of role specialization used here was developed by Pugh, 
Hickson, Hinings, and Turner (1969). It reflects the number of specialized 
roles across 16 functional areas. Organizational scores varied between 0 
and 21, the mean was 9.1 and the standard deviation was 5.1. 

(b) Process Variables—Four indicators of work processes were used. 
Scores were first constructed for each respondent with mean scores then 
computed separately for middle and lower echelons of each organization. 

The degree of task routinization was based on responses to the follow- 
ing questionnaire items: 

. There is something different to do Fere every day. 

. People here do the same job in the same way every day (fever). 

. In my bureau we need to learn more than one job. | 

. The same steps must be followed in processing every piece of work 
(reversed). 

. For almost every job there i is something new happening almost every 
day: 

. Would you say your work here is very routine (coded at 4); routine 
(coded at 3); nonrounne (coded at 2); or very nonroutine (coded at 
1)? 

Items 1, 3, and 5 were coded from ep indicatini strong agreement to 

(apr indicating strong disagreement. For items 2 and 4 the coding was re- 

versed with item 6 coded as indicated. Respondents’ scores were calculated | 

by adding their responses and dividing by 6—the number of items. Cron- 
bach’s alpha, a measure of reliability, i is .70 for middle echelon routiniza- 
tion and .73 for lówer echelon routinization. 

To operationalize boundary spanning, each respondent was asked to re- 
port separately the number of contacts with persons during a typical Week 
in other organizations in the public sector and the number of contacts with 
persons in other organizations but outside the public sector during a typi- 
cal week. These were summed for each person, and then level-specific 
boundary spanning scores were constructed by calculating the average for 
all department heads and the average for all subordinates in each organi- 
zation. Cronbach's alpha is .78 for the middle echelon and .55 for the 
lower echelon. 

In this study, a series of questions were asked about communication in 
the organization. Respondents were asked to report separately the number 
of contacts either in face-to-face meetings or by telephone with persons at- 
the same level, at a lower level, and a higher level in the organization in'a 
typical week. For each respondent the number of such contacts was added 
with level-specific averages then computed for middle echelon department 
heads and lower echelon officials in each organization. 
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Influence in work decisions was measured on the basis of responses to 
five questionnaire items regarding perceived influence over several facets 
. of the work environment. Specifically, the respondents were asked to as- 
sess their influence in decisions regarding (a) training programs and meth- 
ods used in their department; (b) the allocation of work among available 
personnel, (c) the evaluation of work performance, (d) work assignments, | 
and (e) work methods. Response categories were: none— 1, a little 2, 
some — 3, and quite a bit=4. The average response for each respondent 
was computed.and then level-specific averages were calculated. The alpha 
coefficient of this scale was .90 for middle echelon officials and .87 for 
lower echelon ones. 


Level Specific Differences 


The descriptive statistics of the dependent (see Table 1) and indemendenr 
variables (see Table 2) indicate that there are marked differences between 
the middle and lower echelon officials. In terms of proposals for innova- 
tion, the former are far more prone than the latter to make proposals for 
not only administrative innovations, but also for technical ones. For ex- 
ample, about two-thirds of the department heads proposed at least one 
technical innovation, but less than one-third of their subordinates engaged 
in this kind of activity. There is, however, considerable variation in regard 
to the rates of proposals among the organizations studied as reflected by 
the standard deviations and the ranges of the four measures for each 
echelon. 

. The data in Table 2 also indicate differences between echelons with de- 
partment heads reporting, on the average, less routinized task activities, 
greater influence in work decisions, more internal communication, and 
higher levels of boundary spanning activity than lower. echelon officials. 

Such differences may, of course, contribute to the differences in rates of 
proposals. However, for present purposes, the significance of these differ- 
ences as well as those pertaining to proposals is that they provide an addi- 
tional reason for examining the hypotheses of this’ study separately for 
middle and lower echelon officials. What thus remains is to examine 
whether the structural and process variables affect the propor making 
activities of these officials in the same way. 


TABLE 2 
Means and Standard Deviations of Process Variables. 
Middle Echelon Lower Echelon | 
| Mean S.D. High Low Mean S.D. High Low 
Task routinization 1.87 26 271 133 217 23 , 265 157 
Internal communication ` ': 9.60 7.28 36.00 . .58 6.55 3.31 ' 19.99 33 
Boundary spanning l 4.89 4.40 17.50 0.25: 405 2.74 14.06 .00 


Influence in work decisions 3.20 56 4.00 1.77 1.98 .36 . 2.62 . 1.00 
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FINDINGS 

In Table 3 are shown the correlations of the independent variables with | 
proposals for innovation by middle and lower echelon officials. There are - 
some consistencies in this data regardless of the measure of proposals, 
echelon, and type of innovation. First, and contrary to the hypotheses, 
neither role specialization nor horizontal differentiation—two indicators 
of complexity—is positively related to proposals. The relations are gener- 
ally nonsignificant although horizontal differentiation appears to decrease 
proposals for technical innovations among the lower echelon officials. 
Second, and consistent with the hypotheses, both influence'and internal 
verbal communication tend to increase proposal making activities. Third, 
one of the control variables, organizational size, is consistently unrelated 
to proposals for innovations. Although no hypothesis ` was advanced, size 
was examined because of its frequent link in the literature with both inno- 
. vation: and a number of the independent. variables, most notably, struc- 
tural complexity. 

As anticipated, there'is some evidence of differences i in the processes un- 
derlying the proposal-making activities of the middle and lower echelon 
officials. First, vertical differentiation does have a differential effect on 
proposals by these two echelons. The number of levels in the hierarchy in- 
creases proposals by middle echelon officials while not affecting those of 
the lower echelon personnel. Second, and by contrast, lower echelon pro- 
posals increase with their boundary spanning activities and to a lesser de- 
gree with their years of employment within the organization while decreas- 
ing with the routinization of their task activities. None of these variables 
consistently affects the proposals ‘by middle echelon officials. Although 
differences by echelon are much in evidence, there are no apparent differ- 
ences in the determinants of technical and administrative innovations that 
hold for both echelons. 

To determine the separate effects of the mepende variables on Bids 
_ posals for innovation, multiple regression analyses were carried out. Only 
those variables that were significantly correlated with proposal making at 
the .05 level or better were entered in the regression equations. In Table 4 
the standardized beta coefficients obtained in the multiple regression anal- 
yses are displayed. With regard to the middle echelon (part A of the table); 
vertical differentiation emerges as the strongest and most consistent pre- 
dictor of proposals for innovation. For each of the four innovation varia- 
bles, the standardized ‘beta coefficients are relatively large and statistically 
sighificant. In organizations with tall hierarchies the department heads are 
more likely to make proposals for innovation. Internal verbal communica- 
tion also is consistently a predictor of middle echelon proposals, although 
the betas, for the most part, are lower than for vertical differentiation. 
The more department heads communicate with subordinates, superiors, 
and fellow department. heads, ME more they mare proposals for i innova- 
tion. 
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Multiple Regressions of Proposal-Making on Indepéndest. | : 
Variables dd Middle and Lower Echelons* 








Os x P oum We 44) 
" Percent it Making Picpasdis . Average Number of Proposals — 
Technical . One Technical | Administrative 
A. Middle echelon aT QNS ONE: ue 9 s - f aoa 
Vertical differentiation 0 7 0 QASá***. sme .A90*** . ` AZT". 
Influence .. NE .2,029 . 7 030 . .041 
- Internal communication , "rw WOES. E ou aye tec a25 212" 
Boundary spanning.. a ee | E o oga m. Aude 
Task foutinization DANCE EM 130 E eR | ED 
R? = 0028. -" 74355. yes EXIST 381 
B.: Lowér echelon ` JENNA SE JM ak ee T m 
. Horizontal differentiation. 23* ses c. 00... , 484, - T 
Influence .MI**. - ES i ,.397*** | 2210 .. 
Boundary spanning ^ 394** ^ 408*** "us. A 6s ;361** | 
Internal communication | ` -.043 . RS E . 308i: 5, TEE 
Task routinization ^ ge (0-137 . > -.033 .. . ~179 . 
Tenure of officials . E a MM E LL EDT :097. -: 
RU e. 35 sco. c 467 n: i) care .372 


aAll are siandardizcd Fepression coefficients. The blank spaces indicate that because the Zero- -order 
correlation was nonsignificant at the 05 en the adco was not. inciuged d in the regression. equa- 
tion. i ‘ i e . M 23. A 


|. Very different: nme of. e for innovatino' among lower 
echelon officials are evident in part B.of Table 4. Boundary spanning is the 
most consistant predictor of lower echelon proposals (three of the four | 
standardized beta: coefficients are statistically significant). Influence also 
emerges as an important predictor of proposals for technical innovations - 
. but not of administrative ones for the lower echelon. Hence, for the lower . 
echelon, proposals for innovation are associated with gréater contacts out- 
side the organization and, for technical innovations, greater influence i in- 
side the organization. " 
In summary; the correlational and regression analyses indicate: 
(a) There are no relations between complex structures and organic pro- 
cesses:on the one hand and proposals for innovation on the other that are 
consistently positive regardless of the measure of proposal making, the or- 
ganizational echelon. observed, or the type of innovation examined. The 
only consistencies observed were nonsignificant. (b) The particular orga- - 
nizational features predictive of proposals for innovation differ by organi- - 
zational level. Vertical differentiation. and internal. communication -are 
. positive predictors of proposals for innovation at the. middle echelon but 
have little effect at the lower echelon. Conversely, proposals for innova- 
tion at the lower organizational level are positively predicted by the extent - 
of boundary spanning and influence, but these variables have little effect 
on proposals for innovation at the middle echelon. (c) None. of. -the 
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features of complex and organic organizations were found to be differen- 
tially predictive of types of proposals for innovation at both the middle 
and lower echelons. However, at the lower echelon, some degree of differ- 
ential predictability was apparent as influence was a positive predictor of 
technical proposals but had little effect on proposals for administrative in- 
novations. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


This research has examined the effects of complex organizational struc- 
tures and organic work processes on proposals for innovations by middle 
and lower echelon officials of administrative bureaucracies. The most 
striking finding of this study is that such structures and processes do not 
affect proposals by these officials in the same way. Differences in hierar- 
chical location and function result in different processes underlying pro- 
posal making activities by middle and lower echelon personnel. 

For the former, who perform essentially coordination functions, verti- 
cal differentiation was the strongest predictor of their proposals. Increases 
in vertical differentiation increase the coordination problems of depart- 
` ment heads as additional organizational levels separate both these officials 
and the upper echelon policy makers from the actual service delivery oper- 
ations. Such separation increases the department heads’ difficulties of co- 
ordinating and controlling the activities of the lower echelon personnel. 
More importantly, under such circumstances there is an increase in the 
problems of coordinating the resources and operations of their depart- 
ments with the demands of increasingly isolated policy makers. These co- 
ordination problems create needs for department heads to propose prob- 
lem solving innovations. At the same time, the increasing distance from 
operational activities and the consequent pressure to delegate some re- 
sponsibilities may provide these officials with the necessary time to formu- 
late adequate proposals. RC Os | 

In addition, the middle echelon rate of internal verbal communication, 
also emerged as a consistent and positive predictor of their rate of propo- 
sals. Such activities evidently provide information to these officials about 
. problems and possible solutions. That these informational bases for pro- 
posals are internal to the organization is consistent with the department 
heads’ internal coordination functions. — 

By contrast, the lower echelon officials! proposals for innovations ap- 
pear to be based on informational sources outside the organization. This is 
suggested by the finding that their boundary spanning activity is the most 
consistent and positive predictor of their rate of proposals. These contacts 
with elements of the task environment provide these officials with infor- 
mation about both problems in the service delivery operations of their de- 
partments and innovations of possible use in dealing with them. In addi- 
tion, such contacts may increase the power of these officials to the extent 
that their boundary spanning activities are seen by their superiors as 
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important for coping with environmental uncertainties (Spekman, 1979). 
Given their low position in the administrative hierarchy, these officials 
may need an external power base from which to propose innovations be- 
cause such proposals may, at times, be perceived as threatening by their 
superiors (Kelley, 1976). | 

. That power considerations are especially salient for lower echelon offi- 
cials is suggested by the finding that perceived influence increases their 
rate of proposals. No such effects are apparent among the middle echelon 
officials. The effects of lower echelon influence are particularly strong on 
proposals for technical innovations. The modest, although positive, im- 
pact of influence on proposals for administrative innovations suggests that 
such proposals sometimes stem from a perceived lack of influence on the 
part of lower echelon officials with the proposed changes designed to in- 
crease their influence. 

These findings, in conjunction with the descriptive data presented in 
Tables 1 and 2, suggest that the frequent lack of responsiveness of local 
government organizations to the changing needs of their service clientele 
stems from two sources. First, the lower echelon officials, who are better 
situated structurally both to understand, client problems and to propose 
desirable changes, are often constrained by a lack of informational and 
power resources. Their relatively low levels of boundary spanning activity 
and perceived influence over their work lead these supervisors of the ser- 
vice delivery operations to propose far fewer innovations than their middle 
echelon superiors. Second, attempts by the latter to initiate both technical 
and administrative changes appear to be responses to internal coordina- 
tion difficulties rather than service delivery problems. Vertical differentia- 
tion increases the difficulties of obtaining compatibility between upper 
echelon policies and lower level operations. Proposals for innovations to 
deal with these coordination problems are based on internal rather than 
external information sources. 

: To return to the themes raised at the onset of this paper, the proposal 
phase of the innovation process was found to be more complex than much 
of the literature implies. Contrary to expectations, a number of variables 
thought to promote proposals, such as role specialization and nonroutine 
tasks, had little effect. Others, most notably vertical differentiation and 
boundary spanning, had effects that differed; depending on the members' 
locations in the hierarchy. Given these findings, a first and obvious impli- 
cation of this research is the need for further investigation of this proposal 
phase. Such work is needed to provide a basis for the development of 
better theories of the innovation process as a whole. 

The present study also suggests the utility of distinguishing between or- 
ganizational structures and processes. Such a distinction implies research 
conducted at multiple levels of analysis. This approach proved to have 
merit in the present study as different determinants of proposals of inno- 
vations were evident for groups differently situated in the organizational 
hierarchy of authority. An extension of this mode of analysis to examine 
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the proposal making activities of upper echelon policy makers and lower 
level operatives, as well as service clientele and political groups, would ap- 
pear to represent an important next step for research. Complementing this 
need for an. expanded focus is the need for systematic attention to the rela- 
tions among the various internal and external groups with interests in the 
nature and pace of innovation. In the present study, for example, no'ex- 
amination was made of the consequences of attributes and activities of the 
lower echelon for the middle echelon rate of proposals or of the effects of 
characteristics of the latter on proposals by the former. Such a focus on 
intergroup relations and cross-level effects may provide important insights 
regarding the process of proposal making. 

A final implication of the present study is the need for innovation 
studies to be.conducted in more diverse organizational settings than has 
been the practice in the past. Such efforts are necessary in order to develop 
more powerful, if only middle range, theories of innovation. 
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| The relationship. between executive tenure and se- 
lected company -characteristics was examined for 84 
U.S. corporations. Among other findings, performance 

. measures were related to the tenure of the chief execu- 
tive depending on.the concentration of stock ownership. 
Tenure was unrelated to performance for owner man- 
aged firms, was related positively to profit margins for 
externally controlled firms, and was related positively to 
stock market rates of return for management controlled 

o. firms. 000. Re EE 


The study of managerial succession has a substantial history in the re- 
search literature on formal organizations. An early focus concerned the ef- 
fect of bureaucratization, usually represented by size, on the frequency of 
succession (Grusky, 1961). Subsequent attention focused on the conse- 
quences of inside or outside succession (Helmich & Brown, 1972; Hel- 
mich, 1974; Carlson, 1961). More organizational change was associated 
with outside succession, and a progression of insiders slowed organiza- 
. tional growth (Helmich, 1974) and adaptation (Carlson, 1961). A third 
thenie addressed how the occurrence and rate of succession affected orga- 
nizational performance (Grusky, 1963; Eitzen & Yetman, 1972; Lieberson 
& O'Connor, 1972). 

The argument that succession may promote organizational change re- 
lates to attempts to link tenure with executive performance. Common 
sense would suggest that when an organization is performing poorly, re- 
placement of the manager might be expected. This effect might arise either 
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because the manager is made a scapegoat (Gamson & Scotch, 1964) or be- 
cause changes in executive positions are necessary to shift long-standing 
organizational policies. When the demands or constraints on an organiza- . 
tion change and its decisions do not, poor performance may result. It may 
then be necessary to recruit persons who are neither associated with the 
past nor committed to inappropriate strategies and policies. 

An implicit assumption of the argument that performance affects lea 
ure is that interests inside or outside an organization are willing and ableto . 
change its executive when performance suffers. Correspondingly, the in- . 
cumbent must lack sufficient power to avert replacement. It is clear that. - 
this condition would not always hold, and.a more developed approach to: 
the performance-tenure issue requires considering conditions under which . 
power can be mustered to support or oppose an administrator. S 

The present study examines two conditions that might affect the gonio | 
an incumbent executive has over the organization—the distribution of 
ownership and the proportion of inside directors on the board. Specifical- 
ly, the relationship between performance, ownership, board of director 
composition, and tenure of the chief executive is examined for-a random. 
sample of U.S. corporations. The data appear to indicate that ownership 
directly relates to tenure and also medals the relationship ida tenure. 
and firm periormance: | AT 


BACKGROUND AND HYPOTHESES. 


The saioa hin betwee Be tonmance and executive tenure das not 
been examined frequently. But the existing evidence suggests a positive 
association. Executives of organizations that perform well enjoy longer 
tenures than do executives of poorly performing organizations. Mc- 
Eachern (1975) found that chief executives were more likely to change. 
when the firms' profits declined four or more years in a row. Pfeffer and. 
Leblebici (1973) observed that the tenures of chief executives were nega- 
tively related to their organizations’ debt to equity ratio, a measure of. fi- | 
" nancial risk. Grusky (1963) found. the turnover of baseball managers to: 
rise with declining team performance. Salancik, Staw, and Pondy (1978): 
. Observed that the turnover of academic department heads. was greater: 
when resources were scarce or more difficult to acquire. And Pfeffer and 
Salancik (1977) found chief hospital administrators to have shorter terms 
within hospitals that faced greater competition for funding and staff.- 

An even more limited empirical and theoretical history addresses the ef. 
fect of ownership on administrative tenure. Pfeffer and Salancik (1978) 
argued that power may become institutionalized in organizations to such 
an extent that subunit influence within the firm is unaffected by the envi-. 
ronmental contingencies confronting the firm. In a study of hospital ad-. 
ministrators, they found that the characteristics of newly appointed ad- 
ministrators more closely. matched the contingencies facing the organiza-: 
tion, suggesting a lag between changing environmental conditions and 
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changing control in organizations. (Pfeffer & Salancik, 1977). These 
authors also found that tenure was associated with the ownership of the 
hospital.. Terms of office were longer in private, nonprofit hospitals and 
shorter in hospitals affiliated with religious denominations.. 

.McEachern (1975). provided additional evidence about the effects of 
ownership on chief.executive officer tenure in two samples of U.S. corpo- 
rations. He classified the firms as: (1) owner managed, those for which 
stock ownership was concentrated among its managers; (2) management 
controlled, for which stock ownership was dispersed among many share- . 
. holders; and (3) externally controlled, for which stock ownership was con- 
centrated among a few individuals who did not manage the firm. McEach- 
ern reported that the chief executives of owner-managed firms had tenures 
thrice those of executives of other firms. 

Although not discussed by McEachern, -his three oi classes dif- 
fer-in ways that could affect executive turnover indirectly by interacting 
with organizational performance. Ownership represents a Source of power 
that can be.used either to support or oppose management, depending on 
how it-is concentrated and used. In general, the more concentrated owner- 
ship is the more potent potential support or opposition. This derives from 
the more general theorem of Emerson (1962) and Blau (1964) that power is | 
a function of exchanges and the availability of alternative sources of ex- 
change. Concentrations of ownership reduce the available alternative 
sources for ownership support. When such is the case, it becomes an im- 
portant question as to how the concentrated power is aligned with a firm's 
management and what contingencies encourage support. For an owner- 
managed firm, potential support would be high because concentrated 
ownership is aligned with management; however, the potential to concen- 
trate opposition would be low, because it must be recruited from. fewer 
and more dispersed nonmanaging stockholders. By contrast, when stock 
ownership is concentrated in the hands of outsiders, as for McEachern’s 
externally controlled firms, owners can either support or oppose current 
management.'One suspects that which becomes the case will depend on the 
firm's performance under the executive's stewardship. When observable 
performance declines, tenures will be shorter. For a management con- 
trolled firm, a still different condition exists: stock ownership is diffused 
and limits the ability to muster either opposition or support from owners. 
However, because ownership interests are commonly organized by man- 
agement through proxy votes, a bias in the short term will exist in support 
of management, permitting the managers more discretion in such firms. 
Thus, such firms are similar to owner managed firms, although the paral- 
lel is not exact. With diffuse ownership, stock may become concentrated 
in the hands of. outsiders, as in takeovers, or when otherwise quiescent 
shareholders are stimulated to act against management through a proxy 
fight. One thus could surmise that managers of such firms are somewhat - 
insulated from ownership demands save. when such demands threaten to 
become concentrated to oppose them. ; 
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—. Thus, the conditions of power and control in the three types of firms 
lead to predictions for differing relationships between performance and 
executive tenure. Among owner managed firms, where managers are most 
insulated from opposition, one would predict a null or even a slightly neg- 
ative relationship between performance and tenure. A negative relation- 
- Ship would obtain if changes in management are adaptive and taken when 
a firm’s performance declines so that subsequent performance improves, 
other things being equal. A firm that consistently retains a manager re- 
gardless of performance will have a lower performance on the average 
than a firm that changes administrators when performance declines. Thus, : 
in a sample of firms in which some change administrators when perfor- 
. mance declines and others do not, an overall negative relationship between 
performance and tenure would be observed. 

In management controlled firms, opposition to the current management 
is organized with difficulty, primarily through unfriendly mergers, take- 
over attempts, or proxy fights. Thus, a null relationship between operating 
performance and tenure would be predicted. It is only in the case of exter- 
nally controlled firms that the conditions exist for effectively holding man- 
agers accountable for the firms' performance. For firms of this type a pos- 
itive correlation between performance and tenure would be observed, with 
longer tenure being associated with more effective firm Pertormadoe ¢ 

From the above reasoning, then the first hypothesis is: l 

Hypothesis 1: Ownership and performance interact to affect exec- 
utive tenure. Tenure will be most positively related to performance in 

the case of externally controlled firms, and least pasurve related i in . 

the case of owner managed fi rms. 

" Neither McEachern (1975) nor Pfeffer and Salancik (1977) tested this 
interaction hypothesis, although both reported significant effects for own- 
. ership. The interaction argument is that poor performance will threaten 
management tenures depending upon ownership conditions that foster 
management control. 

There is ariother line of argument that would lead to the same ERA 
sized interaction. It is possible to argue that managers with more substan- 
tial ownership positions in the firm will be motivated to stay on longer 
when performance is poor, in contrast to managers without such a stake in 
the firm. Managers. in either management controlled or externally con- 
trolled firms, without as much ownership interest, may be more easily at- 
tracted away from poor performing firms or may leave voluntarily to find 
an environment in which they can be more successful. In owner managed 
firms, the managers are more committed to the firm because of their own- 
ership interest and may be motivated to stay on to try to turn the firms’ 
performance around. The present data do not permit a distinction be- 
tween this motivational explanation and the political explanation for the 
interaction developed above. : 

Another aspect of management contiolà is the composition of the board 
of directors, particularly the proportion of managers (or insiders) on the 
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board. The proportion of inside directors is usually thought to reflect 

management domination of the board. Therefore, one might hypothesize: 
Hypothesis 2: The higher the proportion of inside directors, the . 

longer the: tenure of the chief executive officer. : 

This hypothesis recognizes that, in addition to ownership, the composi- 
tion of the board. may be a mechanism by which control is maintained. If 
such were the.case, one would expect to see a main effect of board compo- 
sition on executive tenure, similar to the main effect for ownership ob- 
served by McEachern. And, following the argument used about owner- 
ship, one also would expect an interaction between the proportion of in- 
side directors and performance: .. 

Hypothesis 3: The higher the proportion of. inside directors, the | 

less tenure will be affected by. poor fi firm performance. . . 

Although primary interest here is in the relationship between tenure and 
performance and factors that may moderate the relationship, turnover fre- 
quently has been examined as a function of organizational size. The results 
of such research have been mixed. Grusky (1961) reported that turnover 
was positively related to size, but Gordon and Becker (1964) disputed his 
conclusions, and Pfeffer and Leblebici. (1973) failed to find a significant 
association between firm size and executive tenure. The effect of size is ex- 
amined in the analysis here to pee BIN LEDDUDAE, any observed perfor- 
mance effects. | 

... DATA AND SAMPLE 

The data base for this analysis was collected for a large sample drawn by 
McEachern (1975) for his study of control, executive compensation, and 
firm. performance. The sample was drawn. randomly from Forbes Five 
Hundreds in 1972 and stratified to insure 32 firms of each ownership class. 
Because of the unavailability of some data collected for McEachern’s sam- 
ple, only 84 of his 96 firms were studied. i 

- Control type was classified by McEachern (1975). A firm was classified 
as externally controlled if a group or individual held 4 percent or more of 
the common stock and was not part of the firm's management. A firm was 
classified as owner managed if the chief executive owned, directly. or 
through immediate family, 4 percent or more of the stock. A firm was 
management controlled when no single group or. individua] owned 4 per- 
cent or. more of the stock. 

. The exact amount of stock needed to control effectively a firm i is un- 
known, as is the preċise functional relationship between ownership con- 
centration and control. The function is likely to be a step function, in that 
ownership of more than, for instance, 51 percent of the stock will not re- 
sult in more control than ownership of just 51 percent. Moreover, the ten- 
dency for share ownership to become dispersed among larger numbers of 
investors has reduced the amount of stock necessary for control to sub- 
stantially less than 51 percent. Larner (1970) set 10 percent or greater share 
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ownership as sufficient for control. Sorenson (1974) specified 20 percent. 
Within the extensive literature on contrcl, these percentages have varied 
with historical changes in corporate organization, with the proportion of 
stock needed to control a firm decreasing since 1920 as share ownership 
has become more dispersed. 

McEachern (1975), in the most recent and most comprehensive exami- 
nation of the ownership and control issue, argued that éffective control 
for the firms in his sample was achieved with 4 percent ownership of the 
stock. The results of his analysis of the performance of firms and execu- 
tive compensation as a function of ownership indicate that this assump- 
tion is empirically meaningful. In the present analysis, McEachern's as- 
sumption that ownership categories were distinguishable at this level of 
share ownership was accepted. If this assumption were not correct, then 
the results hypothesized by both the present authors and by McEachern 
would not be observed. 

Various economic theories predict differences i in the effects of perfor- 
mance on executive compensation and in risk and rate of return character- 
istics according to the ownership classification of the firm. McEachern's 
study, in which such effects were observed as predicted, provides valida- 
tion that the categorization at 4 percent share ownership is basically cor- 
rect. If theory predicts differences depending on ownership classification, 
and a classification is found that is consistent with the theory, then there.is 
reasonable assurance that the categorization has some validity. In the pres- 
ent case, McEachern's categorization of firms, validated in one research 
context, was used to explore a different set of hypotheses that rely on the 
same classifications. 

Executive tenure, taken from McEachern, was the years spent as chief 
executive as of December 1972. Firm size was measured as assets for 1970. 
The proportion of insiders on the board ‘was the proportion of directors 
who were managers in 1972. (An implicit assumption in employing execu- 
tive tenure as a measure of management control and power in the firm is 
that the chief executive desires to be retained. Although there is some evi- 
dence that this is true, in that managers remain for longer periods when 
they have the ability to retain their positions because of ownership inter- 
ests in the firm, violations of this assumption would have little effect on 
the analysis. If managers leave office to mcve to better positions, or if they 
leave because of death or retirement, such conditions should not vary by 
ownership and thus could only serve to attenuate the relationships hypoth- 
esized through the introduction of random error in the data.) 

Two measures of firm performance were analyzed, operating perfor- 
mance and performance in the capital market. Capital market perfor- 
mance was estimated by McEachern as the combined rate of return on 
common stock for the period 1963 through 1972, considering all dividends 
as being reinvested in the stock of the firm throughout the period. Com- 
bined rates of return assess a firm's perforraance through valuations in the 
capital market, and they varied considerably with variations in share price 
appreciation during the period 1963-1972. 
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A second measure of firm performance was the firms' net income as a 
percentage of sales (profit margin) for the period 1965-1973. The data 
were taken from reports in Value Line Investment Survey. Further, using 
Value Line's information on industry, a ratio of the firm's profit margin 
compared to the profit margin average for the industry during the period 
was constructed. Profit margin is an indicator of the operating perfor- 
marice of firms and was used, for example, by Lieberson and O'Connor 
(1972) in their study of the effects of administrative change on company 
outcomes. A third measure of profit margins was computed for those 
firms that changed executives during the period, namely: the margin prior 
to the administrative change. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 displays the simple correlations of executive tenure with size, 
performance, and ownership categories. For all 84 firms, executive tenure 
was not associated with either firm size, measured by assets, or the propor- 
_tion of inside directors. 

Tenure was related only slightly to performance and quite strongly to 
ownership. Total returns on common stock was unrelated to tenure. But 
company profit margins were related marginally (r= .15; p<.10, one-tail 
test). Profit margins of firms prior to an administrator change were unre- 
‘lated. 

Although profit PE ERS and return were not onay related toe ex- 
ecutive tenure for the full sample of 84 firms, ownership was. Executive 
terms averaged 16 years for owner-managed firms, 5.41 years for external- 
- ly controlled firms, and 4.89 years for management-controlled firms. 

- To examine the hypothesized interaction between ownership and per- 
formance, two forms of analyses were employed. In the first, the correla- 
tions of the independent variables were examined separately for the three 
ownership categories. In the second, See regression analysis was 


TABLE 1 
Correlations Between Executive Tenure and 
Performance, Ownership, and Other Variables 


(N= 84) 
Variable $75 i z^ ' Correlation 

Proportion of inside directors on the board S a g .002 
Total return on common stock, 1963-1972 l É t 8 4078 
Total assets, 1970 ` ^ 075 020 
Average firm profit margin compared to industry, 1965- 1973 .146* 
Average firm profit margin, 1965-1973 .147* 
Average firm profit margin compared to industry for years prior to administrative change -.042 - 
Owner managed classification : ! .604** 


Management controlled PUER EN go o -316** 


*n< 10 
**p«. .005 
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employed with interaction terms in the regression to examine the interac- 
tion effect while controlling for the main effects of ownership and perfor- 
mance on tenure. 

Table 2 presents the first analysis, the correlates of executive tenure 
within each ownership class. The data indicate that poorer performance 
least affects tenure in the case of owner managed firms and most affects it 

in the case of externally controlled firms. 


TABLE 2 
Correlations of Executive Tenure with Other Variables 
for Three Ownership Classes 


Statistical 
Management Externally Significance of 
Owner-Managed Controlled Controlled Difference Among 


Variable . (N = 28) (N= 27) (N= 29) Correlations 
Proportion of inside directors | l 
on board 06 24015 -.244 n.s. 
Assets, 1970 3157 -.336* .031 p«.05 


. Average firm profit margin, 
compared to industry, 


1965-1973 ~.181 ~.1£3 413** , p«.08 
Average firm profit margin, 
1965-1973 ~,168 ~.058 428** p«.05 


Average firm profit margin, 
compared to industry for 
years prior to administra- 


tive change -.356* 5 yj „208 p<.10 
Total return on common 
stock, 1963-1972 -,145 .376* -.069 p<.05 


*Significantly different from zero, with a probability cf .10. 
**Significantly different from zero, with a probability cf .05. 


Profit margins correlated positively with tenure only in the case of the 
externally controlled firms. Profits were unrelated to tenure in the case of 
management controlled firms and slightly negatively related in the case of 
owner managed firms. On the other hand, the rate of return on common 
stock was related positively to tenure among management controlled firms 
but not the others. 

The data suggest that executive retention is correlated with operating 
profit performance in the case of externallv controlled firms, with stock 
price share appreciation for management controlled firms, and with 
neither performance measure for owner managed firms. Although this in- 
teraction between the type of performance measure and ownership was 
not anticipated, in retrospect it is quite compatible with the general frame- 
Work of the study. Because management opposition for management con- 
trolled firms is organized through capital markets, it is appropriate that 
tenure for the executives of these firms is releted to the firms’ performance 
in capital markets, measured by the combined rate of return on invest- 
ment. 
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Hypothesis 3 posited an interaction between performance and the pro- 
portion of inside directors on tenure. To examine this, interaction terms 
were computed by multiplying the proportion of inside directors by mea- 
sures of profit margin. The correlation between tenure and these inter- 
action terms is -.155 for firm profit margins and -.146 for profit margins 
relative to industry averages. The correlations are opposite those for each 
. variable separately and indicate that when more insiders are on a board, 
the general positive relationship between tenure and performance is re- 
versed. This is as predicted by Hypothesis 3, although the correlations are 
only marginally significant (p<.10). 

Another way of examining the effect of performance, ownership, and 
the interaction of the two on tenure is to estimate multiple regression 
equations for these variables. Below are presented three regressions using 
the three indicators of performance as assessed by profit margin or net in- 
come compared to sales: 


T=8.74+ 11.600M — .490MC + .366PMI — 21.87PMI x OM —16.16PMI x MC . 
(1.87) (2.06) (4.54) (10.24) (12.12) 
r? = 40 


T=8.73 + 11.430M — .404MC — .958PM — 104.29PM x OM — 10.68PM x MC 
. (1.85) (2.11) (25.79) (49.88) (69.62) j 
(00 P4 


T=8.84+ 11.55OM— .868MC —3.14PAC— 16.18PAC x OM —9.99PAC Xx MC 
(1.78 ^ (1.95) (3.54) (7.59) (9.98). 
: : c= 4 r= 43 


where T is the tenure of the executive, the number of years served by 1972, 
OM is a 0-1 dummy variable for owner managed firms, MC is a 0-1 dum- 
my variable for management controlled firms, PMI is the firms! profit 
margin compared to the industry for 1965-1973, PM is the firms' average 
profit margin for 1965-1973, and PAC is the profit margin before any ad- 
ministrative change that occurred during that period. The last two varia- 
bles in each equation are the interaction terms for the two ownership vari- 
ables and the particular profit margin variable. The numbers in paren- 
theses are the standard errors of the respective regression coefficients. 

The results are consistent in all three regressions. In each case, the profit 
margin variable is not significant but the dummy variable for owner man- 
aged firms and its respective interaction term are. The regression results, 
consistent with the data in Table 2, indicate that tenure is least positively 
affected by profit margins in owner managed firms and most positively af- 
fected in EUR controlled firms. - 


DISCUSSION | 


dti is "dens that owieribib mediates the relationship between executive 
tenure and corporate performance. Tenure was related positively to profit 
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margins in the case of externally controlled firms and to total return in the 
case of management controlled firms. It was slightly negatively related to 
each measure of performance in the case of owner managed firms. | 
Fhe data seem to imply that the capital markets impose a discipline on 
management controlled firms in that tenure is related to the firm's share 
price performance in the markets. In the case of externally controlled 
firms, owners apparently impose discipline on managers such that tenure 
varies according to the profit margin performance of the firm. In the case 
of owner managed firms, in which power is most institutionalized, there is 
no evidence for a positive relationship between performance and executive 
tenure, and some evidence for a negative relationship. This implies little 
discipline over the performance of:managers in such firms. 
-© It also is clear that there is not a simple relationship between the compo- 
sition of the board of directors and executive tenure. The proportion of in- 
side directors was not directly related to tenure. This may result partly be- 
cause board composition also is used to coopt and manage external inter- 
dependencies (Pfeffer, 1972). At the same time, the small interaction be- 
tween performance and the proportion of inside directors suggests that 
performance may. have a smaller effect on tenure when the proportion of 
inside directors is higher. Thus, board composition may have some effect . 
on the maintenance of control when performance suffers. 

Within the more general framework that inspired this analysis, it would 
seem that ownership does offer a mechanism for institutionalizing power 
in a firm (Pfeffer & Salancik, 1978) and alters the firm's responsiveness to 
external contingencies. Owner managers are virtually buffered from per- 
formance concerns, and outside owners with large holdings impose strict 
standards of immediate operating performance. But management con- 
trolled firms are less affected by operating profits and more affected. by 
overall performance in capital markets. 

The relation of capital market performance to tenure for management 
controlled firms is an important discovery, considering the dominance of 
these firms among large U.S. corporations. An increasing proportion of 
U.S. firms are characterized as being management controlled. Following a 
natural selection or ecological argument, oné might conjecture that some 
feature of management controlled firms has encouraged their. relative 
dominance. This study suggests that the conditions of adaptability and 
change may be one possible explanation for the increasing dominance of 
such firms. As contrasted with owner managed firms, management con- 
trolled firms are not characterized by control institutionalized to such an 
extent that performance problems fail to bring a change in management 
and policy. At the same time, in contrast to externally controlled firms, 
management controlled firms seem to. respond, in terms of executive 
change, to share price performance rather than to profit margins. To the 
extent that capital markets are efficient and take into account both current 
and future performance prospects, the control structure of management 
controlled firms may be more sensitive to long run as well as short run 
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considerations, providing some advantage over externally controlled firms 
in which executive tenure is more highly related to shorter term considera- 
tions. 

Although ownership is an important source of control in business firms 
with consequences for executive tenure, ownership is not the only form of 
control. Rules that make large board of director majorities necessary to 
approve mergers or outside takeovers, rules that stagger the election of di- 
rectors so that a significant outside purchaser of shares must wait several 
years to obtain control of the board, and rules that do not permit cumula- 
tive voting for directors are all examples of practices that may keep mana- 
gers in control long after serious performance problems have appeared. 
(Cumulative voting permits a shareholder or group of shareholders to ob- 
tain some representation on the board by using all their votes for one di- 
rector candidate. For example, if three directors are to be elected to the 
board, each shareholder potentially has three votes for each share 
owned—one for each director position being filled. In cumulative voting, 
these votes can be pooled so that the shareholders can cast all of their 
votes for a single candidate for a single position. Such a procedure clearly 
makes it easier for a significant minority to obtain at least one representa- 
tive on the board.) An extension of the present study would involve exam- 
ining the conditions under which such rules are instituted and the effect 
these rules have on executive tenure in the face of performance problems. 

As suggested in the literature, one promising avenue for investigating 
organizational change and adaptation is executive succession. In this study 
of succession, the issue of how control is maintained and institutionalized 
can provide important insights into the interaction between organizational 
power and politics and organizational change i in the face of critical contin- 
gencies. 
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Relationships Among 
Individual, Task Design, and 
. Leader Beha vior Variables’ 
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A model predicting relationships among individual, 
task design, and leader behavior variables was examined 
for 171 employees of a large manufacturing firm. Corre- 
lational analyses revealed significant relationships 
among variables and facets of satisfaction, but not pro- 
ductivity. Cross-lagged correlational analysis also 
yielded some support for the model in terms of both sat- 
isfaction and productivity. 


The most widely accepted contemporary perspective on task design is 
Hackman and Oldham’s job characteristics theory (1976). Hackman and 
Oldham suggest that the relationships between task characteristics and or- 
ganizationally relevant outcome variables are moderated by the individ- 
ual’s growth need strength. More specifically, they suggest that individuals 
with strong growth needs (i.e., needs for personal growth and develop- 
ment) will respond favorably to a high scope task whereas individuals with 
low growth need strength will respond less favorably. In a recent review of 
the literature, Pierce and Dunham (1976) note that empirical research has 
tended to support this approach to the study of task design. Increasingly, 
however, researchers are realizing that additional variables must be con- 
sidered when attempting to explain the individual’s work environment. 
Griffin (1979) has presented a model integrating individual, task design, 
and leader behavior variables into one framework. The purpose of this 
paper is to present the results of an empirical test of this model. 

Using the job characteristics theory as a framework, Griffin (1979) sug- 
gests that four forms of individual-task congruence may exist in organiza- 
tions. Individual-task congruence refers to the extent to which the growth 
needs of the individual match the motivational characteristics of the task 
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being performed. The model describes four levels of congruence: (1) high/ 
high congruence, when both task scope and employee growth needs are 
high, (2) high/low incongruence, when task scope is high and growth 
needs are low, (3) low/high incongruence, when task scope is low and 
growth need strength is high and, (4) low/iow congruence, when both task 
scope and growth needs are low. This perspective is consistent with the 
conceptual framework presented by Porter, Lawler, and Hackman (1975) 
and the empirical approach of Staw and Oldham (1978). 

It should be recognized that the congruence construct is a continuous 
variable, as are task scope and growth need strength, and that the ‘‘con- 
gruent’’ and ‘‘incongruent’’ labels are relative. This is especially true for 
the situation when both task scope and need strength are low. The classifi- 
cation of this situation as congruent does not necessarily imply that low 
growth needs and low task scope are a desirable condition. Rather, be- 
cause several researchers (Oldham, Hackman, & Pearce, 1976; Wanous, 
1974) have reported nonsignificant correlations between task and outcome 
variables for low growth need strength individuals and because most orga- 
nizations will have some low scope tasks, it seems that this situation will be 
more congruent than will either of the two combinations labeled incon- 
gruent. 

The model is predicated on the assumption that the individual-task in- 
terface is the most basic relationship within organizations (Hackman, 
1977). The model assumes further that the nature of this relationship will 
have a direct impact on the manner in which the employee responds to 
other organizational factors, such as her/his leader. Hence, the model pre- 
dicts that different forms of leader behavior may influence the relation- 
ships among individual-task congruence and outcome variables. 

The various forms of leader behavior incorporated into the model were 
derived from path-goal theory (House, 1971; House & Mitchell, 1974). 
Path-goal theory was selected for use for two reasons. First, the theory as- 
sumes that appropriate leader behavior is contingent upon, among other 
things, the structure of subordinates’ tasks. Second, the theory recently 
has received a substantial amount of research attention, with generally 
favorable results (Greene, 1979; Johns, 1978; Valenzi & Dessler, 1978). 
The basic model developed by Griffin (1979) and tested in the present re- 
search is presented in Figure 1. The rationale for predicted forms of leader 
behavior for each cell are summarized below. | 

Employees in the cell 1 situation are described as having strong growth 
need strength and as performing a high scope task. Based on the concep- 
tual discussion of House and Mitchell (1974), both achievement-oriented 
and participative leader behaviors would appear to be appropriate for this 
particular employee. 

The cell 2 situation is characterized by individuals performing high 
scope tasks and who, because of lack of motivation, may not want to cope 
with such an ambiguous situation by structuring their own activities. The 
function of the leader in this situation would appear to be to provide task 
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. FIGURE 1 . 
Relationships Among Task Design, Individual, 
ang Leader Behavior Variables 
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structure by plannirig, organizing; coordinating, directing, and controlling 
the work of his/her subordinates. Such behavior is analogous to directive 
leadership. It.is expected, then, that this-form of behavior by the leader 1 in 
the cell 2 situation would lead to favorable outcomes. >` 

The cell 3 situation represents’ the situation in which: employes with 
high growth need strength are performing low scope, simple; and routine 
tasks. These individuals will tend to look to their job as one source of need 
satisfaction, but will find these needs unfulfilled due to the nature of their 
- task. Their reaction probably will be frustration and dissatisfaction. 
Strong. research evidence (House & Mitchell, 1974) suggests that em- 
ployees who perform this type of frustrating and dissatisfying work will 
tend to respond favorably to supportive leader. behavior. 

The situation represented. by cell 4.is one in which a low: growth ned 
strength employee is performing a low scope task. Directive leader behav- 
ior probably.will be inappropriate for this situation. The employee will not 
need the job structured. Similarly, supportive behavior also will be unnec- 
essary because the employee is not likely to be frustrated and/or dissatis- 
fied. Participative and -achievement-oriented leader behaviors. generally 
have been advocated when the employee is ego-involved with the task and 
is deriving intrinsic satisfaction from the performance of the task. These 
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characteristics probably are not generally descriptive of the cell 4 situa- 
tion; thus these forms of leader behavior also would tend to be inappro- 
priate. 

What may be appropriate, however, is a form of minimum-interference 
leader behavior, whereby the leader monitors performance but doesn’t ac- 
tively supervise the employee. Little or no interaction between the leader 
and subordinate would be required as long as adequate levels of perfor- 
mance are maintained. Hence, this form of behavior might be termed 
maintenance leader behavior. The leader in this situation may find it ap- 
propriate to maintain a low level of involvement: with his/her subordi- 
nates. If performance and/or satisfaction problems arise, the leader may, 
however, intervene in a directive and/or supportive fashion to deal with 
the problem. Once the deficiency has been corrected, the supervisor re- 
verts to maintenance leadership. This form of leader behavior appears to 
be conceptually appropriate for the cell 4 situation. 

The specific hypotheses derived from the model and tested were as 
follows: 

1. In the high/high congruence situation (cell 1), achievement: 
oriented and participative leader behaviors will be positively related | 
to high levels of performance. 

2. In the high/high congruence situation (cell I), achievement: 
oriented and participative leader behaviors will be positively related 7 
to high levels of satisfaction. | 

3. In the high/low incongruence situation (cell 2), directive leader 
behavior will be positively related to high levels of performance. 

4. In the high/low. incongruence situation (cell 2), directive leader — 
behavior will be positively related to high levels of satisfaction. 

5. In the low/high incongruence situation (cell 3), supportive — 

leader. behavior will be pastve related to high levels of perfor- d 

mance. 

6. In . the low/high incongruence situation (cell 3), supportive 
leader behavior will be positively related to high levels of satisfaction. : : 

7. In the low/low congruence situation (cell 4), maintenance leader 
behavior will be positively related to high levels of performance. 

- 8. In thelow/low congruence situation (cell 4), maintenance leader 

behavior will be positively related to high levels of satisfaction. 


METHOD 
Setting and Subjects 

The research was conducted in a nonunionized manufacturing plant of 
one division of a large, multinational corporation. The total number of 
hourly workers employed by the plant was 351. Although most jobs were’ 


manual or skill-oriented, plant supervisors indicated that the jobs varied 
significantly in terms of required skills, complexity, and training time. 
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Further, employees ee a wide range of educational levels, age, and 
experience. T eg | 


Procedure 


The primary mode of data collection for the research was a question- 
naire. The researcher gave.each employee a packet of material during nor- 
mal working hours. A total of 342 employees received this packet during 
the first administration. The packet contained a cover letter, a question- 
naire, and a postage-paid envelope addressed to the researcher. Partici- 
pants were asked to complete the questionnaire on their own time and re- 
turn it to the researcher in the postage-paid envelope. Identification was 
requested, but not required. A total of 129 (37.7 percent) usable question- 
naires were returned from the first administration, 109 with identification. 

For a more adequate assessment of relationships among variables, and 
also to investigate causal-inference relationships among variables, it was 
necessary to collect a second round of data. In terms of leader behavior re- 
search, Greene (1974, 1975, 1979) has argued that relatively short time in- 
tervals between data collections are appropriate due to the interpersonal 
nature of the variables. Further, Sims and Wilkerson (1977) present evi- 
dence that selecting an interval that is too long is a.more serious error than 
selecting an interval that is too short. For these reasons, à 90-day time in- 
terval was selected for this study. 

The second administration of the questionnaire resulted i in the distribu- 
tion of 340 questionnaires. The method of distribution was the same as for 
the first, with one exception. Approximately two.weeks after the question- 
naires were distributed each employee received a follow-up letter from the 
researcher. This letter urged continued participation. A total of 171 (50.3 
percent) usable questionnaires were returned from the second phase, 160 
with identification. Of the 109 respondents providing identification during 
the first phase, 107 Q7. A percent) returned. er during the sec- 
ond phase. ! 

Because of the relatively low response c rate, an additional study was con- 
ducted to assess possible nonresponse bias. After the second round of 
questionnaires had been returned, 20 respondents who had provided iden- 
tification were randomly selected. and interviewed. In addition, 20 individ- 
uals who had not returned questionnaires, or else had not identified them- 
selves, also were randomly selected for interviews. 

The interviews obtained information pertaining to two different sets of 
variables. Demographic and behavioral data obtained were age, number 
of years of formal education, percent pay raise last performance review, 
hourly wage rate, average productivity for week preceding interview, num- 
ber of years full-time work experience, and number of days missed from 
working during the previous year. Affective data included one question 
dealing with task scope, one dealing with growth need strength, five deal- 
ing with satisfaction, and one dealing with management's concern. for 
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people versus productivity. Potential differences between respondents and 
nonrespondents were assessed through the use of chi-square and t-tests. 
No significant differences were found between groups on any of the varia- 
bles studied. 

Nonrespondents to the questionnaire also were asked why they had not 
participated in the study. Thirteen individuals (65 percent) indicated that 
they ‘‘did not have enough time." Three people (15 percent) said they 
“lost the questionnaire." Two employees (10 percent) said they **had no 
interest in the study.’’ One person (5 percent) said he ‘‘never got the ques- 
tionnaire.” Finally, one employee (5 percent) indicated that he thought 
the study ‘‘would not improve working conditions." Hence, nonresponse 
bias does not appear to be a contaminating factor. 


Measures 


Job Characteristics—Task scope was measured by the Job Characteris- 
tics Inventory (JCI) developed by Sims, Szilagyi, and Keller (1976). Their 
initial validation work and recent findings by Pierce and Dunham (1978) 
suggest that the JCI is comparable to other perceptual measures of job 
characteristics in terms of its validity and reliability. Cronbach’s (1951) 
alpha for the scale was .89 at time 1 and .96 at time 2. Factor analyses con- 
firmed the a priori structure at both time points. 

Growth Need Strength—Individual growth need strength was neared 
by a subscale of the Job Diagnostic Survey (JDS) developed by Hackman 
and Oldham (1975). This measure provides an index of strength of higher 
order needs relative to lower order needs. Alpha was .92 at time 1 and .97 
at time 2. 

Leader Behavior—Based on a review of the factor analysis results pre- 
sented by House and Dessler (1974), five items to measure directive behav- 
ior, five items to measure supportive behavior, and four items to measure 
participative behavior were selected for inclusion in the present question- 
naire. Achievement-oriented leader behavior was assessed with five items 
developed from the conceptual discussion by House and Mitchell (1974), 
and maintenance leader behavior was measured with four items designed 
specifically for this research; for example, '*My supervisor doesn’t bother 
me as long as I do a good job" and ‘‘My supervisor leaves me alone and 
. lets me work." Factor analysis results supported the scale’s construct 
validity. Cronbach's alpha ranged from a low of .74 (participative, time 1) 
to & high of .96 (supportive, time 2). 

Satisfaction—Satisfaction was measured with a modified version of Al- 
derfer's (1972) ERG scale. Specific facets of satisfaction included in the 
study were satisfaction with the job, satisfaction with supervision, and 
overall satisfaction. In general, factor analysis results supported the 
scale's construct validity. Alpha values ranzed from .79 (satisfaction with 
job and supervision, both time 1) to .93 (satisfaction with job, time 2). 
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Productivity—The organization generates a daily index of productivity 
for each employee for whom direct labor costs can be assessed. This index 
reflects the employee's total output for the day, controlling for setup time, 
downtime, and scrappage. The index is expressed as a percentage, with 100 : 
percent reflecting standard or desired output. The index was available for 
88 of the employees who returned questionnaires during the first round 
(68.2 percent) and 139 of the employees responding to the second ques- . 
tionnaire (81.7 percent). For this study, each individual’s productivity was 
calculated by averaging the daily indices for the 10-day period surrounding 
the date of questionnaire administration. 

. Overall, the scale reliabilities compare favorably to other reliability esti- 
mates reported i in the literature. (Means and standard deviations for all 
variables are available from the author upon request.) 


Analyses 


Intercorrelations among all time 1 variables are presented in Table 1. A 
moderate level of intercorrelation exists among facets of leader behavior. 
This is not seen as a problem, however, because the leader behaviors are 
not conceptualzed as being independent constructs (House & Mitchell, 
1974). Otherwise, all variables exhibit acceptable levels of independence. 
The only significant differences. among time 2 intercorrelations were 
among the facets of leader behavior. In general, the time 2 correlations 
were smaller than those at time 1. 

. The four job characteristics (variety, autonomy, feedback, and identity) 
were scored according to the a priori format (Sims et al., 1976). These 
scores, in turn, were summed to form. an overall index of task scope. 


. TABLE 1 T 
Correlation Matrix of Variables (Time T 
| cl ges. 4, 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 

1. Task scope ; 
2. Need strength 12 
3. Achievement S. 
|. LB. . 09  -.05- 
4. Participative 

LB -.04 10  .60*** 
5. Directive LB - -.11 . .09 .52*** :24** | 
6. Supportive LB .02 -.12 .41*** .59*** .16* 
7. Maintenance l d i 

LB - 43 .02 . .12 .09 -07  .25**. 

. 8. Productivity ~.07 ` -.09 -.03 -.04 -.09  -.01 12. 2 
9. Overall satis- ME. ^ Zi da 

faction 10) , -.06 -04 |'.04  -.06 -.08  -.13 -.13 
10. Satisfaction 

with job .43** 12 .05 © «13 ^.12. -.22** -.10 -.04 .40*** 
11. Satisfaction rt | ‘ 

with supervisor -.14 -.01 -.10 12 | .20* .22** .04 -.26** .60*** .38*** 

*n< .05 

**p5« .01 
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Scores for individual growth need strength were calculated by summing 
the 12 items that comprise the scale. The leader behavior and job satisfac- 
tion subscales also were scored according to the a priori format. 

Cell 1 of the conceptual model describes the situation in which a high 
growth need strength individual performs a high scope task. Individuals 
scoring above the sample median on task scope and above the sample me- 
dian on need strength were classified as cell 1. Cell 2 represents a low 
growth need strength person performing a high scope task. Accordingly, 
respondents with need strength scores below the median and task.scope 
scores above the median were assigned to cell 2. Similarly, cell 3 of the 
model pertains to high growth need strength individuals, operationalized 
as need strength scores above the median, and. low scope tasks, opera- 
tionalized as task scope scores below the median. Finally, cell 4 represents: 
the situation in which a low growth need strength individual performs a 
low scope task. Individuals scoring below the sample median on both mea- 
sures were classified as cell 4. — ` 

For these subgrouping oae to be. appropriate, iuo conditions 
must be met. The first is that sufficient variance exist in both task scope. 
and growth need strength measures to insure subgroups that are qualita- 
tively different and to guard against restriction of range problems. A com- 
parison of standard deviations for the four task characteristics with those 
reported in the literature for the same and similar measures (Sims et al., 
1976; Hackman & Oldham, 1975) indicated that substantial variation 
exists in the present. sample. Similarly, the standard deviation for the 
growth need strength 1 measure also exceeded those reported by Hackman 
and Oldham (1975). É : 

The second necessary: Condition for the subérouping procedure is that 
measures of task scope and growth need strength be uncorrelated. The . 
correlation between these variables for time 1, as reported in Table 1, is. 
.12 (ns). At time 2, this correlation is -.04 (ns). Hence the subgrouping. 
procedure appears to be appropriate. (Moderated regression was not used 
because the results are more difficult to interpret and because a recent 
paper by Blood and Mullet [1978] has demonstrated that moderated re- 
gression techniques may fail to indicate moderating effects that are actual- 
ly present.) 

To test predicted relationships among variables, several techniques were 
utilized. Pearson product-moment correlations were used to test bivariate 
relationships between leader behaviors and dependent variables for each 
of the four cells of the model. Fisher’s z-transformations then were used 
to assess significant differences among correlations. 

Partial correlations also were used to test relationships among leader be- 
haviors and outcome variables. Of course, the use of partial correlations 
for small samples is somewhat tenuous, but the extent to which partial cor- 
relation patterns are consistent with- Pearson correlations should provide 
additional insights into predicted relationships. For cell 1 of the model, 
achievement-oriented and participative leader behaviors were correlated . 
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with dependent variables, with directive, supportive, and maintenance 
leader behaviors held. constant (third order partials). For the other three 
cells, predicted forms of leader behavior were correlated with dependent 
variables, with all other forms of leader behavior controlled (fourth order 
partials). Fourth order partials for nonpredicted variables also were com- 
puted. 

. Possible causal relationships among leader behavior and outcome varia- 
bles were investigated through the use of. cross-lagged correlations. The 
cross-lagged panel correlation technique utilizes data obtained with the 
same instrument from the same respondents at two time.points. Three sets 
of correlations are computed from the data: autocorrelations (correlations 
between the same variables across time points), synchronous or static cor- 
relations (correlations among different variables within time points), and 
cross-lagged correlations (correlations: among different variables across 
time points). Inferences about possible causal relationships among pairs of 
variables are made by comparing the magnitude. of the two cross-lagged 
correlations. Following the procedure outlined by. Kenny (1975), correla- 
tions were corrected for possible reliability shifts and compared using the 
Pearson-Filon method. 

These three forms of analysis related to specific relatioriships. An addi- 
tional test was used to assess the overall usefulness of the model for pre- 
dicting outcome variables. This analysis does not relate to specific rela. 
tionships, but focuses on the total model. The test was based on the as- 
sumption that if task design and leader behavior variables taken together 
explain more variance in individual satisfaction and/or performance than 
just task design or leader behavior variables taken alone, then justification 
will have been provided for the expanded model. 

For this purpose, multiple regression. equations were computed using: 
(1)leader behavior variables to the exclusion of job design variables, 
(2) job design variables to the exclusion of leadership behavior variables, 
and (3) leader behavior and job design variables together as predictors of 
. satisfaction and performance. In these analyses, task design variables were 
represented by categorical dummy variables specifying the four levels of 
individual-task congruence. In the.equations in which both leader behav- 
jor and task design variables were taken together, each leader behavior 
was multiplied by the dummy variable representing the individual-task 
congruence cell for which the leader behavior was proposed to be appro- 
priate. This equation therefore represented the proposed interactions be- - 
tween leader behavior and individual-task congruence. To the extent that 
the interaction model is valid, this, equation: should be more predictive of 
subordinate satisfaction and productivity than is either equation treating 
task design and leader béhavior variables Separace" 


` RESULTS 


Correlations between predicted forms of leader. behavior and outcome 
variables by cell for time 1 are presented in Table 2. Similar correlations 
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for time 2 are presented in Table 3. No significant correlations were found 
between predicted forms of leader behavior and productivity. Some sup- 
port, however, was found for predicted relationships involving facets of 
Satisfaction as outcome variables. For the variable overall satisfaction, 
support was strongest for cells 3 and 4 at both time points. Results for cells 
1 and 2, particularly the partial correlations, are less supportive, but still 
indicate relationships in the predicted directions. 

For the outcome variable satisfaction with job, fairly strong support 
was found for predicted relationships for cell 1. Other predicted relation- 
ships involving satisfaction with job received no support. Predictions in- 
volving satisfaction with supervisor received support at time 1 for cells 1 
and 3, and predictions for all cells were supported at time 2. 

Table 4 presents the results of the z-transformations. In general, 
the pattern of results corresponds with the above discussion of the 


TABLE 4 
Significant Differences Between Pearson Correlations 
of Predicted Leader Behaviors and Dependent Variables 
and Other Leader Behaviors and Dependent Variables 


for Each Cell (Z Test)? 
Cell 1 
Dependent Variable Time I i Time 2 
Productivity None None 
Overall satisfaction . None Ach and Sup — (p«.01) 
Ach and Main (p«.01) 
Part and Sup  (p«.05) 
. Part and Main (p«.05). 
Satisfaction with job 7 None Ach and Dir (p<.01) 
Ach and Sup = (p«.001) 
Ach and Main (p< .001) 
Part and Sup (p«.01) 
l Part and Main (p< .001) 
Satisfaction with supervisor None None - 
Celi 2 
Dependent Variable Time 1 Time 2 
Productivity None : ; None l 
Overall satisfaction Dir and Ach (p«.01) Dir and Ach (p< .01) 
^ DirandPart — (p«.01) Dir and Part (p«.05) 
Dir and Sup (p< .001) Dir and Sup (p < .001) 
l Dir and Main (p<.001) Dir and Main (p«.01) 
Satisfaction with job Dir and Ach (p< .05) None 
. Dir and Part . (p«.05) 
Dir and Sup (p< .01) 
Dir and Main (p<.001) 
Satisfaction with supervisor ` None Dir and Ach (p< .01) 


Dir and Part (p«.05) 
Dir and Sup (p<.001) 
Dir and Main (p«.001) 


8Ach (achievement-oriented leadership); Sup (supportive leadership); Main (maintenance leader- 
ship Part (participative leadership); Dir (directive leadership). 
Differences in correlations significant but in opponit direction than predicted. All other dif- 
ferences are in the predicted direction. 
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TABLE 4 (cont.) 

Significant Differences Between Pearson Correlations 
of Predicted Leader Behaviors and Dependent Variables 
and Other Leader Behaviors and Dependent Variables 
for Each Cell (Z Test)? 











Cell 3 
- Dependent Variable Time 1 Time 2 

Productivity None l None 
Overall satisfaction Sup and Main (p<.05) Sup and Ach (p<.001) 
Sup and Part (p«.001) 
Sup and Dir (p « .001) 
l Sup and Main (p<.001) 
Satisfaction with job Sup and Ach (p«.05)* Sup and Ach (p«.05)* 
Sup and Dir (p< .05)b Sup and Part (p<.05)> 
Sup and Dir (p « .01)* 
Satisfaction with supervisor Sup and Ach (p«.001) Sup and Ach — (p«.001) 
Sup and Part (p<.001) Sup and Part (p<.001) 
Sup and Dir (p « .001) Sup and Dir (p < .001) 
Sup and Main (p<.001) Sup and Main (p<.001) 

Cell 4 
Dependent Variable Time 1 Time 2 

Productivity None None 
Overall satisfaction Main and Ach (p«.01) Main and Ach (p<.001) 
Main and Part (p«.01) Main and Part (p<.001) 
Main and Dir  (p«.05) Main and Dir (p<.001) 
Main and Sup (p«.05) Main and Sup (p«.001) 
Satisfaction with job None Main and Ach (p«.01)b 
Main and Part (p«.05)b 
Satisfaction with supervisor None Main and Ach (p<.001) 
Main and Part (p«.001) 


Main and Dir (p«.001) 
Main and Sup (p< .001) 


aAch (achievement-oriented leadership); Sup (supportive leadership); Main (maintenance leader- 
ship); Part (participative leadership); Dir (directive leadership). 
Differences in correlations significant but in opposite direction than predicted. All other dif- 
ferences are in the predicted direction. 


correlations. A few unexpected results were found and these also are pre- 
sented in Table 4. 

. The results of the cross-lagged analyses are presented in Table 5. No 
causal inference relationships among cell 1 variables were detected. For 
the cell 2 data, a causal relationship between directive leader behavior and 
satisfaction with supervision was supported. Further, the data indicate 
possible reciprocal causality between directive behavior and overall satis- 
faction. | 

Reciprocal causality is also suggested for cell 3 between supportive 
leader behavior and overall satisfaction. Further, causality may be in- 
ferred between supportive leader behavior and satisfaction with job and 
satisfaction with supervision. Finally, a causal inference relationship be- 
tween maintenance leader behavior and productivity was detected for cell 
4. Hence, the data suggest that a leader may influence productivity only if 
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TABLE 5 
Cross-Lag Correlations Between Leader Behaviors 
and Outcome Variables 





Cell and Corrected Cross-Lag 
Leader Behavior (x) With . ....Corrslations — ^ Level of Significance 
Dependent Variables (y) Ty y Ty ix) Between Correlations 
Cell 1 
Achievement with: 
1. Productivity .07 -.17 n.s. 
2. Overall satisfaction .o-dl -.03 n.s. 
3. Satisfaction with job -,16 -.07 n.s. 
4. Satisfaction with supervision -.21 07 n.s. 
Cell 1 i 
Participative with: 
1. Productivity IB -.16 : n.s. 
2. Overall satisfaction -.19 -—20. . N.S. 
3. Satisfaction with job -.21 -.23 n.s. 
4. Satisfaction with supervision ^ -.6 -.03 n.s. 
Celi 2 l 
Directive with: i 
1. Productivity _ ~.02 ~.11 n.s. 
2. Overall satisfaction 46** 30575 n.s. 
3. Satisfaction with job 15 15 n.s. 
4, Satisfaction with supervision 48*** AS. (p< .01) 
Celi 3 
Supportive with: 
1. Productivity AS, 16 n.s. 
2. Overall satisfaction ,57t***. ; ,52*4* n.s. 
3. Satisfaction with job .38** 03 ` (p< .01) 
4. Satisfaction with supervision . ,89*** 4*** (p«.05) 
Cell 4 
Maintenance with: 
1. Productivity oo” -.28* (p«.001) 
2. Overall satisfaction ,A4** d4** n.s. 
3. Satisfaction with job ~.44** .33* (p< .001) 
4. Satisfaction with supervision 38** :30* ** n.s. 
*p<.05 
**p« .01 
8 <= .001 


he/she engages in maintenance behavior while supervising a cell 4 em- 
ployee. The cell 4 data also suggest a reverse causal inference relationship 
between maintenance leader behavior and satisfaction with the job. 

Overall, then, the data tend to support the hypotheses dealing with sat- 
isfaction, but less support is provided for the hypotheses dealing with pro- 
ductivity. Based on the preceding discussion, the extent to which the hy- 
potheses were supported, partially supported, or not supported is sum- 
marized in Table 6. 

The results of the test of the overall model are presented in Table 7. The 
expanded equation incorporating both leader behavior and task design 
variables is a significantly better predictor of overall satisfaction and satis- 
faction with supervision than either of the two simpler models utilizing 
just leader behavior and just task design variables. The complex equation 
does not, however, predict productivity or satisfaction with the job any 
better than do the two simpler models. It also should be noted that all 
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TABLE 6 
Summary of Results - 
Leader 
Hypothesis Cell Behavior Dependent Variable Degree of Support 
l l Achievement Performance Not supported 
Participative : 
2 | Achievement Overall satisfaction Partially supported 
Participative 
2 l Achievement Satisfaction with job Partially supported 
Participative 
2 1 Achievement Satisfaction with supervisor Partially supported 
Participative 
3 2 Directive Performance Not supported 
4 2 Directive Overall satisfaction Partially supported 
4 2 Directive Satisfaction with job Partially supported 
4 2 Directive Satisfaction with supervisor Supported 
5 3 Supportive Performance Not supported 
6 3 Supportive Overall satisfaction Supported 
6 3 Supportive Satisfaction with job Partially supported 
6 3 Supportive Satisfaction with supervisor Supported 
7 4 Maintenance Performance Partially supported 
8 4 Maintenance Overall satisfaction Partially supported 
8 4 Maintenance Satisfaction with job Not supported 
8 4 Maintenance Satisfaction with supervisor Partially supported . 
TABLE 7 
Correlations Between Actual and Predicted 
Values of Dependent Variables 
As Predicted As Predicted 
by Leader by Both Leader As Predicted 
Dependent Behavior Behavior and by Task 
| Variable Alone Task Design Design Alone 
Productivity .16* .16* .14* 
Overall satisfaction d6* /—-———— 9 S39 M ..9 
Satisfaction with 
job .76*** 76*** J13*** 
Satisfaction with 
supervision 2699 a» 62 9 a E, 


Note: Correlations connected by arrows (—) are significantly different at p< .001. 
Leader behavior equation: ' 


J| = bj (Ach) T b,(Par) + b4(Dir) T b,(Sup) + b;(Main) +a 
Task design equation: 
Jn = b,x, + bx, + b4x4 +a 
where; x, = 1 if cell 1, 0 otherwise 
>= 1 if cell 2, O otherwise 
x= 1 if cell 3, 0 otherwise 
Combined equation: | 
7X ,5,(Ach) +X; b.(P ar)+ xjb4(Dir) t x3b,(Sup) + X4b,(Main) +a 
where: x, = 1 if cell 1, 0 otherwise 
x= 1 if cell 2, 0 otherwise 


X4 7: 1 if cell 3, 0 otherwise 
xX4= 1 if cell 4, 0 otherwise 


*p«.05 
»*p«.01l 
»»p« .001 
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three equations predicted satisfaction with job very well but none of the 
equations predicted productivity well. 

The relatively low predictive power of all equations bertaidine to pro- 
ductivity is consistent with the lack of support for correlational relation- 
ships discussed previously. The predictive power of the expanded equation 
for satisfaction with supervision and overall satisfaction provides mod- 
erate support for the expanded model, at least in terms of satisfaction as a 
dependent variable. 


DISCUSSI ON 


The EEN model oe in | this research predicts that task design 
and individual growth need strength jointly define a construct called 
individual-task congruence. The model further predicts that leader behav- 
ior influences the relationship between individual-task congruence and 
satisfaction and productivity. Facets of satisfaction predicted to be related 
to. leader behavior are satisfaction with the job, satisfaction with supervi- | 
sion, and overall satisfaction. | 

Overall, the finding of significant xU: among various facets of 
satisfaction and leader. behaviors serves to indicate that the primary im- 
pact of appropriate leader behavior may be on affective rather than behav- 
. joral variables. Of particular importance are the cross-lagged results per- 
taining to the two congruent situations versus the two incongruent Situa- 
tions. 

The finding that predicted causal inference relationships between leader 
behavior(s) and satisfaction were not supported for the congruent situa- 
tions (cells 1 and 4) might serve to indicate that when individual-task con- 
gruence is high, there is little the leader can and/or should do to enhance 
individual satisfaction. This argument - is consistent with the assumption. 
that the individual-task relationship is the most basic relationship within | 
the organization. l 

On the other hand, moderate support is provided for predictions per- 
taining to satisfaction in incongruent situations (cells 2 and 3). These find- 
ings might serve to indicate that leader behavior may have a positive influ- 
ence on employee satisfaction when the characteristics of the task and the 
needs of the individual are not properly matched. By exhibiting certain 
forms of behavior (i.e., directive or supportive), the leader may serve, at 
least partially, to neutralize individual-task incongruence and, in turn, in- 
. crease employee satisfaction. 

One prediction concerning a causal relationship between leader behav- | 
ior and productivity is supported by the data. This finding relates to the 
cell 4- situation in which maintenance leader behavior is predicted to lead 
to productivity. This finding may be of particular significance in that the 
, maintenance construct is a modification of the current path-goal theory 
formulation. Because the four facets of leader behavior currently de- 
scribed by the theory are all unrelated to productivity, but the predicted. 
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relationship between maintenance behavior and productivity is supported 
(for the present sample), the maintenance construct may facilitate further: 
modifications and refinements of the theory in such a way as to explain i in- 
dividual performance more satisfactorily. 

The lack of support for other predictions pertaining to productivity may 
be a result of any of three possible explanations. First, the index of. pro- 
ductivity utilized in the study might not be a valid measure of individual 
productivity. The possibility exists that work scheduling procedures uti- 
lized within the company and the mechanical nature of most jobs studied 
do not allow individual effort and/or ability to vary productivity to any 
significant extent. If the individual measure of productivity used in the 
study does not actually reflect individual effort and/or experience, then 
the results obtained are not surprising. 

A second explanation might be that neither task design nor leader be- 
havior relate to productivity. The most prominent contemporary task de- 
sign theorist and researcher (Hackman, 1977) suggests that although pro- - 
ductivity may be related to task design variables, the primary outcome var- 
iables obtained by properly matching task characteristics:and individual 
needs are satisfaction and motivation. However, some evidence exists 
(Steers & Spencer, 1977) that productivity is.an appropriate outcome vari- - 
able. Therefore, this particular explanation cannot be either totally ac- 
cepted or rejected. 

The third alternative is that task design and leader behavior are just two 
of many variables, including individual effort, skills, and:experienceé, the 
reward and performance appraisal systems, co-worker factors, and tech- 
nology, which interact to determine performance. Taken apart from these 
other variables, task design and/or leader behavior may not account for 
enough variance in productivity to reflect a significant correlation. This 
explanation appears more tenable than either of the other two. | 

The indirect test of the entire model also yielded moderate support for 
the integration of task and leader behavior variables. The results of this 
test suggested that leader behavior and task design variables taken 
together explain a significantly greater amount of variance in overall satis- 
faction and satisfaction with supervision than do either leader behavior or 
task design variables taken alone. Based on these results (though not all 
predicted relationships among variables were supported), there is some: 
demonstrated support for the conceptual model presented 1 in Figure l. 


IMPLICATIONS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS . 


The study of the seleionshis Piwcen the employee and her/his task has 
been an important avenue of research. However, even more insights into 
organizational behavior may be achieved by expanding the framework 
within which tasks are studied. By incorporating non-task variables into 
task design research in a systematic fashion, the result may be increased 
understanding of the determinants of employee performance and satisfac- 
tion. 
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The results obtatned in the research reported here indicate that relation- 
ships may exist among task design, individual, and leader behavior varia- 
bles as they relate to satisfaction and performance. Recently, other studies 
have suggested relationships among task design variables and technology 
(Rousseau, 1977), organization structure and technology (Schuler, 1977), 
and organizational climate, managerial style, work assignments, and 
employees’ perceptions of their careers (Dunham, 1977). These findings, 
taken together, indicate the need for further study within an expanding 
framework of task design. 

Of course, not all of the predicted relationships among individual, task 
design, and leader behavior variables were supported by the results of this 
study. Further, the data were obtained from one organization and a great 
deal of reliance was placed on perceptual measures. Overall, however, the 
results of the study indicate the need for additional research into frame- 
works such as the one developed here. 

A logical extension of this study would be a reformulation and refine- 
ment of the model. Two specific modifications appear warranted. First, 
the complex network of individual, task design, and leader behavior varia- 
bles must be stated with greater precision. That is, a simplifying assump- 
tion was made that the variables act in a linear fashion to predict outcomes 
when, in fact, the true relationships proba»ly are more complex. Second, 
the exact linkages between variable combinations and facets of satisfac- 
tion, as well as other potential outcome variables, should be more fully 
developed and described. 
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Individuals and Information 
Overload in Organizations: 
Is M. ore Ni ecessaril y Better? 


CHARLES A. O'REILLY, Ill 
University of California, Berkeley 


Hypotheses were postulated that perceived informa- 
tion overload would be associated with higher satisfac- 
tion and lower performance of decision makers than: 
would perceived information underload. The results 
from two field studies support these hypotheses. The 
implication of these findings for organizational commu- 
nication and decision making are discussed. 


A number of authors have advocated viewing organizations as informa- 
tion processing systems (Galbraith, 1977; O'Reilly & Pondy, 1979; Tush- 
man & Nadler, 1978). Galbraith (1977), for example, suggests that organi- 
zations facing varying amounts of uncertainty need to adjust their infor- 
mation processing capacities in order to adapt successfully to the different 
environments. Thus, as uncertainty increases, more information must be 
processed so that these firms will be organized differently from those fac- 
ing a more certain task environment. Tushman and Nadler (1978) also 
note that different organization structures have different capacities for 
processing information such that organizations or subunits are likely to be 
more effective when there is a match between the information processing 
requirements of the task and the information processing capacity of the 
unit. Some empirical evidence is available that supports these theoretical 
contentions (Driver & Streufert, 1969; Duncan, 1973; O'Reilly & Roberts, 
1977; Tushman, 1978). 

This information processing view.of organizations calls attention to the 
need to match information processing capabilities to the information load 
encountered. Failure to achieve this balance may lead to the familiar prob- 
lem of information overload and its less familiar obverse, information un- 
derload. An early study of a library by Meier (1963) documerited the 
former. As requests for service at the library increased beyond the capacity 
of the system to process them, the level of stress and confusion increased, 
and breakdowns in service occurred. Although little else in the way of em- 
pirical evidence for the impact of information overload on organizations is 
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available, the intuitive importance of this phenomenon is often noted. 
Hall, for example, observes that ‘‘a communications problem that is per- 
haps more characteristic of organizations than other social entities is com- 
munications overload’’ (1977, p. 290). Katz and Kahn (1977), Downs 
(1967), and others also pay substantial attention to the problems of com- 
munication overload. Ackoff (1967), for example, warns of the danger of 
assuming that more information is always needed by managers. Kaufman 
(1973) suggests that rather.than provide more information to executives, 
organizations should make better use of information already available. 
Clearly, at an organizational level the dangers of information overload are 
recognized. But what is the evidence of the impact of overload on individ- 
uals in organizations? 

At the individual level, little systematic attention has been paid to the ef- 
.fect of overload or underload. on organizational members. Several reasons 
for this can be offered. First, the intuitive dangers of overload seem ob- 
vious, requiring little or no empirical support for substantiation. A famil- 
iar complaint among managers and administrators is that, of being ‘“over- 
loaded.’’ Similarly, the dangers of ‘‘not getting the word" or receiving too 
' little information also are intuitively obvious. 

A second possible explanation for the dearth of enipirical study is the 
lack of precision in the definition and measurement of the concepts of 
overload and underload. Formally, judgments of overload and underload, 
such as those made. when evaluating electronic communications systems, 
are based on precise measures of:.(a) the volume or load of information 
being received, and (b) the capacity or rate at which the. system can pro- 
cess this information input. With individuals, however, assessments of 
overload and underload require more subjective appraisals, capturing not 
only judgments about ability to process but also preferences for rate of 
processing and satisfaction with the processing task. Hence, studies of 
overload and underload of organizational members need to capture differ- 
ences in individual processing capacities, work environments, and desires 
for information. This suggests.a need for studies of objective overload, 
such as those conducted in laboratories, as well as investigations of per- 
ceived or reported overload, such as those that might be done in field set- 
tings. 

Although almost no research has been conducted on information over- 
load and underload of individuals in organizational settings, there does 
exist a substantial amount of relevant research from laboratory studies of 
information and decision making. These investigations document several 
intriguing effects of information load on attitudes and performance. First, 
as expected, there is.clear evidence that increased amounts of relevant in- 
formation lead to better decision making performance (Blanchard, 1966; 
Naylor & Clark, 1968; Nystedt, 1974; Porat.& Haas, 1969). Second, in- 
creased quantities of irrelevant information reduce decision makers' abili- 
ties to identify relevant information and thereby reduce decision making 
performance (Hodge & Reid, 1971; Streufert, 1973; Well, 1971). For 
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instance, Manis, Fichman, and Platt (1978) provide evidence that low 
validity cues are used by decision makers, as suggested by information in- 
tegration theory, and result in lower decision making accuracy. Troutman 
and Shanteau (1977) also conclude that irrelevant information or low 
validity cues may be used by decision makers with a corresponding de- 
crease in decision making performance. Einhorn (1971) also found a better 
fit for simple mathematical models of decision makers’ behavior when less 
information was available. These findings appear intuitively reasonable 
and point to the need to provide sufficient amounts of relevant informa- 
tion to decision makers while minimizing the amount of irrelevant infor- 
mation present. 

Two additional findings from laboratory studies of decision making ai are 
germane to the understanding of information overload and underload but 
are not immediately obvious. First, a number of studies have documented 
decision makers’ tendencies to seek more information than required, even 
to the point of inducing overload (Driver & Mock, 1975; Schroder, Driver, 
& Streufert, 1967; Sieber & Lanzetta, 1966). Oskamp (1965), for example, 
reported that past a certain point, decision making performance was unaf- 
fected by more information, yet additional information was sought to in- 
crease the decision maker's confidence. Connolly (1977) notes that the fa- 
miliar finding from Bayesian studies of decision making that subjects re- 
vise their probabilities less than normatively justified by the diagnosticity 
of the information may suggest that an individual would need to gather 
more information than strictly necessary to reach some given level of con- 
fidence. These studies, and others, also show that although the excess in- 
formation obtained may actually lead to decreased decision making ac- 
curacy, subjects’ confidence and satisfaction with the decision increases. 
Chervany and Dickson (1974), for example, provided decision makers 
either with data summarized through the use of descriptive statistics or 
with the raw figures. Subjects using the summarized data: (1) made higher 
quality decisions, (2) took less time to make the decision, and (3) had less 
confidence in the decisions than those using the unaggregated data. 
Jacoby, Speller, and Kohn (1974), in a marketing experiment, found that. 
consumers who were provided more information felt more satisfied and 
less confused, but they made poorer decisions than did consumers given 
less product information. Although some questions have been raised 
about the Jacoby et al. study—for example, Wilkie (1974)—the basic find- 
ings remain largely unchanged. 

Overall, these findings suggest an interesting paradox. Jt may be that in- 
dividuals do not accurately perceive their objective information processing 
limits. Rather, more information than can be optimally processed is 
sought. This increased information load may make it difficult for accurate 
identification of relevant cues and may result in decreased performance. 
Consistent with the findings of Chervany end Dickson (1974), Oskamp 
(1965), Connolly (1977), and others, it may be that individuals, rather 
than perceiving this decrement in performance, will express greater 
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confidence and satisfaction in these poorer judgments. Hence, the availa- 
bility of a large amount of information may result in poorer pertormauee 
but increased confidence and satisfaction. 

Although the laboratory evidence supports these interpretations, a 
number of authors:have noted that laboratory studies of information pro- 
cessing and decision making may not possess external validity (Beach, 
1975; Slovic, Fischhoff, & Lichtenstein, 1977; Winkler & Murphy, 1973). 
O'Reilly and Anderson (1979), for example, have noted that in actual or- 
ganizations, unlike most laboratory simulations, information may be am- 
biguous, available at different times and from various sources, and users 
may be subject to a variety of pressures and distractions not adequately 
reflected in laboratory studies. The general lack of research into the im- 
pact of situational factors affecting actual decision making makes it diffi- 
cult to know how much of the laboratory-based knowledge is useful in un- - 
derstanding actual information use by organizational participants. 

The purpose of this study is to provide a preliminary test, using ques- 
tionnaire data from actual organizational participants, of the following 
hypotheses: ` 

Hypothesis 1: Subjects who report themselves to be wideribaded 

(i.e., those who report receiving less than the amount of information 

necessary for their job accomplishment) will perform better than will : 

those who report themselves as comparatively overloaded. B 

Hypothesis 2: Subjects who report themselves to be underloaded 
will be generally less satisfied than will be those who.report them- 
selves as overloaded; that is, information underload, as compared to 
relative overload, will be associated with: 

. (2a) lower job satisfaction 
(2b) lower OVEN FAIBIGEHORM with communication in the orga- - 
nization. 


STUDY 1 
Method 


Subjects—Respondents were all personnel assigned to three navy avia- 
tion units. Data were collected once 3 months after the units were formed 
(n = 579, an 81 percent response rate) and again 12 months later (n = 814, 
an 80 percent response rate). Data for 252 of the respondents present at 
time 1 were also collected at time 2 for an overlap of 44 percent between 
times 1 and 2. 

At the time of the first data collection the three organizations were un- 
differentiated from each other and were pursuing highly similar goals with ` 
comparable organizational structures and technologies. Average age and 
tenure in the navy were 26.8 and 7.8 years, respectively. At the time of the 
second data collection, the units had separated into three distinct organi- 
zations but otherwise remained almost identical in terms of structure, 
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personnel, goals, and technology. Average age and tenure in the navy were 
25.8 and 7.0 years. 

Measures—Respondents from both samples completed a questionnaire 
packet which included demographics and assessments as follows: 

I. Information underload/overload was measured using three items 
from a communication questionnaire (Roberts & O'Reilly, 1974). Subjects 
indicated, on 7-point Likert scales, the frequency and extent to which they 
felt they had either too little or too much information. Factor analyses 
showed only a single underlying dimension for each sample. Items, means, 
standard deviations, and Cronbach alphas are shown in Table 1. The in- 
dex is scored so that a high score represents relative information overload 
and a low score indicates relative underload. 

2. Satisfaction with communication was drawn from the communica- 
tion questionnaire developed by Roberts and O’Reilly (1974). This item is 
an adaptation of the GM Faces Scale developed by Kunin (1955) and asks 
respondents to indicate, on a 7-point scale, the extent to which they are 
satisfied with communication in general in their organization. | 

3. Job satisfaction was assessed using the JDI (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 
1969), which measures satisfaction with five aspects of the job: work 
itself, co-workers, promotion, pay, and supervision. 

4. Sociometric role was determined by questioning respondents, during 
each data collection, as to whom they were likely to contact to obtain tech- 
nical advice; i.e., task-oriented communication. The format of the ques- 
tion required the subject to list the names of those persons contacted. 
Using a recently developed sociometric analytic technique (Richards, 
1974), these data were analyzed and, based on the number of communica- 
tion links with others, were identified as belonging to one of three general 
communication roles: (1) isolates, or those with only one or two consistent 
contacts, (2) participants who are tied to more than one other participant 
but who are not consistently related to a set of other group members, and 
(3) group members or those subjects with over 50 percent of their contacts 
with a consistent set of three or more other participants. These three roles, 
described in detail elsewhere (Roberts & O'Reilly, 1978, 1979), permit sub- 
jects to be arrayed according to their volume of task-oriented communica- 
tions. These sociometric data were used tc obtain some independent as- 
sessment of the validity of the questionnaire measure of underload/over- 
load. | 

Individual performance data were collected in the form of supervisor's 
ratings for the time period of the data collections. Performance data were 
available for 298 enlisted personnel in the first six military pay grades for 
time 1 and 151 of these same individuals at time 2. 

Respondents at time 2 also completed a perceptual measure designed to 
assess work group effectiveness (Mott,1972). This instrument includes 
eight items assessing productivity, adaptability, and flexibility. Mott 
(1972) reports reliability and validity data from studies of three organiza- 
tions. The correlation between this perceptual measure of effectiveness 
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TABLE 1 
Items, Means, Standard Deviations, and Cronbach 
Alphas for Information Underload/Overload Index 





. Timel. - Time2 ` 
: - Item z D X: SD X SD 


1. In a typical work week, approximately how often do you have Jess 

than the amount of information you could consistently handle for 

making the best possible work-related decision? (1 = very often, - 

7 -: not often) 3.95 1.7 428 1.6. 
2. Sometimes at work you may receive more information than youcan . ^": 
efficiently use. At other times, however, you may feel that you are 
not receiving all the information you need. How often duringa - 
week would you say that this lack of MOIS arises? (Iz = Very MEC "A 
often, 7- notat all often}. > . 3.90. 1.6 4.30 1.6 


3. Is the total amount of information you receive in a typical work 
week enough to meet the information requirements of your job? "EE 
` (1 « not enough at all, 7? -: too much) . 7 ug 391 1.3 1407 I1. 
Cronbach alpha: . 00 04 


and the supervisor’ S ating of an individual’s performance was r=. 16 
(n= 151, p<.02, one-tailed test). 


Results 


In order to provide some assessment of the underload/overload mea- 
sure, it was hypothesized that.respondents classified by the sociometric 
procedure as isolates would be more likely to indicate information under- 
load than would subjects who were.either participants or group members. 
Because the sociometric.data indicate the level of communication activity 
of the subjects, it was expected that those who had comparatively fewer 
task-oriented contacts would perceive themselves as having less informa- 
tion than would those with a greater. number of contacts. A one-way 
analysis of variance for the three communication roles (isolate, partici- 
pant, group member) with the information underload/overload index as a 
dependent variable was conducted for time 1 and time 2 data. The differ- 
ences across roles were significant for both time periods (p< .001 at time 1 
and p « .10 at time 2), indicating that isolates were more likely to indicate 
information underload. 

Table 2 presents the simple correlations among underload/overload, 
satisfaction, and individual performance for the two time periods. Recall 
that a low score is indicative of information underload, or the perception 
that less than the desired amount of job-related information is being re- 
ceived. The results thus indicate that information underload is associated 
with lower satisfaction but higher performance. Restated, subjects who 
are comparatively overloaded with information express greater satisfac- 
tion with both the job and. communications in general, but they are rated 
by their superiors as performing less well than respondents receiving less 
information. These findings are consistent across the samples and support 
both hypotheses postulated. 
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TABLE 2 
Correlations Among Information Underload/Overload, 
| Performance, and Satisfaction 


l Sample 
Time I (n=579) | "^ Time 2 (n=814) 

1. Performance? -,12* -.19* 
2. Satisfaction with communications 34** .32** 
3. Work satisfaction .13** .11** 
4. Pay satisfaction 155* 11** 
5. Promotion satisfaction ,14** l is 
6. Supervisor satisfaction 417** .l6** 
7. Co-worker satisfaction 13** .15** 

aN — 298 for time 1 and 151 for time 2. 

*p«.05 
**p« .01 


Although the results in Table 2 demonstrate that respondents who per- 
ceive themselves as comparatively underloaded are more likely to be rated 
as performing better, the correlation between perceived group effective- 
ness and underload-overload suggests the opposite (r= .24, p< .01). This 
relationship suggests that not only is underload associated with relative 
dissatisfaction but also with perceptions of decreased effectiveness. Re- 
spondents who are comparatively overloaded express greater satisfaction 
and more positive assessments of effectiveness, although rated perfor- 
mance is likely to be lower than for those who feel underloaded. | 

As previously indicated, the data collections occurred a year apart. 
Comparable performance data were available for 298 enlisted personnel at 
time 1 and 151 of these same individuals at time 2. Using these subjects, 
cross-lagged panel correlations (Kenney, 1975) were computed in an at- 
tempt to make inferences about the causal ordering between information 
underload/overload and performance. Table 3 presents the cross-lagged 
correlations. Based on recent criticisms of the use of the dynamic correla- 
tion coefficient (James, Hornick, & Demaree, 1978), no attempt was made 
to use this statistic. 


TABLE 3 
Cross-lagged Correlations Between Inforraation Underload/Overload 
and Performance Over a 12-Month Period? 


Communication Reliabilities Static Correlation Cross-Lagged Corrected 


Variable Flalb — l"222b l'la32a  Tib2b — lla2b uaib @ value 


1. Information under- 
lozd/overload .30** ;17* -.]8* -,.28** -.10 -.03 NS 


aN'— 298 at time 1, N— 151 at time 2, and N= 115 at bo:h time 1 and time 2. 
bCorrection formulae contained in Kenney (1975) with differences evaluated using a one-tailed 
test. 
*p«..05 
**»5« Ol 
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Both the reliabilities and synchronous correlations are significant and 
appear to demonstrate stationarity. Following Kenney (1975), reliability 
ratios were computed for use in correcting the correlation coefficient for 
attenuation, and then tests were made for significance in differences be- 
tween the cross lags. No significant difference was discovered, so no infer- 
ences can be drawn. 


STUDY 2 
Method 


Subjects—A survey was made of 163 subjects employed in 4 branch lo- 
cations of a county welfare agency. All respondents were eligibility 
workers whose duties required them to screen applicants for assistance and 
to make decisions about the type and amount of assistance to be provided. 
Each subject had approximately the same case load, was employed at the 
same level, made decisions based on the same sets of regulations, and had 
access to the same information sources. This sample of 163 included 72 
subjects for whom objective performance data was available. Average job 
tenure was 2.5 years. 

. Procedure—Each branch ication was visited by the investigator, meet- 
ings were held with the respondents, and a questionnaire was administered 
and collected. Of the 190 workers released to participate in the study, 27 
declined to complete the survey (a response rate of 85 percent). — 

Measures—Two measures collected in the larger study are relevant here: 

1. Information underload/overload was measured using three question- 
naire items similar to but not identical with those used in Study 1. Subjects 
responded, on ‘5-point scales, to the following three questions: 
(a) “Sometimes you may receive more information than you really require 
.to make decisions. When this occurs, how often does the information 
come from handbooks, files, etc.?’” (b) “At times you may not have 
enough information to make decisions. On the average, how likely is the 
following information source (written materials) likely to fail to provide 
the necessary information?’’ and (c). **Of all the information you use to 
make.decisions in your. job, how much comes from handbooks, files, 
etc.?’’ Correlations among these three items ranged from re .23 to r— .36. 
Cronbach a=.58. 

2. Job satisfaction was assessed using the GM Faces Scale EYE pen by 
Kunin (1955). 

3. Decision making baronies was assessed by independent auditors 
who examine a random sample of each eligibility worker's cases. Auditors 
accumulate errors made in overpayments and payments made to ineligible 
recipients. For each of the 72 respondents in the sample, decision making 
performance was available in the form of an error rate, that is, the total 
number of cases with errors divided by the number of cases reviewed. 
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These data were collected from the auditing unit and provide an objective 
measure of decision making performance. 


Results 


The simple correlation between reported overload and error rate was 
r= .20 (p<.05). Recall that error rate is the average number of errors per 
case. This relationship thus indicates a negative association between per- 
formance and decision making accuracy; that is, the greater the overload, 
the higher the error rate, consistent with the relationship postulated i in Hy- 
pothesis 1. | 

For the entire sample of 163 subjects the correlation between job satis- 
faction and reported overload was r= .20 (p < .01). This is consistent with 
Hypothesis 2a. For the subsample of 72 eligibility workers for which per- 
formance data was available, the correlation between satisfaction and 
overload was r= .07 (NS). Hence, only weak support for Hypothesis 2a is 
shown. 


DISCUSSION 


Overall, the findings presented here are consistent with the results of 
laboratory studies that have demonstrated that past some optimal point 
too much information can lead to decreasec decision making performance 
but increased feelings of satisfaction. In organizational settings there are a 
number of possible explanations for such results. 

First, participants in organizations, unlike those in typical laboratory 
decision making experiments, are usually pursuing a number of tasks si- 
multaneously. It is not always clear what information will be needed or 
when it might be useful. Hence, the nature of the job may require incum- 
bents to gather a large amount of information with the possibility that a 
portion of it might be important at some future time. This may result in a 
tendency to ask for more information than is strictly needed in an effort to 
avoid mistakes and reduce uncertainty. 

Organizational participants may also be subject to pressures and dis- 
traciions that can reduce their ability to process information (Janis & 
Mann, 1977; Wright, 1974). Not only does pressure interfere with the de- 
tection and use of relevant information, but the mere presence of irrele- 
vant signals may also distract decision makers. For example, in a labora- 
tory study of decision making, Troutman and Shanteau (1977) found that 
judges often allowed irrelevant or nondiagnostic information to influence 
their decisions. Hence in the studies reported here, subjects who report 
having more information and being more satisfied may be less able to 
select and use relevant information because of pressures and distractions 
that reduce the time available for processing as well as because of the dif- 
ficulty in identifying relevant information from the total set available. 
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Finally, a substantial amount of evidence is available that demonstrates. 
that decision makers’ choice behavior can be modeled as using relatively 
few informational cues (Dawes & Corrigan, 1974). Although this does not 
prove that decision makers use only a few cues, it does suggest that com- 
paratively few cues may contain much of the needed information. Addi- 
tional items may be associated with increased satisfaction and confidence, 
but not necessarily increased performance. 

The results of these studies demonstrate that perceived information 
overload is associated with decreased performance, but they do not neces- 
sarily suggest that overload is bad. The fact that underloaded subjects ex- 
press lower satisfaction may be a cause for concern. O'Reilly (1978), for 
example, has found lower satisfaction to be associated with an increased 
tendency by senders to distort information during transmission. It also is 
possible that judges with less information, although rated as higher per- 
formers, may be slower to act due to less confidence in their decisions. In- 
formation overload may also reflect a redundancy of information neces- 
sary to insure reliable performance standards in certain critical areas (Lan- 
dau, 1969). Overall, the results may suggest the need, not for less informa- 
tion, but for a more careful dissemination of information available within 
the organization, with particular attention to information-dependent jobs 
or units. 

. Several limitations of this study need to be acknowledged. First, the 
measurement of underload/overload used here is a perceptual one. Al- 
though the sociometric data from Study 1 provide some evidence of valid- 
ity, the perceptual nature of the measure undoubtedly reflects not only 
variations in actual information processing but also affective judgments 
by the individual and measurement érror. Although the item mean scores 
(Table 1) suggest no serious bias within the samples toward either under- 
load or overload, more validation is needed. It may be, however, that vari- 
ations in perceived overload are more important determinants of behavior 
than are objective assessments. Future research might profitably explore 
- those conditions that are associated with either perceptions of overload or 
underload. Some literature exists that documents differences in informa- 
tion processing abilities (Schroder et al., 1967; Taylor, 1975; Taylor & 
Dunnette, 1974). These individual variations in processing abilities may be 
associated with differences in overload and underload given a constant 
rate of information input. Other literature calls attention to situational 
differences that may result in differing requirements for the information 
load, complexity, and uncertainty to be processed (Tushman, 1978; Tush- 
man & Nadler, 1978). Both situational and individual differences may be 
associated with information underload/overload. 

Another weakness of the present investigation is the reliance i in Study ] 
on an overall measure of performance rather than a direct examination of 
decision making performance. Because the critical impact of information 
underload/overload is likely to be on decision making, the results of Study 
2, with a direct assessment of decision making accuracy, are seen as 
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important. Similarly, although job satisfaction may partially reflect satis- 
faction with communication and information availability at work, it can 
be argued that this construct is not closely related to actual information 
use. An examination of the weak but significant correlations between un- 
derload/overload and job satisfaction offers some support for this argu- 
ment. In Study. 1, however, respondents also indicated their satisfaction 
with communication in the organization. This measure was a part of a 
larger questionnaire focusing directly on the transmission and use of infor- 
mation within the organization and should be more closely related to the. 
affective responses found in laboratory studies. Results in Table 2 show 
this to be the case, with underload/overload more strongly related to this 
measure than to job satisfaction.. Hence, some measurement problems 
exist in the studies reported here which should be rectified in future 
studies. 

Finally, although the laboratory studies of information use demonstrate 
the causal impact of variations of information on decision making perfor- 
mance, no causal inferences can be drawn from the studies reported here. 
Causality, however, remains an important issue. The positive correlation 
between relative overload and the perceptual effectiveness measure in 
Study 1 suggests that information users may not appreciate the impact of 
information load on performance. Results reported by Staw (1975) suggest 
that performance may be attributed by individuals to certain situations. 
This may give rise to a belief that ‘‘more information is better.’’ Future re- 
search should explore the relationships between information load and per- 
formance far more carefully than has been done here. The results of this 
study, consistent with those of numerous laboratory investigations, sug- 
gest that information load may indeed have an impact, but one that is not 
as intuitively obvious as some might believe. 
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Informational Cues and 
Individual Differences as 
Determinants of Subjective 
Perceptions of Task Enrichment! 


EDWARD J. OO CONNOR 
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The influences of both manipulated enrichment infor- 
mational cues and individual differences on subjective 
job perceptions were examined. Results indicate that 
both the manipulation and individual. differences con- 
tributed statistically and practically significant variance 
in the prediction of subjective job perceptions. The im- 
plications of these results for job design research are dis- 
cussed. 


Although in Bercerittial psychologists have repeatedly shown that iere] is 
no simple one-to-one relationship between the actual stimulation in the en- 
vironment and what is being perceived" (Hansen, 1976, p. 122), the vast 
majority of job design investigations have employed participants’ subjec- 
tive perceptions as measures of task characteristics. It has been argued that 
such subjective perceptions of task enrichment constitute appropriate 
measures of the jobs being investigated because incumbents respond, not : 
to objective job characteristics, but to the way they perceive those task di- 
mensions. In order to redesign jobs based on the information provided by 
investigations that focus on subjective task perceptions, however, it is im- 
portant to understand the pattern of associations among such perceptions 
and objective task, organizational, sócial, and individual variables. The 
present study was designed to explore the relativé contributions of two of 
these factors, informational cues from others regarding task enrichment 
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and individual differences, in the prediction of task enrichment percep- 
tions. Recent research (O’Reilly & Caldwell, 1979; Weiss & Shaw, 1979; 
White & Mitchell, 1979) has indicated that information from others can be 
a major determinant of enrichment perceptions. In addition to replicating 
- this finding, it was further anticipated during the current investigation that 
participants who differed in terms of relevant individual characteristics 
would attend to different aspects of the information available about the 
task they worked on and, therefore, would vary in the degree to which 
they perceived that job to be enriched. 

One would naturally expect that objective task characteristics would 
have a substantive causal impact on task perceptions. Several authors, 
however, have recently indicated that factors other than the task itself 
(e.g., individual differences, social influences) also may account for a sub- 
stantive portion of the variance in perceptual measures of task enrichment 
(Hackman, Pearce, & Wolfe, 1978; Salancik & Pfeffer, 1977, 1978; 
Schwab & Cummings, 1976). Salancik and Pfeffer (1977, 1978), for exam- 
ple, recently have questioned the degree to which job characteristics are 
fixed objective realities. These authors have argued that individuals may 
develop perceptions of job characteristics based on the informational cues 
from others about their jobs. To the degree that characteristics of a job 
are ambiguous, each worker is seen as ''likely to use social information in 
developing his or her perceptions of the meaningfulness, importance, and 
variety of the job” (Salancik & Pfeffer, 1978, p. 228). 

Several current investigations have provided empirical support for Sa- 
lancik and Pfeffer's (1977, 1978) arguments. Brief and Aldag (1978), for 
example, have recently reported a low average correlation of -.16 between 
supervisor and incumbent descriptions of job characteristics. Although 
somewhat higher inter-observer correlations between perceptual measures 
of the same job have been reported by other authors— Hackman & Old- 
ham (1975), .51 & .63; Hackman et al. (1978), .49—these data indicate 
that well over 50 percent of the variance in the incumbents' perceptions is 
not accounted for in the perceptual descriptions provided by other ob- 
servers. Such findings raise serious questions concerning the congruence 
between objective reality and perceptual tzsk measures. 

Additional and more direct support for Salancik and Pfeffer's (1977, 
1978) arguments has recently been provided by several other investigators. 
O'Reilly and Caldwell (1979), for example, have presented data indicating 
that informational cues about whether a task is enriched or unenriched are 
the major determinant of enrichment perceptions. In their study, objective 
task characteristics were found to affect task perceptions, but informa- 
tional cues had an even stronger influence on those enrichment percep- 
tions. These outcomes appear to suggest that job characteristics, to a large 
extent, may be socially constructed realities. Similar results reported by 
both White and Mitchell (1979) and Weiss and Shaw (1979) also indicate 
that information provided by other workers has a significant effect on task 
perceptions. King (1974), in a field experiment, has shown further that 
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managers’ expectations about job design outcomes can significantly affect 
the performance levels achieved after job design changes. In summary, it 
would appear that information from others has been shown to be a major 
factor in shaping both perceptions of and responses to job characteristics. 
Furthermore, the flow of such evaluative information from other. workers 
concerning one's job is probably a common organizational phenomenon. 
Written and tape recorded informational cues from others were, there- 
fore, used as the mechanism by which to manipulate specific job enrich- 
ment dimensions during the current experimental investigation. These in- 
formational cues were interspersed within the training instructions pro- 
vided for the participants. All subjects in both conditions actually worked 
on the same physical task. This physical task was designed to be low in ob- 
jective job enrichment and, therefore, to be approximately congruent with 
the informational cues provided in the low job enrichment condition. 
Feedback from pilot subjects confirmed that the physical task used met 
this criterion. Because all sübjects in both conditions worked on the same 
physical task, task difficulty was held constant and did not differentially 
influence task perceptions across experimerital treatment groups. ! 
Two additional aspects of the use of iriformational cues to manipulate 
job enrichment during the current.study deserve further attention. First; it 
Should be noted that similar descriptive experimental inductions, in the 
absence of objective task differences, have been used successfully by prior 
investigators to manipulate certain aspects of job enrichment. Umstot, 
Bell, and Mitchell (1976) and White-and Mitchell (1979), for example, ma- 
 nipulated task significance i in this manner. Umstot et al. (1976) also used 
this approach to implement a portion of their autonomy manipulation. 
White and Mitchell’s (1979) use of systeinatic variations in the informa- 
-= tion provided to subjects in order to manipulate an aspect of job enrich- - 
ment is particularly interesting. Their study was specifically designed to in- 
vestigate the relative effects of lob enrichment and social cues on subjec- 
tive task perceptions. 
—— Second, it should be noted that the current job rimeni manipula- 
tions combine aspects of both prior job enrichment and social cue manip- 
ulations. Although the task characteristics being varied were drawn from 
the job enrichment field, the mechanism employed to manipulate these di- 
mensions involved the use of informational cues. Such cues,.as discussed 
above, have recently. been shown to have a strong impact on subjective 
‘task perceptions. The type of iríformational cues used in this study, how- 
ever, differ somewhat from those used by past job design investigators. 
‘Weiss and Shaw (1979), for example, explored the effects-of general non- - 
specific attitudes on task perceptions, but the present study provided sub- 
jects with specific cues regarding the relative presence or absence of the 
job enrichment dimensions being manipulated. This was done to increase - 
"the probability of establishing.a strong linkage between the job enrich- 
ment manipulation and reported perceptions of task enrichment. The 
presence of such a strong linkage appeared tó provide an ideal situation in 
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which to make a conservative test of the main question of interest in the 
current investigation (i.e., the degree to which individual differences, in 
addition to manipulated enrichment, contribute to the prediction of vari- . 
ance in subjective task perceptions). 

Hackman (1969), discussing the factors that contribute to task redefini- 

tion, pointed out the need for research directed at clarifying the individual 
differences that contribute to this process. While addressing a related 
problem, Schwab and Cummings (1976) identified several potential prob- 
‘lems that may arise as a result of using perceptual task scope measures 
within job design investigations. These authors argue that subjective per- 
ceptions may well confound characteristics of tasks and individual differ- 
ences, thereby providing few cues as to how such job characteristics 
should be manipulated in actual work situations. In addition, method var- 
iance may often have confounded associations between perceptual task 
measures and other perceptual dependen: variables of interest (i.e., job 
satisfaction, motivation). 

Ilgen, Campbell, Peters, and Dugoni's (1978) findings bdicating that 
perceptions of task requirements vary as a function of both individual dif- 
ferences and task characteristics appear to provide initial empirical sup- 
port justifying these concerns. These authors examined the influences of 
individual differences (i.e., demographic and personality characteristics) 
and task variables (1.e., four different assessment center exercises) on the 
degree to which each of eight specially constructed task dimension scales 
was perceived to represent attributes important to performing successful- 
ly. Data were collected within the controlled setting provided by a series of 
assessment centers. While participating in the assessment centers, 127 
upper-middle level state civil service managers rated the importance of 
each of eight task dimensions (decision making, decisiveness, initiative, 
oral communications, problem analysis, planning and organizing, leader- 
ship, and interpersonal relations) for successful performance on each of 
four exercises. The results indicated that the systematic differences in the 
task dimensions perceived to be important for success were a function of 
both the exercise tasks and the individual differences of the perceiver. 

Investigating a similar question within two laboratory experiments, 
Lorenzi, Sims, and Slocum (1979) found that perceived environmental un- 
certainty was strongly related to objectve uncertainty manipulations. 
Measures of individual characteristics (i.e.. ability, personality, and demo- 
graphic) also, however, were significantly associated with general mea- 
sures of perceived environmental uncertainty. Both Ilgen et al. (1978) and 
Lorenzi et al. (1979) have provided initial support for the impact of indi- 
vidual differences on aspects of incumbents’ task perceptions. Further 
work, however, is needed to clarify the specific influences of individual 
differences on subjective perceptions of task enrichment. Initial data, re- 
ported by Stone (1979), suggest that field independence may be a determi- 
nant of such task enrichment perceptions. The inconsistent directionality 
evident within the significant relationships presented between field 
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independence and task perceptions, however, makes Stone's results some- 
what difficult to interpret, particularly in the absence of manipulations of 
either task characteristics or the work environment. The. current study, 
however, should help clarify such associations by examining the effects of 
both a larger set of individual differences and manipulated informational 
cues regarding task enrichment. 

Three individual difference variables (field independence, general men- 
tal ability, and intrinsic work orientation) were measured during the pres- 
ent study. Barrett, Cabe, Thornton, and O’Connor (1975a) and Stone 
(1979) have related field independence to aspects of task perceptions. 
These findings appear consistent with prior research which has indicated 
that field independent individuals tend to be more intellectually analytical, 
perceptually discriminating, socially independent, and self-reliant than 
their more field dependent counterparts. Field dependent people, by con- 
trast, tend to be more perceptually undifferentiated and socially depen- 
dent or other directed (MacEachron, 1977). The tendency of field depen- 
dent individuals to make relatively more use of the information provided 
by others becomes increasingly evident as situations become more ambigu- 
ous (Witkin & Goodenough, 1977). It. was expected that the unfamiliar 
task that participants performed during this study's short three-hour work 
period would.probably constitute such. an ambiguous situation. Under 
such circumstances, field independent and field dependent participants 
might be expected to focus on different aspects of their task and work en- 
vironment. Field independent individuals, for example, being more analy- 
tical and socially independent, might be expected to focus more closely on 
the physical task and be less affected by the socially induced informational 
cues-than their field dependent counterparts. Given that the physical task 
was designed, and confirmed by pilot subjects, to be very low in enrich- 
ment, field dependent participants, on average across the two information 
cue conditions, therefore, might be expected to perceive and report higher 
levels of job enrichment. It would seem that this difference in the task per- 
ceptions of field dependent and field independent persons might be 
greatest, however, in the enriched condition where the physical task and 
social informational cues differed most. As a result, it was expected that 
significant variance in task perceptions would be associated with a main ` 
effect for field independence-field dependence and by the interaction of 
this individual difference and the enrichment manipulation. 

Similar results were anticipated for a second individual difference, gen- 
eral mental ability. According to Wesman (1965), those individuals with 
higher levels of general mental ability have a greater capacity to perceive 
relevant relationships and reason appropriately. It was anticipated that in- 
dividuals higher i in such perceptual and reasoning abilities might be more 
likely to give critical appraisal and ignore the information provided by 
others when it was inconsistent with the physical task they were perform- 
ing. As a result, it was expected that, on average, those with higher levels 
of general mental ability would tend to perceive their jobs as less enriched. 
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As with field independence, however, it would seem that this difference in 
the task perceptions of those high and low in general mental ability might 
be greatest in the high enrichment informational cue condition. As a re- 
sult, it was expected that significant variance in task perceptions would be 
associated with a main effect for general mental ability and by the interac- 
tion of general mental ability and the enrichment manipulation. 

Psychologists have long been aware that needs and values affect percep- 
tions (Bruner & Goodman, 1947). A measure of intrinsic work orienta- 
tion, therefore, was included within the current investigation with the ex- 
pectation that those who valued rewards from the work itself most highly 
would tend to perceive their tasks as more enriched. This prediction is con- 
sistent with prior survey results reported by Hackman and Oldham (1975) 
in which individuals with higher levels of growth need strength perceived 
their jobs to be significantly higher in job enrichment. Stone (1975) has 
also presented survey data in which perceived enrichment was significantly 
and positively associated with work related values. Although alternate ex- 
planations exist for such results (e.g., that people with higher intrinsic 
work orientation seek out jobs that are high in objective levels of job en- 
richment), the current investigation was designed to provide a more con- 
clusive test of the degree to which individuals with higher intrinsic work 
orientation tend to perceive objectively similar jobs as more enriched. 

Those with higher intrinsic work orientation were, on average, expected 
to perceive their jobs as more enriched, but it was anticipated that such 
differences in perceptions across people might be strongest in the high en- 
richment condition in which informational cues were provided that could 
be attended to in order to support such beliefs. As a result, it was expected 
that significant variance in task perceptions would be associated with a 
main effect for intrinsic work orientation and by the interaction of intrin- 
sic work orientation and.the enrichment manipulation. 

In summary, it was hypothesized: (I) that the informational cue manip- 
ulation of enrichment would contribute significantly to the prediction of 
subjective task perceptions, (2) that the individual difference measures 
would each contribute additional variance in the prediction of subjective 
task perceptions beyond that accounted for by the manipulation of enrich- 
ment, and (3) that the interactions of manipulated enrichment and each of 
the individual difference measures would also contribute additional vari- 
ance in the prediction of subjective task perceptions beyond that ac- 
counted for by the main effects associated with these variables. 


METHOD 
Subjects 
Subjects were 90 male undergraduate students from a midwestern uni- 


versity who volunteered to participate in a psychology experiment for $2 
per hour. Each of the participants responded to an ad in the school 
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newspaper and was randomly assigned to one of two experimental treat- 
ment conditions. Randomization was accomplished by counterbalancing 
the day and time the different conditions were given while assigning indi- 
viduals to the time slots that fit their school schedules. The pattern of 
treatment days and hours was reversed each week throughout the experi- 
mental sequence. 


Experimental Task 

H s 
. While working on the experimental task, participants were seated at one 
of four wooden booths located side by side. Each booth was enclosed (i.e., 
front and two sides) such that the subjects were Separated from each 
other. — 

The physical task employed was developed i in onder to simulate i impor- 
tant aspects of trouble-shooting maintenance work on complex electronics 
equipment. Subjects followed an intricate series of diagnostic instructions 
and matrices to determine the location of.malfunctioning components 
within the simulated equipment. Each piece of equipment was represented 
by a box of 490 punched computer cards. All decks for each subject were 
identical with the exception of a varying series of simulated malfunction- 
ing components inserted in each deck. These malfunctioning components 

consisted of inserted cards with incorrectly punched hole configurations. 


. Experimental Design 


The design consisted of two levels of fufoemadonals cues which de- 
scribed the degree to which subjects’ tasks were either enriched or unen-. 
riched. Steers and Mowday have pointed out the present lack of empirical 
support for the relevance of those task characteristics typically included 
within job enrichment investigations and have suggested that ‘perhaps 
other more important characteristics have not been defined into the exist- 
ing models” (1977, p. 655). During the current investigation high and low 
. job enrichment conditions were developed through the systematic manipu- 

. Jation of informational cues regarding the relative presence or absence of 
four task dimensions (task identity, responsibility, feedback, and the op- 
. portunity to learn new skills) which differ somewhat from the task charac- 
. teristics typically employed in prior job design research (Hackman & Old- 
ham, 1975). These dimensions were selected based on both their theoreti- 
cal relevance and their importance to the nature of the work under investi- 
gation (i.e., maintenance of complex electronics equipment). Importance 
judgments were made based on an extensive literature review, an examina- 
tion of relevant job descriptions, and a content analysis of interviews with 
20 workers employed on jobs similar to the one being simulated during the 
current investigation. 
.. In the low socially influenced. enrichment condition, participants were 
— given informational cues indicating that their job was low in responsibil- 
. ity, feedback, task identity, and the opportunity to learn new skills. In the 
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high enrichment treatment, however, it was suggested that substantive 
amounts of these attributes were present. These manipulations were pre- 
sented as part of the written task instructions reinforced by message cards. 
inserted in the equipment decks and furtker emphasized by tape recorded 
comments inserted within the maintenance task training instructions. Task 
identity, for example, was manipulated by informing the low task enrich- 
ment participants that they could complete only a small repetitive portion 
. of the overall job. In contrast, high condition participants were told that 
they could do a whole piece of work from beginning to end and therefore’ 
complete all needed maintenance. work on eách piece of equipment. | 

Manipulation of the remaining three task attributes emphasized this no-. 
tion of doing either part of a job or a total task. Feedback was manipu- 
lated by informing high enrichment participants that the maintenance jobs 
they worked on could be tested immediately after each job was completed. 
These individuals were told, therefore, that they would be given feedback 
regarding the amount and quality of their performance. In contrast, low 
enrichment participants were led to believe that the extensive time required 
to test suggested repairs in all equipment decks would make it impossible 
to provide them with feedback on their pzrformance. 

Responsibility was manipulated by informing high condition partici- 
pants that they were fully accountable for whether malfunctions were cor- 
rected because they had both the expertise and test equipment needed to 
locate any potential problem areas. Alternatively, low enrichment partici- 
pants were told that their work was specialized. They were, therefore, led 
to believe they could correct malfunctions in only limited subsections of 
the total equipment decks, making them only partially accountable PE 
whether malfunctions were fully repaired. 

The high level of learning new skills was induced by informis high en- 
richment participants that the job provided a unique opportunity to learn 
a valuable systematic approach to problem solving which could be gen- 
eralized to other areas of their personal lives. In contrast, low condition 
participants were informed that.the task they were about to perform was 
repetitive in nature, making it improbable that they would learn SODE 
that would be useful to them in their personal lives. 


Procedures and Measures . 


Participants in each condition epotied on three separate days for idi- 
vidual difference testing, training, and work on the simulated maintenance 
task. The tests of field independence, genzral mental ability, and intrinsic 
work orientation were administered on the first day. Specifically, the par- 
ticipants completed the Rod and Frame Test (Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman, 
Machover, Meissner, & Wapner, 1954), the Group Embedded Figures 
Test (Witkin, Oltman, Raskin, & Karp, 1971), Form A of the Wesman 
Personnel Classification Test (Wesman, 1965), and the Survey of Work 
Values (Wollack, Goodale, Wijting, & Smith, 1971). Although the Rod 
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and Frame Test, which asks subjects to adjust a tilted rod to the vertical 
position, and the Group Embedded Figures Test, which requires that sub- 
- jects locate simple figures within complex backgrounds, are both measures 
of field independence, prior findings have occasionally indicated a lack of 
convergence of results using these apparatus and paper and pencil mea- 
sures (Gruenfeld & Arbuthnot, 1969). Because prior researchers (Barrett, 
Cabe, & Thornton, 1968; Wachtel, 1972) have reported a lack of linearity 
between the Rod and Frame Test and paper and pencil measures of field. 
independence, both types of tests wereincluded within the current investi- 
gation. Thornton and Richards (1969) have demonstrated that tests scored 
in terms of items per time require a reciprocal transformation to correct 
for inherent curvilinearity. This transformation was, therefore, performed 
on the Group Embedded. Figures Test scores. 

The Wesman Personnel Classification Test, also included in the current 
test battery, is a measure of two aspects of mental ability—verbal reason- 
ing and numerical ability. As suggested by Wesman (1965), scores on these 
two parts.of the test were combined to dis an index of overall general 
mental ability. 

The Survey of Work. Values, a measure of the. meaning an individual at- 
taches to his or her work role, was also administered to all study partici- 
pants. The three subscales that address attitudes regarding the intrinsic as- 
pects of work (pride in work, job involvement, and activity preference) | 
were summed into a standardized linear composite measure of intrinsic 
work orientation during the current study. 

All subjects were trained to perform.the laboratory tasks on the second 
day. On the third day, participants worked on the experimental tasks for 
three hours. Each individual was allowed to work at his own pace while 
searching for malfunctions in the simulated. electronics equipment. Be- 
tween one and three jobs to be complered were kepi available to each indi- 
vidual at all times. 

Two measures of task perceptions were obtained after participants com- 
pleted work on the experimental task: The measures administered in- 
cluded the Attribute Description :Scale (ADS) (Barrett, Bass, O’Connor, 
Alexander, Forbes, & Cascio, 1975d) and a modified version of the Work 
Itself/Work Environment Description Questionnaire (WIWE). (Cascio, 
1973). Both the ADS and WIWE measured participants’ perceptions of 
the experimental task in terms of responsibility, feedback, task identity, 
and the opportunity to.learn new skills. These instruments were developed 
‘based on literature review, survey, and interview information which indi- 
cated that responsibility, feedback, task identity, and the opportunity to 
learn new skills were the four job enrichment attributes that best satisfied 
the simultaneous criteria of (1). being perceived as most important to com- 
plex electronics maintenance productivity and (2) being most preferred by 
relevant maintenance personnel. No other instruments that assess these 
four specific job characteristics manipulated during the current investiga- 
tion are known to the current authors. Both of these recently developed 
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measures of task perceptions, therefore, were included within the current 
study in order to increase confidence in the generalizability of the findings. 
The correlation between these two scales within the current data was .66 
(p«.001). A correlation of this size wculd seem to indicate that these 
scales are measuring aspects of the same construct. The size of the poten- 
tial unique variance component assessed by each scale, however, suggests 
that both measures might provide useful and somewhat different contri- 
butions towards understanding the influences of informational cues and 
individual differences on subjective task perceptions. 

The items selected to represent each of the four important task attri- 
butes were chosen from a pool developed utilizing a Smith and Kendall 
(1963) retranslation procedure. To construct the ADS, these items were 
built into paragraph long job descriptions of potential maintenance tasks. 
The amount of each attribute represented in the job descriptions was 
varied by injecting high and low scaled expressions of frequency into the 
items. Sixteen job descriptions, varying in terms of the four task attri- 
butes, were created in this manner. Experimental participants ranked 
these descriptions in order from those jobs that best described the experi- 
mental task they had just completed to those that were least descriptive of 
that work. These rankings then were scored in terms of the amount of 
each of the four task attributes described as present, and these four scores 
were summed to calculate the total amount of attributes the participants 
perceived as present in the laboratory tasks. 

Evidence supporting the reliability and validity of the ADS can be drawn 
from several studies. An alternate form reliability coefficient of .81, for 
example, was obtained in the sample of 50 enlisted Naval personnel during 
the development of the questionnaire. Job design theory suggests that task 
enrichment should be positively associated with satisfaction and negatively 
related to turnover. Consistent with these predictions, Barrett et al. 
(1975d) have reported that, in a sample of 30 enlisted Naval personnel, 
ADS scores were significantly associated with both work satisfaction (.57, 
p<.001) and length of past Naval service (.43, p< .05). In addition, signif- 
icant positive associations between ADS scores and work satisfaction were 
found during two past laboratory investigations (Barrett, Forbes, Alex- 
ander, O'Connor, & Balascoe, 1975b; Barrett, O'Connor, Alexander, 
Forbes, Balascoe, 1975c). These preliminary results provide initial support 
for and validity of the ADS as a measure of perceived task enrichment. 

' The Work Itself/Work Environment Description Questionnaire was 
also administered as a second measure of participants’ perceptions of the 
presence of task attributes. Items were Geveloped from the literature re- 
view, survey, and interviews described above. The universe of job views 
described above. The universe of job related elements resulting from these 
procedures was then allocated and scaled by a pool of 150 judges follow- 
ing a Smith and Kendall (1963) retranslation procedure. The results of this 
procedure provided evidence supporting the construct validity of the final 
items selected to measure responsibility, feedback, task identity, and the 
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opportunity to learn new skills. These items were cast in behaviorally an- 
chored scales and used by the participants to describe the experimental 
tasks they had just completed. A test-retest reliability coefficient of .83 for 
the WIWE total score (sum of the responsibility, feedback, task identity, 
and learning new skills dimensions) was obtained over a two-week interval 
in a sample of 32 managerial and nonmanagerial employees. In addition, 
significant positive associations between WIWE scores and work satisfac- 
tion have been observed during two previous laboratory investigations 
(Barrett et al., 1975b; Barrett et al., 1975c). These preliminary results pro- 
vide initial support for the reliability and validity of the WIWE as a 
measure of task perceptions. 


Analysis 


The major analyses used during this investigation were directed at as- 
sessing the contributions of manipulated enrichment information, individ- 
ual differences, and the interactions among these variables to the predic- 
tion of subjective job perceptions. These contributions were assessed using 
stepwise regression analyses. The two perceptual task measures (ADS, 
WIWE) were each, in separate analyses, regressed on four sets of predic- 
tors. Each set of predictors included the enrichment manipulation, an in- 
dividual difference, and the interaction of the enrichment manipulation 
and the individual difference. Because subjective perceptions have often 
been substituted for manipulated enrichment within job design research, 
the magnitude of the associations between these two types of variables 
were assessed directly by entering manipulated enrichment into the regres- 
sion equations first. In order to seek the most parsimonious solution avail- 
able, an individual difference measure was entered into each equation sec- 
ond, and the interaction term was entered last. Following a hierarchical 
procedure (Cohen, 1978; Kerlinger & Pedhazur, 1973), results were in- 
spected to determine if each of the potential predictors, in the sequence en- 
tered, contributed significantly to the overall prediction of participants’ 
subjective job perceptions. 


RESULTS 


The means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations for all measures 
investigated in the current study are presented in Table 1. Several associa- 
tions are of note within this table. As expected, strong positive relations 
exist between the informational manipulation of enrichment and both 
subjective task perception measures—ADS (.66) and WIWE (.58). Al- 
though correlations of this magnitude do not support the substitutability 
of these measures (McCornack, 1956), they do suggest substantial com- 
mon variance across the manipulated enrichment variable and both sub- 
jective job perception measures. 
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TABLE 1 


December 


Means, Standard Deviations, and 
Pearson Correlations among Individual 
Differences and Task Measures? 





(N= 90) 
Variables M SD l 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Wesman totalà 38.76 8.78 
2. Rod & Frame test? 25.50 27.05 -.20 
3. Group Embedded Figures test? à. — 422 29 > * t 
4. Survey f work values intrinsic 

orientationd 124.58 12.48  .16 19 .00 
5. Enrichment manipulation® 1.50 50 H .13 a2 .03 
6. Attribute description scale 121.09 43.53 -.05 20**  .30** ..22*- .G6*** 
7. Work itself/work environment l 

description questionnaire 11.09 3.54 ~,13 .25* are’. AG  .538***. Got" 


aWesman total is a linear composite of Wesman Personnel Classification Test verbal and numeri- 
cal scores. 
bLower scores indicate greater field independence. 
«Inverse transformation performed on Group Embedded Figures test raw scores. Lower scores in- 
dicate greater field independence. 
dT inear composite of pride in work, job involvement, and activity preference scales. 
eManipulated conditions coded as 2 for most enriched and 1 for least enriched. 


Gad NM 


*p«..05 
**p« .01 
***n < 001 


TABLE 2 


Manipulated Enrichment Information, 
Rod and Frame Test Scores, and 
Subjective Job Perceptions 


Predictors 


. Enrichment manipulation? 
. Rod and Frame test 
. Enrichment manipulation 


x Rod and Frame Test 


Attribute Descripticn Scale 


R2 

R^ Change df F 
.431 .431 1/88 66.70** 
.475 .044 1/87.  7.27** 
476 .001 1/86 wll 


Work Itself/ Work Environment 
Description Questionnaire 


R2 
R? Change df F 
.336 .336 1/88 44.67** 
.365 .029 1/87 4.00% 
.365 .000 1/86 .00 


aManipulated conditions coded as 2 for most enriched and 1 for least enriched. 


*p«..05 
**p« .01 


The lack of significant associations among individual difference mea- 
sures and the enrichment manipulation would be expected, given the ran- 
dom assignment of participants to treatments. Both field independence 
and intrinsic orientation do correlate significantly with the perceptual job 
measures, however, suggesting that a part of subjective task perceptions 
may be the result of the predispositions of the perceivers. The zero-order 
relationships between general mental ability and the task perception mea- 
sures were not significant, however. 
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Tables 2 through 5 present the results obtained when the two subjective 


job perception measures were regressed on the manipulated treatments, 
individual differences, and the interactions of the manipulated treatments 
with the individual differences. Consistent with the correlational outcomes 
presented in Table 1, the informational cue manipulation of enrichment 
accounts for a significant percentage of the variance in both the ADS (43.1 
percent) and the WIWE (33.6 percent) measures of task perceptions. 


As hypothesized, relations presented in Tables 2 and 3 consistently show 


that field independence, as measured by both the Rod and Frame and the 
Group Embedded Figures Test, accounts for significant additional vari- 
ance in both subjective job perception measures beyond that explained by 
the enrichment manipulation. Field dependent subjects tended to see the 
job as more enriched. None of the four interactions was significant, how- 
ever. 


* RO 


TABLE 3 
Manipulated Enrichment Information, 
Group Embedded Figures Test 
Scores, and Subjective Job Perceptions 


Work Itself/Work Environment 
Attribute Description Scale Description Questionnaire 
R? R? 
Predictors R? Change df F R? Change df F 


. Enrichment manipulations — .431 .431 1/88 66.70** . .336 .336 1/88 44.67** 
. Group Embedded Figures 


test? 480  .049 1/87  8.16**  .378 042 1/87  5.78* 


. Enrichment manipulation 


x Group Embedded 
Figures test .480 .000 1/86 .01 .385 .007 1/86 .95 


aManipulated conditions coded as 2 for most enriched and 1 for least enriched. 
bInverse transformations of Group Embedded Figures test raw scores. 


*p«..05 
**p«.01 
TABLE 4 
Manipulated Enrichment Information, 
Wesman Personnel Classification Test Scores, and 
Subjective Job Perceptions 
! Work Itself/ Work Environment 
Attribute Description Scale Description Questicnnaire 
| R? R2 
Predictors R? Change df F R2 Change df F 


. Enrichment manipulation? .431 .431 1/88 66.70** .336 336 1/88 44.67** 
. Wesman total> 445 014 17/87 2.21 .376 .040 1/87 5.60* 
. Enrichment manipulation 


x Wesman total 480 .035 1/86  5.79* 381 .005 1/86  .63 


aManipulated conditions coded as 2 for most enriched and 1 for least enriched. 
vWesman total is a linear composite of Wesman Personnel Classification test verbal and numerical 
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TABLE 5 
Manipulated Enrichment Information 
Survey of Work Values Intrinsic - 
Orientation Scores, and Subjective 
Job Perceptions 


T Work Itself/ Work Environment 
Attribute Description Scale Description Questionnaire 


l _ Re R2 
Predictors R? Change df Fo R? Change df F 
1. Enrichment manipulation?  .431 431 1/88 56.70"* .336 336 1/88 44.67** 
2. Intrinsic orientation® 471 040 1/87  6.56* 356 |.020 1/87 ^ 2.67 
3. Enrichment manipulation (7 ee 
x intrinsic orientation .476 005 1/86 .73 :391 .Q01 1/86 .07 


aManipulated conditions coded as 2-for most enriched and 1 for least enriched. 
bLinear composite of pride in work, job involvement, and activity preference scales from the 
survey of work values. 
*p«.05 
**p« 01 


The Wesman general mental ability measure contributed significant ad- 
ditional variance in the prediction of subjective job perceptions as mea- 
sured by the WIWE (Table 4). The sign of the beta indicated that those 
subjects who were higher in general mental ability tended to perceive the 
jobs to be less enriched. Thus, although tke zero order correlation between 
general mental ability and WIWE task perceptions did not reach signifi- 
cance (Table 1), the relationship between these variables, after controlling 
for the enrichment manipulation, was significant. Only the interaction of 
the Wesman scores and the enrichment manipulation accounted for signif- 
icant additional variance in the ADS. Further analyses indicated that, as 
predicted, this interaction resulted from a significant relationship between 
general mental ability and task perceptions in the high enrichment condi- 
tion (-.42, p « .01) and a nonsignificant association in the low enrichment 
treatment (.12, NS). The difference between the magnitude of these corre- 
lations was significant (p «.05). For the Wesman, however, neither the 
main effect in predicting ADS scores nor the interaction | in predicting 
WIWE task perceptions was significant. 

As predicted, the Survey of Work Values intrinsic orientation scale also 
contributed significant variance in the prediction of the ADS subjective 
job perception measure beyond that accounted for by the enrichment ma- 
nipulation (Table 5). More intrinsically oriented subjects tended to see the 
job.as more enriched. Neither the additional contribution of the intrinsic 
orientation scale to the WIWE perceptual job measure nor either of the in- 
teractions was significant, however. | 

Consistent with the above results, data from two additional summary 
regression analyses indicated that a unit weighted linear combination of 
the four individual differences accounted for significant additional vari- 
ance beyond the informational manipulat:on of enrichment in both of the 
subjective job perception measures. Specifically, this individual difference 
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composite accounted for an additional 8.3 percent of the variance in 
WIWE scores and an added 9.1 percent of the variance in ADS responses. 
Neither of the interactions was significant, however. 

In the two instances above in which individual differences were not 
found to contribute significant additional variance to the prediction of 
subjective job perceptions, a second set of regression analyses was also 
performed. Specifically, the sums of squares corresponding to these indi- 
vidual differences were pooled into the appropriate residual terms. These 
residual terms were then used to retest the significance of the interaction 
components. The findings obtained utilizing this approach did not differ 
substantively from the results presented above. | 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study have tended to confirm that while the informa- 
tional cue manipulation of enrichment contributed significantly to the pre- 
diction of subjective job perceptions, individual differences also often ac- 
counted for additional significant variance in the prediction of these in- 
cumbent perceptions. Strong, positive, significant correlations were found 
between the enrichment manipulation and both subjective job perception 
measures. In six of the eight instances in which individual differences were 
tested they contributed significant additional variance to the regression 
equations employed to predict subjective job perceptions. Given the corre- 
Jations among these individual difference measures, these tests obviously 
were not independent of each other. It is interesting, however, that al- 
though the manipulated treatments consistently accounted for the major 
portion of.the variance in the subjective job perception measures, as 
would be expected, the additional variance provided by the individual dif- 
ferences also appears to be practically significant, amounting to 4 percent 
or more of the subjective job perception variance for five of the eight indi- 
vidual difference measures tested. When a linear composite of these indi- 
vidual differences was employed, this overall summary measure accounted 
for an additional 8.3 percent and 9.1 percent of the variance in the two 
subjective job perception measures. It does not seem unreasonable that 
other individual differences, not included within the current investigation, 
might account for even more of the variance in these perceptual task 
measures. 

Salancik and Pfeffer (1978) have argued that when characteristics are 
ambiguous, workers are likely to use social information in developing 
their task perceptions. The current data suggest that the degree to which 
such social information is used may vary systematically across individuals. 
These outcomes appear consistent with previous findings that have sup- 
ported the influences of individual differences on workers’ perceptions of 
various aspects of their jobs (Barrett et al., 1975a; Ilgen et al., 1978; 
Lorenzi et al. 1979; Stone, 1979). As hypothesized, field dependent par- 
ticipants appear to have focused more directly on socially induced 
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informational cues than did their more field independent counterparts in 
formulating their subjective task perceptions. In contrast, field indepen- 
dent subjects seem to have been mcre strongly influenced by the 
nonenriched physical aspects of the task on which they worked. 

Data relevant to the associations of both general mental ability and in- 
trinsic work orientation with subjective task perceptions appear to support 
the hypotheses only partially. Individuals with higher levels of general 
mental ability did tend to report on the WIWE questionnaire that they 
perceived their jobs to be less enriched than did their lower general mental 
ability counterparts, but comparable results were not observed for the 
ADS measure of task perceptions. Similarly, an examination of Survey of 
Work Values to ADS associations suggests that participants with higher 
intrinsic work orientation tended to see the job as more enriched than did 
their lower intrinsic orientation counterparts. These findings, however, 
were not replicated when intrinsic work orientation to WIWE task percep- 
tion associations were examined. In summary, although a consistent pat- 
tern of associations appears evident among measures of field indepen- 
dence and task perceptions, an inconsistent pattern of associations evident 
in the relationships is noted between the two task perception measures and 
both general mental ability and intrinsic work orientation. No explanation 
for these latter differences in association patterns across perceptual task 
enrichment measures is clearly evident. Sich outcomes may be partially 
the result of differences in the nature of the perceptual task enrichment 
measures employed, but the consistent pattern of relations evident be- 
tween both of these perceptual variables and the two field independence 
measures would not appear consistent with this explanation. 

Finally, the prediction that the interactions of the enrichment manipula- 
tion and individual differences would account for additional variance was 
not well supported, with only one interaction contributing significantly to 
the prediction of subjective job perceptions. Further research across a 
wider range of task and individual difference measures would seem needed 
to assess the stability of the pattern of enrichment manipulation, indivi- 
dual difference, and interaction contributions to the prediction of subjec- 
tive job perceptions observed within the current investigation. 

White and Mitchell have concluded that **employee perceptions of the 
task environment are a joint function of objective task characteristics and 
social cues?! (1979, p. 8). The current data 2xtend this conclusion by indi- 
cating that individual differences also influence the degree to which 
workers perceive their tasks to be enriched. Naturally a precise conclusion 
regarding the relative contributions of informational cues from others and 
individual differences cannot be obtained from this single study. Informa- 
tional cues had, by far, the largest impact cn subjective task perceptions, 
but this may be because the informational cue manipulation was particu- 
larly strong or because the individual diffe-ences employed were not the 
most relevant to task perceptions. In addition, the present results may 
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have been affected by the lack of a manipulation of objective task charac- 
teristics. It might be argued, for example, that such an objective manipula- 
tion would make the task situation less ambiguous and, therefore, allow 
subjects to rely less heavily on social cues or individual predispositions in 
formulating and reporting their perceptions. Prior investigations in which 
social cues and objective job characteristics have been simultaneously ma- 
nipulated, however, also have supported the substantive effects of infor-’ 
mation from others on subjective task perceptions (O' Re Caldwell, 
1979; White & Mitchell, 1979; Weiss & Shaw, 1979). 

The associations between individual differences and subiective task per- 
ceptions observed in the.current data do not appear.simply to reflect sub- 
jects’ differential abilities to remember and report back the written and 
tape recorded informational cues provided describing their tasks. For the 
data to be consistent with this perspective, those with greater ability 
should have reported perceiving the high enrichment task as more en- 
riched and the low enrichment task as less enriched than did their less able 
counterparts. Such a pattern of responses would be likely to result in sig- 
nificant interactions between abilities and informational cues. in the pre- 
diction of perceptions. Only one such interaction was detected in the cur- 
rent data, however, and it was in a direction opposite to that which would 
be predicted if memory differences were responsible for the observed asso- 
ciations between individual differences and perceptions of task enrich- .. 
ment. Specifically, those with lower versus higher general mental ability 
reported the task to be more enriched in the high enrichment condition, 
but no ability differences in perceptions were observed in the low enrich-- 
ment condition. These results appear consistent, however, with the predic- 
tion that those higher in general mental ability would be more likely to ap- 
praise critically and ignore the information provided by others when it was 
inconsistent with the physical task they were performing. 

The findings presented above appear to have important implications for 
future job design work. Continued research using task perception mea- 
sures may add to the understanding of the mediating process that link or- 
ganizational, task, social, and individual variables with relevant work out- ` 
comes. Furthermore, those researchers and practitioners who wish to 
either (1) study the individual and organizational consequences of subjec- 
tive task perceptions or (2) initiate intervention strategies designed to alter 
perceptions of task enrichment should benefit from a fuller understanding 
of the factors that contribute to the creation of such subjective perceptions 
of enrichment. In addition, however, it would seem that substantial atten- 
tion should be focused on the construct validation of perceptual job en- 
richment measures if they are to be of value in understanding the out- 
comes likely to result from objective job design alterations. Similar con- 
cerns regardirig the validity of perceptual measures have been expressed by 
investigators working in other.areas of behavioral research. Sims, in dis- 
cussing the use of questionnaires in leadership research, has argued that. 
*we must have greater confidence that these inferred measures of 
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subjective reality are indeed firmly based in objective reality’’ (1978, p. 
17). It may be that certain perceptual enrichment measures are less suscep- 
tible to the influences of informational cues and individual differences 
than others. It would seem, therefore, that any perceptual measure that is 
to be used as the central focus during future job design research should be 
first validated in a manner that demonstrates that it appropriately mea- 
sures the objective enrichment constructs of interest and is not overly in- 
fluenced by other factors such as informational cues and individual differ- 
ences. 

The development of an accurate understanding of the degree to which 
objective properties of tasks influence perceptual, behavioral, and affec- 
tive reactions to work should also be aided by the more frequent use of ex- 
perimental manipulations and objective task measures (e.g., cycle time, 
number of operations performed) as the independent variables in future 
job design research. The number of experimental job design investigations 
conducted to date that examine the relationships between objective task 
characteristics and work outcomes has been limited (Umstot et al., 1976). 
As a result, present knowledge of the consequences of varying amounts of 
: job enrichment is based primarily on survey investigations that have used 
perceptual measures. This seems unfortunate because the patterns of find- 
ings within studies employing perceptual versus nonperceptual measures 
of task characteristics have not always been similar. Studies using percep- 
tual measures, for example, typically have failed to provide consistent sup- 
port for the hypothesized moderating influence of individual differences 
on job enrichment to work outcome associations. The vast majority of the 
studies reviewed by White (1978) used perceptual measures of task enrich- 
ment. Based on this literature, White (1978) has concluded that individual 
difference moderating effects typically do not exist within the job design 
field, and that research investigating this problem area should, therefore, 
be discontinued. Evidence from two relevant investigations that used non- 
perceptual task measures, however, do not support these conclusions. 
Data reported by both O'Reilly (1977) and Robey (1974) suggest that indi- 
vidual differences do moderate job enrichment to work outcome associa- 
tions. Such differences in findings may be due, in part, to the confounding 
influences of informational cues from others and individual differences 
within perceptual task measures. 

In summary, previous papers have argued that subjective job percep- 
tions may well confound objective task characteristics with informational 
cues and individual differences, thereby providing little information on 
how actual job characteristics should be manipulated in the future. The 
current manuscript provides empirical support for these arguments and re- 
affirms the need for both more objective measures of task enrichment and 
further experimental assessments of the impacts of job design programs. 
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A sex-role congruency h ypothesis concerning the rela- 
tionship between subordinates’ perceptions of leaders’ 
behavior and subordinates’ job satisfaction was tested in 
a public assistance and social service agency. Little evi- 
dence was found for the presence of a differential rela- 
tionship between subordinates’ perceptions of male and 
female leaders’ behavior and subordinates’ job satisfac- 
tion. Among other findings, the relationships between 
subordinates’ perceptions of leaders’ initiating structure 
and subordinates’ job satisfaction varied among job 
classifications. 


Reviews by Terborg (1977) and Schein (1978) have emphasized the lack 
of consistent results in tests of the predictions of a sex-role congruency hy- 
pothesis concerning the relationships between leader behavior and subor- ~ 
dinate work-related attitudes. The sex-role congruency hypothesis as es- 
poused by Schein (1975) posits that leader behavior consistent with sex- 
role stereotypes should be more positively related to subordinates’ satis- 
faction than inconsistent behaviors. Specifically, the hypotheses tested 
most frequently have been: (1) considerate behavior, being more consis- 
tent with female stereotypical behavior, should be more positively asso- 
ciated with subordinates’ satisfaction for female leaders than for male 
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leaders; and (2) initiating structure behavior, believed to be more stereo- 
typically male, should be more positively associated with subordinates’ 
satisfaction for male leaders than for female leaders. . 

Both laboratory and field studies have Deen used to investigate the sex- 
role congruency hypothesis. In examining the lab studies (Bartol & Butter- 
field, 1976; Rosen & Jerdee, 1973) one finds some support for the hypoth- 
esis. However, these lab studies have been criticized because they lack ex- 
ternal validity. Terborg (1977), for example, points out that stereotypes 
may be more operational in lab settings because the manipulated variable 
of sex may be one of the few bits of information that the subject can use to 
make a discrimination. Subsequently, in the absence of personal knowl- 
edge about the hypothetical leader, the experimental subjects may revert 
to the use of traditional sex-role stereotypss. 

In examining field studies of the sex-role congruency hypothesis one 
finds inconsistent results. Petty and Lee (1975) conducted a study with 
nonacademic employees in a medium-sized southern university. Some sup- 
port was provided for the sex-role congruency hypothesis as female 
leaders’ consideration was more positively related to work satisfaction 
than was male leaders’ consideration. This study also found female ` 
. leaders’ initiating structure to be strongly, negatively related to male sub- 
ordinates’ satisfaction with supervision. In a later study of professional 
Jevel subordinates of county directors in a state public welfare system, 
stronger support was provided for the sex-role. congruency hypothesis 
(Petty & Miles, 1976). Male leaders’ initiating structure was more positive- 
ly related to subordinates' satisfaction with supervision than was female 
leaders' initiating structure, but female leaders' consideration was more 
positively related to satisfaction with supervision than was male leaders' 
consideration. However, neither of these two studies controlled for subor- 
dinates’ demographic characteristics (age, education, tenure with the 
agency, tenure with supervisor, etc.), which may have confounded the 
results. : 

In another field study (Osborn & Vicars, 1976) there was an n attempt to 
control for demographic variables that might be related to sex of the su- 
pervisor. In this study employees of mental health organizations described 
their supervisors’ behavior (initiating structure and consideration), com- 
pleted a job satisfaction scale, and answered demographic questions. Al-. 
though controling for employee sex, leader and subordinate demo- 
graphics, and tlie shared variance with the other leadership style measure, 
Osborn and Vicars found virtually no suppcrt for the sex-role congruency 
hypothesis. However, in this study as well as the other field studies, the ef-. 
fects of supervisors’ sex and subordinates’ sex were not adequately ex- 
plored because of small sample sizes. | 

It also should be noted that none of these field studies controlled for 
role stress variables which have been found to moderate the relationships 
between leaders’ behavior and subordinates’ satisfaction (Schriesheim & 
Murphy, 1976). If uncontrolled role stress aad demographic variables are 
related to the sex of the leader, they may differentially affect relationships 
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between male and female leaders’ behavior and subordinates’ work- 
related outcomes. Subsequently, researchers may be led to conclude erro- 
neously that the sex-role congruency hypothesis has merit. 

The purpose of the present study was to test the sex-role.congruency hy- 
pothesis with a larger sample (N = 2,432) while controlling for subordinate 
demographics, job type, and role stress perceptions. Two specific research 
hypotheses were tested: 

- Hypothesis 1: Considerate supervisory behavior by female leaders 
will be more positively correlated with subordinates’ satisfaction than 
will considerate supervisory behavior by male leaders. — 

Hypothesis 2: Initiating structure behavior by male leaders will be 
more positively correlated with subordinates’ satisfaction than will 
IPIS structure behavior by female leaders. 


METHOD 
Procedure 


The present study was part of a larger study that was designed to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of employee training in one state supervised, county- 
administered financial assistance and social service agency. A question- 
naire and a letter from the Commissioner of the agency explaining the 
nature of the study and requesting the voluntary completion of the ques- 
tionnaire was distributed to employees i in the state office through the inter- 
nal mailing system. Employees in the district and county offices received 
their questionnaires and the Commissioner's letter from their district or 
county director. Each director was given sufficient copies of the question- 
naire for their employees at meetings held in each of the six district offices. 
Time was taken by the researchers during these meetings to explain the na- 
ture of the study as well as to provide assurances regarding the confiden- 
tiality of responses. Each employee was asked to return the completed 
questionnaire by mailing it directly to the researchers in postage-paid enve- 
lopes. Approximately eight weeks were provided to complete the question- - 
naire. z 


Subjects 


Questionnaires totaling 4,260 were distributed to agency employees. Of 
these, 2,625 were completed and returned, but 193 returned questionnaires 
were not used in the present study because of missing demographic data. 
The respondent sample was predominantly female (82 percent), young (53 
percent were less than 31 years old), and highly educated (55 percent had 
at least a four-year college degree). The personnel division of the agency 
reported that these figures were representative of the total agency popula- 
tion. Estimates were also made of the participation rates within each job 
category. These figures were all over 50 percent and were fairly evenly 
spread across all job classifications. 
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Job Satisfaction—Job satisfaction was measured by the Job Description 
Index (JDI) developed by Smith, Kendall, and Hulin (1969). The satisfac- 
tion scales for work and supervision were included in this study. 

Leader Behavior—-A sample of 25 items was taken from the Supervisory 
Behavior Description Questionnaire (Fleishman, 1972) and Form XII of 
the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (Stogdill, 1963). A factor 
analysis with varimax rotation (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, Steinbrenner, & Bent, 
1975) was conducted on the 25 items because previous assignments of 
these items to scales have been criticized (Schriesheim, House, & Kerr, 
1976). Based on this analysis, 21 of the items were included in the present 
study—11 consideration items and 10 initiating structure items. (The fac- 
tor loadings and scale assignment of the leadership items are available 
upon request from the senior author.) The internal reliabilities (coefficient 
alphas) of the scales were .86 for consideration and .79 for initiating struc- 
ture. The correlations between consideration and initiating structure by 
supervisors’ sex and subordinates’ job category ranged from .18 to .35 for 
male supervisors and .20 to .39 for female supervisors. The correlations 
did not vary significantly between male and female leaders. 

Role Stress—Role conflict and role ambiguity scales both contained six 
items. Of these 12 items, 8 were developed by Rizzo, House, and Lirtzman 
(1970). The other four items were developed specifically for the present 
study. The internal reliabilities (coefficient alphas) of the scales were .78 
for role conflict and .75 for role ambiguity. 

Subordinates’ Demographics—The respondents also provided informa- 
tion on their job classification, age, education, sex, tenure with the agen- 
cy, tenure with their present supervisor, and their supervisors’ sex. Age, 
tenure with the agency, tenure with the supervisor, and education were 
treated as covariates in the present study because they have been found to 
be correlated with job attitudes in previous studies (Gibson & Klein, 1970; 
Altimus & Tersine, 1973; Cashman, 1975; Quinn & Staines, 1978). 


RESULTS 


The research hypotheses were explored by testing the significance of the 
difference of correlations between leader behavior and subordinate-based 
criteria for male and female leaders while controlling for subordinates’ 
sex. Separate analyses were performed for each subordinate job classifica- 
tion (clerical workers, public assistance technicians, social service workers, 
first line supervisors, professional/technical support staff, and managers/ 
administrators). Partial correlations were used to test the research hypoth- 
eses when significant differences (p « .05) existed between male and female 
supervisors on leader behavior, subordinates’ demographic variables (age, 
education, tenure with agency, and tenure with present supervisor), or 
subordinates’ perception of role stress (role conflict and role ambiguity). 
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Failure to control for these significant differences could have confounded 
the results because the correlations between leader behavior and the cri- 
teria for male and female leaders would have been based on different dis- 
tributions of the predictors and criteria. 

A comparison of mean scores of leaders’ behavior, subordinates’ satis- 
faction, and subordinates' role stress by supervisors' sex within job classi- 
fications indicated that female leaders exhibited higher levels of considera- 
tion than did male leaders in the following job classifications: clerical 
workers (p <..01), first line supervisors (p < .01), and professional/techni- 
cal support staff (p < .01). Subordinates of female leaders in these same 
three Job classifications also reported higher levels (p « .01) of satisfaction 
with supervision than did the subordinates of male leaders. Clerical 
workers who were subordinates of male leaders also reported higher levels 
of role conflict (p « .05) and role ambiguity (p < .01) than did the clerical 
workers who were subordinates of female leaders. 

A comparison of subordinates’ demographic characteristics (age, edu- 
cation, tenure with agency, and tenure with supervisor) by supervisors' sex 


‘TABLE 1 
Relationships Between Leaders’ Consideration Behavior and 
Subordinates’ Outcomes by Sex of Supervisor, Sex of Subordinate, 
and Subordinates’ Job Classification 


^ Sex of Supervisor 
Male Female Male Female 


Sex of Subordinate 


Job Classification Criterion Female Female Male Male 
Clerical workersd . N-100 N=490 N=3¢ N=3¢ 
Satisfaction/work l .08 21** 
Satisfaction/supervision .66** .63** 
Public assistance N=92. N=369 N=4! N=108 
technicians ~ Satisfaction/work .22 27** .28* .09 
Satisfaction/supervision 7** a  ,83** .69** .76** 
Social service workers? N=92 N=568 N=4¢ = 90 
Satisfaction/work .417* b — 20** .28** 
Satisfaction/supervision 84** .63** 2** 
First line supervisors! N-TI N78 N=16 N=13 
Satisfaction/ work .27** .34** .00 .39 
Satisfaction/supervision .70** 72** 81** .87** 
Professional technical N45 N59 N75 N= 29 
support staff Satisfaction/work .57** b 12 51° 25 
Satisfaction/supervision .87** b — ,70** .81** 13** 
Managers/administrators N 29 N= 32 N=42 N=12 
| l Satisfaction/work .24 49** 13. .40 
Satisfaction/supervision .85** .88** 5** .83* 
end two correlations are significantly different (p « .01) and are in the direction specified by Hy- 
poti esis 1 


"These two correlations are significantly different (p«.01) and are opposite to the direction 
specified by Hypothesis 1. 
¢Correlations are not reported for subgroups with an N< 10. 
dRole conflict and role ambiguity were partialled out for this classification. 
Tenure in the agency was partialled out for this classification. 
fTime M the supervisor was partialled out for this classification. 
pz. 
**p«..01l 
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did not yield any significant differences for subordinates’ age or educa- 
tion. However, subordinates of female leaders in one job classification, 
first line supervisors, reported having siznificantly more tenure with the 
supervisor than did subordinates of male leaders (p< .05). The only job 
classification within which there was a significant difference in tenure with 
the agency was social service workers, in which category subordinates of 
females had significantly more tenure with the agency than did subordi- 
nates of males (p< .01). 

The tests of Hypothesis 1 may be found in Table 1. An analysis of the 
data in this table indicates that only 1 of 20 pairs of correlations was sig- 
nificantly different and in the predicted direction. This one instance of 
support was found among public assistance technicians: female leaders’ 
consideration was more positively correlated with satisfaction with super- 
vision than was male leaders’ consideration. It also was noted that 3 of the 
20 pairs of correlations were significant and in the opposite direction to 
that predicted by Hypothesis 1. All of these latter differences were found 
among female subordinates whose male leaders’ consideration was more 
positively correlated with subordinates’ job satisfaction than was female 
leaders’ consideration. 


TABLE 2 
Relationships Between Leaders’ Initiating Structure Behavior 
and Subordinates’ Outcomes by Sex of Supervisor, Sex of Subordinate, 
and Subordinates’ Job Classification 


Sex of Supervisor 
Male Female Male Female 


Sex of Subordinate 
Job Classification Criterion Female Female Male Male 
Clerical workers N=103  N-490 N=38 N=3a 
Satisfaction/work -.05 -.08 
Satisfaction/supervision .04 .01 
Public assistance N-92 N=369 N41 N-—108 
technicians Satisfaction/work .08 .07 .13 33** 
Satisfaction/supervision .34** 32°" Al** itt 
Social service workers? = 44 N=568 N=4a N=90 
Satisfaction/work -.04 -.20** ld 
Satisfaction/supervision 47** .29** .33** 
First line supervisorsd N=77 N=78 N=16 N=13 
Satisfaction/work .05 -.07 -.15 -.09 
Satisfaction/supervision ,JI** .16 09 .32 
Professional technical N=45 N=59 N=75 N=29 
support staff* Satisfaction/work -.14 -.24* -.01 -.32* 
Satisfaction/supervision Ai^ 13 .29** .16 
Managers/administrators N=29 N=32 N= 42 N=12 
Satisfaction/work .08 .04 .15 .00 
Satisfaction/supervision .26 32” t .56* 


&Correlations are not reported for subgroups with an N —.10. 
bRole conflict, role ambiguity, and consideration were partialled out for this classification. 
‘Tenure in the agency was partialled out for this classification. 
dTime with supervisor and consideration were partialled out for this classification. 
*Consideration was partialled out for this classification. 

*p«.05 
**n« O01 
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Thé analysis of Hypothesis 2 regarding structure may be found in Table 
2. This table indicates that none of the 20 pairs of correlations was signifi- 
cantly different and in the predicted direction. 


DISCUSSION 


The data in the present study do not provide support for the sex-role 
congruency hypothesis as it pertains to leaders’ consideration or initiating 
structure. As a matter of fact, male and female leaders’ consideration were 
both strongly, positively correlated with male and female subordinates' 
satisfaction with supervision in all subgroups for all job classifications. In 
addition, leaders’ consideration was found to be significantly, positively 
related to subordinates' work satisfaction in at least one subgroup in all six 
job classifications. Thus, in the present study, consideration was effective 
. for both male and female leaders. Although not as strong or consistent as 
consideration, initiating structure also appeared to be effective for both 
male and female leaders as it was moderately, positively correlated with 
subordinates' satisfaction with supervision in 13 of the 21 subgroups. 

It also was noted, however, that in three of the six job classifications 
subordinates of female supervisors perceived significantly more supervi- 
sory consideration than did the subordinates of male supervisors. Thus, 
female supervisors of clerical workers, first line supervisors, and profes- 
sional/technical support staff appeared to behave consistently with the fe- 
male sex role stereotype (i.e., they displayed more consideration than did 
male supervisors). 

"There could be several reasons for the lack of support for the sex-role 
congruency hypothesis in the present study. First, organizational factors, 
such as organizational stability, could have overwhelmed any differential 
relationships between subordinates’ outcomes and supervisors’ behavior 
that might have existed between male and female leaders. For example, 
two studies that have provided support for the sex role congruency hy- 
pothesis were conducted in settings in which leadership and fiscal re- 
sources were secure (Petty & Lee, 1975; Petty & Miles, 1976). In the pres- 
ent study the organizational climate was turbulent because of insufficient 
funding, recent changes in leadership, and public criticism of the organiza- 
tion. Subsequently, subordinates' needs for supervisory consideration and 
initiating structure may have taken precedence over any stereotypical con- 
siderations. 

A. second explanation revolves around the use of partial correlation 
analysis in the present study. It could be that partialling out consideration 
from the initiating structure-satisfaction relationships restricted the vari- 
ance in the residual satisfaction measures to such.an extent that significant 
initiating structure-satisfaction relationships were difficult to uncover for 
subordinates of males or females. Support for this supposition is provided 
by the fact that in the three job classifications for which consideration was 
held constant, only 3 of the 10 initiating structure-satisfaction with super- 
vision correlations were significant (p< .05), but 10 of the 11 initiating 
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structure-satisfaction with supervision correlations were significant (p< 
.05) in the job classifications for which consideration was not held con- 
stant. 

However, even when consideration was free to vary, there was no evi- 
dence of a differential relationship between initiating structure and the sat- 
isfaction measures for subordinates of male and female supervisors. Fail- 
ure to use partial correlation analysis in the present study could have re- 
sulted in artifactual support for the sex-role congruency hypothesis. For 
example, if subordinates of males were working in a more stressful envi- 
ronment (e.g., experiencing more role conflict and role ambiguity than 
subordinates of females), one would expect the initiating structure-satis- 
faction relationship to be stronger for subordinates of males than for fe- 
males (House, 1971; Kerr, Schriesheim, Murphy, & Stogdill, 1974), a find- 
ing that would appear to be consistent with the predictions of the sex-role 
congruency hypothesis. Thus, the use of partial correlation analysis in the 
present study was an attempt to apply statistical control in a field study for 
which experimental control was impossible. The trade-off with this ap- 
proach, however, is a more conservative, less powerful test of the research 
hypothesis. | | 

A third explanation involves the characteristics of the individual mem- 
bers of the organization. The present study was conducted in a public wel- 
fare agency, one of the few types of organizations in which females have 
had significant experience in managerial roles. As the members of organi- 
zations gain experience with persons out of traditional sex-roles there 
could be a breakdown of initial stereotypic attributions about these per- 
sons. Thus, the possibility remains that the sex-role congruency hypothesis 
would be supported in some private sector organizations in which em- 
ployees have had less experience working out of traditional sex-role rela- 
tionships. 

All of these explanations could be considered directions for future re- 
search. They should be pursued before any obituary is written for the sex- 
role congruency hypothesis. 
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Job Attitudes and 
Organizational Performance 
Under Employee "v. 


RICHARD J. LONG 
University of Saskatchewan 


This paper assesses the apparent effec S on job atti- 
tudes and organizational performance of recent conver- : 
sions to employee ownership at three firms. Favorable 
effects were most: evident.at the firm with the highest 
employee ownership and least evident at the firm with . 
the lowest. The concept.of employee participation in de- 
cision making i is PELIEVEG. to play a key role in these. out-.. . - 
comes. ! " uu s 


North America add is NOSE a resurgence of interest in and 
formation of business enterprises that are completely or partly owned by 
their employees. However, although proponents view employee ownership 
as a potential solution to problems of worker alienation, industrial con- 
flict, and declining productivity, which they see as afflicting current indus- 
trial society (Vanek, 1975; Derrick & Phipps, 1969), very little- empirical 
attention has been directed at the question of whether and, if so, how em- 
ployee ownership affects job attitudes, work behavior, and organizational 
effectiveness. Conte and: Tannenbaum have particularly noted the need. 
for ‘‘detailed, longitudinal study of a number of companies over a period 
of years" (1978, p. 27). 
. This paper presents the results of research at three firms which quite re- 

 cently have converted to émployee ownership but which have varying de- 
grees of employee ownership. There are two major objectives i in this re- 
search: first, to ascertain the apparent effects of the conversions on varia-. 
bles such as job attitudes. and organizational performance at each firm 
and, second, to determine whether the hypothesized favorable effects vary 
with the degree of employee ownership (EO) at each firm, as proponents 
would argue. A third objective is to explore for and identify specific fac- 
tors that may moderate the effects of employee ownership. ` 


' Appreciation is extended to the author’s former alesis; Tove Hammer, Robert Stern, and 
Michael Gurdon, in the New Systems of Work and.Participation Program at Cornell University. for 
collaboration in providing much of the data for this paper, and to Jack Dart, Ron Edmonds, and 
George Murphy for reviewing the manuscript. An earlier version of this paper was Den. at the 
American, Keychologeal Association Annual oe ee depuis 1978. . 
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METHOD 
Independent and Dependent Variables 


Relevant dependent variables are identified through the use of a concep- 
tual framework, explicated more fully elsewhere (Long, 1977, 19782), that 
suggests that employee ownership operates by first affecting organiza- 
tional identification, viewed as three interrelated phenomena (Patchen, 
1970; Rotondi, 1975): (a) feelings of shared characteristics and common 
goals, (b) feelings of ‘‘belongingness’’ or solidarity with the organization, 
and (c) support of the organization or loyalty. These are labelled, respec- 
tively, organizational integration, organizational involvement, and orga- 
nizational commitment. Integration, the belief thát good. organizational 
performance will result in a reward to the individual, is expected to pro- 
duce a favorable attitude toward performance (motivation) both directly 
by enhancing the performance-reward.contingency and indirectly through 
favorably influencing work group norms. ‘‘Feelings of solidarity" (in- 
volvement) are expected to enhance perceptions of interdependencies and, 
in conjunction with integration, lead to cooperative behaviors. Feelings of 
involvement also may lead to greater general satisfaction by satisfying cer- 
tain social and ego needs. Finally, commitinent is expected to lead to vari- 
ous behaviors supporting the organization, such as decreased turnover, 
absenteeism, and grievances, increased willingness to innovate, and the 
like. - 

All of these factors are expected to contribute to improved. organiza- 
tional effectiveness, but there are variables that may moderate these ef- 
fects. For example, for motivation to occur, the individual must believe 
that his individual job performance will appreciably affect organizational 
performance. Similarly, for increased job effort to result from increased 
motivation, an individual must believe that the situation is not structured 
in such a way that increased job effort will not lead to improved perfor- 
mance (as in an assembly line). There also are many other contextual fac- 
tors that may moderate the effects of employee ownership, such as the na- 
ture.and size of the firm. 

The definition of the independent. variable is problematic because no 
generally accepted operational definition is available, although the model 
cited above does make several assumptions about the nature of employee 
ownership. Ownership.is conceptualized in terms of private, not social, 
ownership with some financial investment by the individual required. It 
assumes that this ownership is direct, not, for example, through a trust, 
and that all employee stock is common (voting) stock, but it is not explicit 
about the amount or degree of ownership necessary to bring forth the pre- 
dicted results. 

At least two basic dimensions are necessary to define EO: (a) the degree 
to which ownership is held within the organization and (b) the extent to 
which all employees participate in this ownership. Many would argue that 
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a third dimension is also necessary: the extent to which ownership is dis- 
tributed equally across employee owners. Utilizing the first two dimen- 
sions only, a ‘‘pure case" of EO would involve ownership of 100 percent 
of the firm's stock by employees, with all employees sharing in this owner- 
ship, but would allow a concentration of most stock in the hands of one or 
a few individuals. This is clearly not what proponents have in mind, and it 
necessitates the third dimension. 

However, a '*pure"' definition is of little use in a practical sense. Vir- 
tually none of the firms in North America experimenting with this concept 
satisfy this definition, but they are substantially different from conven- 
tional business organizations. It seems inconceivable that at least some of 
the consequences predicted by the concep:ual framework would not apply 
to these organizations, and that employee ownership is more appropriately 
conceptualized as a continuous, rather than a discrete, variable. 

Unfortunately, there are major problems in doing so, primarily because 
of the multidimensional nature of the concept. For example, for the pur- 
poses of the conceptual framework, is a situation in which 80 percent of 
the company stock is held within the company and 50 percent of the em- 
ployees hold this stock to be considered more or less *'employee owner- 
ship” than a situation in which 50 percent of the stock is held within the 
company and 80 percent of the employees participate in this ownership? 
What about a situation in which 100 percent of the stock is held within the 
company by 100 percent of the employees, but a small number hold the 
bulk of these shares, in comparison to a situation in which 70 percent of 
the shares is held within the company by 70 percent of the employees, who 
all have relatively equal amounts? Other plausible questions would be 
whether the effects of EO vary with the proportion of the company owned 
by the average employee owner or with the dollar amount of the invest- 
ment, and whether and how various procedural characteristics of the own- 
ership system affect the results obtained. These are very important practi- 
cal questions, but there are no a priori grounds on which to answer them. 

If some working definition of the concept is deemed practical, the fol- 
lowing rather arbitrary minimum criteria have been proposed by Long 
(1977): Employee ownership occurs when (a) the majority of voting stock 
is owned by current company employees, (b) ownership is broadly distrib- 
uted throughout the firm's employees (at least 30 percent of the employees 
own stock) and (c) no employee group is systematically excluded from 
ownership. 0. 

Finally, in assessing the effects of emplcyee ownership, it is important 
to recognize that two conceptually separate phenomena may bear on the 
same dependent variables. Increased employee influence or participation 
in decision making (PDM), which also is believed to have beneficial effects 
on job attitudes and productivity, often accompanies employee owner- 
ship. Indeed, it has been argued that. because EO may actually bring about 
increased PDM (Long, 1979), then EO. may lead indirectly.to beneficial 
consequences additional to the direct effects. discussed earlier. Long 
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(1978b) has empirically shown that both individual share ownership. and 
PDM can have independent effects on a number of key job attitudes, with 
participation having a relatively stronger effect. Thus, in assessing effects 
of the conversion, it is crucial to examine the extent to which conversion to 
employee ownership may have increased employee participation. 


Data Collection and Research Sites 


The apparent effects of conversion to employee ownership on job atti- 
tudes and organizational performance are assessed at three companies: a 
medium sized regional trucking firm located in western Canada, a knitting 
mill located in the northeastern United States, and a firm manufacturing 
library furniture, also located in the northeastern United States. They are 
relatively similar in size, employing about 165, 120, and 200 persons, re- 
spectively, and the trucking company and the furniture firm are union- 
ized. 

Data Collection —Data collection was carried out under the **holistic re- 
search approach'' advocated by Dachler and Wilpert, who argue that utili- 
zation of other approaches for the study of certain complex social. phe- 
nomena '*may focus research questions too early on certain components 
of a given phenomenon" (1978, p. 35). Thus, data collection at all three 
firms involved field observation, interview techniques, and collection of | 
objective data for periods prior to and subsequent to employee purchase, 
in addition to utilization of questionnaires. Among the specific dependent 
variables for which data were collected were job attitudes such as organi- 
zational identification, job satisfaction and motivation, and characteris- 
tics such as patterns of participation and influence, group norms, cooper- 
ation, turnover and grievance rates, worker productivity measures, waste 
and scrap losses, and changes in stock price and profitability. 

Intensive study of each firm began within a few months of employee 
purchase and continued until at least two years after employee purchase. 
Unstructured interviews soliciting opinions on the effects of the conver- 
sion were conducted at various intervals with members of management, a 
random sampling of nonmanagers, and with relevant union officials 
where appropriate. Comprehensive questionnaires were administered at 
each firm on at least two occasions. At the trucking company and the knit- 
ting mill questionnaires were identical in terms of design and most items. 
They were first administered six to eight months after employee purchase, 
and then again one year later, to check for stability of responses and possi- 
ble time effects. Two major types of questions were used, with one type 
asking respondents to report their current attitudes and perceptions, and 
the second type asking them to report their beliefs about changes in job at- 
titudes and other characteristics during the previous year. In both cases 
Likert-type items were used. The questionnaire utilized at the furniture 
firm differed somewhat but tapped similar variables. 

At.the knitting mill and furniture firm questionnaires were administered 
by the researchers to small groups of employees on the company premises, 
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a procedure which resulted in responses from more than 90 percent of 
workers and managers. Conditions at the trucking firm caused some alter- 
ation to this approach, with head office clerical and administrative em- 
ployees receiving questionnaires from the researcher in small groups, and 
operating employees and those at other locations receiving them through 
the mail. Both groups had instructions :o mail them directly to the re- 
searcher. This procedure resulted in a response of slightly over 50 percent. 
Several procedures then were undertaken to determine whether this consti- 
tuted a representative sample, and no evidence was found to indicate that 
it did not. Nonetheless, the reader should be cautioned against placing ex- 
cessive reliance on the questionnaire data only. Further detail on data col- 
lection at each firm is available as follows: (a) the trucking company 
(Long, 1977), (b) the knitting mill (Gurdon, 1978), and (c) the furniture 
firm (Hammer, 1978). 

Research Sites— Although employee ownership at all three of the firms 
developed within the past two or three years as a result of divestitures by 
larger corporations, the ownership structure is quite different at each. The 
trucking company is wholly employee owned, the knitting mill is largely 
employee-owned (70 percent), and the furniture firm is partly employee 
owned (34 percent) and partly community owned. Within each firm, the 
proportion of employees (workers and managers) who owned some com- 
pany stock at the outset was 70 percent, 50 percent, and 87 percent, re- 
spectively. However, due to a rapid growth in employment at the knitting 
mill, this proportion declined to about 30 percent within several months 
after employee purchase. Of the stock held by organization members, 45 
percent was held by nonmanagers at the trucking company, 15 percent by 
nonmanagers at the knitting mill, and 65 percent by nonmanagers at the 


| TABLE 1 
Summary of Selected Characteristics of Each Firm 
Trucking Knitting Furniture 
Company Mill Firm 
% % % 

A. Ownership structure 
Proportion of shares held within firm 100 70 34 - 
Proportion of employees owning stock 70 30 87 
Proportion of internal stock held by non- 

managers 45 15 65 
Proportion of total company stock held by non- 

managers 45 9.5 22 
Average proportion of total stock held by non- 

managerial shareholders .52 .43 14 
Proportion of nonmanagers holding stock 62 25 80 
B. Other characteristics 
Numter of employees 165 120 200 
Unionized Yes No Yes 
Community size Large Small Small 
Local unemployment rate 5-6% 13% 13% 


2Head office located in large city, other branches in small communities. 
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furniture firm. Thus, at each firm, nonmanagers held 45 percent, 9.5 per- 
cent and 22.1 percent of total company stock, resulting in an average hold- 
ing by each nonmanagerial employee-owner of .52 percent, .43. percent, 
and .14 percent, respectively. The proportion of nonmanagers who owned 
company stock in each instance was about 62 percent, 25 percent, and 80 
percent. Table 1 summarizes these and other characteristics of each firm. 

The three firms can thus be arranged on a rough continuum on the own- 
ership dimension, with the trucking company closest to the ideal, followed 
at some distance by the knitting mill, and then the furniture firm. The fur- 
. niture firm, in fact, technically does not meet the criteria proposed by 
Long (1977) for classification as an employee owned firm, because em- 
ployees do not hold a majority interest in the firm. | | | 

There also are significant variations in stock purchase and trading pro- 
cedures across the three firms. Stock ownership procedures are most regu- 
larized and restrictive at the trucking company. Nonemployees are not 
permitted to purchase or retain company stock. An elaborate set of proce- 
dures designed to prevent stock from eventually concentrating in the | 
hands of a few individuals or groups also is in effect. Limits.are placed on 
the number of shares. that any individual in a given group may hold, and 
employees holding little or no stock are given first opportunity to purchase 
stock when it becomes available. All stock carries voting (one vote per 
share) and profit rights. Stock prices are established every two months by 
the company treasurer, based on a formula that considers asset value, fi- 
nancial. performance, and seasonal fluctuations. The company treasurer 
also acts as an agent to facilitate transfer of stock from sellers to buyers, 
and regulates buying. and selling in the light of the procedures described 
above. 

Stock trading procedures are generally less regularized and restrictive at 
the other two firms. Nonemployees are permitted to purchase and retain 
company shares, although the knitting mill is attempting to discourage 
this. There are no restrictions on buying or selling of stock at the furniture 
firm, except that shares must be traded through a bank at a price that was 
fixed when the stock was issued. This stock does not provide dividends, 
but after two years may be traded at ‘‘market’’ value. Market forces set 
the price of the stock at the knitting mill. At both firms voting is based on 
one vote per share of stock. 

There are also substantial differences in participation and control struc- 
tures at the three firms. The nine-member board of directors at the truck- 
ing company is composed of two outside members, three senior managers, 
two truck drivers, and one member each from middle and junior manage- 
ment. The seven-member board at the knitting mill consists of two outside 
directors, senior management, and one nonmanager. The board of direc- 
tors at the furniture firm is composed of outsiders and several senior man- 
agers. Board meetings are held monthly at the trucking company .and 
about four to five times a year at the furniture firm and the knitting mill. 
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Trucking company shareholders receive a monthly profit and loss state- 
ment and report from the president, and all board members receive a com- 
plete set of financial statements prior to each monthly meeting. At the 
knitting mill no regularized system for communicating with employee- 
owners has been established. At the furniture firm a newsletter is pub- 
lished. 

Overall, these objective factors suggest that employee participation in 
decision making may have increased to a greater extent at the trucking 
company than at the other two firms. This is corroborated by question- 
naire and interview data, which indicated that at the trucking company 
worker participation in job, departmental, and organizational policy deci- 
sions has increased since employee ownership (Long, 1979). At the knit- 
ting mill worker influence has increased only slightly, mainly at the organi- 
zational policy level, and the furniture firm showed little or no change. As 
would be expected, questionnaire data also indicated higher absolute 
levels of participation subsequent to employee purchase at the trucking 
firm, in comparison to the knitting mill. Data for the furniture firm were 
unavailable. 

Several other differences among the three firms also exist and might be 
important in interpreting the findings. The furniture firm and the knitting 
mill are both located in a similar geographical locale, depressed econom- 
ically (an unemployment rate in excess of 13 percent). The trucking com- 
pany was located in a much more prosperous area (unemployment of 
about 5 percent-6 percent). The furniture firm and knitting mill were lo- 
cated in small towns and employed long-time residents, who generally had 
long periods of service with the company end few alternatives to employ- 
ment with their present firms. The converse was generally true at the 
trucking firm, which also had a somewhat younger work force. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


Expectations, then, were that the effects of conversion to employee 
ownership would be generally favorable, and would be most apparent at 
the trucking company and least apparent at the furniture firm, with the 
knitting mill falling somewhere between the two. In fact, the pattern indi- 
cated by a wide variety of data seemed to support this, as summarized in 
Table 2. 

At the trucking company, first wave questionnaire data (nonmanagerial 
respondents only) indicated that respondents believed increases in general 
satisfaction, job effort, productive work, and communication between 
management and employees had taken place subsequent to employee pur- 
chase. In interviews, employees reported more conscientious work behav- 
ior and higher levels of cooperation, and they confirmed the increased sat- 
isfaction indicated by the questionnaires. There also was evidence of fa- 
vorable group norms being enforced, as, in the words of a clerical em- 
ployee (a nonstockholder), ‘‘every worker is looking to see if fellow 
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TABLE 2 
Tabular Summary of Findings 
Trucking Company Knitting Mill Furniture Firm 

Degree of employee | l 

ownership High Moderate to low Low 
Change in traditional . 

influence relationships Moderate Moderate to low Low 
Job attitudes - Considerable improvement Some improvement Little change 
Turnover Down Down Little change 
Grievance rates . Down sharply N/A No decline 
Worker performance Up z Up N/A 
Profitability Up sharply Up sharply Up somewhat 


Share price Up 300% Up 252% | ` Cannot change 
N/A = Not PM or not available. l i 


workers are doin their jobs.” Interviews also supported the existence of 
all three types of organizational identification. For example, several per- 
sons stated that, in the words of a driver, **everyone works together be- 
cause we all have the same goal" (integration). Several employees re- 
ported, in the words of a clerical employee, ‘‘a feeling of pride and impor- 
tance among employees’’ (involvement) and that ‘‘stockholders tend to 
stay longer in their jobs than otherwise” (commitment). 

Questionnaire and interview data indicated similar but. weaker results at 
the knitting mill, but subjective data from the furniture firm indicated lit- 
tle appreciable.change in job attitudes and employee behavior subsequent 
to employee purchase. The increases noted at the trucking firm were 
found to be quite stable one year later, as indicated by comparison of 
wave.1 and 2 data. This was generally true at the knitting mill as well, al- 
though some declines.were noted. ' 

Objective measures of job attitudes and organizational performance 
tended to corroborate these findings. First, declines in employee turnover 
were noted at the trucking company— where turnover declined about 30 
percent—and at the knitting mill—where voluntary turnover had been 
quite low prior to employee purchase (possibly primarily due to poor alter- 
native employment opportunities), about 3.9 percent annually, but did de- 
cline further to about 1.7 percent. At the furniture firm turnover was fair- 
ly low prior to employee purchase, and has not changed appreciably. It 
should be noted here that the decline in turnover at the trucking company 
took place entirely among the stockholders, who now have a turnover rate 
of less than one-third that of the nonshareholders.. 

As another behavioral measure of satisfaction, grievance rates were ex- 
amined at the two unionized firms. At the trucking company, there were 
no grievances at all in the year following employee purchase, and one 
grievance the following year, in contrast to large numbers in previous 
years. At the furniture firm, however, union officials reported no decline 
from the fairly substantial rate of grievances prior to employee purchase. 

several indicators of work motivation were available at the trucking 
company and the knitting mill. First, the amount of customer claims for 
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freight damaged or lost, reflecting the care displayed by freight handlers 
and drivers, declined by about 60 percent. This higher quality of output 
did not come at the expense of quantity of output— pounds loaded per 
man hour actually increased by about 5 percent. At the knitting mill, scrap 
loss dropped from about 1.5 percent of net sales to about .25 percent, al- 
though part of this may be due to installation of some new capital equip- 
ment during this period. | 

In terms of overall organizational performance, the financial perfor- 
mance of each firm has improved since employee purchase. The trucking 
company and the knitting mill had suffered substantial losses prior to pur- 
chase (about $500,000 over the previous two years, about $500,000 in the 
previous year, respectively). They have since become consistently profita- 
ble, showing significant profits in each of the two years subsequent to pur- 
chase (about $230,000 and $260,000 for the trucking company, and 
$256,000 and $230,000 for the knitting mill). After two years of employee 
ownership share prices were 300 percent of their initial levels at the truck- 
ing firm, and 252 percent at the knitting mill. The furniture firm, which 
had been marginally profitable prior to purchase, has also shown some in- 
crease in profitability, although the results are not as dramatic. Share 
prices are not allowed to fluctuate and therefore have not. changed since 
purchase. 

This evidence suggests that job attitudes and E, perfor- 
mance have improved subsequent to employee purchase at the trucking 
company and the knitting mill, and it has been hypothesized that this is 
due primarily to employee ownership either directly, or indirectly, through 
increasing employee PDM. If employee skare ownership has, in fact, con- 
tributed to favorable attitude change, then worker-owners in each com- 
pany should show more favorable attitudes than nonowners. Further- 
more, because the trucking company is thought to approach the ‘‘pure 
case" more closely than the knitting mill (and also has a higher degree of 
PDM), attitudes should be relatively more favorable at.the trucking com- 
pany. 

Certain key job attitudes of both worker-owners and nonowners at the 
two firms are displayed in Table 3. As can be seen, worker-owners were 
found to be significantly higher in organizational integration, involve- 
ment, and satisfaction than nonowners at both companies, and higher in 
organizational commitment at the trucking firm. However, no significant 
differences in motivation were noted at either company. 

This does not necessarily indicate that employee ownership has not in- 
creased work motivation. It has been posited that ownership might en- 
hance motivation both directly through enhancing the performance- 
reward contingency and indirectly through creating favorable group work 
norms. This second source of motivation would apply to nonshareholders 
as well as the shareholders, thus diminishing the difference in motivation 
expected between the two. This thesis is supported by both subjective 
data, which indicate more favorable work norms since employee purchase, 
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TABLE 3 
Comparison of Job Attitudes of Worker-Owners 
and Nonowners, 
Trucking Company and Knitting Mill? 


Trucking Company Knitting Mill 
Shareholders | Nonshare Shareholders | Nonshare 
. nsi  n-18 LL AzZ22 oO nz7] — 
Mean a Mean oc p< Mean e Mean o p< 
Integration 5.32 1.16 4.42 1.22 .0l 5.26 1.35 4.76 1.53 .05 
Involvement 5.93. .76 4.67 1.24  .001 5.77 1.41- 4.59 1.66  .005 
Commitment | 590 ..94 4.78 1.59 .01 3.45 2.15 4.07 1.78 N.S. 
General satisfaction 5.93  .89 5.46  .85  .05 5.19 1.29 4.49 1.56 .05 
Motivation . §,36 1.02 5.20 1.15 N.S. 4.12 2.06 3.66 1.80 N.S. 


&These data refer to responses of nonmanagers obtained on the first questionnaire administration. 
Variables were measured using scales consisting of Likert-type items, with a response scale of 1 
(strongly disagree) to 7 (strongly agree). A higher numeric value indicates a more favorable attitude. 
Scale items were obtained or adapted from sources such as the Michigan Organizational Assessment 
Package (1975). Sample items for each scale are: (a) integration—‘‘What is good for the company is 
good for me" (œ= .60); (b) involvement—"''I feel that I am an important member of this firm" : 
(a= .61); (c) commitment—''1f I were offered a similar job with another firm at a slight increase in 
pay, I would take it" (reverse-scored; single item scale); (d) general satisfaction—‘‘Overall, this com- 
pany is a good place to work for” (a—.66); and (e) motivation—''Working for this firm really makes 
me want to try to do my job the best it can possibly be done” (a= .72). Further details of these scales 
are available in Long (1977). 


and objective performance data, which indicate increased job effort after 
employee purchase. 

Comparison of a variety of job attitudes at the two firms indicated 
much more favorable attitudes at the trucking company, as was expected. 
To test whether this difference is due to the smaller proportion of em- 
ployees who are owners at the knitting mill, shareholders only at both 
firms were compared. Worker-owners at the trucking company were 
found to be significantly higher in a number of attitudes, including com- 
mitment, satisfaction, and motivation. Because this procedure controls 
for share ownership, it is argued that this difference is due primarily to a 
higher level of PDM at the trucking company, which occurred concurrent- 
ly with the conversion to employee ownership. This argument is supported 
by Long’s (1978b) finding at the trucking company, that both participa- 
tion in decision making and share ownership had independent and signifi- 
cant effects on key job attitudes. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The apparent effects of conversion to employee ownership varied con- 
siderably across the three firms, as had been expected. Although in none 
of the cases did negative consequences appear to result, the extent to 
which employee ownership was accompanied by beneficial consequences 
appeared to vary with the degree of ownership and the extent to which tra- 
ditional patterns of employee influence and participation in decision mak- - 
ing changed subsequent to employee purchase. The favorable results pre- 
dicted by the conceptual framework were most evident at the trucking 
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company and least evident at the furniture firm, with the knitting mill fall- 
ing in between. However, although these findings are consistent with ex- 
pectations, it should be noted that in any study examining interfirm differ- 
ences alternative explanations for these differences are likely to be avail- 
able and caution should be exercised in inferring causality. 

For example, attribution theory (Kelley, 1971) may play a role in ex- 
plaining the apparently greater attitude change at the trucking firm in 
comparison with the other two firms. Attribution theory posits that the 
amount of attitude change that follows some action made by an individual 
depends on whether the individual perceives that action to be voluntary or 
involuntary. Although participation in all three stock ownership plans was 
ostensibly voluntary, it may not have been perceived so at the knitting mill 
and furniture firm because alternative employment opportunities would 
not be readily available should their current employer not survive. Thus, 
less attitude change would be expected. 

Overall, these results seem to point up the need to conceptualize em- 
ployee ownership as a continuous variable, and to define further and clar- - 
ify the variable within a multidimensional context. Empirical research 
needs to be directed toward identifying the independent and interactive ef- 
fects of each dimension on relevant dependent variables. For example, this 
study seems to suggest that the proportion of stock held within the firm 
may be more important than the proportion of employees who own stock. 
Yet, there is likely a certain critical mass of employees who must own 
stock before significant effects can be detected. The research process to 
answer questions like this is made more complicated by the likelihood that 
many of these relationships are not linear. 

Two other sets of questions are important for future research to ad- 
dress. First, how, and under what conditions, is employee participation in 
decision making related to employee ownership? The extent to which EO 
is able to bring about increased PDM may be the single greatest factor af- 
fecting the success of employee ownership. Second, what contextual fac- 
tors moderate the relationship between ownership, job attitudes, and or- 
ganizational performance? It will not be until these types of questions are 
empirically addressed that much help can be provided to either theoreti- 
cians or practitioners working in this area, and it is hoped that this study 
has helped to identify some of the specific questions that need to be 
answered. 
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Preferen tial Treatm ent 
in Preselection Decisions 
According to Sex and Race! 
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Resumes of fictitious applicants for entry-level pro- 
fessional positions were mailed to 458 potential em- 
plo yers, and the responses were analyzed. A three-group 
experimental design permitted control for differential 
response not due to the race and sex treatment. Prefer- 
entidl treatment was found in favor of blacks over 
whites and in favor of males over females. | 


Since the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the impact of equal em- 
ployment opportunity legislation has been widely debated. Some assert 
that equal opportunity/affirmative action programs are a facade permit- 
ting all but the grossest forms of discrimination to flourish. Others argue 
that equal opportunity regulation results in reverse discrimination which 
victimizes unprotected classes of employees. 

Much of the controversy is due to a fundamental misunderstanding 
about just what discrimination is and how equal opportunity legislation 
impinges on selection systems. The broadest interpretation of E.E.O.C. 
guidelines requires selection without regard to race, sex, color, religion, or 
national origin. Yet the guidelines define discrimination i in terms of differ- 
ential hiring rates between races, sexes, etc. Thus, the guidelines permit . 
employers some discretion in the many decisions that precede the ultimate 
selection choice from among job applicants. Firms may ‘‘more actively" 
recruit women and minority group members. In other words, organiza- 
tions may favor candidates of '*protected class status” over others in pre- 
selection decisions as long as it serves to contribute to equitable hiring 
rates. Minorities and women can be extended the "courtesy" of being 
kept longer in the active applicant pool and of being given more opportu- 
nities to make an impression. Such preferential treatment, although legal, 
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is the focus of criticism. After all, equal opportunity legislation in the 
broadest sense purports to make employers blind to race, sex, and other 
factors. To the applicant who perceives him- or herself on the short end of 
this preferential treatment, it smacks of reverse discrimination. 

Much of the research conducted on the subject of employment discrimi- ` 
nation has shown that stereotypic perceptions mitigate against preferential 
treatment on behalf of blacks and women in selection decisions (Cohen & 
Bunker, 1975; Dipboye, Franklin, & Wibach, 1975; Rosen & Jerdee, 
1976). However, these studies have employed laboratory settings under 
less than realistic conditions. It remains to be seen whether minorities and 
women are actually given preferential treatment or whether white males 
are the beneficiary of stereotypical associations in actual personnel selec-^ 
tion decisions. 

This is a difficult issue to address empirically. Ideally, researchers need 
access to the selection process of organizations to identify the impact of 
equal opportunity sanctions on preselection decision rules. However, the . 
adversary climate between many organizations and compliance agencies 
precludes this level of access. Newman (1978) attempted to circumvent this 
problem by examining the differential responses of real organizations to 
resumés he mailed to them representing fictitious black and white candi- 
dates with equivalent credentials. Unfortunately, Newman's effort suffers 
from some methodological problems that have been documented else- 
where (McIntyre, Moberg, & Posner, 1980). Thus, it remains to be seen 
empirically whether (and to what degree) protected class applicants are ac- 
corded preferential treatment in preselection decisions or vice versa. 


METHOD 


"The current study was designed to answer, within a real employment en- 
vironment, whether and by how much organizations do actually give fa- 
vored treatment to black and female applicants in preselection decisions. 
The research design is based on mailing fictitious but realistic appearing 
resumés to actual employers and examining the pattern of their responses. - 
In order to assess the degree of preferential treatment accorded to candi- 
dates of protected class status, each employer was sent a matched *'set" of 
three resumés: two representing majority applicants (white males), and the 
other representing a minority applicant (in this case, either a black or a 
white female). The two majority applicants form a control group. The mi- 
nority applicant provides the experimental group. The logic of this design 
deserves some discussion. 

In a study like this, one would like to present the race or sex treatment 
(white versus black, male versus female) on exactly the same resumé to be 
sure that the response was not due to a difference among the resumes 
themselves. However, such an approach would lead to an unacceptable 
likelihood of detection by the subject employers. To avoid this problem, 
resumés were prepared for each job category which varied slightly with 
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respect to format and qualifications (experience, grade point average, etc.) 
and which identified applicants with different ethnically bland names. 
Each resumé attribute was rotated to yield 81 different combinations. The 
treatment (race or sex) was systematically rotated so that it was exactly 
balanced (orthogonal) with regard to frequency of appearance on each 
resumé. In addition, the mailing order of each resumé was rotated so that 
each subject organization had an equal probability of receiving the treat- 
ment resumé first, second, or third at one week intervals. 

Three safeguards serve to avoid detection, but they create interpretive 
problems when one compares the responses between treatments. For ex- 
ample, if a company responds positively to the resumé of the white appli- 
cant anc negatively to the resumé of the black applicant one would not be 
sure if this difference was due to the race treatment or some other per- 
ceived nonequivalency of the two resumés. In addition, this response dif- 
ference may occur because of inherent inconsistencies in company selec- 
tion systems regarding their responses to write-in resumés in general. More 
precisely, nontreatment effects that might favor one applicant over the 
other in a two-resumé comparison may arise due to: 

1. artifacts of the experiment (e.g., detection of the experiment by selec- 
tion officials, responses to nonsubstantive differences between 
resumés designed to be equivalent, difference in the availability of 
relevant positions due to the time difference [7 days] between the re- 
ceipt of the resumés, resumés or responses being lost in the mail, 
etc.), and/or 

2. flaws in selection systems independent of the race treatment (e.g., 

. lack of standardization in the process of assessing or responding to 
resumés, lack of consistency in decision rules used, lack of training or 
experience among selection officials, inaccurate or conflicting job 
specifications, misinterpretation of selection policies, etc.). 

The three-resumé design permits a control for these nontreatment ef- 
fects. Because each subject employer received two resumés of equal treat- 
ment (white males), any differential responses to these resumés serves as 
an estimate of the nontreatment effects imbedded in any black-white or 
male-female response comparison. Thus, if 20 percent of the companies 
responded differentially to the two white male resumés, one would look 
for differential responses to the white and. black resumés statistically 
above the 20 percent figure. The logic of the three-resumé design, then, is 
to provide a control for the nontreatment effects created by the necessity 
of avoiding detection of the experiment. 

The sample in the current study consisted of a stratified random sample 
of employers listed in the 1978 College Placement Annual. This document 
includes job openings from approximately 1,300 corporate and govern- 
mental employers who normally recruit college graduates. It is distributed 
on a nationwide basis at career planning and placement centers at two-year 
and four-year colleges and universities in the United States. It serves as 
one of the main sources of information regarding potential job openings 
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for college students. All employers listed are on record as equal opportu- 
nity employers. 

A sample size of 458 companies was chosen, based on a desire to have a 
95 percent chance of rejecting the **equal treatment” null hypothesis if in 
fact there is as much as a 10 percent biased treatment. Based on the New- 
man (1978) study, the expected level of differential treatment was esti- 
mated to be about 25 percent. This would suggest an expectation of 114 
Observations of differential treatment in a sample of 458. If there were 10 
percent incidence of favoritism (e.g., favoring the white) the 114 off- 
diagonal observations would fall 68 favoring white and 46 favoring black 
(as opposed to 57 and 57). Under this null hypothesis of equal treatment 
the occurrence of favoritism would be a Bernoulli process with p — .50. Be- 
cause P (rz 68|p —.50, n= 114) « .05, this sample size met the desired de- 
tection criterion. 

For the purposes of drawing a sample, the companies were stratified 
both by job interest category (accounting, electrical engineering, and mar- 
keting/sales) and by geographical region: (East, Midwest,’ and West). 
Firms employing less than 1,000 employees were excluded from the sam- 
ple. The final selection included 458 companies about equally divided 
among the three job interest categories and regions. 

| Again, each company in the total sample received a ‘‘set’’ of three 
resumés for a single job interest category. Each set contained two white 
and one black applicant (a fourth resumé representing a female applicant 
was added to the western region only). Each resumé in the set was mailed 
approximately one week apart from one of three return addresses in each 
. geographical regiori. Both postmarks and return addresses were within the 
sampled organization’s appropriate geographic recruitment vicinity. Each 
set of resumés was also sent with systematically varied cover letters, which 
included both the firm’s name and address and the applicant’s return ad- 
dress. Letters were hand-signed by different individuals. `; 

The decision regarding how to identify the applicant’s race and sex on 
the resumé was made to avoid priming the subject employers. After con- 
ferring with local personnel directors, affirmative action officers, and col- 
lege placement directors, it was learned how blacks and females identify 
‘their. protected class status, if at all. It was found that black applicants 
often make the statement "RACE: BLACK" under the personal charac- 
teristics section of the resumé. On this basis, the black resumé included 
this notation, but the white resumés made no mention of race. The female 
resumés were differentiated from the male by an obvious woman's first 
name. 

‘In summary, every reasonable effort was made to vary the resumes sys- 
ternatically so that the possibility of detection was minimized and any 
treatment effect due to race or sex could be detected over any nontreat- 
ment effects. 

At the end of eight weeks after the mailing date for each candidate the 
results were collected and coded for cach company into one of the follow- 
ing six categories: 
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1. No response: The company did not respond at all to the candidate. 

2. No interest: The company responded with a letter clearly indicating 
that the candidate would not be considered further for possible job 
openings. 

3. No opening file: The company responded with a letter that indicated 
the candidate would not be hired for a current opening, but that 
his/her resumé would be kept on file for consideration should other 
openings become available in the future. 

4. Active file: The company indicated that the applicant’s resumé was 
being distributed to different individuals within the company for fur- 
ther consideration and that a determination would come later: 

5. Application: The company responded by mailing the candidate a job 
application to complete and return. 

6. Interview: The company responded by asking the candidate to write 
or call to arrange for an interview or, in Some cases, suggested an ac- 
tual interview date. 

These responses are taken to be ordinal indicating higher aud higher in- 
terest in the candidate and, therefore, increasing probability of an ultimate 
interview (and subsequent job offer). From the point of view of the candi- 
date, the ordinality of these categories seems appealing. An interview re- 
sponse is clearly the best, and the application gives the candidate an op- 
portunity to offer more or new information and apparent further consid- 
eration. An active file is the next most attractive, indicating heavy consid- 
eration. The no opening file response is the next worse, but still offers a 
ray of hope for some. possible future opening. Finally, a no interest re- 
sponse is clearly the worst of all responses to receive. But worse than this is 
no response at all, which leaves the candidate in a condition of uncer- 
tainty. 

However, from the organization’s viewpoint, which is the focus of this 
study, the ordinality of this scale may fall into greater question. For in- 
stance, does no response at all show more interest than a response of no 
interest? Does an application response show more interest than an active 
file response? | 

In order to assess the degree to which the indicated response scale is ac- 
tually ordinal, 19 personnel managers from 8 companies were asked to 
rank the response categories as they would use them in responding for 
their company. The six alternative responses were ranked from ‘‘most fa- 
vorable response” to ‘‘least favorable response." The managers in this 
sample were .all familiar with and experienced in regularly evaluating 
write-in resumés as part of their job. The mean Spearman rank correla- 
tions across the personnel managers was .86, substantiating the assumed 
ordinality. of the response scale. 

In addition, certain characteristics of the company were coded in an at- 
tempt to identify factors that might be associated with the response pat- 
terns. The number of company employees at the particular location and 
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the number of column inches of the company’s advertisement in the Col- 
lege Placement Annual were recorded for each company. 


Ethical Considerations 


Ethical questions can be raised about the methodology in this study. 
Any researcher who deceives subjects must confront complicated ethical 
dilemmas. In this study, deception was used to elicit responses from un- 
knowing organization respondents. Is deception like this ever warranted? 
Prior to undertaking this study, the authors endeavored to determine 
whether this research design was ethical according to current norms. The 
criteria chosen reflect American Psychological. Association guidelines 
(1967). Namely, the factors considered were: (1). the potential harmful ef- 
' fects on the subject, (2) the importance of the study, and (3) the availabil- 
ity of less deceptive methodological alternatives (Kelman, 1967, 1972). 

The potential harmful effects of this deception are several. First, per- 
sonnel specialists in the sampled organizations may be induced into erro- 
neous conclusions about the nature of certain labor markets. Second, the 
treatment of actual applicants in the selection pipeline may be adversely 
affected. There is also the issue of the time and effort wasted in consider- 
ing fictitious applicants. The design was altered to attempt to minimize 
these effects. The sample parameters were adjusted to include only firms 
that process large numbers of write-in applicants. In addition, company 
responses were promptly followed up with communications that the (ficti- 
tious) candidate was no longer in the labor market. | 

The importance of the study was also the subject of much discussion. 
What emerged was a consensus that information regarding preferential 
treatment in preselection decisions can demonstrate whether equal oppor- 
tunity sanctions act to cancel out what appear to be negative racial and 
sexual stereotypes in employment decisions. Moreover, evidence of prefer- 
ential treatment in preselection decisions would seem to indicate imperfec- 
tions in the efficiency of certain labor markets (Borjas & Goldberg, 1978). 

A final consideration regarding the ethics of this study was the existence. 
of alternative methodologies less deceptive than that envisaged. Clearly, a 
less deceptive method could have been used. However, questions can be 
raised about the accuracy of data gathered under these circumstances. In a 
similar context, Newman and Krzystofiak found that employment offi- 
cjals provided far different information in a self-report design that they 
did in an unobtrusive one. They concluded, **because of the sensitive na- 
ture of affirmative action data and the difficulties companies face in com- 
plying with affirmative action goals, there is little doubt that self-report 
data will be subject to some distortion" (1979, p. 85). In short, then, there 
were simply no known methodological alternatives likely to result in con- 
clusive information given (1) the reluctance of contemporary organiza- 
tions to allow their selection processes to be scrutinized and (2) the likely 
reactivity of subject to methods which are not deceptive. | 
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The results of the study are shown in Tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Table 1 
displays the cross-tabulation of company responses to the black applicant 
and to white applicant #1 in each set sent to the entire sample of 458 orga- 
nizations. By way of explanation, note that the entry in row 2, column 6 
means that 14 of the employers that sent a **no interest” letter to white ap- 
plicant #1 requested an interview with the black applicant. This cell in the 
table, like all those above the diagonal, was taken as an instance of prefer- 
ential treatment in favor of the black applicant. Similarly, those cells be- 
low the diagonal represent favoritism for the white applicant. 


TABLE 1 | 
Company Responses to the Resumés of the Black and White Applicant #1 


Company Response to Black Applicant 


No Active 


R 





Table 2 also permits. a white-black comparison, but this time responses 
to the second white applicant were used as the standard. There were 78 in- 
stances of favoritism for the black (above the diagonal) in Table 1 and 94 
instances of the same type of favoritism in Table 2. In contrast, there were 
51 instances of preferential treatment in favor of the white (below the di- 
agonal) in Table 1 and 52 in Table 2. The arithmetic average of the off- 
diagonal cases is 86 instances of black favoritism and 51.5 instances of 
white favoritism. Assuming a Bernoulli process, the null hypothesis of 
equal treatment (no response difference) was tested by calculating the 
probability of drawing 86 (or more) blacks from a sample of 137.5 
(51.5-- 86) where the probability of drawing each black is .50. Because 
P(r = 86|p = .50, n= 137.5) = .0013, the null is rejected in favor of the al- 
ternative hypothesis that the black is favored (p<.01). -` 

To determine whether this result could be due to nontreatment effects 
rather than race, it is necessary to assess the probability of off-diagonal 
Occurrences when two white male resumés are compared. Table 3 displays 
the cross-tabulation of the company responses to the two white applicants 
in each set sent to the entire sample. Because the two white resumés were 
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TABLE 2 
Company Responses to the Resumés of the Black and White Applicant #2 


Company Response to Black Applicant 


O No No Active 
Response Interest Opening-File File Application Interview |Total 


No Response 
No Interest 
Response | No Opening-File 
Applicant} Active File . 
s Application 


Interview 





designed to be functionally equivalent (though not identical), any off- 
diagonal dispersion is not due to the race treatment. What is important in 
Table 3 is not which white applicant received a more favored response pat- 
tern. Rather, an estimate is needed of the frequency with which the sam- 
pled companies yielded different responses to candidates with equal races. 
Accordingly, the data in Table 3 are transformed by averaging the cell fre- 
quencies in the top and bottom halves of the matrix. The result is the con- 
trol matrix in Table 4. Note that avELas IDE in this way creates symmetry 
above and below the diagonal. 


TABLE 3 | 
Company Responses to Equivalent White Male Resumés 


Company Response to White Applicant #1 


No No Active . 
Response Interest Opening-File File Application Interview | Total 





Since there are a total of 113 off-diagonal observations, the probability 
of differential responses (above or below the diagonal) to equivalent 
resumés is (113/2)/458 = .123. Thus, the probability that the 86 or more 
black favored events could occur without the race treatment is very small, 
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TABLE 4 
Control Matrix: Average Off-Diagonal Dispersion in Table 3 


l Company Response to White Applicant #1 


No No No Active 
Response Interest Opening-File File Application Interview Total 





103.5 130.5 


P(rz86|q—.123, n 2 458) « .001. The conclusion is that the rejection of 
the null hypothesis of equal response is due to the race treatment. 

Table 5 provides a summary of the results of similar statistical tests re- 
. garding discrimination by race in different job categories, different geo- 
graphic regions, and among organizations of different sizes. Evidence re- 
garding discrimination by sex is also shown. In each case, H, delineates the 
probability of rejecting the null hypothesis of equal treatment in favor of 
the alternative hypothesis that males and blacks are favored over females 
and whites respectively. H, represents the probability that the favored re- 
sponses are due to nontreatment effects. 

The data presented in Table 5' indicate that black applicants are the 
beneficiary of favoritism in every region sampled except the West, in every 
job category sampled except those applying for electrical engineering posi- 
tions, and in organizations of all sizes sampled. In addition, male write-in 
applicants are preferred over females. Finally, all of these results are inde- 
pendent of nontreatment effects. 

In addition to the type of response, there may be preferential Heater 
bias in regard to the time taken to respond to various job applicants. The 
time it takes a company to respond to a write-in applicant may influence 
the job seeker's eventual employment decisions. With ‘‘maildays’’ (the 
number of days between mailing and receipt of a reply, excluding Sundays 
and holidays) defined as the dependent variable, a stepwise regression 
equation was derived from 1,174 returns to the individual candidates. (All 
of the nonresponse entries in the study are excluded from this analysis for 
the obvious reason that there is no meaningful measure of ''time to re- 
spond’’ in these cases.) The independent variables included: race, sex, job 
interest category, geographical region, response category, company size 
(i.e., number of employees), distance (i.e., number of miles from the ap- 
plicant's return address and company's address), and inches (i.e., number 
of square inches of company's advertisement in the College Placement 
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TABLE 5 
Summary of Statistical Results Comparing Company Responses to cesses 
by Race, Sex, Geographical Region, Job Category, and Company Size 


(A) Black-White (N 458) 


H,: P(rz86|g -.5, n= 138)=.0013 p<.0l 

H,: P(rz86|g —.123, n 458) « .001 p<.001 
(B) Male-Female (N = 152) . l 

H,: P(r=54|q=.5, n=82) = .003 p<.0i 

H,: P(rz54|g « .141, n= 152) « .001 p<.001 
(C) Black-White (East: N= 153) 

H,: P(rz26.5]g 2.5; n2 37.5) « .001 p«.001 

H.: P(rz26.5|g —.095, n= 153) = .0057 p«.0i 
(D) Black-White (Midwest: N= 153) 

H,: P(rz34|q -.5, n= 53.5) = .0239 p<.05 

H,: P(rz34|g.— .114, n= 153) « .001 p<.001 
(E) Black-White (West: N—152) | 

H,: P(rz26|q-.5, n=46) -.1881 NS 


H: Not applicable 
(F) Black-White (Accounting: N= 152) 


H,: P(rz29|g-.5, n=44)=.0174 . p<.05 
H,: P(rz29]g —.128, n= 152) = .0102 p<.05 
(G) Black-White (Engineering: N= 153) XN 
i H,: P(rz28.5|q -.5, n= 52.5) - .1676 NS 


H: Not applicable 
(H) Black-White (Marketing/Sales: N — 153) : - | 
H4: P(rz29.5|q —.5, 2= 40.5) = .0018 p«.0l 


H.: P(rz29.5|g - .105, m= 153) «.001 p<.001 
(D) Black-White (Company, with less than 10,000 employees: N= 252) 
H,: P(rz44.5|g —.5, n=73.5)=.0351 p<.05 
H,: P(r244.5|q=.121, N= 252) = .0035 l p<.00!1 
(J) Black- White (Company, with between 10,000 and 20,000 employees: N= 86) 
H;: P(r2=13|q=.5, n=23) = .0188 p<.05 
Hx P(r=13|q=.121, n=86)= .0035 | p«.001 
(K) Black -White dod with more than 20,000 employees: N= 120) 
H,: P(r=28.5|g=.5, n=41) = .0062 p«.0l 


H.: P(rz 28.5|g — .150, n= 120) = .0036 p<.01 


Annual). Although the corrected R? was only .07 (standard error = 12.3). 
significant results (p < .05) from this analysis emerged. First, the mean 
time to respond to a job applicant was 14 days. Second, there was no sig- 
nificant difference in maildays due to race. However, there was a signifi- 
cant maildays difference due to sex, with responses to females taking 2.6 
days longer. 


DISCUSSION 


It is known from court proceedings that there are some occurrences of 
favoritism toward minorities in nonselection personnel decisions—for ex- 
ample, Weber vs. Kaiser Aluminum—but the existence and frequency of 
such activity in preselection decisions are the significant findings of the 
current study. The results indicate that some firms do extend preferential 
treatment to blacks in preselection decisions. Although favoritism towards 
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minorities is not inconsistent with E.E.O.C. guidelines, it does raise some 
interesting questions about the extent to which the guidelines make em- 
ployers colorblind. Moreover, it leaves open to conjecture whether this fa- 
voritism extends to reverse discrimination in hiring. If it does, then this is 
contrary to E. E.O.C. guidelines. If it does not, then this gives rise to in- 
 €quities as particular white applicants are deprived of an equal chance in 
the process and particular black applicants are led on but not hired. Such 
is the nature of present affirmative action sanctions, and no single study is 
likely to put these issues to rest. 

In contrast to the ways blacks are treated in preselection decisions, fe- 
males apparently have more difficulty. In the organizations sampled, men 
were accorded favoritism over women, and women may have suffered 
with regard to the promptness with which organizations processed their in- . 
quiries. Thus, although employers are permitted active recruitment of 
female applicants, the effects of negative stereotypes against women in 
professional positions apparently continue to be felt. 

The different response of companies to black and female applicants 
might be explained in several ways. First, it might be argued that there is 
more ''pressure" in and on organizations to recruit blacks than there is to 
recruit women. Some organizations may find that they meet E.E.O.C. 
guidelines regarding the composition of their workforce for females but 
not for blacks. This is probably true at the level of jobs sampled by this 
study (entry-level, college graduates). Second, firms also may have more 
experience in recruiting blacks than females. A number of women's orga- 
nizations have contended, for example, that firms are neither very con- 
scious about women's issues nor organized and prepared to deal with fe- 
male applicants. 

. These conclusions should be taken within the context of the sampling 
procedures used in this study. The sample was stratified and is not globally 
representative. It should also be remembered that the sampled firms were 
those that solicit write-in applicants. 

Several questions deserve attention in future empirical studies on this 
subject. First, the estimate of nontreatment effects of .12 found in the 
white-white response comparison indicates that there is some differential 
response accorded to resumes designed to be equivalent. This may be an 
artifact of the experiment, but it may indicate that there is some inconsis- 
tency in selection processes or lack of standardization in selection decision 
rules. Efforts to partial out these effects may enable researchers to estab- 
lish whether selection systems should be ‘‘tightened up’’ to avoid inconsis- 
tencies and bias where it is not intended. 

Second, studies should address the issue of how the nature of selection 
systems impacts on the decision processes and outcomes of job applicants. 
For example, write-in job seekers may place more hope on active file re- 
sponse than warranted. In addition, the response time may be taken by 
candidates as information about a company's interest in them when it was 
not intended as a signal by a company. Finally, those selection officials 
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who fail to respond at all to write-in applicants may not realize the impact 
that this has on the candidates! career decisions or on their attitudes 
toward that firm. it is informative that more than one organization in four 
failed to respond to the fictitious candidates in any way. 

Finally, there is the need to discover the impact of compliance agency 
vigilance on selection systems in general and race and sex discrimination in 
particular. For example, do firms with a history of E.E.O.C. complaints 
respond any differently to write-ins than companies that have escaped 
complaint? Is the impact of E.E.O.C. complaints to delay or to increase 
response time to write-in applicants? Do landmark court cases like the 
Bakke or Weber decisions have an impact on selection systems? 

Not all these questions are amenable to the type of research design used 
in this study, nor do they need to focus on the response to applicant write- 
in solicitations involving fictitious candidates. Still, the issue of preferen- 
tial treatment in the employment process remains of serious interest and 
importance to all individuals involved. Only rigorous empirical study can 
replace the emotional heuristics and empty quasi-theories that are extant 
today and offer selection officials meaningful policy implications and ap- 
plicants more rational career decision processes. 
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The relationship between organization and environment is perhaps the 
most popular and conceptually appesling aspect of the structural- 
contingency model (Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967; Miles, Snow, & Pfeffer, 
1974; Thompson, 1967; Duncan, 1972). Surprisingly, however, given the 
centrality of organizational setting or context to this paradigm, industry 
differences in response to environmental uncertainty have not been noted 
frequently by researchers. Despite a few notable exceptions that discuss or 
imply industry as an important variable in organizational adaptation 
(Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967; Hirsch, 1975; Dill, 1958), many studies rely on 
data from a single company or industry (Pennings, 1975; Downey, Hell- 
riegel, & Slocum, 1975; Leifer & Huber, 1977) or a host of different indus- 
tries (Tosi, Aldag, & Storey , 1973), without introducing industry specifi- 
cally as a moderating variable for Or determinant of organizational re- 
sponse to uncertainty. 

The present paper examines differences in types of uncertainty across 
four industries. The purpose is to determine whether industry is an impor- 
tant variable for the kind of uncertainty perceived by top managers and 
for organizational characteristics associated with uncertainty, such 'as 
structure and influence patterns. 


Industry Differences 


There a are two, interdependent arguments why the organization in its in- 
dustrial context should be a more frequent target of study for researchers’ 
interested in environmental uncertainty. The first, a substantive one, con- 
tends that there are distinguishing characteristics of industries that affect 
both the type of external issues or problems salient to top management 
and the strategies chosen to cope with them. 


"The authors would like to thank Raymond Miles and Pelt Van de Ven for their comments on 
an earlier version of this paper. 
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_ There are data and conceptual arguments to suggest important differ- 

ences across industries on many organizational and environmental charac- 
teristics (Bain, 1959; Berle & Means, 1932; Levine & White, 1961; Dill, 
1958; Thompson, 1967; Emery & Trist, 1965). Perfect, imperfect, and mo- 
=- nopolistic competition represent economists’ descriptions of industries 
and the concomitant constraints facing decision makers. Market struc- 
ture, concentration, and product or service line are most distinguishable 
by industry (Bain, 1959). The degree of concentration and type of market 
structure very likely determine the most problematic dependencies con- 
fronting the organization (Jacobs, 1974) and, relatedly, the environmental 
publics responsible for the creation of uncertainty (e.g., customers vs. the 
government). 

Industry differences surely represent a central component of the 
‘‘causal texture” of the environment (Emery & Trist, 1965). In an oligopo- 
listic industry, the web of political and economic relationships that inevit- _ 


ably develops determines or affects the decisions of any single organiza- `- 


tion. For instance, firms in the automotive industry, including indepen- 
dent parts manufacturers, suppliers, and vertically integrated divisions of 
the **big three," are constrained by contracts with the UAW, thereby pro- 
viding an important communality affecting perceptions of one aspect of 
the environment. The existence of external political and economic factors 
is related directly to intraorganizational politics (e.g., distribution of influ- 
ence and the succession system) and economics (reward systems and de- 
gree or type of specialization; Dahl, 1963). This suggests that differences, 

by industry, in the existence of trade associations, regulatory agencies, 
market structure, or number of customers and competitors may have an 
important effect on organizational design and process. In similar terms, 
there may be “‘objective’’ characteristics of industries that affect the per- 
ceptions of managers regarding type of uncertainty and appropriate 
responses to it. 

Thompson (1967) modified the definition of “domain” of Levine and 
White (1961) to mean range of products, populations served, and services 
rendered. Clearly, there are intra-industry differences in domain; there are 
probably few industries in which many organizations share identical or 
common domains. Nonetheless, it also is clear that there is a high positive 
correlation between domain and industry. At minimum, it is likely true 
that the domain-industry relation is stronger than the relation among do- 
mains in different industries. This suggests, again, that industry represents 
a convenient and important conte factor for organizational decision 
making. 

The second argument for examining the effects of industry is a method- 
ological one that derives directly from the preceding discussion (Hre- 
biniak, 1976; Rushing, 1966). That is, choice of a heterogeneous sample of 
managers from different industries to study organization and environ- 
ment, without controlling for industry, could lead to the methodological 
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obfuscation of underlying results. If important characteristics or distin- 
guishing data of a given industry vary markedly from those of another, 
combining respondents from both industries and treating them as a homo- 
geneous sample may conceal important -indings. 

The primary contention of this paper is twofold: (a) that there are in- 
dustry differences in the type of uncertainty confronting top-level mana- 
gers; and (b) that responses to uncertainty in terms of structural modifica- 
tions and influence patterns too will varv by industry. 


Research Design 


Sample—The sample of organizations was chosen in an attempt to max- 
imize differences in industry characteristics related to uncertainty. Follow- 
ing Dill (1958) and Thompson (1967), it was assumed that there are mea- 
surable characteristics of industries or product/service areas that would 
create differences in perceived environmental uncertainty. Some of these 
*objective"" criteria may indeed be only subjective criteria one step re- 
moved (Campbell, 1977); nonetheless, the intention of the present re- 
search was to select a sample for which environmental uncertainty was 
first assessed independently of top-level managers in the organizations 
chosen for study. 

With the aid of seven informants—four academics and three analysts 
from financial/management consulting firms who had experience with a 
wide assortment of industries—an initial list was developed reflecting in- 
dustries ranging from low to high on the cegree of environmental predict- 
ability or certainty. More specifically, each expert was asked to rate indus- 
tries of his own choosing from low to high on the predictability of: 
(a) supplies of raw materials and components; (b) competitors’ actions; 
(c) price changes and technological develapments; (d) market factors, in- 
cluding customers demands and number of competitors; (e) financial/ 
capital markets, including the availability of funds for investment and in- 
terest rate fluctuations; and (f) other factors, such as the actions and pres- 
sures of government regulatory agencies and unions. The instructions were: 
to develop one ranking of industries based on these criteria. 

The initial list contained 13 industries that were mentioned by more 
than one informant. This list was shortened by the researchers to seven by 
focusing on those at the extremes of the uncertainty/predictability con- 
tinuum. This was done primarily to maximize differences in the infor- 
mants’ rankings, but also to reduce the number of industries to a more 
realistic base for subsequent data collection. The shortened list was then 
presented to the original seven judges anc. to four additional academics 
with consulting experience. The task now was to separate the industries 
into three groups—low, high, or **mixed"' levels of uncertainty—using the 
criteria presented above. The result was that 2 industries—automotive and 
air transportation—were always ranked low in uncertainty by the 11 
judges, and 2 others—plastics/synthetic resins and semiconductors—high 
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on uncertainty. A coefficient of concordance using the low-high dichot- 
omy was at its maximum (W = 1.00) because of the agreement among the 
judges. Based on these data, the four industries were selected for addi- 
tional data collection and analysis. | 

Companies in each industry were selected from Standard and Poor’ S 
Register of Corporations, Directors and Executives (1976) and the Dun 
and Bradstreet Million Dollar Directory (1976). Firms were initially con- 
sidered for inclusion in the sample only if their 4-digit SIC code in both di- 
rectories indicated that their sole or primary business was in the desired in- 
dustry. Because only a few large plastics firms appeared in both direc- 
tories, it was necessary to add to the sample eight firms whose business 
was not primarily plastics. In these cases, the cover letter specifically asked 
the respondent to use the company's plastics and/or synthetic resins busi- . 
ness, division, or group as a frame of reference for answering questions. 
The total sample selected for the first mailing of questionnaires was 100, 
as follows: automotive (25 organizations); air transportation (32 organiza- 
tions); plastics/ synthetic resins (24 organizations); semiconductors (19 or- 
ganizations). 

Respondents for each organization were also chosen from the Standard 
and Poor's and Dun and Bradstreet directories. All respondents were top- 
level managers with the responsibility for environmental surveillance and 
the authority associated with the institutional level of organization. The - 
sample included: chairmen of the board (and/or chief executive officers), ` 
presidents (and/or chief operating officers), executive or senior vice presi- 
dents, vice presidents, general or group managers, and division managers. 
Questionnaires and explanatory cover letters were mailed to 721 executives 
in the 100 organizations. After a period of several weeks, a follow-up 
letter and questionnaire were sent to those managers who had not yet re- 
sponded. The two mailings resulted in a. sample. of 247 usable question- 
naires (34 percent) from executives in 88 companies. 

Questionnaire Items and Variables—Environmental uncertainty was as- 
sessed by asking the managers to rate various environmental elements or 
publics on their degree of certainty/predictability. The 33 questionnaire 
items tapped the same areas previously considered by the informants: sup- 
plies of raw materials, competitors' actions, product market factors, fi- 
nancial/capital markets, regulatory agencies, unions, and other related 
factors. 

The items were subjected to factor analysis (varimax eotation): Using an 
eigenvalue score of 1 as a cutoff, five factors emerged from the analysis. 
In all, 19 items loaded on the 5 factors, and appropriate items were aver- 
aged for each respondent. Relationships among the estimated factor 
scores were examined, despite the fact that the factors themselves are or- 
thogonal (Nunnally, 1967), and the scores were not significantly related: 
The five factors of environmental uncertainty deal with the degree of pre- 
dictability. of: financial/capital markets (financial); government regula- 
tion and intervention (government); the actions of competitors (competi- - 
tors); suppliers’ actions (suppliers); and general conditions facing the 
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organization (general). In the present sample, then, uncertainty appears to 
be a heterogeneous concept comprised of five independent dimensions or 
problem areas. 

The number of different sources of uncertainty with which an organiza- 
tion must contend is one measure of environmental complexity; the 
greater the number of external factors highly uncertain for the decision 
maker, the greater is the complexity he confronts. In the present research, 
complexity was operationalized by comparing a manager's perception of 
the five types of uncertainty with that of other managers in the industry. If 
the individual perceived a higher level of uncertainty than the industry 
average for a given type, a score of one (1) was assigned. This was repeated 
five times, so that environmental complexity could vary from Zero to five, 
with five denoting high complexity. 

Measures of organizational structure also relied on the opinions of the 
managers. It was assumed that top managers' responsibility for the crea- 
tion of structure and their hierarchical vantage point would enable them to 
provide information about some basic structural dimensions in their orga- 
nization. The items of Hrebiniak (1974) were used to measure routineness. 
of work, reliance on rules for control, and the extent of autonomy and de- 
centralization in decision making. Although reliability statistics were ac- 
ceptable in that study, items were subjected to factor analysis to ensure 
their consistency in the present research. The results were in accord with. 
those of the previous study, resulting in two distinguishable factors satis- . 
fying the 1 cutoff for eigenvalues. Consistent with Nunnally (1967), rela- 
tionships between factor scores again were determined, with no significant 
results. 

Items loading on the first factor dealt with autonomy and participation 
in decision making, and the factor was named decentralization. Items. 
loading on the second factor were concerned with routineness of work, ex- 
tent of reliance on rules for control, and a lack of employee partcipation 
in goal setting, and this factor was labeled standardization. 

Respondents also were asked how many hierarchical levels their organi- 
zation has according to formal published charts. To test the validity of the 
responses, the charts from eight organizations were obtained from. pub- 
lished sources and compared to managers’. responses. The correlation be-. 
tween published charts and managers responses (n =27) was .84 (p < .001). 

The primary concern in this research was the relationship between orga- 
nizational structure and environmental uncertainty, but the questionnaire 
also queried respondents about influence in their organizations. This was. 
done in recognition of the fact that influence patterns are affected by envi-- 
ronmental contingencies (Hrebiniak, 1978; Jacobs, 1974). Individuals or 
groups who confront the major or problematic dependencies facing the. 
organization typically receive resources commensurate with their responsi- 
bilities and derive power or social influence reflecting that centrality and 
resource base (Dahl, 1963; Hickson, Hinings, Lee, Schneck, & Pennings, 
1971). Accordingly, respondents were asked to rate on a 5-point scale the 
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importance of various departments, units, or functional areas for the solu- 
tion of problems or the attainment of organizational goals. 


Findings 


Table 1 shows the means and standard deviations for the variables in 
this study and the analysis-of-variance results when testing for industry 
differences. Table 1 also notes the /-values between low- and high- 
uncertainty industries, where the independent variable is the binary dis- 
tinction provided by the informants, as described above. - 

A number of findings are suggested by the data in Table 1. Consistent 
with expectations, industry is associated with varying levels of the differ- 
ent types of environmental uncertainty, the F-ratios indicating significant 
differences. The f-tests show that the low- and high-''objective"'-uncer- 
tainty variable developed via the use of independent judges is not as strong 
as industry in explaining differences in the perception of top-level mana- 
gers. Differences between the low- and high-uncertainty groups appear to 
be due primarily to within-category variations explained by industry. Al- 
though there are clear differences across industry in the types of uncertain- 
ty, there are no differences in environmental complexity, a variable de- 
rived directly from the five sources of uncertainty. | 

Table 1 also shows fairly strong differences in the influence of depart- 
ments, units, or functional areas across the four industries. On the dimen- 
sions of organizational structure, only decentralization exhibits any signif- 
icant variation. In essence, the data in Table 1 indicate that there are dif- 
ferences by industry in the type of uncertainty and unit influence perceived 
by top managers. The issue next is to determine whether the relationships 
between uncertainty and both organizational structure and intraorganiza- 
tional influence also vary by industry. : 

To test this aspect of the structural-contingency model correlations were 
run between the types of uncertainty and the three measures of organiza- 
tional structure (Table 2). Table 2 reveals that there indeed are relation- 
ships between uncertainty and structure, but that the strength and direc- 
tion of the correlations vary by industry. For example, in both the plas- 
tics/synthetics (p « .05), and air transportation industries (p< .01), envi- - 
ronmental complexity is positively associated. with standardization; in 
semiconductors (p «.10) and motor vehicles (p < .05), however, just the 
opposite is true. Decentralization is positively related to complexity in 
plastics (p«.005), semiconductors (p«.05), and air transportation 
(p< .05), but negatively related in motor vehicles (p « .10). Decentraliza- 
tion ‘is negatively related to uncertainty due to financial markets (p < .01) 
and the government (p « .05) in semiconductors, but positively related in 
air transportation (p «.10 and p «.01 respectively). These data suggest 
that the relationships between decentralization and standardization, on 
one hand, and uncertainty and complexity, on the other, are affected by 
industry and do not follow directly from a universal structural-contin- 
gency model. 
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Consistent with expectations, it also is clear from Table 2 that, the 
modest correlations notwithstanding, patterns of response to uncertainty 
vary significantly by industry. Of the 18 correlational sets in Table 2, 
where ''set"' denotes the four industry correlations between one structural 
and one uncertainty variable, a total of 14 (78 percent) exhibit significant 
intra-set differences among the obtained correlations. Although the rela- 
tionships between structure and uncertainty are not extremely strong, the 
differences in correlations by industry are significant, suggesting the im- 
portance of organizational context for managerial perceptions and 
responses. 

The data in Table 2 also provide some support for the methodological 
argument for the separation of a heterogeneous sample into homogeneous 
subsets based on industry to avoid the obfuscation or cancellation of un- 
derlying statistical relationships between uncertainty and structure. To 
emphasize this point, correlations were run assuming a homogeneous sam- 
ple, i.e., without separation by industry (not shown), and the results were 
striking, with only four correlations reaching statistical significance at 
p«.10. The net effect appears to be one of statistical cancellation, as in- 
dustry differences are obscured by the overall correlations. 


Summary 


The present data suggest that organizational researchers increasingly 
should incorporate industry effects into their efforts at theory develop- 
ment and empirical research. The study shows that perceptions of environ- 
mental uncertainty, intraorganizational influence, and degree of structural 
decentralization vary by industry. The data also indicate that structural re- 
sponses to environmental uncertainty are affected by industry, suggesting 
that the popular structural-contingency model may indeed be comprised 
of models," depending on organizational domain or setting. 

The present study is clearly limited because of its nondeductive ap- 
proach to the specification of industry effects on top-management percep- - 
tions. Future research should focus more on theory building and the hy- 
pothesis of industry effects, testing those more precise predictions in a 
variety of different industrial settings. 
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SOME ALTERNATIVE DEFINITIONS OF SIZE! ^. 


NINA GUPTA 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 


The ‘“‘size effect” has plagued researchers for decades, perhaps because 
most discussions have adopted a uniform definition of organizational size, 
namely, f the number of members (Kimberly, 1976). The contradictory ang 
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ambiguous accumulation of evidence suggests, however, that it is time to 
‘stop viewing size as a unidimensional construct. The present study at- 
tempts to pose, and to explore the empirical relationships among, Sue 
tive definitions of organizational size. 

At least three perspectives can be invoked to define organizational size. 
In this paper, these are termed the cycles, the energic, and the components 
approaches, respectively. The cycles approach views size as a structural 
characteristic of organizations; the energic approach focuses on the re- 
sources (human or otherwise) used by an organization. While these two 
perspectives are rooted in diverse views of the nature of organizations, the 
components approach elicits its definition of size from D and com- 
mon usage. 

The cycles approach to the definition of organizational size is based on 
the assertion that *'structure is to be found in an interrelated set of events 
that return upon themselves to complete and renew a cycle of activities” 
(Katz & Kahn, 1978, p. 24). If organizational structure derives from cycles 
of activities, then the number of these cycles can provide à reflection of 
the size of organizations. According to this approach, organizations can 
be identified by following chains of events from the input of energy 
through transformation and the closure of the cycle, and the size of an or- 
ganization approximated by estimating the number of times the cycle re- 
peats itself within a given period of time. Thus, the size of a research orga- 
‘nization might be assessed in terms of the number of projects completed, | 
the size of a hospital in terms of the patients treated, etc. 

Although this approach enables a.determination of size in terms of pri- 
mary organizational goals, it ignores the complexity of various cycles of 
events. For example, an organization performing a few complex cycles is 
in many respects larger than one performing many simple cycles, but the 
cycles approach would define. the latter as being the larger of the two. 
Therefore, the complexity of inputs is a complementary aspect that. must 
be incorporated into this approach. Complexity can vary within each unit 
of input (i.e., the number of factors that must be dealt with in the trans- 
formation process), and across units of input (i.e., the similarity or diver- 
sity of factors across inputs). In general, the cycles approach to the defini- 
tion of organizational size mandates a focus on at least three aspects of the. 
cycles of activities—the number of- repetitions, the intra-unit heteroge- 
neity, and the inter-unit heterogeneity of each cycle. 

The energic approach focuses on.the amount of energy imported by the 
system.: Organizations are open systems that import energy from the envi- 
ronment, export energy back into the environment, and consume energy 
in the transformation process (Katz & Kahn, 1978; Von. Bertalanffy, 
1956). The amount of energy imported may be considered another indi- 
cator of size. Imported energy is reflected in such variables as the relative 
time contributions of different organizational members (rather than their 
membership per se), the degree of use of various machines; etc. 
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The energic approach has certain strengths and weaknesses. On the neg- 
ative side, it is. often difficult to define energy operationally. Questions - 
arise regarding the relative weightings of the time contributions of various 
individuals, as do questions regarding the energic contributions of tools 
such as computers. Furthermore, this approach may lead to the conclu- 
sion that inefficient systems are larger than efficient ones performing the 
same number and types of activities, because the former import and con-- 
sume more energy than do the latter. On the positive side, the energic ap- 
proach is likely to capture the differential contributions of organizational 
members and, to some extent, be related to the number and complexity of 
activity cycles performed by the system. 

The components approach to the definition of organizational size is the 
traditional one, involving a simple count of the number of individuals in- 
volved in carrying out the cycles of activities. Kimberly (1976) noted that. 
over 80 percent of the studies he reviewed used this definition.of size. The 
major advantage of the components approach is its simplicity. Additional- 
ly, this approach may implicitly take account of the other approaches to 
the definition of size. That is, organizations characterized by complex in- 
puts, long. chains of activities, etc. , may necessarily involve a large number. 
of components. (The direction of causality here may be reciprocal. Many 
people may be needed to carry out complex organizational activities, and 
the availability of personnel may permit or promote the complexity of 
these activities.) Despite these advantages, the components approach has 
limitations. For example, it is often difficult to determine which individ- 
uals should be considered organization members (Bluedorn, 1978; Porter, 
Lawler, & Hackman, 1975). ‘‘Partial inclusion” of individuals also makes 
the determination of membership problematic. Furthermore, the compo- 
nents approach, like the energic input approach; inherently mixes size with 
efficiency in that it assumes that a system composed of many members is 
necessarily larger than one composed. of few members, even if both are 
performing the same activities and the same number of cycles; For exam- 
ple, one organization may require 100 people to carry out the same ac- 
tivities performed by 50 people in another organization. Is the first organi- 
zation larger (it performs the same activities and the same number of 
cycles), or is it simply less efficient (it uses twice as many people)? The 
components approach would define the first organization as the larger of 
the two. This definition may or may not be valid depending on one's 
perspective. 

These three approaches to the definition of organizational size bear 
some resemblance to those suggested by Kimberly (1976): personnel avail- 
able to the organization, discretionary resources available to the organiza- 
tion, organizational outputs, and the. physical capacity of the organiza- 
tion. For example, discretionary resources is similar to the energic ap- 
proach, and organizational outputs to the cycles approach. Physical capa- 
city is the only measure not easily incorporated within the three ap- 
proaches outlined here. A particular advantage to the present perspective 
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of size is that the alternative definitions are applicable regardless of orga- 
nizational context. In other words, energic input, activity cycles, and num- 
ber of components are relevant to all kinds of organizations, whereas 
other definitions (sales volume, net assets, etc.) have relevance for only 
certain ‘categories of organizations. Thus, the present approach facilitates 
comparative organizational studies of the size effect. 

In summary, the present study assesses the degree of empirical congru- 
ence among measures of size derived from three different perspectives. 
Most past investigations of the size effect have been based on the implicit 
assumption that size is a unidimensional construct definable as the number 
of organizational employees. Only rarely (for example, Hyderbrand 
[1973]) are the reasons behind the choice of a particular size measure dis- 
cussed explicitly. Thus, although few researchers would claim specifically 
that there is a single measu-e of size or that all size measures are inter- 
changeable, their work generally has been based on these premises (Acton 
Society Trust, 1953; Indik, 1965;.Revans, 1956). 


Method 


Data were obtained from a national probability sample of institutions 
having assurances of compliance with DHEW regulations regarding the 
protection of human subjects of biomedical and behavioral research. The 
institutions ranged from universities and hospitals to prisons. Data were 

collected from 80 Institutional Review Boards (IRBs), which are subsys- 
tems designed to monitor the research activities of the institutions they 
serve, particularly with respect to the protection of human subjects. 
Within each IRB, data from three sources were used: the chairperson or - 
another key member of the IRB (N= 80), the IRB members (N= 745), and 
the principal investigators of the research reviewed by the IRBs (N= 2, 
110). Data from the IRB members and principal investigators were aggre- 
gated at the IRB level for analysis. 

Six measures of size from the three perspectives were available in the 
data set. The three measures from the cycles perspective were number of 
activity cycles, intra-unit heterogenity, and inter-unit heterogeneity. Num- 
ber of activity cycles was operationalized as the number of proposals re- 
viewed by the IRB during the course of the year and was based primarily 
on information from key members. IRBs had reviewed anywhere from 1 
to 357 proposals in the previous years. Zntra-unit heterogeneity was de- 
rived from information provided by the principal investigators. À count of 
the number of different elements (administration of anesthetic, exchange 
transfusion, etc.) involved in each project was aggregated across the proj- 
ects reviewed by an IRB to yield a measure of intra-unit heterogeneity. 
Inter-unit heterogeneity was a rather complicated measure based primarily 
on information supplied by the principal investigators. The primary na- 
ture of the research was ascertained for each proposal (drug administra- 
tion, research on educational innovation, etc.). Inter-unit heterogeneity 
was operationalized as the average entropy of the types of proposals 
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reviewed by the IRB, with entropy calculated from the information theory 
measure, -H = Lp,log2p, (Attneave, 1959; Hill, 1975). Thus, the measure 
basically was an estimate of the proportion of different types of proposals 
reviewed by the IRB during the previous year. 

Two size measures were obtained from the energic perspective. Energic 
input I was based on information from IRB members. The average 
amount of time spent by members on IRB-related activities was assessed 
through a multiplication of the average number of hours per member per 
month times the number of members. Thus, this index reflected the total 
number of hours spent, on the average, by all members on IRB-related.ac- 
tivities. Energic input II was a parallel index indicating the total number of 
hours spent, on the average, by all members in IRB meetings. 

Finally, there was a single size measure from the components perspec- 
tive. Number of members, the traditional measure of size, consists simply 
of the number of members in each IRB, and was based on information ob- 
tained from key members. The IRBs ranged from five to 55 members. 


Results 


.. Table 1 presents a matrix of intercorrelations among measures derived 
from three alternative conceptualizations of size. It can be seen immedi- 
ately that four measures (number of members, number of cycles, inter- 
unit heterogeneity, and energic input II) are positively correlated with one 
another. The other two measures, intra-unit heterogeneity and energic in- 
put I, have no relationship either with each other or with any measure of 
size. Thus, measures of.size from the same perspective do. not necessarily 
correlate with one another. 

The strongest correlations are evident with energic input II (a measure 
of the number of hours spent in IRB meetings) and the other size - 


TABLE 1 
Intercorrelations Among Six Measures of Size? 
` Measures of Size. l 2 3 4 5 
Cycles Perspective 
. Number of activity cycles . 
2. Intra-unit heterogeneity e 
3. Inter-unit heterogeneity .47** -.08 
(78) (78) 
Energic Perspective . l 
. 4. Energic input I .16 .10 .18 
i ; ^J (75) (73) (73) 
5. Energic input II . 66** 4 . .33** k 
(73) (71) (71) (69) 
Components Perspective 
6. Number of members .45** ll .28* .06 ,76** 
(79) (77) ` (77) (75) (73) 


aN 's are in parentheses. 
*"p«.05 — 
S "*p«.01. 
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measures. It is reasonable to assume that the larger the IRB membership, 
the higher the workload of the IRB, and the more complex the task, the 
greater the amount of time that must be spent in accomplishing the task. It 
is surprising, however, that the other measüre of energic input, hours 
spent in IRB-related activities, shows no significant Sean with 
other s size measures. | 


Discussion 


In the present study, some alternative definitions of organizational size 
were examined among a sample of organizational subsystems. Because the 
unit of analysis was a specific maintenance subsystem of the organization, 
rather than the organization, it is not clear whetber the results can be legit- 
imately generalized to the universe of organizations. On the other hand, 
the data were drawn from a national probability sample of maintenance 
subsystems, and the result can be considered at least fairly teptesentanive 
of the dynamics of these specific systems. E 

Within the limitations of the data base, the results of the present study 
provide ample evidence of the fallacy of treating organizational size as a 
unitary construct, because the relationships among the different measures 
of size are, at best, low to moderate. The highest correlations were ob- 
tained between an energic input measure (hours spent in IRB meetings) 
and measures of the number of components and the number of activity 
cycles. That these relationships are strong should hárdly be surprising. 
Both conceptually and operationally, the energic input measure consists 
partly of the other two. That is, the number of components and the.mag- 
nitude of the tasks will be somewhat relevant in determining the amount 
of time that is spent in accomplishing the tasks. Even these relationships, 
however, are smaller than those generally reported among alternative mea- 

sures of size (Agarwal, 1979; Child, 1973). . 

The absence of substantial correlations. among the measures of size in 
the present study is all the more unusual in that the data were obtained 
from an apparently homogeneous sample of organizational entities.. The 
IRBs in the sample had a similar mandate (to monitor the research activ- 
ities of the parent institution), and the general functions of and structures 
adopted by the IRBs were more alike than would be expected if a national 
sample of organizations were drawn. Thus, the present results reinforce 
the conclusion of Agarwal (1979) that different measures of size are not 
really interchangeable. 

A critical examination of the theoretical and operational definition of 
size gains particular salience in view of the relative empirical independence 
of the measures in the present study. Kimberly (1976) suggested that dif- 
ferent aspects of size are relevant for different types of organizational 
problems and are related to different organizational phenomena. A poten- 
tial explanation for. the contradictory evidence with respect to the size ef- 
fect may rest with the appropriateness of the definition of size to the other 
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variables of interest. For example, number of employees may be related to 
organizational climate, energic input to perceived task characteristics, and 
activity. cycles to organizational technology. Obviously, it is impossible to 
isolate these differential relationships with the use of only one definition 
of size. 

The present study examined only the static relationships among mea- 
sures of size derived from alternative theoretical perspectives. Therefore, 
no information can be gleaned from the data base about the longitudinal 
dynamics among these measures. For example, an increase in the number 
‘of activity cycles may under some circumstances be accompanied by an in- 
‘crease in the number of employees, as well as in the amount of energic in- 
put. On the other hand, changes in energic input may or may not affect 
other aspects of the size phenomenon. A comprehensive understanding of 
the issue must integrate the longitudinal as well as the static dynamics 
among the various aspects of size. 

Another issue of relevance in the present context is the extent to which 
the construct of size is viable. That is, is organizational size a global varia- 
ble consisting of many components that share some theoretical space, or 
are the different aspects of size theoretically (and not just empirically) in- 
dependent? If the latter is true, it might be wise to abandon the notion of 
size per se and to focus on those aspects of the organizational anatomy 
that are particularly germane to a specific research question. If, on the 
other hand, the construct of size has some viability, the elucidation of the 
dynamics among the various aspects of the construct becomes a critical re- 
search question. 

In summary, two general conclusions are wananted from the present 
study. First, measures of size derived from different perspectives bear only 
moderate empirical relationships with one another, indicating that the size 
effect obtained in any study may be dependent largely on the specific oper- 
ationalization of size. Second, a theoretical and methodological exposi- 
tion of the dynamics of this important anatomical characteristic of organi- 
zations. must be undertaken if the issue of size is to become compre- 
rid 
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TURNOVER AND COMPETITION FOR EXPECTED JOB OPENINGS: 
AN EXPLORATORY ANALYSIS 
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THOMAS W. DOUGHERTY 
University of Missouri- Columbia 


The extent to which alternative occupational roles are available in the 
environment often has been considered as central to the voluntary decision 
to leave an organization. Recently, Martin (1979) and Mobley, Griffeth, 
Hand, and Meglino (1979) have proposed contextual models of the em- 
ployee turnover process. Both models predict that dissatisfied employees 
with good external job opportunities are more likely to leave than are 
counterparts with poorer opportunities. Although it often has been as- 
sumed that the availability of alternatives exerts a significant influence on 
turnover, few empirical findings support this view. At the aggregate level, 
Armknecht and Early (1972), Price (1977), Woodward (1975), and others 
have reported an association between voluntary turnover and overall eco- 
nomic conditions. Analyses of this type, however, are not very useful in 
attempting to understand the process underlying individual employee de- 
cisions. 

In the Mobley et al. (1979) model there is a linking mechanism between 
the conditions of the external labor market and individual turnover behav- 
ior. This model included variables corresponding roughly to the March 
and Simon components of ‘‘perceived ease of movement from the organi- 
zation” (1958, p. 93). Mobley et al. contend that there is a compelling con- 
ceptual argument for including this class of variables but weak empirical 
support at the individual level because of infrequent research. The typical 
approach has been to ask current employees to estimate the probability of 
finding an acceptable alternative (Dansereau, Cashman, & Graen, 1974; 
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Martin, 1979; Mobley, Horner, & Hollingsworth, 1978). These studies 
have provided very weak and contradictory evidence regarding the role of 
the external labor market. 

The failure of past research to establish a clear relationship. between op- 
portunity and turnover may be in part a result of two problems. First, op- 
portunity often has been measured via questionnaire items with unknown 
or borderline. psychometric properties. Second, it may not be reasonable 
to expect current employees to make accurate estimates about future job 
opportunities. Many employees may not be aware of the actual demand 
for their occupational skills and may make self-deceiving estimates of their 
ability to find acceptable alternative employment. The best knowledge 
concerning availability probably is derived only after an actual search for 
alternatives. In the studies reported, current employees, who were not nec- 
essarily searching for other jobs, made subjective estimates regarding em- 
ployment availability. These estimates may change once the individual ini- 
tiates a search and therefore may not correspond to the’ actual decision 
making process. 

: Two additional Strategies for studying this Phenomenon seem worthy of 
further consideration. One would incorporate measurement across time to 
monitor the perceived probability of finding an acceptable. alternative. 
This would more closely track the search process and should result in more 
accurate, timely estimates. It would allow for a continuous refinement of 
the perception that should eLp more clearly une actual labor market 
conditions. ILE 

A second approach soua be to use obi éctive ERimetes of employnient 
opportunity: for various occupational groups. As employees initiate search 
activities and gain accurate information about labor market conditions, 
thére should be an increased correspondence between their perception and 
the objective estimate made by an independent party. This orientation is 
compatible. with the views expressed by. Roberts, Hulin, and Rousseau 
(1978). They argued that turnover studies should attempt to synthesize re- 
search focusing on the effects of the economy, organizational factors, and 
individual differences. Although macro-level scores would need to be as- 
signed to individuals, it is possible to link, conceptually, these environ- 
mental characteristics to employee responses using ‘the Mobley et al. (1979) 
framework. This type of conceptual linkage is required:before disaggrega- 
tion is appropriate. It also would be important to be as person specific as 
.possible when using this àpproach.. Thé national unemployment rate 
would not be useful in explaining individual responses, but economic indi- 
cators specific to individual occupations could more adequately be tied 
conceptually to individual behavior. 

The purpose of this study was to explore the potential of this second ap- 
proach. Department of Labor estimates were used along with job attitudes 
to predict turnover in a longitudinal study. Attitudes regarding. the work 
environment were included because the impact of labor market conditions 
may be indirect, operating: through or interacting with these attitudes in 
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influencing turnover. Dansereau et al. (1974) and Martin (1979) provide il- 
lustrations of this possibility. Both the direct and moderating effects of 
competition for expected job openings. were examined in the current 
study. 


Method 


Attitudinal measures collected in 1976 were available from 692 manage- 
rial, professional, and technical (MPT) employees of a large national oil 
company. Questionnaires had been completed at home and returned in 
postage-paid envelopes. The return rate for complete questionnaires was 
49 percent. Subjects had been identified so that additional information 
could be obtained from company records and for tracking purposes. Ano- 
nymity was guaranteed. This sample accounted for approximately 10. per- 
cent of all the company's MPT employees and was very representative of 
the population in terms of company-rated performance, age, service, edu- 
cational level, and.salary and has been described in detail by Dreher 
(1977). The sample averaged 42 years of age and 17 years of service and 
was slightly above the bachelor's level educationally. - 

In 1978 information on the withdrawal behavior of the group Was col- 
lected. Of the 692 employed in 1976, 44 had voluntarily resigned, 35 had 
taken.early or normal retirement, and 602 were still employed. The addi- 
tional 11 employees were either deceased, had been terminated, or were on 
leave of absence. 

The 44 employees who voluntary jesicted and 44 continuing’ em- - 
ployees randomly selected from the original sample were then categorized 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Outlook 
Handbook classification: system (U.S. Department of Labor, 1976). The 
random sample was drawn using the sampling procedure from the Statisti- 
cal Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, Stein- 
brenner, & Bent, 1975). Categorization into the Department of Labor's 
job system was possible because the original data set included the job title, 
educational background, and job grade for each employee. The 
company's job classification system was quite complex and did not trans- 
late directly into the Department of Labor categories. Therefore, an expe- 
rienced company official made classification decisions based on the availa- 
ble information. Table 1 shows the occupational groups represented and 
the number of employees in each category. 

Each job was then evaluated in terms of its employment. opportunity 
using the U.S. Department of Labor (1976) Occupational Outlook Quar- 
terly as a guide. Supply-demand characteristics are supplied for most pro- 
fessional and technical jobs in this publication. The supply-demand rela- 
tionships are characterized by the degree of competition for expected job 
openings—excellent, very good, good or favorable, may face competition, 
or keen competition. Table 1 also shows the adjectives assigned to each 
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TABLE 1 d 
Secupanons and a a es teh uni 


Occupational Opportunity 


E. 


Occupation ` Adjective 

Accountant 12 Very good (2) 
Advertising worker l _ May jace competition (4) 
Civil engineer 6 Very good (2) 
Chemical engineer 4 Very good (2) 
Claims representative l Good or favorable (3) 
Computer operating. personnel 1 Good or favorable (3) 
Economist. l | 

(bachelor's degree) I Keen competition (5) 

(graduate degree) 2 - Good or favorable (3) 
Electrical engineer 5 Very good (2). 
Geologist ee cf 

(bachelor’s degree) 3 Good or favorable (3) 

(graduate degree) 7 Very good (2) 
Geophysicist ^ - 2 Excellent (1) 
Industrial engineer  . | . Very good (2) 
Lawyer I Keen competition (5) 
Librarian l May face competition (4) 
Mathematician 2 Keen rae er (S) . 
Mechanical engineer 8 Very good (2) 
Mining engineer . 1 . Very good (2). 
Personnel and labor relations worker 

(bachelor’s degree) 6 May face competition (4) 

(graduate degree) 1 Good or favorable (3) 
Petroleum engineer i 2 Very good (2) 
Physicist - ` ES i S l . . Good or. favorable (3) 
Real estate l . l . Good or. favorable (3) . 
Systems analyst ` ] Excellent (1) : 
Wholesale trade sales worker. 17 Good or, favorable (3) 


“Values in parentheses represent the scaled competition index. 


job in the study. If the statement indicates excellent employment opportu- 
nity (as in the case of the two geophysicists), the demand for qualified ap- 
plicants is expected to exceed greatly the supply. If the supply of qualified 
applicants is likely to exceed greatly the demand (as in the case of the two 
mathematicians), the statement indicates keen competition. 

Competition was. indexed with a 5-point scale corresponding to the 
supply-demand. adjectives. The scale ranges were 5= keen competition to 
] = excellent opportunity. 

The attitudinal variables. were measured by multiple opinion survey 
items that were averaged to form composite indices. The item composition 
for each index was determined on the basis of previous factor analytic 
studies of opinion survey items by the company. The dimensions, internal 
consistency reliability estimates, and dimension intercorrelations are 
shown in Table 2. The actual items and item intercorrelations are available 
from. the ‘first: author. Turnover was coded l= voluntary resienavion; 
0- continuing employee. ! 


Results and Discussion 


The point biserial correlations between turnover and the seven attitudi- 
nal dimensions are consistent with previous research. Three major reviews 
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TABLE 2 
Variable Intercorrelations and Regression of Turnover on Attitudinal 
Dimensions and Competition for Job Openings? 


(N = 88) 
Intercorrelations i 
Variable | £ 1 2 d 4 5 6 7 8 9 

1. Supervision -.315 > (.90) 
2. Advancement -.05 .42  (.86) 
3. Benefits -.15 26  .13 (.90) 
4. Satisfaction with the work — -.02 38 .55 -.06. (.81) 
5. Work group efficiency -.05 62 .34 .25  .47 (.82) 
6. Work load .07 29 16 .26 .12 .21 (.79) l 
7. Compensation 12 29 .52 29 .31 .03 29 c 
E Competition —.27 OS .04 .02 06 002 8 16 — 


. Turnover — -.37 -.17 -.21 -.135 -.29 -.09 -.08 -.26 — 
R-.48? 


2 Values in parentheses are internal consistency reliabilities obtained by applying the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula to the mean interitem correlation for each dimension. These estimates were 
based on the full sample of 692. The attitudinal items conformed to a Likert-type format with five 
scale values. r>.18, p « .05. 

Significant at p «.01; R adjusted for number of variables in the equation — .39. 

"Spearman-Brown estimates were computed for scales with more than two items. This scale con- 
tained two items that were significantly correlated beyond the .001 level (r=.61). 


of the turnover literature have reported consistent but not especially high 
negative correlations between turnover and job attitudes (Mobley et al., 
1979; Muchinsky & Tuttle, 1979; Porter & Steers, 1973). Of greater note is 
the finding that competition for expected job openings is negatively corre- 
lated with turnover. As competition in the labor market increases, there is 
a tendency toward lower resignation rates. Also, as can be seen in Table 2, 
the competition variable tends to make a unique contribution to the pre- 
diction of turnover. The correlations between competition and job atti- 
tudes are near zero in most instances, and competition and attitudes re- 
garding supervisory practices represent the major contributors in the re- 
gression of turnover on all eight predictors. 

To test for an interaction between job attitudes and Dome bm both 
subgroup analyses and ''increment in R?” tests were performed. The re- 
sults of both procedures indicate à nonsignificant interaction effect. 

The key finding of this study is that competition for expected job open- 
ings, as indexed in a U.S. Department of Labor (1976) publication, is pre- 
dictive of employee turnover. Although the predictive power of the varia- 
ble is not high it seems to represent a unique component that emphasizes 
the importance of external environmental conditions in a study of individ- 
ual organizational behavior. It supports the inclusion of this component in 
the recent contextual models of the turnover process proposed by Martin 
(1979) and Mobley et al. (1979). 

The findings also suggest a practical application. Many organizations 
use opinion survey results to aid in human resource planning and manage- . 
ment activities. The prediction of future turnover rates could be enhanced 
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potentially if occupational categories corresponding to existing labor mar- 
ket estimates of supply and demand were incorporated in opinion surveys. 
Respondents could check the occupational category that most represents 
their job. This information could be indexed and combined with attitudi- 
nal measures in predictive models of turnover. Furthermore, it is likely 
that the predictive power of information of this type could be increased by 
refining the technique. Firms could more precisely estimate external em- 
ployment opportunities by focusing on regional and occupation specific 
publications describing anticipated supply and demand. 

It also is interesting to note that competition produced a direct effect on 
turnover rather than an interaction effect with job attitudes. Additional 
work is needed that focuses on the distinction between these competing 
hypotheses. 

Finally, because this was an exploratory study, the results need to be 
viewed cautiously. The sample size is relatively small and creates problems 
for two reasons. First, the results may be unstable, particularly the beta 
weights for the set of attitudinal measures because these variables are in- 
tercorrelated (Darlington, 1968). Therefore, the relative importance of the 
attitudinal variables cannot be clearly interpreted. Second, the proportion 
of stayers to leavers in the sample does not approximate the ecological 
proportion in the company's work force. The results do not indicate the 
actual amount of variance accounted for in this organization. However, 
the focus of the study was on the possible utility of labor market competi- 
tion as a predictor of turnover. The attitudinal variables were included 
only as a control and to test for a potential interaction effect. The overall 
predictive power of all independent variables and the relative.contribution 
of each are not central to the study. When viewed in this manner, the re- 
sults should encourage researchers to view turnover from the interactionist 
position stressed by Roberts et al. (1978) and to include measures of the 
economic environment along with organizational and individual level con- 
structs in future studies of the withdrawal process. The usefulness of ar- 
chival data provided by governmental agencies seems to offer a high po- 
tential in this research area. 
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The study and measurement of perceived task characteristics has at- 
tracted a great deal of empirical research in recent years. According to 
Pierce and Dunham (1976), empirical research has tended to suggest that 
perceived task characteristics have a positive relationship with worker re- 
sponses. Recently however, researchers have begun to question the valid- 
ity of the multidimensional approach to the study of tasks, at least as as- 
sessed by the Job Diagnostic Survey (JDS) (Hackman & Oldham, 1975). 
Dunham (1976), for example, administered the JDS to a large sample of 
employees in one organization. Factor analysis results suggested that a 
single-factor solution representing job complexity was the most parsimo- 
nious representation of task dimensionality. 

In a somewhat more comprehensive study, Dunham, Aldag, and Brief 
(1977) collected data with the JDS from 5,945 workers representing 20 
subsamples from 5 organizations. Their findings suggested that two, 
three, four, and five-factor solutions existed for various samples. Dunham 
et al. indicate that “‘the exact five-dimensional, a priori structure was 
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reproduced in only two cases" (1977, p. 222). As an explanation for these 
findings, Dunham (1976) and Dunham et al. (1977) appear to favor the 
idea that task dimensionality varies across settings. They do suggest, 
however, that an alternate explanation might be that ‘‘a multi-dimensional 
construct exists, but the JDS is inadequate for assessing this multi- 
dimensionality in at least certain circumstances'' (1977, p. 222). Due to the 
availability of other perceptual measures of task characteristics, this alter- 
nate explanation bears investigation. 

Sims, Szilagyi, and Keller (1976), for example, developed an instrument 
for measuring perceptions of variety, autonomy, feedback, and task iden- 
tity. In their development study, they administered the Job Characteristic 
Inventory (JCI) to two highly dissimiliar samples, one a group of 1,161 
medical center personnel and the other a group of 192 managers and su- 
pervisors employed by a manufacturing organization. Factor analysis re- 
sults confirmed the a priori dimensionality of the instrument for both sam- 
ples. Support for the a priori dimensionality of the JCI also has been pre- 
sented by Pierce and Dunham (1978) in a setting in which the dimensional- 
ity of the JDS broke down. The only study not confirming the dimension- 
ality of the JCI was Brief and Aldag (1978). 

Overall, then, the research evidence appears to indicate that the JDS 
may be sample-specific and that the dimensionality of tasks as measured 
by the JCI may be more consistent across samples. The purpose of the 
present study is to investigate the reliability and empirical dimensionality 
of the JCI across four diverse samples. Results should provide needed in- 
sights into the utility of the JCI, relative to existing evidence pertaining to 
the JDS, for the measurement of perceived task characteristics. 


Method 


The Instrument—lndividual perceptions of task characteristics were 
measured with the JCI (Sims et al., 1976), which provides measures of 
variety, autonomy, feedback, and identity with 5, 6, 6, and 4 items, re- 
spectively. Respondents are asked to indicate how much each of the 
aspects of work described by the questionnaire is present in their current 
job. Responses are provided on 5-point Likert scales anchored by ‘‘very 
much’’ and ‘‘very little." The JCI items are reproduced in Sims et al. 
(1976). The item numbers used in this study refer to the original item num- 
bers, adjusted to account for those deleted from the final version of the 
JCI (the original item #1 was deleted; item #2 was renumbered as #1, etc.). 

Samples and Procedures—The four research sites utilized for this study 
were all located in a large southwestern city. Confidentiality was guaran- 
teed for all participants. Each sample and the procedures for question- 
naire administration are described individually. | 

The manufacturing sample consisted of 340 employees of a large, non- 
unionized industrial plant. Employees were given a copy of the question- 
naire and a stamped envelope addressed to one of the researchers. A cover 
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letter asked that the questionnaire be completed on the employees’ own 
time and returned directly to the researchers. A total of 171 (50.3 percent) 
usable questionnaires were returned. 

The retail sample was composed of sales associates employed by a 
branch department store of a nationwide retail chain. Associates com- 
pleted the questionnaire on-site during store hours in a central meeting 
room. A total of 168 usable questionnaires were obtained. This figure rep- 
resents 74 percent of all potential respondents. Remaining employees did 
not participate because of scheduling difficulties. 

Professional participants in the study were resident physicians working 
in a large general hospital. Residents received a questionnaire and a 
postage-paid envelope for the return of the questionnaire directly to the 
researchers. Of the 144 questionnaires distributed, 87 were completed and 
returned (a 60.4 percent response rate). The questionnaire asked residents 
to describe their jobs and working conditions in the department in which 
they were currently working. It should be noted that, after reviewing the 
questionnaire with staff physicians at the hospital, the wording of some 
items was minimally edited to improve applicability to a medical setting 
(i.e., ‘‘supervisor’’ was changed to ''attending staff physician,” ‘‘perform 
a job" was changed to ''care for a patient,” etc.). In addition, one JCI 
item (autonomy 13) was deleted at the request of hospital administrators. 

The MBA sample consisted of 450 MBA students attending night classes 
at a large university. The 450 students represented a random sample of ap- 
proximately 1,000 part-time MBA students enrolled at the university. All 
participants were employed on a full-time basis in a variety of manufactur- 
ing, refining, service, and retail organizations, possessed an undergradu- 
ate degree, and were pursuing the MBA in the evening. All participants 
were mailed a questionnaire, a letter of explanation, and a postage-paid 
envelope addressed to one of the researchers. The letter indicated that the 
questionnaire should be completed with reference to the job the respon- 
dent currently held. A total of 163 (32.6 percent) usable questionnaires 
were returned. 

Green and Tull (1975) have indicated that the response rates for surveys 
typically fall well below 50 percent. This figure also is consistent with 
Clover and Balsley (1979) and Stone (1978). Hence, the response rates ob- 
tained in this study, although lower than desired, are not atypical. 

Analyses—The internal consistency of the JCI was assessed by calculat- 
ing Cronbach's coefficient alpha for each subscale for each sample. Di- 
mensionality of tasks as measured by the JCI was determined by subject- 
ing the data from each sample to a principal component facto: analysis 
with oblique rotation. An oblique rotation was utilized because the dimen- 
sions are conceptualized as being interrelated (Hackman & Oldham, 
1975). | 

Next, the four samples were combined into one aggregate sample 
(n — 589). The data from the aggregate sample then were factor analyzed 
by the same procedure. The aggregate data should be representative of an 
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extremely heterogeneous sample due to the avers of the four smaller 
samples. 

The extent to which the empirical dimensional of tasks was repro- 
duced across samples was determined through the calculation of factor 
congruency coefficients (Harman, 1976) for each pair of samples. Factor 
congruency refers to the stability of the factor structure across samples. 
Coefficients may range from 1.00 (perfect congruency), through 0.0 (per- 
fect absence of congruency), to -1.00 (perfect inverse congruency). Har- 
man (1976) indicates that no set procedure exists for interpreting scores, 
by way of statistical significance or general decision rules. It can be in- 
ferred from Harman's examples and discussion, however, that coefficients 
above .80 are entirely i and coefficients below .50 are unac-. 
ceptable. 

Factor congruency coetticiedits were computed for each a priori factor 
for every pair of samples. Coefficients also were computed for all possible : 
combinations of the results obtained from the four samples and the aggre- 
gate sample and other published factor analysis results obtained from the . 
JCI. This later category included Sims et al. (1976), Pierce. ana Dunham 
(1978), and Brief and Agag (1978). | | 


Results 


All results summarized here but not reported in Table 1 are available. 
from the authors on request. Values for.alpha were all quite high, al- 
though values are accentuated by the repetition of certain questions within | 
the JCI. With one exception (retail sample, feedback subscale),.all internal 
consistency estimates exceeded .80. Hence, the internal consistency of the 
JCI would appear to meet minimum requirements for basic research. 

The factor analysis results for the four individual samples generally con- - 
firmed the a priori dimensionality of the scale. In all cases, four-factor so- 
lutions emerged naturally, were supported by the eigenvalue patterns, and 
were most interpretable. The manufacturing sample results indicated a 
clear confirmation of the a priori factor structure. Only one item (feed- 
back 25) failed to load. as expected. Autonomy 18 and 28 and variety 12 
had fairly large loadings on other factors, but in each case the a priori fac- 
tor loading was at least .12 larger than the stray loading. The four-factor 
solution explained 65 percent of the variance. 

The retail sample results also confirmed the a priori solution. Identity 19. 
had a stray loading of .29 on the autonomy factor but also had a loading 
of -.48 on the identity factor; 54 percent of the variance was explained. 
The results obtained from the professional sample were less clear-cut, 
however. Feedback 30 had a relative low loading of..32 on the feedback 
factor. Autonomy 28 did not load on any factor. Identity 19 and 24 both 
loaded stronger on the autonomy factor than on the identity factor. Final- 
ly, variety 1, 17, and 22 loaded on both the variety and the autonomy fac- 
tors. However, as indicated previously, the four-factor solution was the 
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TABLE 1 
Factor Congruency Coefficients 
Factors 
Sample Pairs Feedback Autonomy Identity Variety 
Manufacturing and retail .95 .92 .93 97 
Manufacturing and professional . 93 .88 .92 92 
Manufacturing and MBA .94 .92 .94 .96 
Retail and professional 97 .94 .85 94 
Retail and MBA .98 .93 .97 .99 
Professional and MBA .96 .  .84 .88 .92 
Manufacturing and Sims et al. .87 .86 .92 .94 
Retail and Sims et al. .90 .92 ,94 .97 
Professional and Sims et al. .92 .94 ,82 .96 
MBA and Sims et al. 92 93: 96 .97 
Aggregate and Sims et al. 92 .93 .92 97 
Manufacturing and Brief and Aldag .96 - .88 .91 95 
Retail and Brief and Aldag | .97 .92 .93 „94 
Professional and Brief and Aldag 95 .82 .87 .86 
MBA and Brief and Aldag .06 .89 .89 95 
Aggregate and Brief and Aldag .97 .92 .92 .95 
Manufacturing and Pierce and Dunham 94 .95 .96 95 
Retail and Pierce and Dunham 97 .96 95 98 
Professional and Pierce and Dunham 97 .88 .94 .97 
MBA and Pierce and Dunham .97 O98 . .90 97 
Aggregate and Pierce and Dunham .98 .95 .98 99 
Sims et al. and Brief and Aldag 97 91 .93 .90 
Sims et al. and Pierce and Dunham .99 .95 .95 .98 
Brief and Aldag and Pierce and Dunham .94 .94 .90 94 


most interpretable and most items (14 of 20) did load as expected; 54 per- 
cent of the variance was explained. The results obtained from the MBA 
sample clearly confirmed the a priori structure. Only one item (autonomy 
28) failed to load properly. Otherwise, there were few stray loadings. The 
four-factor solution explained 57 percent of the variance. The aggregate 
sample results also confirmed the a priori dimensionality. All items loaded 
as expected and there were few stray loadings; 60 percent of the variance 
was explained. 

The factor congruency coefficients are presented in Table 1.. Of the 96 
coefficients calculated, 82 exceed .90 and all others exceed .80. Hence, the 
four-factor solution appears to be highly congruent across diverse sam- 
ples. Variety and feedback each have one coefficient below .90, and 
autonomy and identity have 7 and 5 coefficients, respectively, below .90. 
It also should be noted that 9 of the 14 coefficients below .90 are asso- 
ciated with the professional sample. Overall, however, the factor congru- 
ency coefficients offer support for the stability of task dimensionality as 
measured by the JCI, especially in light of the diverse nature of the sam- 
ples used in this study. 


Discussion 


The purpose of this study was to assess the cross-sample stability of a 
measure of perceived task attributes, the JCI. Data from four samples 
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indicated that task dimensionality as measured by the JCI is consistent and 
reproducible across different settings. As could be expected, stability was 
not perfect, and some minor variations were found. However, considering 
the diverse nature of the samples and the high congruency coefficients ob- 
tained, the evidence appears to indicate that the JCI may have consider- 
able utility for future task design research. 

Of course, these results alone do not justify the automatic acceptance of 
the JCI as the best method for measuring perceived task characteristics. 
The JDS has received a great deal more use in task design research, and its 
value has: been documented (Pierce & Dunham, 1976). The existing evi- 
dence, however, seems sufficient to justify additional research aimed at a 
critical assessment of the psychometric properties of the JCI to determine 
its relative value. | | 

Further, the need for additional research is reinforced by limitations in 
the present study. For example, data were collected from only 4 samples, 
whereas Dunham et al. (1977) present data from 20 samples with a total n 
of almost 6,000. A second limitation of the study relates to the absence of 
criterion measures (interview data, objective measures, etc.) against which 
perceived dimensionality could be assessed. However, the primary focus 
of the research was upon perceived task attributes, and the limitation i is 
not felt to be serious. 

In summary, the data indicate that the dimensionality of tasks as mea- 
sured by the JCI may be less sample-specific than when measured by the 
JDS. Additional research is needed to explore the utility of the JCI for 
other samples and settings and to extend the findings of the present study. 
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Recently, convergent and discriminarit validity procedures (Campbell & 
Fiske, 1959; Kavanagh, MacKinney, & Wolins, 1971) have been applied to’ 
standardized job satisfaction instruments for the assessment of construct 
validity (Dunham, Smith, and Blackburn, 1977; Gillet & Schwab, 1975). 

Most studies to date have dealt. with only the English versions of job sat- 
isfaction instruments. In a unique study done by Katerberg, Smith and 
Hoy (1977), the response variance to the Job Descriptive Index (JDI) and 
the Index of Organizational Reactions (IOR) English and translated Span- 
ish forms were studied for 128 bilingual employees of a large retail organi- 
zation in the United States. Of the 128 employees studied, 57 were of. 
Puerto Rican extraction and 71 were of Cuban extraction. The main ob- 
jective of the research was.to determine if the responses to the Spanish 
forms of the two instruments. were equivalent to those of their English. 
ccunterparts. No attempt was made to assess convergent and discriminant 
validities among the four forms. . 

The present study entails a reanalysis of the data reported by Katerberg 
et al. (1977). There are several reasons for this reanalysis: (1) to examine 
the convergent and discriminant validities of the four forms or methods. 
(IDI-English, JDI-Spanish, IOR-English, and IOR-Spanish) over time; 
(2) to compare the convergent and discriminant validities of the JDI- 
English and Spanish forms with the convergent and discriminant validities 
of the IOR-English and Spanish forms over time; and (3) to assess whether 
convergence was greater when the instrument was held constant or when 
language was held constant. | | 


Method - 


merino ihe JDI deveined by Smith, Kendall, and Hulin (1969) 
was one of the two instruments employed to measure job satisfaction. The: 


" The authors would like to thank Ramon J. Aldag, Randall B. Dunham, Frank J. Smith, and the 
anonymous reviewer for their helpful comments on an earlier draft of this paper. They also would like 
to thank Frank J. Smith for providing the data source and Mary Heonings for her assistance in the 
preparation of this manuscript. l , 
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JDI measures five facets of job satisfaction: work itself, supervision, pro- 
motion, pay, and co-workers, by means of adjectives or adjective phrase 
checklists: The respondent is asked to respond to each adjective or adjec- 
tive phrase that may or may not describe his or her present job with a 
“yes,” **?,?' or ‘‘no’’ response. 

The other instrument of job satisfaction Emlovedi in this study was the 
IOR (Smith, 1976). The IOR consists of 42 items measuring 8 facets of job 
satisfaction: kind of work, supervision, career future, financial rewards, 
co-workers, amount of work, physical surroundings, and company identi- 
fication. Each scale consists of from four to six items, and each item is 
either a phrase or question that has five response alternatives. ` 

A detailed description of the translation procedures for the two instru- 
ments from English to Spanish was given by Katerberg et al. (1977). Both 
the English and Spanish forms of the two instruments were administered 
to each subject at two points in time separated by a six-week interval. 

 Subjects—In the initial Katerberg et al. study, 203 bilingual employees 
working in a large retail organization were surveyed. Katerberg et al. ana- 
lyzed data collected on 128 of those 203 employees because of missing data 
for some. In the present study, only data collected on 82 employees were 
used. The difference in the size of the samples for the two studies was due 
to the use of different criteria in dropping cases because of missing data. 
The percentage of Cubans. and Puerto Ricans remained Eisen the 
same. 

The sample harenis of those 82 respondents were as follows: 46 
(56 percent) were of Cuban extraction working in retail outlets of the orga- 
nization in Miami and 36 (44 percent) were of Puerto. Rican extraction’ 
working in retail outlets in New York City; 53 (64 percent) were under 30 
years of age at the time of the survey; 45 (55 percent) were females; 45 (55 
percent) had been with the organization from 1 to 5 years; 74 (90 percent). 
had learned to speak Spanish as their first language; 48 (58 percent) felt 
comfortable speaking either English or Spanish; and 8 (10 percent) volun- 
tarily left the organization within an 8- month period of time after the sec-: 
ond administration of the survey. i 

: Analyses—The four methods. of measuring job satisfaction and their 
scales were placed in a multitrait-multimethod matrix for time 1 and time 2-- 
responses. The convergent and discriminant validities of the four methods. 
were assessed by the guidelines proposed by Campbell and Fiske (1959) 
and by an analysis of variance model (Kavanagh et al., 1971). These same 
procedures were used to compare the convergent and discriminant validi- 
ties of the JDI-English and Spanish forms with the IOR-English and Span- 
ish forms over time. A f-test comparing the average correlations in the ap- 
propriate validity diagonals was done to assess whether convergence was: 
greater across the same language or across the same instrument. 
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The average test-retest Pearson correlation coefficients for the JDI 
English and Spanish forms were .71 and .66. The average test-retest corre- 
lation coefficients for the five scales of the IOR English and Spanish forms 
that measure the same traits as the JDI forms were .73 and .74. 

Table 1 shows the multitrait-multimethod matrix for the four methods 
of measuring job satisfaction at time 1 and time 2. In assessing a 
multitrait-multimethod matrix Campbell and Fiske (1959) suggested four 
criteria. The criterion for convergent validity is that the correlation be- 
tween similar scales or traits measured by different methods should be sig- 
nificantly different from zero ‘‘to encourage further examination of valid- 
ity." For both time points of measurement all convergent validities (un- 
derlined diagonal coefficients, see Table 1) were significantly different 
from zero (p<.001). The average convergent validities for the four _ 
methods ranged from .69 to .73. for time 1. For time 2, all four methods 
had the same average convergent validities, .77. 

The first criterion to be met for discriminant validity is that the conver- 
gent validity correlations exceed heterotrait-heteromethod correlations. 
That is, the correlations between similar traits measured by different 
methods should exceed correlations between different traits measured by 
different methods. All four methods for both time points of measurement 
met this criterion quite well. For time 1 and time 2 the proportion of con- 
vergent validities exceeding heterotrait-heteromethod correlations ranged 
from .97 to .99. 

The second criterion to be met for discriminant validity i is that correla- 
tions between similar traits measured by different methods exceed correla- 
tions between dissimilar traits measured by the same method. The propor- 
tion of convergent validities that exceeded heterotrait-monomethod corre- 
lations for the four methods for both time points ranged from .95 to 1.00. 

The final criterion for determining discriminant validity is that a similar 
pattern of correlations be replicated within the heterotrait-monomethod 
triangle and the heterotrait-heteromethod triangles for each method. This 
criterion was assessed by Kendall's coefficient of concordance (Siegel, 
1956). All.four methods for both time points of measurement had coeffi- 
cients that were significantly different from zero. However, it should be 
noted that time 1 concordance coefficients, ranging from .70 to .80, were 
somewhat larger than time 2 coefficients, ranging from .51 to .69. 

The second phase of assessing convergent and discriminant validities of 
the four methods was done using the analysis of variance model recom- 
mended by Kavanagh et al. (1971). This model assumes individual respon- 
"dents as random effects and traits and methods as fixed effects. Dunham 
et al. (1977, p. 427) summarized the utility of this model: 

.]. The individual main effect indicates the extent to which the alterna- 

tive scales and methods yield similar scores among the respondents. 
This provides an overall estimate of convergent validity; 
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2. The individual by scale interaction provides a measure of discrimi- 
nant validity based on the extent to which each respondent's scale 
patterns are.similar across all methods and different from those of - 
other individuals; 

3. The individual by method interaction indicates the extent and source: 
of bias present, since it reveals disagreement ies individuals mea- 
sured across methods; | 

4, Error variance. 

The results of this procedure for the multitrait-multimethod matrix 


(Table 1) can be seen in the top third section of Table 2. At each time point © 


of measurement there was significant convergent validity (F= 38.08, 
p«.01; F=61.85, p<.01), discriminant validity (F=6.28, p«.01; 
F=8.17, p<.01), and Ix method variance (F=1. 88, p< 01; H-222. 
p<.01). 

- This analysis of variance model allows for. the direct ompun of 
variance components. '"The variance components allow one to make in- 
ferences about meaningful effects, particularly relative to unexplained 
variance (error), while controlling the sample size’’ (Kavanagh et al., 1971, 
p. 38) for within study comparisons only. As can be seen from Table 2; the 
convergent and discriminant validity components for time’ l-and time 2 
were quite large compared to their I x method variance components. How- 
ever, the error variance components of '*variance of unknown sources?’ 
were quite large within each point of measurement. In fact, the error 
variance was larger than the I x method variance components at each time 
point. 

Kavanagh et al. (1971) devised a variance component index for directly 
comparing multitrait-multimethod matrices for various situations, such as 
in the case of longitudinal studies. The variance component index is the 
Observed or ‘‘true variance" component divided by the observed or ‘‘true 
variance" component plus error. As shown in Table 2, there was an in- - 
crease for convergent and discriminant validity as well as for Ix method 
variance from time 1 to time 2, with convergent validity variance increas- 
ing the most for the second administration of the four methods. | 

The analyses to this point have indicated that the four methods showed 
almost equal convergent and discriminant validity properties. However, 
this does-not mean that the English and Spanish forms were completely 
equivalent. A linear transformation may be necessary to achieve this end 
(Katerberg et al., 1977). 

The second purpose of the study was to compare the convergent and 
discriminant validities of the JDI-English and JDI-Spanish forms with the 
IOR-English and IOR-Spanish forms. This comparison was made first in 

‘terms of Campbell and Fiske’s (1959) guidelines and then by the analysis | 
of variance model. 

The average convergent validities for the JDI-English and Spanish 
forms for time 1 and time 2 were .88 and .91. The average convergent 
validities for the two IOR forms measuring the same traits as the two 
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TABLE 
Multitrait-Multimethod Matrix, 
Method 1 (JDI-English) Method 2 (JDI-Spanish) 
Traits Tn Ay B; C4 D; E; F; G; H; Az Bz C Dz E; Fo G2 H2 
Method I (JDI-English) © eee I 
Ay Work is [N60 44 34 69 91^59 49 33 60 — — —| 
B, Supervision 46. 43 -69 | 58 93 4 39 ---| 
C, Promotion l 28 46 | 47 4g 90 90 Sag $0 —— —| 
D, Pay | 38 47 Sag 89 “9 — en 
E; Co-workers 68 | 42 42 37 38\:— — —|I72 72 0, 91 — —| 
Fi ! PR. 
G; 
Hi 
Method 2 (JDI-Spanish) | 
Ag Work 73 89 38 39 24 31 — — —|[N 59 53 38 61 - 
Bz Supervision 66 ['56_94 “44 30. 43 — — —| 49 41 69 
C2 Promotion 36 | 4639 87 Yi 33 — — —| M 36 47 
D» Pay .56 |29 29 29 82 oq —|| 22.33 39 N, so 
E» Co-workers .65|39 36 30 32 87 ` — —I[ 34 37 29 34 
Fz a TM CN 
Gz ENEA Noe ui d 
H5 | uem. ance iUe E ee > Sas sy 
TWO te een HS: iN 

Method 3 (IOR-English) — — — n TO ROC ee aM 
Aq Kind of work 72 73 44, 40.33 38 — — —| 63 %8 37. 26 40 — -—| 
Bs Supervision 76 [%9 66 SQ 21.39 — — —[ p 7151,30 36 — — —| 
C3 Career future T1662 45. 62 29/46 — — — 51 “4g ET 4 — — —I] 
D; Financial rewards —— .70|39 2734 78 4q — — —l|30 30 24 64° i ---| 
Es Co-workers 69 | 40:47 46730, $8 S — esl p 37 50 -40: 91-54. 2 | 
F4 Amount of work 73 | 54.39 41 31^4q — `n et [ 52 46 39 31 z i. ibn 
G; Physical surrounding .63 | 40. 21 38 32 31 > EAN 44.22 34 31 2e d 


H3 Company identification .78 | 52° 41 58 40 52 — i la 48 54 44. 52 — M — 


ne orem ite UNE i ER GERM, eet es al iii eal dace EE. À 


Metkod 4 (IOR-Spanish) 


A4 Kind of work IT. 6629 45 3228 — — —] 61 33 4326.34 — — —| 
Ba Supervision 76 42 66 51.26 36 — — —l Mg 73 8 28 29 — — —| 
C4 Career future 77 | sB 4a 60 SQ 42 — — —| 4554 533 3436 — — —| 
D, Financial rewards 74139 23 “27 74 3G — — =] 25 20 63 38 — — —| 
E4 Co-workers 66 | 37 43 48 22 54 —. — —||9 4 38°25 50 — —| 
F4 Amount of work 571 44 29 41 29 08 —X Mc 36 40 2439. iw 
G4 Physical surrounding .69-] 44 31 40 37 32^ aem 41^ 34 34 36 30%. — +! 


H4 Company identification .78 l 56.41 59 52.55 — kc B |48 46 53 52 52 — e 

= aValidity diagonals are underlined. Heterotrait-monomethod triangles are enclosed by solid lines. 
Heterotrait-heteromethod triangles are enclosed by broken lines. Lower diagonal of matrix, Time 1 
coefficients; upper diagonal of matrix, Time 2 coefficients. 
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i. 
Time 1 and Time 2? 
Method 3 (IOR-Englishj . Method 4 (IOR-Spanish) 
A; B} C3 D3 E; F3 G3 Hj: A4, B4 C4 D4 Eq Fa G4 H4 
II 


75 43 (374050 — — —| 78 ‘246 33 49 — — —I 
ZN 74 WA, 34. 58 —.— —[['52 70 $2, 39 60 — — _| 
|s7*64 erst ss — — —|| eos 7275 ss — — —| 
38 42*28 77°38 — — —|| 38 38 28 78 YR — — l 
Tyr so 33°34 58% — —[]38 48 38 56 4 — | 
las s2 40 ans lisi a1 40 5058 — — 


43 49 4l 29 a -lls 48 45 34 44n — V4 
[59 56 55 55 66 — 5 — |57 St 54 56 69 — X, — 


meme ae ca cM" quas qas E A 

D 934 ——— 2 "Wü 48 34 49 — — —] 
| £4.21 EE 6) — — —l 51 68 51 39 59 — e 
[37 %62 60 à, 55 ——— L| e2^s« 68 68 ` 53 eens 
| 42. 43 35 81°43 — — —!] 46 43 we ia OORE i 
|^ 54: 45 41, 66 66 — 1] 42 s2 4646. 64 — -| 
|49 57 51.38 Nene ala $4 51 AE Mi 
lar 44 38 32 45% — plas 42 44 32 a. — LY 
puo NUES n sce 


89 5i, 5 59. 40: 35 53 36 63] 


Mig 92 V1 38 67 59 56 71| 
69 | oR 94 56 52 62 60 70| 
$0] | 50 42 51 9233 50 41 52| 

|39 61 59 wn 89 E 7l 
|€ 67 65 42a 2 48 74] 
| [39-49 54 42 38753 84 ‘sa 
|55 67 68 54 61 60 53 92 


» auus MM Mer unc. cr m e A 





2 66 42 38 54 41 60l 
ce "58.40 56.58.39 60 
58 68 88 “50,56 51 35 62 
|30 34°49. S8 `34 38 39 44 
| 44 55 $5 “38, 87 875 47 57 
[155.54 54. 41.45, 78 51, 55 





, 6! 60 67 58 52 3 89 
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Analysis of Variance, Variance Components, and Indexes 
of the JDI and IOR for Time 1 and Time 2 





(N = 82) 
Time I Time 2 
Variance Varience . 
Source df MS F Component Indexes df MS F | Component Indexes 
JDI/TOR—English and Spanish Forms?  JDI/IOR—English and Spanish Forms" 
Individual (I) 81 9.52 38.08* 46 64 81 11.13 61.86% '  .55 3 
Ix scale 324 1.57 6.28* .32 55 324 1.47 8.17% 29 59 
Ix method 243 .47 1.88* .03 .10 243 .40 222* 05 13 
Error 972 .25 972  .18 20 
JDI—English and Spanish Forms* JDI—English and Spanish Forms 
Individual (I) 1 81 4.86 37.38* ,47 .82 81 $5.97 59.70* 56 .88 
] x scale 324 1.16 8.92* .53 84 324 .97 9.10* Al .84 
I x method 81 .10 .77 .02 .17 81 .10 1.00 .00 .00 
Error 324 .13 .10 324  .10 .08 
IOR—English and Spanish Forms* IOR—English and Spanish Forms! ` 
Individual (D 1 81 5.67 43.61* 55 .81 81 6.07 121.40* .60 .88 
Ix scale 324 .94 7.23* .39 A5 324  .91 18.20* .40 .83 
Ix method 81 .20 1.54* .01 .07 81 .20 4.00* .01 li 
Error 324 .13 (43 324  .05 .08 


aDerived from the Time 1 multitrait-multimethod matrix. 
?Derived from the Time 2 multitrait-multimethod matrix. 
‘Derived from the lower diagonal of quadrant I of Table 1. 
dDerived from the upper diagonal of quadrant I of Table 1. 
*Derived from the lower diagonal of quadrant IV of Table 1. 
{Derived from the upper diagonal of quadrant IV of Table 1. 


*p«.01 


. 


forms of the JDI were .88 and .91. Both forms of the two instruments for 
both time points met the first two Campbell and Fiske criteria for discrimi- 


nant validity. - 


The third criterion for discriminant validity of correlations having simi- 
lar patterns within the heterotrait-heteromethod triangles and heterotrait- 
monomethod triangles was not met equally well for the two forms of each 
instruments. Using Kendall's coefficient of concordance, the JDI-English 
and JDI-Spanish forms for times 1 and 2 (W=.81, p«.01; W=.93, 
p< .01) did not meet this criterion for discriminant validity as well as did 
the IOR-English and IOR-Spanish forms (W=.91, p«.01; W=.91, 


p<.01). 


A summary of the analyses of variance for assessing convergent and dis- 
criminant validity of the JDI and IOR English and Spanish forms for the 
two time points of measurement is shown in the bottom two-thirds of 
Table 2. All four analyses of variance showed convergent and discriminant 
validity for the two forms of the JDI and IOR. Of interest is the nonsignif- 
icant I x method variance effect for the JDI English and Spanish forms for 
times 1 and 2 (F=.77, n.s.; F=1.00, n.s.) and the significant effect of 
I x method variance for the IOR English and Spanish forms for both time 
points of measurement (F= 1.54, p<.01; F=4.00; p<.01). 
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The final purpose of the study was to assess whether convergence was 
greater for the same instrument (with different languages), or for the same 
language (with different instruments). For time 1 and time 2, the five coef- 
ficients on the validity diagonal JDI-English/JDI-Spanish and the five co- 
efficients on the validity diagonal IOR-English/ IOR-Spanish were com- 
pared with an independent groups t-test to the five coefficients on the 
validity diagonal JDI-English/IOR-English and the five coefficients on 
the validity diagonal JDI-Spanish/IOR-Spanish (Table 1). For both time: 
periods the /-values were significant (time 1: t=7.31, p<.01; time 2: 
£— 2.90, p « .01) indicating higher convergence for the same instrument 
than for the same language. 


- 


Discussion — 


"The results of the present investigation demonstrated that the JDI and 
IOR English forms were successfully translated to Spanish. The high con- 
vergent and discriminant validities, along with the greater convergence . 
across the same instrument than across the same language, support this 
conclusion. However, there was some evidence to suggest that the ade- 
quacy of the translation was not equal for the two instruments. This infer- 
ence is made from the significant I x method variance effect for the IOR 
English and Spanish forms for the two time points of measurement and 
not for the JDI English and Spanish forms. It is possible that this finding 
resulted because of the different translation requirements for the JDI and 
IOR. The JDI uses only adjectives and adjective phrases, whereas the IOR 
employs sentences and phrases. It may be an easier task to translate adjec- 
tive or adjective phrases from one language to another while still maintain- 
ing the measurement of the job satisfaction facets of interest as compared 
to translating complete sentences. ` 

The results of this study also indicated that the convergent validity in- 
creased over time for the four methods while the discriminant validity de- 
creased. This possibly could be attributed to subjects being very diligent in 
responding to the survey for the first administration but not being as care- 
ful in responding to the survey during the second administration. 

Future research should investigate whether the English and Spanish 
forms of the scales within the two instruments have similar relationships 
with criterion variables, such as turnover. Correlations between turnover 
and the two forms of the JDI and IOR scales at the two time points were 
calculated. Although these correlations did not reveal differences across 
satisfaction and turnover, these results must be tempered by the fact that 
only eight employees voluntarily left the organization within an eight 
month period. after the second administration of the questionnaire. Ob- 
viously, further investigation of these variables is needed. 

The sample on which this study was performed was unique in terms of 
its composition, and thus the results have limited external validity. Future 
research should be directed toward validating the IOR and JDI Spanish 
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forms on Spanish speaking monolinguals in order to test further the valid- 
ity of the present translated forms of the IOR and JDI. 
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Perceived Sources of Power Among Work 
Unit Peers. ANTHONY T. COBB. 1:155-161. 

Informational Cues and Individual Differences 
as Determinants of Subjective Perceptions of 
Task Enrichment. EDWARD J. O'CONNOR 
and GERALD V. BARRETT. 4:697-716. 


Job Attitudes and Organizational Performance 
Under Employee Ownership. RICHARD J. 
LONG. 4:726-737. 

Job Switching in Autonomous Work Groups: 
An Exploratory Study in a Pennsylvania Coal 
Mine. MELVIN BLUMBERG. 2:287-306. 


Momentum and: Revolution in Organizational 
Adaptation. DANNY MILLER and PETER 
H. FRIESEN. 4:591-614. 


Organizational Size; Technology, and Structure: 
Replication of a Study of Social Service Agen- 
cies Among Smail Retail Firms. STEVEN K. 
PAULSON. 2:341-347. 

Organizational Structure, Work Process, and 
Proposal Making in Administrative Bureau- 
cracies.s MICHAEL AIKEN, SAMUEL B. 
BACHARACH, and J. LAWRENCE 
FRENCH. 4:631-652. 

Organization Structure and Technology in Man- 
ufacturing: System Versus Work Jod fm 
Perspectives. B. C. REIMANN. 1:61-77 


Perceived Leader Behavior as a Function of the 
Leader's. Interpersonal Trust Orientation. JO- 
SEPH A. SGRO, PHILIP WORCHEL, 
TOEIC: PENCE, and JOSEPH A. ORBAN. 

7161-165. 

Perceptual Measures of Task Characteristics: 
The Biasing Effects of Differing Frames of 
Reference and Job Attitudes. CHARLES A 
O'REILLY III, G. NICHOLAS PARLETTE, 
and JOAN R. BLOOM. 1:118-131. 

Political Influence: Strategies Employed by 
Organizations to Impact Legislation in Busi- 
ness and Economic Matters. JOHN C. APLIN 
and W. HARVEY HEGARTY. 3:438-450. 

Preferential Treatment in Preselection Decisions 
According to Sex and Race. SHELBY McIN- 
TYRE, DENNIS J. MOBERG, and BARRY 
Z. POSNER. 4:738-749. 

Privacy at Work: Architectural Correlates of Job 
Satisfaction and Job Performance. ERIC 
SUNDSTROM, ROBERT E. BURT, and 
DOUGLAS KAMP. 1:101-117. 

Productivity and Efficiency in Human Service 
Organizations as Related to Structure, Size, 
and Age. CHARLES A. GLISSON and 
PATRICIA YANCEY MARTIN. 1:21-37. 


or 
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Relationships Among Individual, Task Design, 
and Leader Behavior Variables. RICKY W. 
GRIFFIN, 4:665-683. 


Retauonships Between Employees’ ' Attitudes and | 
Error Rates in Public Welfare Programs. M. 


M. PETTY, and NEALIA S. 
3:556-561. 


BRUNING. 


Relationships of Personality t to Perceptual and ` 


Behavioral Responses in Stimulating and Non- 
stimulating Tasks. JAY S. KIM. 2:307-319. - 
Risk Taking Propensity of Entrepreneurs. 
ROBERT H. BROCKHAUS, SR. 3:509-520. 


A Role and Expectancy Perception Model in . 


Participation in Decision Making. RANDALL 
S. SCHULER. 2:331-340. 


The Role of Environmental and Behavioral Un- ` 


certainty as a Mediator of Situation-Perfor- 


mance Relationships. STANLEY E. WEED r 


and TERENCE R. MITCHELL. 1:38-60. 
The Role of Managerial and Professional Moti- 

vation in the Career Success of r 

Professors. JOHN B. MINER. 3:487-508.. 


Sex. Differences. in Occupational Aspirations.. 


MYRON D. FOTTLER and TREVOR BAIN. 
1:144-149, - 


Some. Alternative PA nitions of Size. NINA ` 


OVET A. 4:759-766 
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Strategy, Structure, the Environment and Finan- 
ciai Performance in 48 United Kingdom Com- 
paries, PETER H. GRINYER, SHAWKI AL- 
 BAZZAZ, and MASOUD YASAI- 
ARDEKANI. 2: 193-220. ` 

A Study on the Leadership Beliefs of Israeli. 
Managers. YOAV VARDI, ARIE SHIROM, 
and DAN JACOBSON. 2: 367-374. 


- A Three Sample Test of Some Eee to the 


Job Characteristics Model of Work Motiva- 
- tion. JOSEPH E. CHAMPOUX. 3:466-478. 

Turnover and- Competition for Expected Job. 
-Openings: An Exploratory Analysis. 
GEORGE F. DREHER and THOMAS W. 
: DOUGHERTY. 4:766-772. 


Women as Managers: Altitudes and Attributes. 
for Performance by Men and ‘Women. 
GEORGE E. STEVENS - and ANGELO: Si 
DeNISI. 2:355-361. . - m 

Worker Alienation as a Moderüfor of the Job 
Quatity-Job Satisfaction Relationship: The. 
Case of Racial Terence: ROBERT P. VEC- 

' CHIO. 3: 479-486. "OP 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT JOURNAL 
Style Guide for Authors: Regular Articles 


Submit three (3) copies of the manuscript; be sure that they are good, clear copies and that all pages 
are included in each copy. The manuscript should be typed on standard size (8 V5 x 11) paper, double- 
spaced throughout (including footnotes, quotations, etc.) and with wide margins (one inch or more) at 
top, bottom, and both sides of each page. Footnotes, references, tables, and figures should be on 
separate sheets of paper and should be arranged at the end of the manuscript in the order listed in this 
sentence. 

Title Page and Abstract—The first page of the manuscript should include the title of the article 
(typed in capital and small letters, not all capitals), the author’ s name and address. Example: l 

John W. Slocum, Jr. 

Edwin L. Cox School of Business 

Southern Methodist University ` 
l Dallas, Texas 75275 l 

The. second. page of. the Manuscript should include a 75- word biographical note for cach person 
listed as an author. No other. listing of the author(s) name(s) should be made in the paper, except ` 
where appropriate in the references. 

The third page should repeat the title and include a 50-word abstract of the aude The text of the 
article may begin on page three after the abstract or on page four, whichever the author prefers. 

Headings—Main headings should be.used to designate the major sections of the. article; three or 
four main headings should be sufficient for most articles. Initial headings, such as “Introduction” are 
unnecessary. Main headings should be centered on the page and typed in all capital letters. Example: 


MAIN HEADING 


Secondary headings should be typed flush to the left side of the margin in capital and small letters with 
major words beginning with capitals. The heading should not be underlined. Example: 


Secondary Heading 


The third order or paragraph headings are typed with a standard paragraph indentation ip capital and 
small letters with major words beginning with capitals. The heading should be underlined and fol- 
lowed by two hyphens (to indicate a dash). Example: 

Paragraph Headings-- 

Tables— Tables should be typed, double-spaced, on separate pages (one page for each table) from 
the text. Each table should have the word TABLE (capital letters) and its number (arabic numerals) 
centered at the top. The table heading should be in capital and small letters and centered on the page 
directly under the table number. 

Tables should be numbered consecutively from the beginning to the end of the article. The position 
of the table in the manuscript should be indicated in the text as follows: 


Insert Table 1 about here. 

Footnotes to tables are of two types. À general footnote that relates to the table as a whole and 
specific footnotes referring to a table column or an individual item are designated by superscript small 
letters, *: >» ---» with the footnotes for each separate table beginning with *. The second type of foot- 
note is used to designate the probability level of tests of significance and is indicated by one or more 
asterisks. One asterisk is used when one level is indicated or for the lower probability level when more 
than one level is indicated (* for p << .05 and ** for p «-.01). 

Figures—1n submitting graphs, charts, and other figures for an article, it should be understood that 
these may be very expensive to reproduce in the JOURNAL; they should be used only where they con- 
tribute substantially to an understanding of the text. 

In preparing figures, spacing and lettering should allow for reduction in size of as much as 50 per- 
cent to fit the size of the JOURNAL’s page. The original art work for figures should be submitted 
with the manuscript. 

Figures should be numbered consecutively with arabic numerals and their position in the text in- 
dicated as for tables (see above). Each figure should be presented on a separate page with FIGURE 
and its number centered.at the top with a short identifying title in capital and small letters centered 
underneath. 

Footnotes—Footnotes should be kept to a minimum and are not used for citing references (see 
References below). Try to avoid the use of footnotes for parenthetical discussion; material that is 
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pertinent generally can be integrated into the text. Footnote ' at the end of the title cf the article is 
used for acknowledging financial support and/or assistance of others in preparing the manuscript. 

Footnotes should be numbered consecutively throughout the article with citation in superscript 
arabic numerals as illustrated above. The footnotes should be typed on a separate sheet of paper, 
headed FOOTNOTES, following the text proper. 

. References—An alphabetical, numbered list of references cited in the text should be included at the 
end of the article. In typing the manuscript, the list of references should begin on a separate page 
headed REFERENCES. 

Citations to references are designated throughout the text by enclosing the author(s) name(s) and 
year of the reference in parentheses. Example: Several studies (Adams, 1974; Brown, 1975; Collins, 
1976) support this conclusion. Page numbers are included in the citation only to designate the source 
of a direct quotation. Example: Adams has said that writing a book is ‘‘a long and arduous task"' 
(1974, p. 3). As indicated in the second example, if the name of the author occurs in the textual discus- 
sion, only the year of publication is cited in parentheses. Otherwise, both name and date appear in 
parentheses, separated by a comma (first example). 

If a work has two authors, always.cite both names every time the reference occurs in the text. If the 
work has more than two authors, cite all authors the first time the reference occurs; include only the 
surname of the first author followed by ‘‘et al.’ ” (not italicized) and the year in subsequent citations of 
the same reference. 

Franz, Johnson, and Schmidt (1976) found ... (first occurrence) 
Franz et al. (1976) found .... (subsequent citations) 

Entries in the list of references should be alphabetized by last name of auto: (senior author if more 
than one); name of organization publishing the material cited if no personal author is indicated; or the 
first word in the title (except for *'a,"* **an," and ‘‘the’’) if there is no indication of an author. Several 
references by an identical author (or group of authors) are listed by year of publication with the 
earliest first. The author's name is repeated for each entry. 

Book entries follow this form: Author's last name; initials. Title of book. City where published, 
state if necessary to identify the city: Name of publisher, year of publication. 

Periodical entries follow this form: Author's last name, initials. Title of article or paper, Name of 
Publication, year of publication, volume (issue number), page numbers. (The issue number can be 
omitted if the periodical pages are numbered consecutively throughout the volume; i.e., if each issue 
does not begin with page 1). 


Style Guide for Authors: Research Notes 


The Research Notes section contains brief descriptions of original research. For Sonsidération] in the 
Research Notes category, articles should not exceed ten double spaced typewritten pages in length, in- 
cluding tables: Replications, survey reports, and studies which fail to obtain significant results that 
might have been expected on other grounds are especially appropriate. 

Manuscripts intended for the Research Notes section should be prepared according to the above 
Regular Article instructions. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY 
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.. Robert Duncan 
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Nathaniel Leverone Hall 
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Charles R. Kuehl 
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Mississippi State University 
P. O. Box KZ 
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CALL FOR PAPERS 


41ST ANNUAL NATIONAL MEETING, AUGUST 16-19, 1981 
MGM GRAND HOTEL, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


The program for Las Vegas will be initiated Ey the Professional Division Program 

] Chairpersons. You are invited to submit an original paper or symposium in quadru- 
plicate, via first class mail. TO INSURE EQUITABLE TREATMENT, PAGE LIMITA- 
TIONS AND SUBMISSIONS DEADLINES WI-L BE STRICTLY ENFORCED. The . 
following rules must be used in submissions: 

(a) Typed double spaced. 

(b) Names, addresses, and telephone numbers of ali shor must be listed on the.. 

first page. $ 
(c) A separate abstract page on each paper should report the title, author(s), af- + 
filiations, division-interest group to which submitted, and an abstract no’ 
longer than 50 words. Two additional copies of the title-author abstract page. 
:Should be submitted in addition to the fcur copies of the paper. 

(d) Papers should be no mare than 15 pages in length {including abstract, text, no 
. exhibits, footnotes, and references). : 

(e) Symposium proposals in addition to (b) and (c) above. should also have a 5-7 
page overview statement, as well as a 3-5 page statement from each partici- i 
pant. 

. PAPERS, SYMPOSIA, ETC. SHOULD BE SENT DIRECTLY TO ONE OF THE 
PROGRAM CHAIRPERSONS LISTED IN THIS CALL. Papers should be submitted ~ 
to a single chairperson. If the content is judged more suitable for another Division or 
Interest Group, the paper will be forwarded to the appropriate chairperson and the 

- authors notified. If you submit different papers to two or more chairpersons, please. 
inform those chairpersons so that conflicts in the program schedule can be avoided.. - 

ALL program participants must register for the conference. Participants must pre- 

. senttheir papers; there can be no no-shows. The Academy does not pay travel to or 
from the meeting for program participants.  . 

Papers Will be judged by Program Committees on the basis of: | 

(a) Originality (It is the policy of the Academy that oniy original papers can be pa 

sented. ). : 

(b) Overall quality 

(c) Interest to Academy members. | 

The Proceedings will be published by photo-offset process, with camera-ready 
copy prepared by the authors. Specifications regarding style will be supplied later. to 
authors whose papers are seleczed for publication. Only a select group of papers, as 
judged by the Program Committees, will be published in full in the Proceedings. All. 
other papers selected for presentation will be represented by a 50 word abstract. All - 

| papers published in the Proceeaings may be subrnitted for consideration for publica- 
psu in The Academy of Management Journal end The Academy of Management 

eview. 

The deadiine for receipt of ali submissions is January 9, 1981. No papers can be 
accepted after this date. The following material ircludes a list of specific iristructions 
provided by individual Divisions and Interest Groups. Names, addresses, and phone. 
ee for the Program Chairpersons of each Division or Interest Group also are 
iste 

Robert Duncan . ` 
Vice-President and Program Chair - 
ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 
Kellogg Graduate School of Management. 
. Northwestern University 
Evanston, lllinois 60201 
(312)492-3390 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL DIVISIONS 
AND INTEREST GROUPS 


BUSINESS AND POLICY PLANNING 


The Division invites submission of papers and symposia covering empirical research, 

theory development, and teaching concerns on all aspects of business policy and 
planning. The submission of doctoral dissertations to be considered for two cash 
‘awards is also encouraged. All submissions will be blind reviewed. : 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The 1981 theme is ‘‘Health Care Perspectives for the 1980's.” Papers are invited rela- 
tive to themes such as innovation and change, health care marketing, planning and 
policy problems, international aspects, research methods, labor relations, multiunit 
systems, professionalism, health in the workplace, and other relevant topics. 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT ` 


Submissions are’ encouraged that 1) deal with international. ‘management. in indus- 
tralized countries, 2) advance theory, 3) apply research methodology in new areas, 
and 4) contain research or conceptual work on "ignored" topics. The. above not- 
withstanding, all papers are welcome with open arms and will be objectively blind re- 
viewed. Don't forget to submit panel and workshop proposals! ' 


MANAGEMENT EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Papers and symposium, panel, and workshop proposals are invited for blind review. 
All submissions must relate to. process or content in management education or de- 
velopment. Data-based, futuristic, and career-oriented submissions are encouraged. 
Awards of. $100 will be given for: 1) the. best data- based papers, and. d the best 
MED: research proposal. : quu 


MANAGEMENT HISTORY - 


The Division invités papers related to relevant topics of. historical interest. Some 

areas for consideration are: a) contributions and/or biographics of important man- 

agement personalities; b) the development and/or comparisons of various manage- 

ment philosophies; and' c) the future of mariagement though. Proposals for sym- 
_ posia and panels are also welcomed. 


MANAGERIAL CONSULTATION 


The Division invites papers and proposals for discussion panels and symposia on all 
aspects:of consultation. Examples of areas for submission include process concep- . 

- tualizations, methodologies. and assessments, interchanges with professional. con- 
sulting. firms, and case studies. Submissions for panels and symposia must be re- 
ceived by December 12,.1980, and. papers by January 9, 1981. 


ORGANIZATION BEHAVIOR. 


The Division Will give two recognition awards: one for the best competitive paper 
(may be coauthored) and the one for the best competitive paper based on a disserta- 
tion (dissertation papers must not be coauthored and must be clearly identified as a 
dissertation paper). Reviewers-of a// papers arid symposium proposals will use, as 

- one of their evaluation criteria, the degree to which the submission addresses critical 
real-world organizational problems. 


ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATION | 


Papers are invited on all topics related to organizational communication. Topics 
might include theoretical and empirical work on interorganizational communication, 
cross-cultural organizational communication, research methodology, and pragmatic 
organizational communication issues of relevance to practitioners. The author(s) of 
the best paper will receive an award i in recogmtion of superior scholarship. 
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ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 


Papers and symposia are invited on all aspects of OD, particularly on integrating 
theory, research, and practice. Areas of special interest include: theories of organi- 
zation change, conceptual foundations of OD practice, empirical assessment of OD 
interventions, and field studies elucidating OD theory and practice. The Division en- 
courages contributions aimed at theoretical and research development of the OD 
field. a. 


PERSONNEL/HUMAN RELATIONS 


The Division invites papers on employment topics. Empirical, conceptual, and re- 
views of the literature works on the impacts of external influences in person- 
nel/human resource activities on individuals, jobs, and organizations are appro- 
priate. 


PRODUCTION/OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 


Research, theory and position papers and symposia panel and workshop proposals 
are invited. Papers and proposals involving state-of-the-practice are especially en- 
couraged. Topics of.speical concern include the production policies and methods of 
foreign manufacturers and P/OM in the entertainment industry. 


PUBLIC SECTOR DIVISION 


Papers on management or policy analysis issues in public, quasipublic and ebat 
profit sectors are welcome. In addition, studies comparing structural, environmen- 
tal, and technological variables for organizations in these sectors versus the private 
sector are welcome. A $100 prize will be awarded for the best competitive paper. 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN MANAGEMENT 


The Division invites papers and symposia on all aspects of the corporation-society 
relationship and encourages empirical or theoretical contributions in the following 
areas: corporate political action, environmental analysis and planning, business 
ethics, social issues in crosscultural settings, and future business-society relations. 
Doctoral papers are encouraged. 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


The interest group invites submission of papers and symposia dealing with entrepre- 
neurship, small business, small business teaching methods, and conceptual issues in 
entrepreneurship. Papers describing empirical research are especially encouraged. 
Submission of doctoral dissertations for a cash award is also invited. 


R&D/TECHNOLOGY/INNOVATION 


This interest group solicits papers and symposia on all micro and macro aspects of 
R&D/Technology/Innovation Management. Submissions covering innovation, 
technology transfer, technology strategy, technical communications, technical 
supervision, technical careers ere of particular interest. Special consideration will be 
given to papers with both an empirical base and practical management applications. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


The Status of Women Interest Group solicits high quality papers that examine signif- 
icant issues facing women within organizations and/or papers exploring sex differ- 
ences. Especially encouraged are papers dealing with job disillusionment, power and 
success, the reentering woman, underutilization of talent, minority women, women 
supervising women, and women's classroom skills. Deadline for panels, MOIRSOpS: 

symposia: December 15, 1980; Papers: January 2, 1981. 


? 
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PROGRAM CHAIRS 


PROFESSIONAL DIVISIONS 
1. Business Policy and Planning 
Robert A. Pitts 
College of Business Administration 
, Penn State University 
" University Park, fbl ails 16802 
' (8141865-1483 (office) 
(814)237-1757 (home) 
2. Health Care Administration 
Dalton E. McFarland 
School of Business 
University of Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 35294: 
.(205)934-3357 (office) 
3. international Management 
Edgar T. Busch 


Department of Management s 


Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 
{502)745-5408 (office) 
(502)842-9138 (home) 

4. Management Education & Development 
Sam Certo 
Department of Management and Finance 
indiana State Universeity 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 
(812)232-6311 (office) 

(812)877-1608 (home) 

.5. Management History 

eon C. Megginson 

"Department of Management 
University of South Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 36688 
(205)460-6411 (office) 
{205)432-5673 (home) 

&. Managerial Consultation 
Alan M. Glassman 
Department of Management 
California State University 
Northridge,. California 91330 
(213)885-2457 (office) 

(213}761-7474 (home) 

7. Organization Behavior 
Benjamin Schneider 
Department of Management 
Eppley Center 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824 
(517)353-5415; (517)353-9423 (office) 
(517)349-6316 (home) 

8. Organizational Communication 
Karlene Roberts 
School of Business 
350: Barrows Hall 
University of California at Berkeley 
Berkeley, California 94720 
(415)642-5221 (office) . 
(415)530-3075 (home) 

9. Organizational Development 
Thomas G. Cummings i 
Department of Organization Behavior 
Graduate School. of Business Administration 

- University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 90007 
(213)743-5765 (office) 
(213}378-1819 (home) 

10. Organization and Management Theory 
Noel Tichy 
721 Uris Hall 
Graduate School of Business 
Columbia University 

' New York, New York 10027 
{212)280-4431 (office) 
(914)636-1942 (home) 


11. Personnel-Human Resources 


Herb G. Heneman Ill 
College of Business 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
(608)263-3461 (office) 
1608)233-4417 (home) 


12. Production-Operations Management 


Phillip L. Carter 

Department of Management 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824 
(517)355-1878 (office 
(517)349-4365 (home) 


13. Public Sector 


Janet Schriesheim 

Annenberg School of Communications 
University of Southern California 

Los Angeles, California 90007 
(213)743-B900 (office 

(213)376-7769 (home) 


14. Social issues 


John Steiner 

School of Business and Economics 
California State University 

5151 State University Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90032 
(213}224-3881 or 224-2972 (office) 
(213)784-6011 (home) 


. INTEREST GROUPS 
. Careers 


Tim Hall 

Department of Organization Behavior 
School of Management 

Boston University 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 ` 
(617)353-4153 (office) l 
(603)868-5425 (home) . - 


2. R&D Technology 


Robert F. Morrison 

Code. 307 

Navy Personnel R&D Center 
San Diego, California 92152 
(714)225-2191 (office) 
(714)455-0649 (home) 


3. Status of Women 


Donna E. Ledgerwood | 
College of Business Administration 
North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 7 

(817)788-2311 X55 (office) 
(817)383-4125 (home) 


4, Entrepreneurship 


Albert Shapero 

College of Administrative Sciences 
Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614)422-3159 (office) 


PROCEEDINGS EDITOR 


Kae H. Chung 

Department of Administration 
Wichita State University 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 
(316)689-3210 (offica) 
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FROM LITTLE, BROWN 
Today’s Texts for- 


Tomorrow’ S Managers 


COMING IN MANAGING JOB STRESS —— os 
y Arthur P. Brief (New York U.), Randa chuler (U. of Mary- 
FEBRUARY land) & Mary Van Sell (Michigan State U.). Paper/c. 250 pages/. 
$7.95 tentative. This timely paperback summarizes the latest . 
research and theory on job-related stress: both its personal and organizational - 
sources and consequences. The authors suggest strategies for coping with — and. 
reducing — stress, illustrated by a variety of examples and exercises. A full aes 
is gevoted to the ungup problems of poring women: ee rc 


JUST BUSINESS AND SOCIETY: 


PUBLISHED Managing Corporate Social Performance 
. by Archie B. Carroll (U. of Georgia, College of Business Adminis: : 
tration). Cloth/c. 480 pages/$16.95. tentative/with Instructor's ` 
Manual. The increasing: emphasis on applying a management orientation to the field . 
of business and society is reflectéd in this new text. Thorough in coverage, it. 
examines both the external pressures (e. g. governmental, environmental).and the - 
internal pressures (e.g. employee rights, ownership and governance) facing. busi- 
: nesses today. The author also describes how management is — and should be — 
responding to these issues. ` | 


COMING IN MANAGEMENT POLICY, STRATEGY, 


FEBRUARY AND PLANS : | 1 
. by Milton Leontiades (Rutgers U " Clothic. 680: pages/$18. 95. ten: 

tative/with Instructors Manual. This new survey of.business pol- 

icy is unique for its. integration of contemporary theory with actual business : 


applications and illustrations. Lagically organized to parallel the decision-making -.— 


process, the text progresses from policy formation to strategy formation to plan- . 
ning. Throughout, distinctions are made between single- and multi-product firms; 

: steady-state and evolutionary management style; and corporate- and business-level 
actions. Over 30 case studies are included. 
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COMING IN STRATEGIC DECISION ANALYSIS: . T 


FEBRUARY A Managerial Approach to Policy . 

by Alan L: Patz (U. of Southern California). Cloth/c. 603 pages/ 

$18.95 tentative/with Instructors Manual. This text/casebook . 
offers a:muiti-faceted framework for analyzing general management decision prob- 
lems. Many practical examples explain the methods of goal selection, risk assess- 
ment, resource evaluation, and organizational design. Its comprehensive, topical 
coverage includes discretionary cash flow analysis, organizational consistency, and 
exchange theory bases for strategic management. - 


STRATEGIC BEHAVIOR IN BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 

by Charles E. Summer (U.-of Washington). Paper/378 pages/1980/$9. 95. This lucid’ 
paperback examines the process of strategy and policy formulation in corporations 
and government agencies. Professor Summer describes a complex network of goals 

that both private and public organizations must reach in order to flourish, and then 

explains how top managers reconcile and optimize these goals by means of strategy 

and policy. Over 150 case studies are included. 


STRATEGIES S FOR DIVERSIFICATION AND CHANGE 

by Milton: Leontiades (Rutgers U.). Paper/199 pages/1980/$7. 95. This analysis of 
evolutionary trends in corporate development emphasizes the tremendous impor- 
tance of managing change in today's complex organizations. The author develops a 
useful model to show how corporations diversify and change, and then applies it to. 
specific aspects of organizations, paying particular attention to planning. A wealth 
of case studies support the model and tie it to the real world of policy and planning. 


MANAGING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 
by David A. Nadler (Columbia U.), J. Richard Hackman (Yale U.) & Edward E. ‘Lawler, l 
lil (U. of Southern California). Paper/295 pages/1979/$9.95/with Instructor's Manual: 
This concise introductory text focuses on the performance of individuals and groups 
in the organizational environment. The authors’ lucid presentation of research find- 
ings ‘enables future managers to understand patterns of behavior and apply that | 
knowledge successfuily..Many examples from real organizations show students how. 
organizational behavior affects organizational performance and effectiveness. 


COLILEGE DIVISION 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston Massachusetts-02106 


Venture into 
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e world of 


Business... 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN BUSINESS, pee Edition 


= te 7 


Eugene H. Hughes, (Emeritus) University of Houston = 23 a 
In collaboration with.John H. Jackson, University of Wyoming: . oa 


- Completely revised, this highly readable text now contains an enlarged format and a i boat i 


new color design. 


This new eighth edition reflects aeons issues with ip teats news and businsss Cases, and 
incorporates an informative and stimulating new chapter on careers in business. Content ' 
material has been reorganized, with increased emphasis placed on the role of tha Federal 
Reserve System and control of the money supply, as well as the part behavioral science plays’. 
within the “work group" atmosphere. Interesting profiles of successful business persons have . 
been added, and "Current Issues", an’ exciting new feature, treats many ofthe controversial ` 
subjects affecting today’s business society. Includes over 200 photographs and pea n 
chapter summaries, discussion questions and a glossary. . 


The'Best Instructor's Package...now. twice as large.as the previous edition, ı new features | 
include annotated lecture outlines, a 60-page film guide, 120 transparencies, and a Test Bank .: 


_ (Computerized)—all available in one 3-Ring Binder. A Student Study Guide and Workbook also | 


offered by Prentice-Hall. 


. Also Available—Information on the Dallas:Community College District Television Series "ls 
- Everybody's Business!" Write for omae on Your Letterhead. 


1981 — - s 5580 pp. (est) mee - “Cloth 


MANAGING: A Contemporary Introduction, Third Edition 


Joseph L. Massie, University of Kentucky:and - 
John Douglas, Miami University (Ohio). . 


A unique text in that authors Massie and Douglas havea pets ability to distill the Poner of i 
management theory and analytical nues in an exciting, straight-forward manner that. AM 
really sparks student interest. 


Providing an historical foundation and logical organization of topics, new and updated iatera , 
actively reflects the moral and ethical elements of management and includes practical lessons = 
that utilize current examples. taken from many of today's contemporary businesses. ‘Having: a 
broader subject scope than most management texts of its kind, topics include strategic issues’ 
facing society such as the energy crisis, affirmative action, and women in business—and — ` 


_ topically— contains an international sensitivity in its discussion of managemen peteee and. Hi 


modern growth in foreign countries: 

In addition to converting business jargon. into understandable, basic terms, the text reinforces 
its positive approach by employing excellent student learning aids such as introductory 
vignettes, case studies, many helpful tables, transparencies and figures, and a Student 
Resource Manual for independent study. Also available from Prentice-Hall is a 
comprehensive Teacher's Manual and corresponding transparencies. 


1981 3844 pp. m X ES 2 Cloth E 


` 


For further information, or to order or reserve examination copies, plass write: Roben Jordán, 
Dept. J-684, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ.07632 - 


| à Rer Pd Service, dial TOLL FREE (800) 526-0485", between 9: 00 a.m.-4: 30 )pn m. n 


* not applicable in New Jersey, Alaska, Hawaii or Puérto Rico. > 
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Forma joint 


Partnership 





with 


Prentice-Hall 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN. ACTION 
Robert T. Reilly, University of Nebraska, Omaha 
1981 512 pp. (est.) , Cloth 
| ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS, 

Third Edition | 

Raymond Vernon and Louis T. Wells, Jr.— 
both of Harvard: Universi 

1981 * 272 pp. (est. ) | Paper 
MANAGER IN THE INTERNATIONAL. 
ECONOMY: Fourth Edition 

Raymond Vernon and Louis T. Wells, Jr. —both 
of Harvard. University - 

464 pp. (est.) | Cloth 
STRATEGIES IN BUSINESS - 
COMMUNICATION 
William L. Christen, Arizona State University 
Richard T. Stoll, National Colle ege 
Karen F. Goodsell, Business Communications 
Consultant 
1981 400 pp. (est.) 
PURCHASING: Principles and 
Applications, Sixth Edition 
Stuart F. Helnritz - 

Paul V. Farrell, Purchasing World. 
1981 | 448 pp. (est.) Cloth 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICES: 


Case Studies, Second Edition — 
Allen H. Center, San Diego State University 
1981. E. Walsh, Ball State University 


Paper 


352 pp. (est.) Paper 
MANAGING YOUR SMALL 
- BUSINESS 
Robert T. Justis, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 
1981 500 pp. (est.) Cloth 





Fred Witney, Indiana University 
1981. 


University St. Louis 
. 1981 


- HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN’ 
ORGANIZATIONS: Three 


Levels of Behavior . 

Charles R. Milton; University of South Carolina 
| 432 pp. (est.) . Cloth 

AN EXPERIENTIAL APPROACH TO 

ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT, 

Second Edition — 


^ Donald F. Harvey, Eastern Washington Univ. 


Donald R. Brown, Ane. Valley College 

1981 84 pp. (est.) Paper 
LEADERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS 
Gary Yuki, SUNY at Albany - 

1981 250 pp. (est.) Cloth 
LABOR RELATIONS, Fourth Edition 


Arthur A. Sloane, University of Delaware 


~ '860 pp. (est.) Cloth : 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND 
TIONS - 


LABOR RELA 
E. Edward Herman and Alfred Kuhn— 
both of the University of Cincinnati 
576 pp. (est.) Cloth 


MANAGING HUMAN RESOURCES, 
Second Edition 


Leonard R. fenes. Columbia University - 


George Strauss, ise of California 
1981 . 928 


pp. (est.) Cloth 


BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT, AND 


THE PUBLIC, Second Edition 
Murray L. Wel denbaum, Washington - 


432 pp. (est.) Cloth 


-Prentice-Hall ; 


"E 
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Pre pare Your Students - 
To Meet sot The Management — 
Problems Of The 19808 With 
Addison-Wesley Business Texts, 


Management: Structures, Functions, and Practices: 
Arthur Elkins, University of Massachusetts 
This introductory management text has a special ‘case/text/case format, 
. strong coverage of management functions and quantitative tools, and: discus- 
sions of current approaches and concerns in the field. It is an excelient vehicle 
for building students’ problem-solving and decision-making skills. A comprehen- 


sive Instructors Resource Manual,.a Test Bank, and VANEY Masters are 
available with it. (01517) $16. 95 


Increasing Productivity Through Pertorniance Appraisal 

Gary P. Latham, University of Washington, 

pul Kenneth N. Wexley, Michigan State University | 
A cogent examination of employee behavior as it directly affects a an organis - 

zation's productivity and profits. Primary emphasis is on practical applications of 


the theoretical principles of goal šetting. reinforcement, role: ‘Clarity, and team. 
| - building. (04217)-$6.95 


Pay And Organizational Development Edward E Center for 
Effective Organization at the University of Southern California and the 
. Institute for Social Research at the University of M ichigan 
A significant new.text.which covers pay and its role in organizaticn develop- 


. ment efforts, with a focus on improving organizational eecivenes 
(03990) $6. 95 Available in March -- 


Personnel Administration: An Experientia Skill-Building 
Approach, Second Edition Richard W. Beatty, University of 
Colorado, and Craig Eric Schneier, University of Maryland 

The second edition of this award- -winning text retains ie effective abbas 
doing approach. This updated and more complete version incorporates new. 
exercises on career development and career management, costing human 
resources, and personnel research. (00172) $14.95 (tent.) Available in March . 


- A Managerial Odyssey: Problems in Business and Its 
Environment, Third Edition Arthur Elkins, University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, and Dennis W. Callaghan, 

University of Rhode Island 
The first two editions of this book were widely used and highly regarded. 
. This new edition has updated coverage of antitrust and regulation, privacy, 


sexuai harassment, physical environment, and product liability. dic $1795 | 
Avaitable in March 


If you would like a complimentary copy of any of these books for icc 
class adoption, please write to Thomas A. Bell, Marketing Manager. Please 
mention your course title, enrollment, and text now in use. - 


Business and Professional Division ME 


. Fy Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc. ` 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 ~. 
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For the managers of today 
ang tomorrow— 


. New! . 


. New! ` " 


MICHAEL H. MESCON, MICHAEL ALBERT, &. 
FRANKLIN KHEDOURT 


MANAGEMENT | 
Individual and Organizational Effectiveness . 


A major new text covering the traditional management topics within: a 
modern, logical organization. that reflects the interrelationships of 
management functions. Cases, excerpted articles, and interviews 


‘provide motivation and application. Features a two-color format. 704 


pages (tentative). ISBN 0-06-166401-4. 1/81. Instructors Manual. Test 
Bank. Also of interest: EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT: Reader, Cases, and 


Experiences, oy Michael Albert. 


KAE H. CHUNG & LEON C. MEGGINSON 


ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


A balanced: treatment of micro and macro aspects of organizational 


B behavior, offering up-to-date theory, with extensive applications. The 


situational analysis approach encourages students to develop useful 


- managerial skills. Important new topics include interpersonal dynam- 


ics, power and politics, leadership development, and environmental 
adaption. 544 pages ra ISBN 0- ue veer 2. 2/81. Instructors 


T Manudl. 


. STAN KOSSEN 


= SUPERVISION 


A Ġuide to Practical First-Line Management 


The individual/employee perspective is appealing because it treats 
first-line supervision from the practitioner standpoint. Extensive prac- : 
tical application of topics is emphasized. Unique chapters include 


. managing ones boss, supervising special employment groups, coping 


with stress, and managing time and self. 408 pages (tentative). ISBN - 


' 0-06-384723-X. 2/81. Instructor’s Manual. 


'. For examination copies, write to Suite 3D, Harper & Row, 10 East 53d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. Please include course title, enrollment, and present text. 


— Æ Harper @ Row 
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HUMAN 
RESOURCE 
ANNOUNCING: i 


PLANNING 
SOCIETY 








"Two new important books on human resource management, 
-.- suitable as MINE texts: 


James W. Walker, The Challenge of Human Resource Planning. 
1979. 220 pages, soft cover. $12.00 


This collection of 22 selected articles covers the evolution of 

human resource planning, forecasting staffing requirements, 

management succession planning, performance improvement, 
_ and career management: A valuable reference arid text. `, 


George r. Milkovich and Lee Dyer, Affirmative Action Planning. 
1979. 115 pages est., soft cover. $10.00 | 
\ 

. This monograph details the most current strategies and tech- 
niques for analyzing labor availibilities, analyzing jobs and job 
families, and developing realistic goals and plans- through 
modeling. All are original papers by recognized authorities. _ 





Individual memberships in the Society are available at the 
annual rate of $50.00. Membership includes a subscription to 


. the quarterly journal, Human Resource Planning. | Subscrip- 
tions are available at $30.00 per year. 

For information write Ms. Paula Schoer, Administrative 
Secretary, at the address below or call (516) 261-1434 





Post Office Box 2553, Grand Central Station, New York; New York 10017 
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Created for management.and administrative decision-makers in all disciplines, ABI/INFORM . 
is accessed by business, industrial, government, academic, and research facilities worldwide. 


need full texts of articles? 


The ABI/INFORM file is updated monthly. Currently citing and summarizing the pértinent l 
literature from nearly 500 international publications, full texts of most articles summarized 
from J anuary 1975. forward are obtainable under agreement with the publishers. 


order them online. 


On Lockheed/DIALOG, just order through DIALORDER. On SDC/ORBIT, place orders 
through the system's Electronic Maildrop. For a free copy of our complete ABI/INFORM 
Journals List for Article Retrievals, just complete and return the handy coupon below. 


j ~ 


ABI/INFORM 
DATA COURIER, INC., 620 5 South Fifth Street, Louisville, KY 40202 U.S A. 
Phone: 502/582-4111 Wats: 800/626-2823 Telex: 204235 














i 
| ABI/INFORM — Dept. RC-46 - 
- Data Courier, inc., 620 South Fifth St, Louisville, KY 40202 U.S.A. i 
- () Please send a free copy of your ABI/INFORM Journals List for Article p 
| Retrievals. : 
: ‘O Please send free copy of your 1981 Catalog featuring your six —" i 
| ] 
i Name b 
: Organization E - - 
E Address i 
i i 
i t 
: {in U.S., piease include zip code.) - : ] 
' i i 
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THE MANAGEMENT BOOKS FROM BPI ` 


| Compu.ers for Business: A Managerial - 
Emphasis, Revised Edition ~ 


Computers for Business: A Book of Readings, 


Hugh J. Watson and Archie B. Carroll, both of the University of Georgia Zn 


Operations Management: Plannirig and Con. | 


trol of Operations and Operating Resources, 
Richard J. Schonberger, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


a Basic Management: An Experience-Based ` 
| Approach; Revised Edition, _ 


Hyler J. Bracey, President, Development Consultants, Inc., Aubrey Sanford, - 


. Vice President, Development Consultants, Inc. James C. Quick, . > a . - 
Associate Professor of Management, University of Texas at Arlington HEN 


7 Strategy and Policy: Concepts and Cases, — 
' Revised Edition, | 


`- Arthur A. Thompson, Jr. and A. J. Strickland 1 Ir 
., both of the University of Alabama 


. People and Organisations: Cases. in i E 
" Management and Organizational Behavior. | 


John E. Dittrich, and Róbert A: Zawacki, both. of the n of Colorado, 3 
Colorado Springs ` , Ed 


. Fundamentals of Management: | Functions, 
: Behavior, Models, Fourth Edition ` ` 
- Fundamentals of Management: .— — 

. Selected Readings, Fourth Edition; ^^ ^, ^. 


James H. Donnelly, Jr., University of Kentucky, James L. Gibson. moo i 
. University of pente, and John M. Ivancevich. University of Houston a dem 


Organizations by Design: 
: Theory.and Practice, | 


.  Mariann Jelinek, McGill University, Joseph A. Litterer, University of 
7 Massachusetts, Raymond E. Miles, University of California, Berkeley 


- Fundamentals of Management Science, ` : 
Revised Edition, . ... 


Efraim Turban. Florida International University, 
Jack. Meredith; University of cea 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request. Please indicate course title and text presently used. - 


Business Publications, Inc. 


200 Chisholm Place, Suite 240, Plano, Texas dod 
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LOOK T TO THE WEST, 






















| NEW TITLES for '84: 
MANAGING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR — ee Őōõ— 
§50 pages (t), hardcover Ramon J. Aldag, U of Wisconsin 
APRI rP, Brief, NYU 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS:. CONCEPTS AND APPLICATIONS 


Steven L Mandell, Bowling Green State U $60 pages hardcover 
Scott S. Cowen, Case Westem Reserve U evt 
Roger LeRoy Miller, U of Miami i 
THE OPERATIONS MANAGER APENE AR 
450 pages Ct), hardcover " Roy D. Harris, U of Texas 
A a . Richard F. Gonzalez, Michigan State U 
o OOo — — INTRODUCT oN TO MANAGEMENT 
Gerald A. Sliver, Los Angeles city College | 550 pages (0 hardcover 
PERSONNEL AND HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT | ERES PERI MCN 
600 pages (t), hardcover Randall S Schuler, Uof Maryland 


l APPLIED READINGS IN PERSONNEL 

———— Fre - AND HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

Randali S. Schuler, U of Maryland . 250pages(t), Doperuoex 
James M. McFillen, Ohio State U 

' Dan R. Dalton, indiana U l 


PERSONNEL MANAGEM ENT IN ACTION: CN B | 
SKILL BUILDING EXPERIENCES SecondEditlon ——— 7 
400pages(t)paperback  . Lane Kelley, Uof Hawail 

. » l Arthur Whafley, New Mexico State U 


E ACCOUNTING Drittes SYSTEMS 
James O. Hicks and Wayne E. Leininger 450 pages ( hardcover 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute & State U 


COMMUNICATION AND ORGANIZATIONS" ee NIS: 
, 480 pages (t), hardcover l . - Dalmar Fisher, Boston College 


GETTING YOUR MESSAGE ACROSS: 

ee rT PRACTICAL GUIDE 10 BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 
Craig E. Aronoff, Georgia StateU . , 400 "Pues oe hardcover 
Otis W. Baskin, Uof Houston - 
Robert Hays, Southem Technical Institute 
Harold E. Davis, Georgla State U 

` WEST'S BUSINESS LAW: . ALTERNATE UCC COMPREHENSIVE EDITION ET ——— 
i (t), hardcover ^. Kenneth Clarkson, Uof Miami, Law 


: Roger LeRoy Miller, U of Miam, Business 
Bonnie Blaire, Attomey at Law 
Stephen Chaplin, Uof Miami, Law 


WRITE OR CALL  .—— A 

for your copies today! . . MANAGEMENT SERI ES 
Ask about the other | 

Management titles from: "WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


D ‘College Division 
(800) 328-9424 D 50 W. Kellogg Biv. 
Don Hellriegel and P.O. Box 3526 

John W. Slocum, Jr., St. Paul, MN 55165 © 
Consulting Editors - Atin: Patricia O'Hare 


812 ` _ December’... 
ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 
| BACK ISSUES OF JOURNALS AND PROCEEDINGS AVAILABLE . 
Cost: Single issues— $6.00 plus $2.00 postage and handling 
noses D prior to 1976; $12.00 for 1976 on. 
Order from: Dr. Walter B. Newsom à 
P. O. Drawer KZ... 
Mississippi State University - 
d aca State, MS 39762- 
1970 Volume 13 #2 (June) 1977 Valine 20 n (March) 
Volume 13 #4 (December) Volume 20 22 (June) 
Proceedings. i : ^ Volume 20 £3.(September) 
1971 Volurne 14 #1 (March) `. . . : Volume 20 #4 (December) 
Volume 14.44 (December) . Proceedings | 
1972 Volume 15 #3 (September) . 1978 Volume 21 #1 (March) 
Volume 15 #4 (December Volume 21 #2 (June) 
E Proceedings l . Volume 21 £3 (Septamber) 
1973 Volume 16 #1 (March) . Volume 21 #4 (Decmeber) 
| Volume 16 7/2. (June) . -47 Proceedings 
Volume 16 #3 (September)  . 1979 Volume 22 #1 (March) 
| Volume 16 #4 (December) | . " Volume 22 £2 (June) | 
Proceedings | Volume 22 #3 (September) : 
1974 Volume 17 #1 (March) Volume 22 #4 (December) 
Volume 17 #2 (June) f Proceedings 
Volume 17 #3 (September) .:1980. Volume 23 #1 (March) 
Volume 17 #4 (December) l Volume 23 #2 (June) 
1975 Volume 18 #1 (March) `- Volume 23 #3 (September) 
:- Volume 18 #2 (June) Volume 23 #4 (December) 
Volume 18 #3 (September) : Proceedings 
Volume 18 #4 (December) : ree 
1976 Volume 19 #2 (June) 


Academy of Management Journal 


Volume 19 #3 (September) 
Volume 19 #4 (December) 


Reprints of single issues not listed above.can be ordered by writing University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 48106, USA. Microfilm copies of complete volumes only are also available. 
Reprints of complete volumes only are available through Johnson neon Corporation, i 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10003, USA. - 
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Getting Down 
To Business... 


And AWhole 
Lot More 


-BUSINESS & SOCIETY: Cases and Text, Second Edition, 
offers students the chance to encounter and learn how to 
solve business problems involving social responsibility, 
government, pollution, energy, discrimination, poverty, 
and consumerism. 


BUSINESS: ITS NATURE AND ENVIRONMENT, Ninth 

' Edition, by Glos, Steade, and Lowry is a straightforward 
introductory business text that covers the entire business 
spectrum including production, multinational business, 
and the management of human resources. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: The Utilization of Human 
Resources, Sixth Edition, by Chruden and Sherman empha- 
sizes the skillful merging of human talents and abilities with 
the requirements of organizations. This utilization of 
human resources results in benefits to employees, organiza- 
tions, and society. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


5101 Madison Road, 355 Conds Strest, 11310 Gemini Lane, 925 Spring Road, 855 California Avenue, 


. Cincinnati, GH 45227 West Chicago, IL 60185 Dallas, TX 75228 Pelham Manor, NY 10803 Palo Alto, CA 94304 


Quality Management Texts 


A Practical Introduction To Business, Third Edition 


Harold Koontz, U.C.L.A., and Robert M. Fulmer, 
Emory University 


To Be A Manager: Essentials of Management 
Ross A. Webber, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 7 


Managing: Toward Accountability For Performance, 
Third Edition 
Robert Albanese, Texas A & M University 


Personnel Management: A Human Resources Approach, 
Fourth Edition 
Leon C. Megginson, University of South Alabama 


Business and Society: A Managerial Approach, 
Revised Edition 
Frederick D. Sturdivant, The Ohio State University 


The Corporate Social Challenge: Cases and Commentaries, 
Revised Edition, paperboun 


Frederick D. Sturdivant, The Ohio State University, and 
Larry M. Robinson, Georgia State University 


Production and Operations Management: A Life Cycle 
Approach, Third Edition 


* Richard B. Chase and Nicholas J. Aquilano, 
both of the University of Arizona 


Quantitative Analvsis For Business Decisions, Sixth Edition 
Harold Bierman, jr., Cornell University, Charles P. Bonini and 
Warren H. Hausman, both of Stanford University 


Production/Operations Management: Fundainental 
Concepts and Systems 
Thomas Hendrick, University of Colorado 


Behavior In Organizations, Revised Edition 
H. joseph Reitz, University of Florida | 





Organization Theory: A Structural and Behavioral Analysis, | 
Fourth Edition 


William G. Scott and Terence R. Mitchell, both of the University 
of Washington, and Philip H. Birnbaum, Indiana University 


e 3 Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
reques^. Please indicate course title and text presently used. 


Richard D. Irwin, Inc. Homewood, IL 60430 


